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PREFACE. 


riUUfi  two  works  which  I  entitled  The  Hittory  of 
the  Inductioe  Sciences,  and  The  Fhiloeophi/  of  the 
IndueUve  Sciences,  were  intended  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  view  of  the  steps  by  which  those  portions 
of  human  knowledge  which  are  held  to  be  most 
certain  and  stable  have  been  acquired,  and  of  the 
philosophical  principles  which  are  involved  in  those 
steps.  Each  of  these  steps  was  a  scientific  Discovery, 
in'  which  a  new  conception  was  applied  in  order  to 
bind  together  observed  &cts.  And  though  the  con- 
junction of  the  observed  &ct8  was  in  each  case  an 
example  of  logical  InducHon,  it  was  not  the  induc- 
tive process  merely,  but  the  novelty  of  the  result  in 
each  case  which  gave  its  peculiar  character  to  the 
History;  and  the  Philosophy  at  which  I  aimed  was 
not  the  Philosophy  of  Induction,  but  the  Philosophy 
of  Discovery.  In  the  present  edition  I  have  de- 
scnbed  this  as  my  object  in  my  Title. 
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VI  PREFACB. 

A  great  part  of  the  present  volume  consists  of 
chapters  which  composed  the  twelfth  Book  of  the 
Philosophy  in  former  editions,  which  Book  was  then 
described  as  a  ^  Review  of  Opinions  on  the  nature  of 
Knowledge  and.  the  Method  of  seeking  it'  I  have 
added  to  this  part  several  new  chapters,  on  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  Arabian  Philosophers,  Francis  Baoon^ 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Mansel,  the  late  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  German  philosophers  Kant,  Eichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel.  I  might,  if  time  had  allowed, 
have  added  a  new  chapter  on  Boger  Bacon,  founded 
on  his  OpuaMirtm  and  other  works,  recently  published 
for  the  first  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls;  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  But  the  review  of  this  work  would  not 
materially  alter  the  estimate  of  Boger  Bacon  which  I 
had  derived  firom  the  Optbs  Majue. 

But  besides  these  historical  and  critical  surveys  of 
the  philosophy  of  others,  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce some  new  views  of  my  own;  namely,  views 
which  bear  upon  the  j^osophy  of  religion.  I  have 
done  80  under  the  oonvicti(m  that  no  philosophy  of 
the  universe  can  satisfy  tiie  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
which  does  not  deal  with  such  questions  as  inevi- 
tably force  themselves  <m  our  notice,  respecting  the 
Author  and  the  Object  of  the  universe ;  and  also 
under  the  conviction  that  every  philosophy  of  the 
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TUUTerse  wUch  has  any  oonsistezLcy  most  sug- 
gest answerS)  at  least  conjectural,  to  such  ques- 
tiona  No  Cosmos  is  complete  from  "wliicli  the  ques- 
tion of  Deity  is  excluded;  and  all  Cosmology  Las 
a  side  turned  towards  Theology.  Though  I  am  aware 
therefore  how  easy  it  is,  on  this  subject,  to  give 
offence  and  to  incur  obloquy,  I  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  abstain  from  following  out  my  philosophical 
piincipleB  to  their  results  in  this  department  of  specu- 
lation. The  results  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  at  which  many  pious  and  thoughtful  speculators 
have  aniyed  in  previous  ages  of  the  world ;  though 
they  have  here^  as  seems  to  me,  something  of  novelty 
in  their  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  science. 
But  this  point  I  willingly  leave  to  tiie  calm  de- 
casicm  of  oompetent  judges. 

I  Lave  added  in  an  Appendix  various  Essays, 
previously  published  at  different  times,  which  may 
serve  perhaps  to  illustrate  some  points  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  science. 

TBnnm  Locex, 

FOruary  8,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


BY  the  examination  of  the  elements  of  human 
thought  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  and  hy 
a  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  most  clear  and 
certain  parts  of  our  knowledge,  I  have  been  led  to 
doctrines  respecting  the  progress  of  that  exact  and 
STstematic  knowledge  which  we  call  Science;  and 
these  doctrines  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  the  History  of  the  Sciences  and  of  Scientific 
Ideas.  The  questions  on  which  I  have  thus  ventured 
to  pronounce  have  had  a  strong  interest  for  man  from 
the  earliest  period  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and 
have  been  the  subjects  of  lively  discussion  and  bold 
speculation  in  every  age.  I  conceive  that  in  the  doc- 
trines to  which  these  researches  have  conducted  us, 
we  have  a  far  better  hope  that  we  possess  a  body  of 
permanent  truths  than  the  earlier  essays  on  the  same 
subjects  could  fumisL  For  we  have  not  taken  our 
examples  of  knowledge  at  hazard,  as  earlier  specula- 
tors did,  and  were  almost  compelled  to  do;  but  have 
drawn  our  materials  from  the  vast  store  of  imques- 
tioned  truths  which  mod'em  science  offers  to  us  :  and 
we  have  formed  our  judgment  concerning  the  nature 
and  progress  of  knowledge  by  considering  what  such 
science  is,  and  how  it  has  reached  its  present  condition. 
But  though  we  have  thus  pursued  our  speculations 
concerning  knowledge  with  advantages  which  earlier 
writers  did  not  possess,  it  is  still  both  interesting  and 
instructive  for  us  to  regard  the  opinions  upon  this 
subject  which  have  been  delivered  by  the  philosophers 
of  past  times.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  see  some 
of  the  truths  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  expound, 
gradually  dawning  in  men's  minds,  and  assuming  the 
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clear  and  permanent  form  in  which  we  can  now  con- 
template them.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
chapters,  pass  in  review  many  of  the  opinions  of  the 
writers  of  various  ages  concerning  the  mode  by  which 
man  best  acquires  ^e  truest  knowledge ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  appreciate  the  real  value 
of  such  judgments,  and  their  place  in  the  progress  of 
sound  philosophy. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall 
be  guided  by  those  general  doctrines  which  I  have,  as 
I  trust,  established  in  the  histories  already  published 
And  without  attempting  here  to  give  any  summary 
of  these  doctrines,  I  may  remark  that  there  are  two 
main  principles  by  which  speculations  on  such  sub- 
jects in  all  ages  are  connected  and  related  to  each 
other;  namely,  the  opposition  of  Ideas  and  SensaUons^ 
and  the  distinction  of  practical  and  speciUcUive  know- 
ledge. The  opposition  of  Ideas  and  Sensations  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  antithesis  of  Theory  and  Fact, 
which  are  necessarily  considered  as  distinct  and  of 
opposite  natures,  and  yet  necessarily  identical,  and 
constituting  Science  by  their  identity.  In  like  man- 
ner, although  practical  knowledge  is  in  substance 
identical  Vith  speculative,  (for  all  knowledge  is  specu- 
lation,) there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  in  their 
history,  and  in  the  subjects  by  which  they  are  exem- 
plified, which  distinction  is  quite  essential  in  judging 
of  the  philosophical  views  of  the  ancients.  The 
alternatives  of  identity  and  diversity,  in  these  two 
antitheses, — ^the  successive  separation,  opposition,  and 
reunion  of  principles  which  thus  arise, — have  pro- 
duced, (as  they  may  easily  be  imagined  capable  of 
doing,)  a  long  and  varied  series  of  systems  concerning 
the  nature  of  knowledge;  among  which  we  shall  have 
to  guide  our  course  by  the  aid  of  the  views  already 
presented. 

I  am  far  from  undertaking,  or  wishing,  to  review 
the  whole  series  of  opinions  which  thus  come  under 
our  notice;  and  I  do  not  even  attempt  to  examine  all 
the  principal  authors  who  have  written  on  such  sub- 
jects.    I  merely  wish  to  select  some  of  the  most  con- 
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siderable  forms  wliich  such  opinions  have  assumed, 
and  to  point  out  in  some  measure  the  progress  of  truth 
£rom  age  to  age.  In  doing  this,  I  can  only  endeavour 
to  seize  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  each 
time  and  of  each  step,  and  I  must  pass  rapidly  from 
classical  antiquity  to  those  which  we  have  called  the 
dark  ages,  and  firom  them  to  modem  times.  At  each 
of  these  periods  the  modifications  of  opinion,  and  the 
speculations  with  which  they  were  connected,  formed 
a  vast  and  tangled  maze,  the  byways  of  which  our 
plan  does  not  allow  us  to  enter.  We  shall  esteem 
ourselveB  but  too  fortunate,  if  we  can  discover  the 
single  track  by  which  ancient  led  to  modem  philo- 
sophy. 

I  must  also  repeat  that  my  survey  of  philosophical 
writers  is  here  confined  to  this  one  point, — their  opi- 
nions oa  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  method  of 
science.  I  with  some  effort  avoid  entering  upon  other 
parts  of  the  philosophy  of  those  authors  of  whom  I 
speak;  1  knowingly  pass  by  those  portions  of  their 
^peculations  which  are  in  many  cases  the  most  inter- 
esting and  celebrated ; — their  opinions  concerning  the 
human  soul,  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world,  the 
foundations  or  leading  doctrines  of  politics,  religion, 
and  general  philosophy.  I  am  desirous  that  my 
reader  should  bear  this  in  mind,  since  he  must  other- 
wise be  offended  with  the  scanty  and  partial  view 
which  I  give  in  this  place  of  the  philosophers  whom 
I  enumerate. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
Plato. 


THEKE  would  be  small  advantage  in  beginning  our 
examination  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Socratic 
School  at  Athens;  for  although  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
on  such  subjects  had  awakened  in  Greece  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  although  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
Grecian  mind  for  such  researches  had  shown  itself 
repeatedly  in  subtle  distinctions  and  acute  reasonings, 
all  the  positive  results  of  these  early  efforts  were  con- 
tained in  a  more  definite  form  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
Platonic  age.  Before  that  time,  the  Greeks  did  not 
possess  plain  and  familiar  examples  of  exact  know- 
ledge, such  as  the  truths  of  Arithmetic,  G^metry, 
Astronomy  and  Optics  became  in  the  school  of  Plato; 
nor  were  the  antitheses  of  which  we  spoke  above,  so 
distinctly  and  fully  unfolded  as  we  find  them  in  Plato's 
works. 

The  question  which  hinges  upon  one  of  these  anti- 
theses, occupies  a  prominent  place  in  several  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues;  namely,  whether  our  knowledge 
be  obtained  by  means  of  Sensation  or  of  Ideas.  One 
of  the  doctrines  which  Plato  most  earnestly  inculcated 
upon  his  countrymen  was,  that  we  do  not  know  con- 
cerning sensible  objects,  but  concerning  ideas.  The 
first  attempts  of  the  Greeks  at  metaphysical  analysis 
had  given  rise  to  a  school  which  maintained  that 
matenal  objects  are  the  only  realities.  In  opposition 
to  this,  arose  another  school,  which  taught  that  ma- 
terial objects  have  no  permanent  reality,  but  are  ever 
waxing  and  waning,  constantly  changing  their  sub- 
stance. "  And  hence,"  as  Aristotle  says *,  "arose  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  which  the  Platonists  held.    For  they 
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assented  to  the  opinion  of  Heraclitns,  that  all  sensible 
objects  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  So  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  knowledge  and  science,  it  must 
be  concerning  some  permanent  natures,  difierent  from 
the  sensible  natures  of  objects;  for  there  can  be  no 
permanent  science  respecting  that  which  is  peq>etu- 
allj  changing.  It  happened  that  Socrates  turned  his 
speculations  to  the  moral  virtues,  and  was  the  first 
philosopher  who  endeavoured  to  give  universal  defi* 
nitions  of  such  matters.  He  wished  to  reason  sys- 
tematically, and  therefore  he  tried  to  establish  defi- 
nitions, for  definitions  are  the  basis  of  systematic 
reasoning.  There  are  two  things  which  may  justly 
be  looked  upon  as  steps  in  philosophy  due  to  Socrates; 
inductive  reasonings,  and  universal  definitions; — both 
of  them  steps  which  belong  to  the  foundations  of 
science.  Soorates,  however,  did  not  make  universals, 
or  definitions  separable  from  the  objects;  but  his  fol- 
lowers separated  them,  and  these  essences  they  termed 
Ideas.^  And  the  same  account  is  given  by  other 
writers*.  "  Some  existences  are  sensible,  some  intel- 
ligible :  and  according  to  Plato,  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  things,  we  must  first  separate 
the  ide(M  from  tibe  things,  such  as  the  ideas  of  Simi- 
larity, Unity,  Number,  Magnitude,  Position,  Motion : 
second,  that  we  must  assume  an  absolute  Fair,  Good, 
Just,  and  the  like :  third,  that  we  must  consider  the 
ideas  of  relation,  as  Knowledge,  Power:  recollecting 
that  the  Things  which  we  perceive  have  this  or  that 
appellation  applied  to  them  because  they  partake  of 
this  or  that  Idea;  those  things  being  jW^  which  par- 
ticipate in  the  idea  of  The  Just,  those  being  beautiful, 
which  contain  the  idea  of  The  Beautiful."  And  many 
of  the  arguments  by  which  this  doctrine  was  main- 
tained are  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Thus 
the  opinion  that  true  knowledge  consists  in  sensation, 
which  had  been  asserted  by  Protagoras  and  others,  is 
refuted  in  the  Thecetetiu:  and,  we  may  add,  so  vic- 
toriously refuted,  that  the  arguments  there  put  forth 
^ 
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have  ever  eince  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
speculatiye  world.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
minds  of  Plato  and  of  those  who  have  since  pursued 
the  same  paths  of  speculation,  the  interest  of  such  dis^ 
cussions  as  those  we  are  now  referring  to^  was  by  no 
means  limited  to  their  bearing  upon  mere  theory;  but 
was  closely  connected  with  those  great  questions  of 
morals  which  have  always  a  practi^  import  Those 
who  asserted  that  the  only  foundation  of  knowledge 
was  sensation,  asserted  also  that  the  only  foundation  of 
Tirtue  was  the  desire  of  pleasure.  And  in  Plato,  the 
metaphysical  part  of  the  disquisitions  concerning  kiiow- 
ledge  in  general,  though  independent  in  its  principles, 
always  seems  to  be  subordinate  in  its  purpose  to  the 
questions  concerning  the  knowledge  of  our  duty. 

Since  Plato  thus  looked  upon  the  Ideas  which  were 
involved  in  each  department  of  knowledge  as  forming 
its  only  essential  part,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
look  upon  the  study  of  Ideas  as  the  true  mode  of  pur- 
suing knowledge.  This  he  himself  describes  in  the 
FhUebu8*,  '<  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  truth  is  not 
very  difficult  to  point  out^  but  most  hard  to  pursue. 
All  the  arts  which  have  ever  been  discovered,  were 
revealed  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  gift  of  the  godp  to 
man,  which,  as  I  conceive,  they  sent  down  by  some 
Prometheus,  as  by  Prometheus  they  gave  us  the  light 
of  fire;  and  the  ancients,  more  clear-sighted  than  we, 
and  less  removed  from  the  gods,  handed  down  this 
traditionary  doctrine:  that  whatever  is  said  to  be, 
comes  of  One  and  of  Many,  and  comprehends  in  it- 
itself  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  in  coalition  (being 
One  Kind,  and  consisting  of  Infinite  Individuals). 
And  this  being  the  state  of  things,  we  must,  in  eadi 
case,  endeavour  to  sei2se  the  One  Idea  (the  idea  of  the 
Kind)  as  the  chief  point;  for  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
there.  And  when  we  have  seized  this  one  thing,  we 
may  then  consider  how  it  comprehends  in  itself  two, 
or  three,  or  any  other  number;  and,  again,  examine 
each  of  these  ramifications  separately;  till  at  last  we 
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perceive,  not  only  that  One  is  at  the  same  time  One 
and  Many,  bat  also  how  mcmy.  And  when  we  have 
thus  filled  up  the  interval  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  One,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  done  with 
each  one.  The  gods  then,  as  I  have  said,  tanght  ns 
by  tradition  thus  to  contemplate,  and  to  learn,  and  to 
teach  one  another.  But  the  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  seize  upon  the  One,  at  hazard,  too  soon  or  too 
late^  and  then  immediately  snatch  at  the  Infinite;  but 
the  intermediate  steps  escape  them,  in  which  resides 
the  distinction  between  a  truly  logical  and  a  mere 
disputatious  discussion." 

It  would  seem  that  what  the  author  here  describes 
as  the  most  perfect  form  of  exposition,  is  that  which 
refers  each  object  to  its  place  in  a  daasification  con- 
taining a  complete  series  of  subordinations,  and  which 
gives  a  definition  of  each  class.  We  have  repeatedly 
remarked  that,  in  sciences  of  classification,  each  new 
definition  whidi  gives  a  tenable  and  distinct  separation 
of  classes  is  an  important  advance  in  our  knowledge; 
but  that  such  definitions  are  rather  the  last  than  the 
first  step  in  each  advance.  In  tlie  progress  of  real 
knowledge,  these  definitions  are  always  tibe  results  of 
a  laborious  study  of  individual  cases,  and  are  never 
arrived  at  by  a  pure  effort  of  though^  which  is  what 
Plato  appears  to  have  imagined  as  the  true  mode  of 
philosophizing.  And  still  less  do  the  advances  of  other 
sciences  consist  in  seizing  at  once  upon  the  highest 
generality,  and  filling  in  afterwards  all  the  interme- 
diate steps  between  that  and  the  special  instanoe&  On 
the  contraiy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ascents  from  par- 
ticular to  general  are  all  successive;  and  each  step  of 
this  ascent  requires  time,  and  labour,  and  a  patient 
examination  of  actual  &cts  and  objects. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  blame  Plato  for 
having  inadequate  views  of  the  nature  of  progressive 
knowledge^  at  the  time  when  kxfowledge  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  begun  its  progress.  But  we  already 
find  in  his  speculations,  as  appears  in  the  passages 
just  quoted  fix>m  his  writings,  several  points  brought 
into  view  which  will  require  our  continued  attention 
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as  we  proceed.  In  overlooking  the  necessity  of  a 
gradual  and  successive  advance  from  the  less  general 
to  the  more  general  truths,  Plato  shared  in  a  dimness 
of  vision^  which  prevailed  among  philosophers  to  the 
time  of  Francis  Bacon.  In  thinking  too  slightly 
of  the  study  of  actual  nature,  he  manifested  a  bias 
from  which  the  human  intellect  freed  itself  in  the 
vigorous  struggles  which  terminated  the  dark  ages. 
In  pointing  out  that  all  knowledge  implies  a  imity  of 
what  we  observe  as  manifold,  which  unity  is  given  by 
the  mind,  Plato  taught  a  lesson  which  has  of  late 
been  too  obscurely  acknowledged,  the  recoil  by  which 
men  repaired  their  long  neglect  of  facts  having  car- 
ried them  for  a  while  so  &r  as  to  think  that  &ct6 
were  the  whole  of  our  knowledge.  And  in  analysing 
this  principle  of  Unity,  by  which  we  thus  connect 
sensible  things,  into  various  Ideas,  such  as  Number, 
Magnitude,  Position,  Motion,  he  made  a  highly  im- 
portant step,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  philo- 
sophers in  succeeding  times  to  complete  and  to  follow 
out. 

But  the  efficacy  of  Plato's  speculations  in  their 
bearing  upon  physical  science,  and  upon  theory  in 
general,  was  much  weakened  by  the  confusion  of 
practical  with  theoretical  knowledge,  which  arose  from 
the  ethical  propensities  of  the  Socratic  school.  In 
the  Platonic  Dialogues,  Art  and  Science  are  constantly 
spoken  of  indiscriminately.  The  skill  possessed  by 
the  Painter,  the  Architect,  the  Shoemaker,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  just  example  of  human  science,  no  less 
than  the  knowledge  which  the  geometer  or  the  astro- 
nomer possesses  of  the  theoretical  truths  with  which 
he  is  conversant.  Not  only  so;  but  traditionary  and 
mythological  tales,  mystical  imaginations  and  fantasti- 
cal etymologies,  are  mixed  up,  as  no  less  choice  in- 
gredients, with  the  most  acute  logical  analyses,  and 
the  most  exact  conduct  of  metaphysical  controversies. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  knowledge 
possessed  by   the  theoretical    psychologist  and  the 


^  See  the  remuks  on  this  phrase  in  the  next  chapter. 
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pliysician^  the  pliiloBophical  teacher  of  morals  and  the 
l^lislator  or  the  adnunistrator  of  law.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even  in  our  own 
time  the  same  confusion  is  very  commonly  made  by 
persons  not  otherwise  ignorant  or  uncultured. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark  finally,  that 
Plato's  admiration  of  Ideas  was  not  a  barren  imagina- 
tion, even  so  &r  aa  regarded  physical  science.  For, 
as  we  have  seen',  he  had  a  very  important  share  in 
the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  epicycles,  having 
been  the  first  to  propose  to  astronomers  in  a  distinct 
form,  the  problem  of  which  that  theory  was  the  solu- 
tion ;  namely,  "  to  explain  the  celestial  phenomena  by 
the  combination  of  equable  circular  motions."  This 
demand  of  an  ideal  hypothesis  which  should  exactly 
express  the  phenomena  (as  well  as  they  could  then  be 
observed),  and  from  which,  by  the  interposition  of 
suitable  steps,  all  special  cases  might  be  deduced,  fidls 
in  well  with  those  views  respecting  the  proper  mode 
of  seeking  knowledge  which  we  have  quoted  from  the 
Phildma.  And  the  Idea  which  could  thus  represent 
and  replace  all  the  particular  Facts,  being  not  only 
sought  but  found,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
philosopher  was,  by  this  event,  strongly  confirmed  in 
his  persuasion  that  such  an  Idea  was  indeed  what  the 
inquirer  ought  to  seek.  In  this  conviction  all  his 
genuine  followers  up  to  modem  times  have  partici- 
pated ;  and  thus,  though  they  have  avoided  the  error 
of  those  who  hold  that  &cts  alone  are  valuable  as  the 
elements  of  our  knowledge,  they  have  frequently  run 
into  the  opposite  error  of  too  much  despising  and 
neglecting  &cts,  and  of  thinking  that  the  business  of 
the  inquirer  after  truth  was  only  a  profound  and  con- 
stant contemplation  of  the  conceptions  of  his  own 
mind     But  of  this  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Additional  Bbiiabks  on  Plato. 


T 


HE  leading  points  in  Plato's  writings  which  bear 
upon  the  philosophy  of  discoveiy  are  these : 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Ideas. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  One  and  the  Many. 

3.  The  notion  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  Science. 

4.  The  survey  of  existing  Sciences. 

I.  The  Doctrine  of  Ideas  is  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
problem  which  in  all  ages  forces  itself  upon  the  notice 
of  thoughtful  men;  namely,  How  can  certain  and 
permanent  knowledge  be  possible  for  man,  since  all 
nis  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  transient  and 
fluctuating  sensations  ?  And  the  answer  given  by  this 
doctrine  is,  that  certain  and  permanent  knowledge  is 
riot  derived  from  Sensations,  but  fix)m  Ickas.  There 
are  in  the  mind  certain  elements  of  knowledge  which 
are  not  derived  from  sensation,  and  are  only  imper- 
fectly exemplified  in  sensiMe  objects;  and  when  we 
reason  concerning  sensible  things  so  as  to  obtain  real 
knowledge,  we  do  so  by  considering  such  things  as 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  Ideas  concerning 
which  there  can  be  truth.  The  sciences  of  Geometry 
and  Arithmetic  show  that  there  (tre  truths  which 
man  can  know;  and  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas  explains 
how  this  is  possible. 

So  &r  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas  answers  its  primary 
purpose,  and  is  a  reply  (by  no  means  the  least  intel- 
ligible and  satisfactory  reply)  to  a  question  still  agi- 
tated among  philosophers:  What  is  the  ground  of 
geometrical  (and  other  necessary)  truth) 

But  Plato  seems,  in  many  of  his  writings,  to  extend 
this  doctrine  much  further;  and  to  assume,  not  only 
Ideas  of  Space  and  its  properties,  from  which  geome- 
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trical  tmths  are  deriyed;  but  of  Kelations,  as  the 
Belations  of  like  and  Unlike,  Greater  and  Less;  and 
of  mere  material  objects,  as  Tables  and  Chairs.  Now 
to  assume  Ideas  of  such  things  as  these  solves  no  dif- 
ficulty and  is  supported  bj  no  argument  In  this 
respect  the  Ideal  theory  is  of  no  value  in  Science. 

It  is  curious  that  we  have  a  very  acute  refutation 
of  the  Ideal  theory  in  this  sense,  not  only  in  Aristotle, 
tiie  open  opponent  of  Plato  on  this  subject,  but  in  the 
Platonic  writings  themselves :  namely,  in  the  Dialogue 
entitled  Farmenidea;  which,  on  this  and  on  other  ac- 
counts, I  consider  to  be  the  work  not  of  Plato,  but  of 
an  opponent  of  Plato  \ 

3.  I  have  spoken,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of 
Plato's  doctrine  that  truth  is  to  be  obtained  by  dis- 
cerning the  One  in  the  Many.  This  expression  is 
used,  it  would  seem,  in  a  somewhat  large  and  fluctuate 
ing  way,  to  mean  several  things;  as  for  instance, 
finding  the  one  kind  in  many  individuals  (for  in- 
stance, the  one  idea  of  dog  in  many  dogs);  or  the 
one  law  in  many  phenomena  (for  instance,  the  eccen- 
trics and  epicycles  in  many  planets).  In  any  inter- 
pretation, it  is  too  loose  and  indefinite  a  rule  to  be  of 
much  value  in  the  formatibn  of  sciences,  though  it 
has  been  recently  again  propounded  as  important  in 
modem  times. 

3.  I  have  said,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
Plato,  though  he  saw  that  scientific  truths  of  great 
generality  might  be  obtained  and  were  to  be  arrived 
at  by  philosophers,  overlooked  the  necessity  of  a  groh 
dual  and  miccesaive  advance  from  the  less  genertd  to 
the  more  general;  and  I  have  described  ihia  as  a 
*  dimness  of  vision.'  I  must  now  acknowledge  that  this 
18  not  a  very  appropriate  phrase;  for  not  only  no 
acuteness  of  vision  could  have  enabled  Plato  to  see 
that  gradual  generalization  in  science  of  which,  as  yet^ 
no  example  had  appeared;  but  it  was  very  fortunate 
foir  the  progress  of  truth,  at  that  time,  that  Plato  had 
im^nftrl  to  himself  the  object  of  science  to  be  general 


1  This  matter  is  forther  diaciuned  in  the  Appendix,  Essay  A. 
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and  sublime  truths  which  prove  themselves  to  be  true 
by  the  light  of  their  own  generality  and  symmetry. 
It  is  worth  while  to  illustrate  this  notice  of  Plato  by 
some  references  to  his  writings. 

In  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic^  Plato  treats  of 
the  then  existing  sciences  as  the  instruments  of  a 
philosophical  education.  Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  is  astronomy.  He  there  ridicules  the 
notion  that  astronomy  is  a  sublime  science  because  it 
makes  men  look  upvocurd.  He  asserts  that  the  really 
sublime  science  is  that  which  makes  men  look  at  the 
realities,  which  are  suggested  by  the  appearances  seen 
in  the  heavens :  namely,  the  spheres  which  revolve  and 
carry  the  luminaries  in  their  revolutions.  Now  it  was 
no  doubt  the  determined  search  for  such  '^realities" 
as  these  which  gave  birth  to  the  Greek  Astronomy^ 
that  first  and  critical  step  in  the  progress  of  scienca 
Plato,  by  his  exhortations,  if  not  by  his  suggestions, 
contributed  effectually,  as  I  conceive,  to  this  step  in 
science.  In  the  same  manner  he  requires  a  science  of 
Harmonica  which  shall  be  free  from  the  defects  and 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  actual  instruments.  This 
belief  that  the  universe  was  full  of  mathematical  rela- 
tions, and  that  these  were  the  true  objects  of  scientific 
research,  gave  a  vigour,  largeness  of  mind,  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Greek  speculators  which  no  more  cau- 
tious view  of  the  problem  of  scientific  discovery  could 
have  supplied.  It  was  weU  that  this  advanced  guard 
in  the  army  of  discoverers  was  filled  with  indomitable 
courage,  boundless  hopes,  and  creative  minds. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  disposition  to 
what  Bacon  calls  aMicipation  wa^  full  of  danger  as 
well  as  of  hopa  It  led  Plato  into  error,  as  it  led 
Kepler  afierwEirds,  and  many  others  in  all  ages  of 
scientific  activity.  It  led  Plato  into  error,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  led  him  to  assert  (in  the  Timoeua)  that 
the  four  elements,  Earth,  Air,  Fire  and  Water,  have, 
for  the  forms  of  their  particles  respectively,  the  Cube, 
the  Icosahedron,  the  Pyramid,  and  the  Octahedron; 
and  again,  when  it  led  him  to  despise  the  practical 
controversies  of  the  musicians  of  his  time;  which  con- 
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troversies  were,  in  fisict,  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  Harmomc&  And  in  like  man- 
ner it  led  Kepler  into  error  when  it  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  found  the  reason  of  the  number,  size  and 
motion  of  the  planetary  orbits  in  the  application  of 
the  five  regular  solids  to  the  frame  of  the  universe'. 

How  &r  the  caution  in  forming  hypotheses  which 
Bacon's  writmgs  vuge  upon  us  ia  more  severe  than 
suits  the  present  prospects  of  science,  we  may  hereafter 
consider;  but  it  is  plainly  veiy  conceivable  that  a 
boldness  in  the  invention  and  application  of  hypo- 
theses which  was  propitious  to  science  in  its  infancy, 
may  be  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  its  more  mature 
period:  and  further,  that  the  happy  effect  of  such  a 
temper  depended  entirely  upon  the  candotir,  skill  and 
labour  with  which  the  hypotheses  were  compared  with 
the  observed  phenomena. 

4.  Plato  has  given  a  survey  of  the  sciences  of  his 
time  as  Francis  Bacon  has  of  his.  Indeed  Plato  has 
given  two  such  surveys:  one,  in  the  Repvhlicy  in 
reviewing  as  I  have  said,  the  elements  of  a  philoso- 
phical education;  the  other  in  the  Timoeua,  as  the 
portions  of  a  theological  view  of  the  universe — such 
as  has  been  called  a  Theodiccea,  a  justification  of  God. 
In  the  former  passage  of  Plato,  the  sciences  enume- 
rated are  Arithmetic,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry, 
Astronomy  and  Harmonics'.  In  the  Timceus  we  have 
a  further  notice  of  many  other  subjects,  in  a  way 
which  Lb  intended,  I  conceive,  to  include  such  know- 
ledge as  Plato  had  then  arrived  at  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  universe.  The  subjects  there  referred  to  are^ 
as  I  have  elsewhere  stated^,  these:  light  and  heat^ 
water,  ice,  gold,  gems,  rust  and  other  natural  objects: 
— K>dour8,  taste,  hearing,  lights,  colour,  and  the  powers 
of  sense  in  general : — the  parts  and  organs  of  the  body, 
as  the  bones,  the  marrow,  the  brain,  flesh,  muscles, 
tendons^  ligaments  and  nerves;  the  skin,  the  hair,  the 


*  Thcae  nuitten  an  ftarther  diiciused  in  the  Appendix,  Essay  B. 

*  See  Appendix,  Essay  K 
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nails;  the  yeins  and  arteries;  respiration;  genera- 
tion; and  in  short,  every  obvious  point  of  physiology. 
But  the  opinions  thus  delivered  in  the  Timoeus  on  the 
latter  subject  have  little  to  do  with  the  progress  of 
real  knowledge.  The  doctrines,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  depend  upon  geometrical  and  arithmetical  rela- 
tions are  portions  or  preludes  of  the  sciences  which 
the  fulness  of  time  brought  forth. 

5.  I  may,  as  further  bearing  upon  the  Platonic 
notion  of  science,  notice  Plato's  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  According  to  him  the  Ideas 
which  are  the  constituents  of  science  form  an  Intel- 
ligible World,  while  the  visible  and  tangible  things 
which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  form  the  Visible 
World.  In  the  visible  world  we  have  shadows  and 
reflections  of  actual  objects,  and  by  these  shadows  and 
reflections  we  may  judge  of  the  objects,  even  when  we 
cannot  do  so  directly ;  as  when  men  in  a  dark  cavern 
judge  of  external  objects  by  the  shadows  which  they 
cast  into  the  cavern.  In  like  manner  in  the  Intelli- 
gible World  there  are  conceptions  which  are  the  usual 
objects  of  human  thought,  and  about  which  we  reason ; 
but  these  are  only  shadows  and  reflections  of  the  Ideas 
which  are  the  real  sources  of  truth.  And  the  Reason- 
ing Faculty,  the  Discursive  Reason,  the  LogoBj  which 
thus  deals  with  conceptions,  is  subordinate  to  the  In- 
tuitive Faculty,  the  Intuitive  Reason,  the  Nous,  ^hich 
apprehends  Ideas^  This  recognition  of  a  Faculty  in 
man  which  contemplates  the  foundations — ^the  Fwndar 
mental  Ideaa — of  science,  and  by  apprehending  such 
Ideas,  makes  science  possible,  is  consentaneous  to  the 
philosophy  which  I  have  all  along  presented,  as  the 
view  taught  us  by  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  science.  That  new  Fundamental  Ideas  are 
unfolded,  and  the  Intuitive  Faculty  developed  and 
enlarged  by  the  progress  of  science  and  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  reasonings,  Plato  appears  to  have 
discerned  in  some  measure,  though  dimly.  And  this 
is  the  less  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  this  gradual. and 


*  See  these  views  further  discussed  in  the  Appendix,  Essay  G. 
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sucoessiye  extension  of  the  field  of  Intuitive  Truth,  in 
proportion  as  we  become  familiar  with  a  larger  amount 
of  derived  truth,  is  even  now  accepted  by  few,  though 
proved  by  the  reasonings  of  the  greatest  scientific  dis- 
coverers in  every  age. 

The  leading  defect  in  Plato's  view  of  the  nature  of 
real  science  is  his  not  seeing  fully  the  extent  to  which 
experience  and  observation  are  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  He  considers  the  lumina- 
ries which  appear  in  the  heavens  to  be  not  the  true 
objects  of  astronomy,  but  only  some  imperfect  adum^ 
bratdon  of  them; — ^mere  diagrams  which  may  assist  us 
in  the  study  of  a  higher  truth,  as  beautiful  diagrams 
might  illustrate  the  truths  of  geometiy,  but  would  not 
prove  them.  This  notion  of  an  astronomy  which  is  an 
astronomy  of  Theories  and  not  of  Facts,  is  not  tenable, 
for  Theories  are  Facts.  Theories  and  Facts  are  equally 
Ttal;  true  Theories  are  Facts,  and  Facts  are  familiar 
Theoriea  But  when  Plato  says  that  astronomy  is  a 
aeries  of  problems  suggested  by  visible  things,  he  uses 
expressions  quite  conformable  to  the  true  philosophy 
of  science;  and  the  like  is  true  of  all  other  sciences. 
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Aristotle. 


rpHE  views  of  Aristotle  with  r^ard  to  the  foonda- 
X  tions  of  human  knowledge  are  veiy  different  from 
those  of  his  tutor  Plato,  and  are  even  by  himself  put 
in  opposition  to  them.  He  dissents  altogether  from 
the  Platonic  doctrine  that  Ideas  are  the  true  materials 
of  our  knowledge;  and  after  giving,  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  doctrine,  the  account  which  we  quoted 
in  the  last  chapter,  he  goes  on  to  reason  against  it. 
"Thus,"  he  says*,  "they  devised  Ideas  of  all  things 
which  are  spoken  of  as  universals :  much  as  if  any 
one  having  to  count  a  number  of  objects,  should  think 
that  he  could  not  do  it  while  they  were  few,  and 
should  expect  to  count  them  by  making  them  more 
numerous.  For  the  kinds  of  things  are  almost  more 
numerous  than  the  special  sensible  objects,  by  seeking 
the  causes  of  which  they  were  led  to  their  Ideas."  He 
then  goes  on  to  urge  several  other  reasons  against  the 
assumption  of  Ideas  and  the  use  of  them  in  philoso- 
phical researches. 

Aristotle  himself  establishes  his  doctrines  by  trains 
of  reasoning.  But  reasoning  must  proceed  from  cer- 
tain First  Principles;  and  the  question  then  arises, 
Whence  are  these  First  Principles  obtained?  To  this 
he  replies,  that  they  are  the  result  of  Experience,  and 
he  even  employs  the  same  technical  expression  by 
which  we  at  this  day  describe  the  process  of  collecting 
these  principles  from  observed  &cts; — ^that  they  are 
obtained  by  Induction,  I  have  already  quoted  pas- 
sages in  which  this  statement  is  made'.  "  The  way 
of  reasoning,"  he  says^  "is  the  same  in  philosophy, 


1  ATctap^  zlL  4.  'HM.Jn<i5(Lb.Lc.iU.iecta. 
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and  in  any  art  or  science :  we  must  collect  the  facts 
(ra  iicap^vTo)y  and  the  things  to  which  the  &cts  hap- 
pen, and  must  have  as  large  a  supply  of  these  as 
possible,  and  then  we  must  examine  them  according 
to  the  terms  of  our  syllogisms.".. /'There  are  peculiar 
principles  in  each  science;  and  in  each  case  these 
principles  must  be  obtained  from  eaeptriefme.  Thus 
astronomical  observation  supplies  the  principles  of 
astronomical  science.  For  the  phenomena  being 
rightiy  taken,  the  demonstrations  of  astronomy  were 
discoTered;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  any  other 
Art  or  Science.  So  that  if  the  &ot8  in  each  case  be 
taken,  it  is  our  business  to  construct  the  demonstra- 
tions. For  if  in  owr  natv/ral  history  (Kara  nijv  urro- 
/Mor)  we  have  omitted  none  of  the  fistcts  and  properties 
which  belong  to  the  subject,  we  shall  learn  what  we 
can  demonstrate  and  what  we  cannot."  And  again^, 
''It  is  manifest  that  if  any  sensation  be  wanting, 
there  must  be  some  knowledge  wanting,  which  we  are 
thus  prevented  from  having.  For  we  acquire  know- 
ledge either  by  Induction  (^Traycoyg)  or  by  Demonstra- 
tion :  and  Dei^onstration  is  from  universals,  but  In- 
duction from  particulars.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
universal  theoretical  propositions  except  by  Induction : 
and  we  cannot  make  inductions  without  having  sen- 
sation ;  for  sensation  has  to  do  with  particulars." 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term 
Inductionj  aa  we  use  it,  to  express  the  process  of 
collecting  a  general  proposition  from  particular  cases 
in  which  it  is  exemplified.  Thus  in  a  passage  which 
we  have  already  quoted*,  he  says,  "Induction,  and 
Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  when  we  attribute  one 
extreme  term  to  the  middle  by  means  of  the  other," 
The  import  of  this  technical  phraseology  will  further 
appear  by  the  example  which  he  gives:  "We  find 
that  several  animals  which  are  deficient  in  bile  are 
long-lived,  aa  man,  the  horse,  the  mule;  hence  we 
infer  that  aU  animals  which  are  deficient  in  bile  are 
long-lived" 


*  ifMlyt  Pott  L  za  *  .inolyt  Prior.  U.  33,  «iV>lT^Jtra)^c 
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We  may  observe,  however,  that  both  Aristotle's 
notion  of  indaction,  and  many  other  parts  of  his 
philosophy,  are  obscure  and  imperfect,  in  consequence 
of  his  revising  to  contemplate  ideas  as  something 
distinct  from  sensation.  It  thus  happens  that  he 
always  assumes  the  ideas  which  enter  into  his  proposi- 
tion as  given;  and  oonaders  it  as  the  philosopher's 
business  to  determine  whether  such  propositions  are 
true  or  not :  whereas  the  most  important  feature  in 
induction  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  vntrodudion  of  a 
new  idea,  and  not  its  employment  when  once  intro- 
duced. That  the  mind  in  this  manner  gives  unity  to 
that  which  is  manifold,— that  we  are  thus  led  to  specu- 
lative principles  which  have  an  evidence  higher  than 
any  others, — and  that  a  peculiar  sagacity  in  some  men 
seizes  upon  the  conceptions  by  which  the  &cts  may  be 
bound  into  true  propositions, — are  doctrines  which 
form  no  essential  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite, 
although  such  views  are  sometimes  recognised,  more 
or  less  clearly,  in  his  expressions.  Thus  he  says*, 
*^  There  can  be  no  knowledge  when  the  sensation  does 
not  continue  in  the  mind.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  both  to  perceive,  and  to  have  some  unity  in 
the  mind  (attrtfavoft^ots  ^etv  Iv  rC  Iv  r^  ^xS)  >  ^^^ 
many  such  perceptions  having  taken  place,  some 
difference  is  then  perceived :  and  fix)m  the  remem- 
brance of  these  arises  Reason.  Thus  from  Sensation 
comes  Memory,  and  from  Memoiy  of  the  same  thing 
often  repeated  comes  Experience :  for  many  acts  of 
Memory  make  up  one  Experience.  And  from  Expe- 
rience, or  from  any  Universal  Notion  '^^ch  takes  a 
permanent  place  in  the  mind, — from  the  umtt/  in  the 
manifold,  the  same  some  one  thing  being  found  in 
many  facts,-^-springs  the  first  principle  of  Art  and  of 
Science;  of  Art,  if  it  be  employed  about  production; 
of  Science,  if  about  existence." 

•  AnalifL  Poit  U.  xg.  This  cofteetkm  d<m  not  dlttarb  the 

f  Bat  the  best  reading  seems  to  be  general  sense  of  Uie  passage,  that 

not  ly  1%  bat  In:  and  the  dause  most  the  first  principles  of  sdenee  are 

be  rendered  **both  to  peroeiveand  to  obtained  by  finding  the  One  in  the 

retain  the  perception  in  the  mind.**  Many. 
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I  will  add  to  this,  Aristotle's  notioe  of  SagacUy; 
flinoe,  although  little  or  no  further  reference  is  Qiade 
to  1^  quality  in  his  philosophy,  the  passage  fixes  our 
attention  upon  an  important  step  in  the  formation  of 
knowledga  ^'Sagaoitj"  ((iyxtvota),  he  says',  "is  a 
hitting  by  guess  (twrroxU  ris)  upon  the  middle  term 
(the  conception  common  to  two  caaes)  in  an  inapprecia- 
ble time.  As  for  example,  if  any  one  seeing  that  the 
bright  aide  of  the  moon  is  always  towards  the  sun, 
suddenly  perceives  why  this  is;  namely,  because  the 
moon  ^diies  by  the  light  of  the  sun  : — or  if  he  sees 
a  person  talking  with  a  rich  man^  he  guesses  that  h^ 
is  borrowing  money;— (mt  conjectures  that  two  pqrsons 
are  friends,  because  they  are  enemies  of  the  same 
penon." — ^To  consider  only  tlie  first  of  these  exam- 
ples;— the  conception  here  introduced,  that  of  a  body 
shining  by  the  light  which  another  casts  upon  it,  is 
not  contained  in  the  observed  facts,  but  introduced 
by  the  mind.  It  is,  in  shorty  that  eonoeption  whioh^ 
in  the  act  of  induction,  the  mind  superctdds  to  the  phe- 
nomena as  th^  are  presented  by  the  seises :  and  to 
invent  snch  appropriate  e(mceptions,  such  "eustochies," 
is,  indeed,  the  precise  office  of  inductive  sagacity. 

At  the  end  <^  this  work  (the  Later  Analytics) 
Aristotle  ascribes  our  knowledge  of  principles  to  In- 
tellect {voMf  or,  as  it  appears  necessary  to  translate 
the  word,  IfUmtian^  *'  Smoe,  of  our  intellectual  habits 
by  which  we  aim  at  truth,  some  are  always  true,  but 
some  admit  of  being  &lse,  as  Opinion  and  Basoning,  but 
Seienoe  and  Intuition  are  always  true ;  and  since  t^ere 
is  nothing  which  is  more  certain  than  Science  except 
Intuition;  and  since  Principles  are  better  known  to 
us  than  the  Deductions  £rpm  them;  and  since  all 
Seienoe  is  connected  by  reasoning,  we  cannot  have 
Science  respeoting  Principles.  Considering  this  then, 
and  ihsA  the  beginning  of  Demonstration  cannot  be 
Demonstration,  nor  the  beginning  of  Science,  Science; 
and  since,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
truth,  Intuition  must  be  the  begini^ng  of  Science." 
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What  is  here  said,  is,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
respecting  the  nature  of  Science,  if  by  this  Intuition 
we  understand  that  contemplation  of  certain  Funda- 
mental Ideas,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  rigorous  know- 
ledge. But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  approxi- 
mation, Aristotle  was  &r  from  having  an  habitual 
and  practical  possession  of  the  principles  which  he 
thus  touches  upon.  He  did  not,  in  reality,  construct 
his  philosophy  by  giving  Unity  to  that  which  was 
manifold,  or  by  seeking  in  Intuition  principles  which 
might  be  the  basis  of  Demonstration;  nor  did  he  col- 
lect^ in  each  subject,  fundamental  propositions  by  an 
induction  of  particulars.  He  rather  endeavoured  to 
divide  than  to  unite;  he  employed  himself  not  in 
combining  &cts,  but  in  analysing  notions;  and  the 
criterion  to  which  he  referred  his  analysis  was,  not 
the  &cts  of  our  experience,  but  our  habits  of  lan- 
guage. Thus  his  opinions  rested,  not  upon  sound 
inductions,  gathered  in  each  case  from  the  phenomena 
by  means  of  appropriate  Ideas;  but  upon  the  loose 
and  vague  generalizations  which  are  implied  in  the 
common  use  of  speech. 

Yet  Aristotle  was  so  far  consistent  with  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  knowledge  from  expe- 
rience, that  he  made  in  almost  every  province  of  human 
knowledge,  a  vast  collection  of  such  special  &cts  as 
the  experience  of  his  time  supplied.  These  collections 
are  almost  unrivalled,  even  to  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially in  Natural  History;  in  other  departments,  when 
to  the  facts  we  must  add  the  right  Inductive  Idea,  in 
order  to  obtain  truth,  we  find  little  of  value  in  the 
Aristotelic  works.  But  in  those  parts  which  refer  to 
Natural  Histoiy,  we  find  not  only  an  immense  and 
varied  collection  of  foots  and  observations,  but  a  saga- 
city and  acuteness  in  classification  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent  faculty  in  Aristotle's  mind. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  in  succeeding  ages  will 
come  under  our  notice  shortly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Additional  Eemarks  on  Abistotle. 


I.   i^NE  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  in  Aris- 

\J  totle's  doctrines  as  bearing  upon  the  philosophy 
of  Science  is  his  account  of  that  mode  of  attaining 
tiuih  which  is  called  Indv>ction;  for  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  Induction  as  the  process  by  which  our 
Sciences  have  been  formed;  and  we  call  them  collect- 
ively the  Indudive  Sciences.  Aristotlef  often  speaks  of 
Induction,  as  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  Socrates 
introduced  the  frequent  use  of  it  But  the  cardinal 
passage  on  this  subject  is  in  his  AncUi/tics,  in  which  he 
compares  Syllogism  and  Induction  as  two  modes  of 
drawing  conclusions  \  He  there  says  that  all  belief 
arises  either  from  Syllogism  or  from  Induction:  and 
adds  that  Induction  is,  when  by  means  of  one  extreme 
term  we  infer  the  other  extreme  to  be  true  of  the 
middle  term.  The  example  which  he  gives  is  this : 
knowing  that  particular  animals  are  long-lived,  as 
elephant,  horse,  mule;  and  finding  that  these  animals 
agree  in  having  no  gall-bladder;  we  infer,  by  In- 
ducUon,  that  aU  animals  which  have  no  gall-bladder 
are  long-lived.  This  may  be  done,  he  says,  if  the 
middle  and  the  second  extreme  are  convertible  :  as 
the  following  formal  statement  may  show. 

Elephant,  horse,  mule,  <&c.  are  long-lived. 

Elephant,  horse,  mule,  <fea  are  all  gall-less. 
If  we  might  convert  this  proposition,  and  say 

All  gall-less  animals  are  as  elephant,  horse,  mule. 
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we  might  infer  syllogisUcaUy  that 

All  gall-less  animals  are  long-lived. 

And  though  we  cannot  infer  this  syllogistically,  we 
infer  it  by  Induction,  when  we  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  instances'. 

I  have  already  elsewhere  given  this  account  of  In- 
duction, as  a  process  employed  in  the  formation  of  our 
knowledge*.  What  I  have  now  to  remark  concerning 
Aristotle  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  that  in  establishing  such  a  proposition  as  that 
which  he  gives  as  his  instance,  the  main  difficulty  is 
the  discovery  of  a  middle  term  which  will  allow  us  to 
frame  such  a  proposition  as  we  need.  The  zoologist 
who  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  animals  are  long- 
lived,  might  guess  long  before  he  guessed  that  the 
absence  o£  the  gall-bladder  supplieid  the  requisite 
middle  term;  (if  the  proposition  were  true;  which  it 
is  not)  And  ja  like  manner  in  other  cases,  it  is  diffi^ 
oult  to  find  a  middle  term,  which  enables  us  to  ooUect 
a  inx)poaitiQn  by  Induction.  And  herein  consists  the 
imperfection  of  his  view  of  the  subject ;  which  con- 
siders the  main  point  to  be  the  proof  of  the  proposition 
when  the  conceptions  are  given;  whereas  the  main 
point  really  is,  the  discovery  of  conceptions  which  will 
make  a  true  proposition  possible. 

2.  Since  the  main  characteristic  of  the  steps 
which  have  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  physical 
sciences,  is  not  merely  that  they  are  propositions  col- 
lected by  Induction,  but  by  the  introduction  (^  a  new 
conception;  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  not  a 
characteristic  designation  of  these  Sciences  to  call  them 
Inductive  Soienees,  Almost  every  discovery  involves 
in  it  the  introduction  of  a  new  conception,  as  the  ele- 
ment of  a  new  proposition;  and  the  novelty  of  the 
conception  is  more  characteristic  of  the  stages  of  disco- 
very than  the  inductive  application  of  it.     Hence  as 


'  See  on  tbis  mlitJeot  Appendix,  Enaj  D. 
*  See  the  obi^rter  on  Oertein  Chenwteriitica  of  SGientiflc  Induction  in 
the  FMl.Ind.  Scat  in  the  Nir9.0r^,Bmo9» 
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bearing  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Discoveiy,  the  state- 
ments of  Aristotle  oonceming  Induction,  tiiough  acute 
and  valuable,  are  not  so  yaluable  as  thej  might  seem. 
Even  Francis  Bacon,  it  has  been  asserted,  erred  in  the 
same  way  (and  of  course  with  less  excuse)  in  asserting 
Induction,  of  a  certain  kind,  to  be  the  great  instrument 
fon  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  in  overlooking 
iAkd  necessily  of  the  Inve/ntion  which  gives  Induction 
its  value. 

3.  The  invention  or  disooveiy  of  a  conception  by 
wludi  many  &ct8  of  observation  are  conjoined  so 
as  to  make  them  the  materials  of  a  proposition,  is 
called  in  Plato,  as  we  have  wenyfindmg  the  (hie  in  the 
Mamy. 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Later  Analytical 
Aristotle  uses  the  same  expression,  and  speaks  very 
justly  respecting  the  formation  of  knowledge  Indeed 
the  TUU»  of  the  chapters  of  this  and  many  parts  of 
Aristotle's  works  would  lead  us  to  expect  just  such  a 
Hiiksophy  of  Discovery  as  is  the  object  of  our  study 
at  present.  Thus  we  have,  Anal,  Post.  B.  u.  chap.  13 : 
''How  we  are  to  hunt  {OifpcUw)  the  predications  of  a 
Definition.^  Qhap.  14  :  ''Precepts  for  the  invention 
of  IVoblems  and  of  a  Middle  Term :"  and  the  like. 
But  when  we  oome  to  read  these  chapters^  they  con- 
lain  little  that  is  of  value,  and  resolve  themselves 
mostly  into  permutations  of  Aristotle's  logical  phraseo- 
kgy. 

4.  Hie  part  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  which 
has  most  permanently  retained  its  place  in  modem 
Sciences  is  a  part  of  whidi  a  use  has  been  made  quite 
different  from  that  whidi  was  originally  contemplated. 
The  "  five  words''  which  are  explained  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Aristotle's  Gategariea:  namely,  the  words 
GenoSj  SpecieSy  D^fferenee,  Property y  Aocidenty  were  in- 
troduced mainly  that  they  might  be  used  in  tiie  propo- 
dtums  of  which  Syllogisms  consist,  and  might  thus  be 
the  elements  of  reasoning.  But  it  has  so  happened 
that  these  words  are  rarely  used  in  Sciences  of 
Beasoning^  but  are  abundantly  and  commonly  used  in 
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the  Sciences  of  Classification,  as  I  hare  explained  in 
speaking  of  the  Classificatorj  Sciences  \ 

5.  Of  Aristotle's  actual  contributions  to  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences  I  have  spoken  in  the  History  of  those 
Sciences'.  I  have'  stated  that  he  conceived  the  globu- 
lar form  of  the  earth  so  clearly  and  gave  so  forcibly 
the  arguments  for  that  doctrine,  that  we  may  look 
upon  him  as  the  most  effective  teacher  of  it  Also  in 
the  Appendix  to  that  History,  published  in  the  third 
edition,  I  have  given  Aristotle's  account  of  the  Rain- 
bow, as  a  further  example  of  his  industrious  accumula- 
tion of  fisu^ts,  and  of  his  liability  to  error  in  his  fisicts. 

6.  We  do  not  find  Aristotle  «o  much  impressed 
as  we  might  have  expected  by  that  great  monument 
of  Grecian  ingenuity,  the  theory  of  epicycles  and  ex- 
centrics  which  his  predecessor  Plato  urged  so  strong- 
ly upon  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries.  Aris- 
totle proves,  as  I  have  said,  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth  by  good  and  sufficient  arguments.  He  also 
proves  by  arguments  which  seem  to  him  quite  con- 
clusive^, that  the  earth  is  in  the  center  of  the  imi verse, 
and  immoveable.  As  to  the  motions  of  the  rest  of. 
the  planets,  he  says  littla  The  questions  of  their 
order,  and  their  distances,  and  the  like,  belong,  he  says, 
to  Astrology*.  He  remarks  only  that  the  revolution 
of  the  heaven  itself  the  outermost  revolution,  is  simple 
and  the  quickest  of  all:  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
others  are  slow^,  each  moving  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  heaven  in  its  own  circle  :  and  that  it  is  reason- 
able that  those  which  are  nearest  to  the  first  revolu- 
tion shoidd  take  the  longest  time  in  describing  their 
own  circle,  and  those  thkt  are  furthest  off,  the  least 
time,  and  the  intermediate  ones  in  the  order  of  their 
distances,  '*  as  also  the  mathematicians  show." 

In  the  Metaphysics*  he  enumerates  the  circular 
movements  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  astro- 


«  Phil  Ind  Se.  b.  TiiL  c  L  art  zz^orHM.  5a  Id.  b.  tUL 
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nomers  Endoxus  and  Calippns  for  the  explanation  of 
the  ph^iomena  presented  by  the  sun,  moon  and  pla- 
nets. These,  he  says,  amount  to  fifty- five;  and  this,  he 
says,  must  be  the  number  of  essences  and  principles 
which  exist  in  the  universa 

7.  In  the  Sciences  of  Classification,  and  especially 
in  the  classification  of  animals,  higher  claims  have 
been  made  for  Aristotle,  which  I  have  discussed  in 
Uie  History",  I  have  there  attempted  to  show  that 
Aristotle's  classification,  inasmuch  as  it  enumerates  all 
the  parts  of  animals,  may  be  said  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials of  every  subsequent  classification :  but  that  it  can* 
not  be  said  to  anticipate  any  modem  system,  because 
the  different  grades  of  classification  are  not  made  svlh 
ardinaie  to  one  another  as  a  ST/stem  of  classification 
requires.  I  have  the  satis&ction  of  finding  Mr.  Owen 
agreeing  with  me  in  these  views". 

8.  Francis  Bacon's  criticism  on  Aristotle  which  I 
have  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  History*',  is 
severe,  and  I  think  evidently  the  result  of  prejudice. 
He  disparages  Aristotle  in  comparison  with  the  other 
philosophers  of  Greece.  ^  Their  systems,'  he  says,  '  had 
some  savour  of  experience,  and  nature,  and  bodily 
things;  while  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  in  general, 
sound  only  of  Logical  Terms. 

*Nor  let  anyone  be  moved  by  this:  that  in  his 
books  O/AnimcUsy  and  in  his  ProUemSy  and  in  others 
of  his  tracts,  there  is  often  a  quoting  of  experiments. 
For  he  had  made  up  his  mind  beforehand;  and  did  not 
consult  experience  in  order  to  make  right  propositions 
and  axioms,  but  when  he  had  settled  his  system  to  his 
will,  he  twisted  experience  round  and  made  her  bend 
to  his  sjrstemu' 

I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  said  with  any  trutL 
I  know  no  instances  in  which  Aristotle  has  twisted  ex- 
perience round,  and  made  her  bend  to  his  system.     In 
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his  FrobUmSf  be  is  so  iGsur  from  giving  dogmatical  solu- 
tions of  the  questions  proposed,  that  in  most  cases,  he 
propounds  two  or  thx^  solutions  as  la^re  suggestions 
and  coi^jectures.  And  both  in  his  History  of  Animals, 
as  I  have  said,  and  in  others  of  his  works,  the  want  of 
system  gives  tiiem  an  incoherent  and  tumultuary  cha- 
racter, which  even  a  j&lse  system  would  have  advan* 
tageously  removed;  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it  is 
easier  to  translate  a  &lse  system  into  a  true  one,  than 
to  introduce  system  into  a  mass  of  confusion. 

9.  It  is  curious  that  a  fundamental  error  into 
which  Aristotle  fell  in  his  view  of  the  condiUons 
which  determine  the  formation  of  Science  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  one  of  Francis  Baccm's  leading 
mistakes.  Aristotle  says,  ihat  Science  consists  in 
knowing  the  cau9e$  of  things,  as  Bacon  aims  at  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the/arme  or  6$$9nce$  of  things 
and  their  qualities.  But  the  history  of  all  the  sciences 
teaches  us  that  sciences  do  not  be^  with  such  know- 
ledge, and  that  in  few  cases  only  do  th^  ever  attain  to 
it.  Sciences  begin  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, and  proceed  by  the  discovery  of  the  scientific 
ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  colligated,  as  I 
have  shown  in  other  wodcs^'.  The  discovery  of  causes 
is  not  beyond  the  human  powers,  as  some  have 
taught  Those  who  thus  speak  disregard  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  history  of  Physical  Astronomy,  of 
Geology,  of  Physical  Optics,  Thermotics  and  other 
sciences.  But  the  discoveiy  of  causes,  and  of  the 
essential  forms  of  qualities,  is  a  triumph  reswved  for 
the  later  stages  of  each  Science^  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena  ha3  already  made  great 
progress.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Aristotle 
wo^d  discern  this  truth,  when,  as  jet,  there  was  no 
Science  extant  in  which  it  had  been  exemplified.  Yet 
in  Astronomy,  the  theory  of  epioydes  ai^  excentrics 
had  immense  value,  and  even  has  still,  as  representing 
the  laws  of  phenomena ;  whUe  the  attempt  to  find  in 
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it)  M  Aristotle  widied  to  do,  the  tiltimate  causes  of 
the  motions  of  the  uniyerse,  could  only  mislead.  The 
Aristotelian  maxim,  which  sounds  so  plausible,  and 
has  been  so  genendlj  accepted,  that  "  to  know  truly  is 
to  know  the  causes  of  things,"  is  a  bad  guide  in 
scientific  researcL  Instead  of  it  we  might  substitute 
this:  that  '* though  we  may  aspire  to  know  at  last 
loAy  things  are,  we  must  be  content  for  a  long  time 
with  knowing  how  they  are." 

10.  Hence  if  we  are  asked  whether  Plato  or 
Aristotle  had  the  truer  views  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perty of  Science,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  Plato ; 
for  though  his  notion  of  a  real  Intelligible  World,  of 
which  the  Visible  world  was  a  fleeting  and  changeable 
shadow,  was  extravagant,  yet  it  led  him  to  seek  to 
determine  the  forms  of  the  Intelligible  Things,  which 
are  really  the  laws  of  visible  phenomena;  while  Aris- 
totle was  led  to  pass  lightly  over  such  laws,  because 
they  did  not  at  once  reveal  the  causes  which  produced 
the  phenomena. 

1 1.  Aristotle,  throughout  his  works,  takes  numerotis 
occasions  to  argue  against  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas. 
Tet  these  Ideas,  so  far  as  they  were  the  Intelligible 
Forms  of  Visible  Things,  were  really  fit  objects  of 
philosophical  research;  and  the  search  after  them  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
Sciesice.  And  we  may  see  in  the  c^ect  of  this  search 
the  answer  to  many  of  Aristotle's  strongest  argu- 
menta  For  instance,  Aristotle  says  that  Plato,  by 
way  of  explaining  things,  adds  to  them  as  many 
Ideas,  and  that  tibis  is  just  as  if  a  man  having  to 
reckon  a  lai^e  number,  were  to  begin  by  adding  to  it 
another  large  number.  It  is  plain  that  to  this  we 
may  reply,  ^hat  the  adopting  the  Ideas  of  Cycles,  along 
wiUi  the  motions  of  the  Planets,  does  really  explain 
^e  motions;  and  that  the  Cycles  are  not  simply  added 
to  the  phenomena,  but  include  and  supersede  the  phe- 
nomena :  a  finite  number  of  Cycles  include  and  repre- 
Bent  an  infinite  number  of  separate  phenomena. 

To  Aristotle's  argument  iliat  Ideas  cannot  be  the 
Causes  or  Principles  of  Things,  we  should  reply,  that 
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though  they  cannot  be  this,  they  may  nevertheless  be, 
and  must  be,  the  Conditions  and  Principles  of  our 
Knowledge,  which  is  what  we  want  them  to  be. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  the  main  features  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  so  &r  as  it  concerns  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences,  in  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
Book  L 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Thb  Later  Greeks. 


flltLuS  while  Plato  was  disposed  to  seek  the  essence 
X  of  our  knowledge  in  Ideas  alone,  Aristotle,  slight- 
ing this  source  of  truth,  looked  to  Experience  as  the 
beginning  of  Science;  and  he  attempted  to  obtain,  by 
division  and  deduction,  all  that  Ikperience  did  not 
immediately  supply.  And  thus,  with  these  two  great 
names,  b^an  that  struggle  of  opposite  opinions  which 
has  ever  since  that  time  agitated  the  speculative  world, 
as  men  have  urged  the  claims  of  Ideas  or  of  Expe- 
rience to  our  respect,  and  as  alternately  each  of  these 
elements  of  knowledge  has  been  elevated  above  its  due 
place,  while  the  other  has  been  unduly  depressed.  We 
shall  see  the  successive  turns  of  this  balanced  struggle 
in  the  remaining  portions  of  this  review. 

But  we  may  observe  that  practically  the  influence 
of  Plato  predominated  rather  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  history  of  ancient  philo- 
Boi^y.  It  was,  indeed,  an  habitual  subject  of  dispute 
among  men  of  letters,  whether  the  sources  of  true 
knowledge  are  to  be  found  in  the  Senses  or  in  the 
Mind;  the  Epicureans  taking  one  side  of  this  alterna- 
tive, and  the  Academics  another,  while  the  Stoics  in 
a  certain  manner  included  both  elements  in  their  view. 
But  none  of  these  sects  showed  their  persuasion  that 
the  materials  of  knowledge  were  to  be  found  in  the 
domain  of  Sense,  by  seeking  them  there.  No  one 
appears  to  have  thought  of  following  the  example  of 
Anstotle,  and  gathering  together  a  store  of  observed 
&ctB.  We  may  except,  perhaps,  assertions  belonging 
to  some  provinces  of  Natural  History,  which  were 
collected  by  various  writers  :  but  in  these,  the  mixed 
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character  of  the  Btatements,  the  want  of  discrimination 
in  the  estimate  of  evidence,  the  credulity  and  love  of 
the  maryellons  which  the  authors  for  Uie  most  part 
displayed,  showed  that  instead  of  improving  upon  the 
example  of  Aristotle,  they  were  wandering  further 
and  further  from  the  path  of  real  knowledge.  And 
while  they  thus  collected,  with  so  little  judgment, 
such  statements  as  offered  themselves,  it  hardly  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  enlarge  the  stores 
of  observation  by  the  aid  of  experiment ;  and  to  learn 
what  the  laws  of  nature  were,  by  trying  what  were 
their  results  in  particular  cases.  They  used  no  instru- 
ments for  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  except  logical  distinctionB  and  discussions ; 
and  proceeded  as  if  ^e  phenomena  familiar  to  their 
predecessors  must  contain  all  that  was  needed  as  a 
basis  for  natural  philosophy.  By  thus  oontentii^ 
themselves  with  the  &cts  which  ^e  earlier  philoso^ 
phers  had  contemplated,  they  were  led  also  to  confino 
themselves  to  the  ideas  whidi  those  philosophers  had 
put  forth.  For  all  the  most  remarkable  alternatives 
of  hypothesis,  so  far  as  they  could  be  constructed  with 
a  dig^^  ^^^  common  knowledge  of  phenomena,  had 
been  promulgated  by  the  acute  and  profound  thinkers 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  phi]ios<^hy :  and  it  was 
not  given  to  man  to  add  mudi  to  the  original  inven- 
tions of  their  minds  till  he  had  undergone  anew  a  long 
discipline  of  observation,  and  of  thought  employed 
upon  observation.  Thus  the  later  authors  of  the  Greek 
Schools  became  little  better  than  oommenta;torB  on 
the  earlier;  and  the  common-places  with  which  the 
different  schools  carried  on  their  debates, — ^the  con- 
stantly recurring  argument^  with  its  known  attendant 
answer, — ^the  distinctions  drawn  finer  and  finer  and 
leading  to  nothing, — ^render  the  specxdationa  of  those 
times  a  schokutic  philosophy,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  employ  iha  teim  when  we  spei^  of  the 
labours  of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  understood 
that  I  now  refer  to  that  which  is  here  my  subject^  tiie 
opinions  concerning  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the 
methods  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
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knowledge.  Whether  the  moral  speculations  of  the 
ancient  world  were  of  the  same  stationary  kind,  going 
their  round  in  a  limited  circle,  like  their  metaphysics 
and  i^ysic8|  must  be  considered  on  some  other  occa- 
sion. 

'Mr.  Grote,  in  his  very  interesting  discussion  of 
Socrates's  teaching,  notices  also'  the  teaching  of  Hip* 
pocrates,  which  he  conceives  to  have  in  one  respect 
^  same  tendency  as  the  philosophy  of  Socrates; 
namely,  to  turn  away  from  the  vague  aggregate  of 
doctrines  and  guesses  which  constituted  the  Physical 
Philosophy  of  that  time,  and  to  pursue  instead  a  spe- 
cial and  more  practical  course  of  inquiry :  Hippocrates 
selecting  Medicine  and  Socrates  selecting  Ethics.  By 
this  limitation  of  their  subject,  they  avoided  some  of 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  For,  as  Mr.  Grote 
has  also  remarked,  *'  the  earlier  speculators,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  the  Pythagoreans,  all 
bad  skiU.  present  to  their  minds  the  vast  and  undivided 
problems  which  have  been  transmitted  down  from  the 
old  poets;  bending  their  minds  to  the  invention  of 
some  system  which  would  explain  them  all  at  once,  or 
assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving  both  how  the 
Kosmos  first  began  and  how  it  continued  to  move  on." 
There  could  be  no  better  remedy  for  this  ambitious 
error  of  the  human  mind  than  to  have  a  definite  sub- 
ject of  study,  such  as  the  diseases  and  the  health  of 
the  human  body.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  the  study 
of  medieine  did  draw  its  cultivators  away  from  this 
ancient  but  unprofitable  field.  Hippocrates'  condemns 
tiioee  who,  as  Empedodes,  set  themselves  to  make  out 
nHiat  man  was  from  the  beginning,  how  he  b^an  first 
to  exist,  and  in  what  manner  he  was  constructed. 
This  is,  he  says,  no  part  of  medicine.  In  like  manner 
be  blames  and  refutes  those  who  make  some  simple 
at,  Hot^  or  Cold,  or  Moist^  or  Dry,  the  cause  of 


1  Tbenaufatder  of  tUfdutptor  it  new  in  tlM  present  edition. 
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diseases,  and  give  medical  precepts  professing  to  be 
founded  on  this  hypothesis. 

These  passages  are  marked  hj  the  prudence  which 
practical  study  suggests  to  a  calm  and  clear-sighted 
man.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  opened  the 
way  to  a  Science  of  Medicine;  for  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  here  use  the  word  Sd&nce,  namely,  a  collec- 
tion of  general  truths  inferred  fix)m  facts  by  successive 
discoverers,  we  have  even  yet  no  Science  of  Medioina 
The  question  with  regard  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  Elements  of  which  bodies  are  composed  began 
to  be  agitated,  as  we  have  seen,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  continued  long  to  be  r^arded 
as  a  chief  point  of  physiological  doctrine.  In  Chen's 
work  we  have  a  treatise  entitled.  On  the  Elements 
according  to  Hippocrates;  and  the  writer  explains^ 
that  though  Hippocrates  has  not  written  any  work 
with  the  title  On  the  BlementSy  yet  that  he  has  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Nocture  of  Man  shown  his  opinion  on 
that  subject  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Elements, 
Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  Dry,  subsisted  long  in  the  schools, 
we  have  evidence  in  Gklen.  He  tells  us*  that  when 
he  was  a  student  of  nineteen  years  old  a  teacher  urged 
this  lore  uppn  him,  and  regarded  him  as  very  conten- 
tious and  perverse,  because  he  offered  objections  to 
it.  His  account  of  the  Dialogue  between  him  and  the 
teacher  is  curious.  But  in  Hippocrates  the  doctrine 
of  these  four  elements  is  replaced,  in  a  great  meastire, 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Humours  of  which  the 
human  body  is  constituted;  namely.  Blood,  Phlegm, 
Tellow  Bile  and  Black  Bila  Ckden  dwells  with  em- 
phasis upon  Hippocrates's  proof  that  there  must  be 
more  than  one  such  element'. 

"  What,"  he  asks,  "is  the  method  of  finding  the 
Elements  of  bodies  1  There  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
no  other  than  that  which  was  introduced  by  Hippo- 
crates ;  namely,  we  must  inquire  whether  there  be  only 
one  element,  everywhere  the  same  in  kind,  or  whether 


«  lib.  L  c.  9.  *  Jk  BUm,  L  6. 

*  In  fonner  edifeiona  I  hare  not  done  Justice  to  this  pMsage. 
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there  are  more  than  one,  various  and  unlike  each 
other.  And  if  the  Element  be  not  one  only,  but 
seyeral,  yarious  and  dissimilar,  we  must  inquire  in 
the  second  place,  how  many  elements  there  are,  and 
what,  and  of  what  kind  they  are,  and  how  related  in. 
their  association. 

^  Now  that  the  First  Element  is  not  one  only  of 
which  both  our  bodies  and  those  of  all  other  creatures 
were  produced,  Hippocrates  shows  from  these  consi- 
derations. And  it  is  better  first  to  put  down  his  own 
expressions  and  then  to  expound  them.  '  I  assert  that 
if  man  consisted  of  one  element  only  he  could  not  £stll 
fflck ;  for  there  would  be  nothing  which  could  derange 
his  health,  if  he  were  all  of  one  Element.' " 

The  doctrine  of  One  Element  did  not  prevail  much 
after  the  time  of  Hippocrates :  the  doctrine  of  Four 
l^ements  continued,  as  I  have  said,  long  to  hold  pos- 
session of  the  Schools,  but  does  not  appear  as  an 
important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Four  Humours  (Blood,  Phlegm,  Yel- 
low Bile  and  Black  Bile)  is  more  peculiarly  his,  and 
long  retained  its  place  as  a  principle  of  physiological 
Science. 

But  we  are  here  not  so  much  concerned  with  his 
discoveries  in  medicine  as  with  his  views  respecting 
the  method  of  acquiring  sound  knowledge,  and  in  thi^ 
respect,  as  has  been  said,  he  recommends  by  his  prac- 
tice a  prudent  limitation  of  the  field  of  inquiry,  a 
rgection  of  wide,  ambitious,  general  assertions,  and  a 
practical  study  of  his  proper  field. 

In  ascribing  these  merits  to  Hippocrates's  medical 
speculations  as  to  the  ethical  speculations  of  his  con- 
temporary Socrates,  we  assign  considerable  philosophi- 
cal value  to  Hippocrates,  no  less  than  to  Socrates. 
These  merits  were  at  that  time  the  great  virtues  of 
phyrieal  aa  well  as  of  ethical  philosophy.  But,  as 
Mr.  Grote  well  observes,  the  community  of  character 
wliich  then  subsisted  between  the  physical  and  ethical 
speculations  prevailing  at  that  time,  ceased  to  ob- 
tain in  later  times.  Indeed,  it  ceased  to  exist  just 
at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
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scientific  astronomy  by  the  exertions  of  Plato  and  his 
contemporaries.  From  that  time  the  Common  Sense 
(as  we  call  it)  of  a  man  like  Socrates,  though  it  might 
be  a  good  guide  in  ethics,  was  not  a  good  guide  in  phy- 
licsi  I  have  shown  elsewhere^  how  the  Common  Sense 
of  Socrates  was  worthless  in  matters  of  astronomy. 
From  that  time  one  of  the  great  intellectual  lessons 
was,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  external  world,  we 
must  indeed  observe  carefully,  but  we  must  also  guess 
boldly.  Discovery  here  required  an  inventive  mind 
like  Plato's  to  deal  with  and  arrange  new  and  varied 
facts.  But  in  ethics  all  the  facts  were  old  and  Bum- 
liar,  and  the  generalizations  of  language  by  which 
they  were  grouped  as  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  the  like, 
were  common  and  well-known  words.  Here  was  no 
room  for  invention;  and  thus  in  the  ethical  specula- 
tions of  Socrates  or  of  any  other  moral  teacher,  we 
are  not  to  look  for  any  contributions  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Discovery. 

Nor  do  I  find  anything  on  this  subject  among  later 
Greek  writers,  beyond  the  commendation  of  such  in- 
tellectual virtues  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  other 
medical  writers,  schooled  by  the  practice  of  their  art, 
enjoined  and  praised.  But  before  we  quit  the  ancients 
I  will  point  out  some  peculiarities  which  may  be  noticed 
in  the  Roman  disciples  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 


7  HiiL  Ind,  8c  Addition  to  Introdnotton  in  Third  Edition. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Thb  Romans. 


npHE  Romans  had  no  philosc^liy  bat  that  which 
X  they  bonx)wed  from  the  Greeks;  and  what  they 
thus  received,  they  hardly  made  entirely  their  own. 
The  vast  and  profound  question  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  the  relation  between  Existence  and 
our  Elnowledge  of  what  exists,  they  never  appear  to 
have  &th<»nedy  even  so  £eu*  as  to  discern  how  wide 
and  deep  it  is.  In  the  development  of  the  ideas  by 
which  nature  is  to  be  understood,  they  went  no  fur* 
ther  than  their  Greek  masters  had  gone^  nor  indeed 
was  more  to  be  looked  for.  And  in  the  practical 
habit  of  accumulating  observed  facts  as  materials  for 
knowledge,  they  were  much  less  dismminating  and 
more  credulous  than  their  Greek  predecessors.  The 
descent  from  Aristotle  to  Pliny,  in  the  judiciousness 
of  the  authors  and  the  value  of  their  collections  of 
&cts,  is  immense. 

Since  the  Romans  were  thus  servile  followers  of 
their  Greek  teachers,  and  little  acquainted  with  any 
example  of  new  truths  collected  from  the  world  around 
tiiem,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  have 
any  just  conception  of  that  long  and  magnificent  ascent 
from  one  set  of  truths  to  others  of  higher  order  and 
wider  compass,  which  the  histoiy  of  science  began  to 
exhibit  when  the  hmnan  mind  recovered  its  progres- 
sive habits.  Yet  some  dim  presentiment  of  the  splendid 
career  thus  destined  for  the  intellect  of  man  appears 
from  time  to  time  to  have  arisen  in  their  minds.  Per- 
haps the  circumstance  which  most  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  suggest  this  vision,  was  the  vast  intellectual 
progress  which  they  were  themselves  conscious  of 
havmg  made,  through  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
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philosophy;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  periiaps,  some 
other  features  of  national  character.  Their  temper 
was  too  stubborn  to  acquiesce  in  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  although  their  minds  were 
not  inyentiye  enough  to  establiah  a  riyal  by  its  side. 
And  the  wonderful  progress  of  their  political  power 
had  given  them  a  hope  in  the  progress  of  man  which 
the  Greeks  never  possessed.  The  Roman,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  fortune  of  his  State  to  be  destined  for 
eternity,  believed  also  in  the  immortal  destiny  and 
endless  advance  of  that  Intellectual  Bepublic  of  which 
he  had  been  admitted  a  denizen. 

It  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  such  feelings  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
Lucretius  and  Yirgil  speak  of  physical  knowledge, 
manifestly  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  delight 
which  they  had  felt  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  theories* 

Me  vero  primum  dulces  tatte  oinnia  Mussb 
Quarum  naora  fero  ingenti  perculsus  amore 
Acoipiant,  ooelique  viae  et  sidera  monstrent, 
Defectus  Soils  Tarios,  Lunsque  laboree ! .  . . 
Felix  qui  potult  rerum  oognoscere  causas  1 

Ye  sacred  Muses,  with  whose  beauty  fir'd. 
My  soul  IS  ravisht  and  mj  brain  insplr'd: 
Whose  Priest  I  am,  whose  holy  fillets  wear, 
Would  you  your  Poet's  first  petition  hear, 
Give  me  the  ways  of  wand*ring  stars  to  know. 
The  depth  of  Heaven  abo^e  and  Earth  below; 
Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  Moon, 
And  whence  proceed  th'  eclipses  of  the  Sun; 
Why  flowing  Tides  prevail  upon  the  main, 
And  in  what  dark  abyss  they  shrink  again; 
What  shakes  the  solid  Earth;  what  cause  delays 
The  Summer  Nights;  and  shortens  Winter  Days. .  • 

Happy  the  man  who,  studying  Nature's  Laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  cause  I 

Ovid^  expresses  a  similar  feeling. 

Felices  animos  quibus  hsac  oognoscere  primis 
Inque  domes  superas  scandere  cura  uiit !  .  .  • 
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AdmoTere  ocolis  distantift  sidera  noetris 

^theraqne  ingenio  supposaere  suo. 
Sic  petitor  coelum:  non  ut  ferat  Ossam  Olympua 

Sammaque  Peliacua  sidera  tanget  apex. 

Thrice  happy  souls !   to  whom  'twas  given  to  rise 
To  truths  like  these,  and  scale  the  spangled  skies! 
Far  distant  stars  to  clearest  view  they  brought. 
And  girdled  ether  with  their  chun  of  thought. 
So  heaven  is  reached : — not  as  of  old  they  tried 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains  in  their  pride. 

And  from  the  whole  tenour  of  these  and  similar 
passages,  it  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  pleasure 
which  arises  from  onr  first  introduction  to  a  beautiful 
physical  theory  had  a  main  share  in  producing  this 
enthusiasm  at  the  contemplation  of  the  victories  of 
science;  although  undoubtedly  the  moral  philosophy, 
which  was  never  separated  from  the  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  triumph  over  superstitious  fears,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  nature  was  supposed  to  furnish,  added  warmth 
to  the  feeling  of  exultation. 

We  may  trace  a  similar  impression  in  the  ardent 
expressions  which  Pliny'  makes  use  of  in  speaking  of 
^e  early  astronomers,  and  which  we  have  quoted  in 
the  History,  "  Great  men  !  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon standard  of  human  nature,  by  discovering  the 
laws  which  celestial  occurrences  obey,  and  by  freeing 
the  wretched  mind  of  man  from  the  fears  which 
eclipses  inspired." 

'Diis  exulting  contemplation  of  what  science  had 
done,  naturally  led  the  mind  to  an  anticipation  of 
further  achievements  still  to  be  performed.  Expres- 
nions  of  this  feeling  occur  in  Seneca,  and  are  of  the 
meet  remarkable  kmd,  as  the  following  example  will 
show*: 

"  Why  do  we  wonder  that  comets,  so  rare  a  pheno- 
menon, have  not  yet  had  their  laws  assigned? — that  we 
should  know  so  little  of  their  beginning  and  their  end, 
when  their  recurrence  is  at  wide  inter^^  ?  It  is  not 
jet  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Greece, 
Stellis  numeros  et  nomina  fecit. 
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*  reckoned  the  stars,  and  gave  them  names.*  There 
are  still  many  nations  which  are  acquainted  with  the 
heavens  by  sight  only;  which  do  not  yet  know  why  the 
moon  disappears,  why  she  is  eclipsed.  It  is  but  lately 
that  among  us  philosophy  has  reduced  these  mattei-s 
to  a  certainty.  The  day  shall  come  when  the  course 
of  time  and  the  labour  of  a  maturer  age  shall  bring 
to  light  what  is  yet  concealed.  One  generation,  even 
if  it  devoted  itself  to  the  skies,  is  not  enough  for  re- 
searches so  eztensiva  How  then  can  it  be  so,  when 
we  divide  this  scanty  allowance  of  years  into  no  equal 
shares  between  our  studies  and  our  vices?  These 
things  then  must  be  explained  by  a  long  succession  of 
inquiries.  We  have  but  just  begun  to  know  how 
arise  the  morning  and  evening  appearances,  the  sta- 
tions, the  progressions,  and  the  retrogradations  of  the 
fixed  stars  which  put  themselves  in  our  way; — ^which 
appearing  perpetually  in  another  and  another  place 
compel  us  to  be  curious.  Some  one  will  hereafter 
demonstrate  in  what  region  the  comets  wander;  why 
they  move  so  far  asunder  from  the  rest;  of  what  size 
and  nature  they  are.  Let  us  be  content  with  what  we 
have  discovered :  let  posterity  contribute  its  share  to 
truth."  Again  he  adds*^  in  the  same  strain  :  '*  Let 
us  not  wonder  tliat  what  lies  so  deep  is  brought  out 
80  slowly.  How  many  animals  have  become  known 
for  the  first  time  in  this  age!  And  the  members  of 
future  generations  shall  know  many  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  Many  things  are  reserved  for  ages  to  come, 
when  our  memory  shall  have  passed  away.  The  world 
would  be  a  small  thing  indeed,  if  it  did  not  contain 
matter  of  inquiry  for  all  the  world.  Meusis  reserves 
something  for  the  second  visit  of  the  worshipper.  80 
too  Natv/re  does  not  cU  once  disdoae  all  her  mysteries. 
"We  think  ourselves  initiated;  we  are  but  in  ^e  ves- 
tibule. The  arcana  are  not  thrown  open  without 
distinction  and  witliout  reserve.  This  age  will  see 
some  things;  that  which  comes  afler  us,  others." 
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Wlifle  we  admire  the  happy  coinddeuce  of  these 
conjectures  with  the  soundest  yiews  which  the  history 
of  science  teaches  us^  we  must  not  forget  that  they 
are  merely  conjectures,  suggested  by  very  yague  im- 
pressions, and  associated  wi^  very  scanty  conceptions 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  Seneca's  Natural  QueatumSy 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  contains  a  series 
of  dissertations  on  various  subjects  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy; as  Meteors,  Bainbows,  Lightnings,  Springs, 
Kivers,  Snow,  Hail,  Rain,  Wind,  Earthquakes  and 
Comets.  In  the  whole  of  these  dissertations,  the 
statements  are  loose,  and  the  explanations  of  little  or 
no  value.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
notice  a  case  in  which  he  refers  to  an  observation  of 
his  own,  although  his  conclusion  from  it  be  erroneous. 
He  is  arguing'  against  the  opinion  that  Springs  arise 
from  the  water  which  fidls  in  rain.  ''In  iJ^e  first 
place,"  he  says,  ''  I,  a  very  diligent  digger  in  my  vine- 
yard, affinn  that  no  rain  is  so  heavy  as  to  moisten  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  more  than  ten  feet.  All  the 
moisture  is  consumed  in  this  outer  crust,  and  descends 
not  to  the  lower  part"  We  have  here  something  of 
tiie  nature  of  an  experiment;  and  indeed,  as  we  may 
readily  conceive,  the  instinct  which  impels  man  to 
seek  truth  by  experiment  can  never  be  altogether  ex- 
tinguished. Seneca's  experiment  was  deprived  of  its 
vjfl^ue  by  the  indistinctness  of  his  ideas,  which  led  him 
to  rest  in  the  crude  conception  of  the  water  being 
*'  consumed  "  in  the  superficnal  crust  of  the  earth. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  frirther  the  reasonings 
of  the  Bomans  on  such  subjects,  and  we  now  proceed 
to  the  ages  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  their  empire. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
Arabian  Philosophers. 


I  HAVE  noticed  certain  additions  to  Physical  Science 
made  hj  the  Arabians ;  namely,  in  Astronomy  ^ 
The  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  Sun's  Apogee  by 
Albat^nius,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Moon's  Variation 
by  Aboul-We&;  and  in  Optics'  the  assertion  of  Alhazen 
that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  not  proportional  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  as  Ptolemy  had  supposed:  and  cer- 
tain steps  in  the  philosophy  of  vision.  We  must  also 
suppose,  as  the  Arabic  word  alkali  reminds  us,  that 
the  Arabians  contributed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  che- 
mistry. The  question  which  we  have  here  to  ask  is, 
whether  the  Arabians  made  any  steps  beyond  their 
predecessors  in  the  philosophy  of  discovery.  And  to 
this  question,  I  conceive  the  answer  must  be  this: 
that  among  them  as  among  the  Greeks,  those  who 
practically  observed  nature,  and  especially  those  who 
made  discoveries  in  Science,  must  have  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  maxims  which  are 
exemplified  in  the  formation  of  Scienca  To  discover 
that  the  Apogee  of  the  Sun  was  17  degrees  distant 
from  the  point  where  Ptolemy  had  placed  it^  Alba- 
tegnius  made  careful  observations,  and  referred  them 
to  the  theory  of  the  eccentric,  so  as  to  verify  or  correct 
that  theory.  And  when,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Arzachel  found  the  Apogee  to  be  less  advanced  than 
Albat^nius  had  found  it,  he  proceeded  again  to  cor- 
rect the  theory  by  introducing  a  new  movement  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  which  was  called  the  Trepidation, 
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It  appeared  afterwards,  however,  that,  in  doing  this, 
he  had  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  observations  of 
his  predecessors,  and  that  no  such  movement  as  the 
Trepidation  really  existed.  In  like  manner  to  correct 
Ptolemy's  law  of  refraction,  Alhazen  had  recourse  to 
experiment :  but  he  did  not  put  his  experiments  in 
the  form  of  a  Table,  as  Ptolemy  had  done.  If  he 
had  done  this,  he  might  possibly  have  discovered  the 
law  of  sines,  which  Snell  afterwards  discovered. 

But  though  the  Arabian  philosophers  thus,  in  some 
cases,  observed  fiu^ts,  and  referred  those  facts  to 
general  mathematical  laws,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  led  to  put  in  any  new  or  striking  general 
form  such  maxims  as  this  :  That  the  progress  of  Sci- 
ence consists  in  the  exact  observation  of  facts  and  in 
colligating  them  by  ideas.  Those  of  them  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  philosophy  as  barren  and 
naeleas  (for  instance  Algazel*},  were  led  to  point  at 
the  faults  and  contradictions  of  that  philosophy,  but 
did  not  attempt,  so  &r  as  I  know,  to  substitute  for  it 
anything  better.  If  they  rejected  Aristotle's  Organonj 
they  did  not  attempt  to  construct  a  new  Organon  for 
themselve& 

Indeed  they  do  not  appear  even  to  have  had  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  r^  truth  of  the  astronomical 
theories  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Greeks, 
always  to  correct  and  extend  those  where  their  obser- 
vations showed  that  they  required  correction  and  ex- 
tension. Sometimes  they  did  this,  but  not  generally 
enough.  When  Arzachel  found  by  observation  the 
Apogee  of  the  Sun  to  be  situated  too  far  back,  he  ven- 
tured to  correct  Ptolemy's  statement  of  its  motion. 
But  when  Abotd-We&  had  really  discovered  the  Yari- 
ation  of  the  Moon's  motion,  he  did  not  express  it 
by  means  of  an  epicyde.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  made  it  unnecessary  for  Tycho  Brahe  at  a  later 
period  to  make  the  same  discovery. 
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The  moral  of  this  incident  is  the  same  moral  which  we 
have  perpetually  to  note  as  taught  us  at  every  step  by 
the  history  of  Science  : — namely,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant, careful  and  exact  observation  of  Facts ;  and  the 
advantage  of  devising  a  Theory,  (even  if  it  have  to  be 
afterwards  rejected,)  by  which  the  Facts  shall  be 
bound  together  into  a  coherent  whole. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
The  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


IN  the  History  of  the  Sciences  I  have  devoted  a  Book 
to  the  state  of  Science  in  the  middle  ages,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  analyse  the  intellectual  defects  of  that 
period  Among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  hu- 
man mind  during  those  times,  I  have  noticed  Indis- 
tinctness of  Ideas,  a  Commentatorial  Spirit,  Mysticism, 
And  Dogmatism.  The  account  there  given  of  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  man  belongs,  in  reality, 
•rather  to  the  History  of  Ideas  than  to  the  History  of 
Progreasive  Science.  For,  as  we  have  there  remarked, 
theoretical  Science  was,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  almost  entirely  stationary;  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  such  a  state  of  things  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  that  review  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  man's  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  discovery.  But  when  we  offered 
to  the  world  a  history  of  science,  to  leave  so  large  a 
chasm  unexplained,  would  have  made  the  series  of 
events  seem  defective  and  broken;  and  the  survey  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  therefore  inserted.  I  would  b^ 
to  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  former  work  the  reader 
who  wishes  for  information  in  addition  to  what  is  here 
given. 

The  Indistinctness  of  Ideas  and  the  Commenta- 
tOTial  Disposition  of  those  ages  have  already  been  here 
Inxnight  under  our  notice.  Viewed  with  reference  to 
the  opposition  between  Experience  and  Ideas,  on 
whidi  point,  as  we  have  said,  the  succession  of  opinions 
in  a  great  measure  turns,  it  is  clear  that  the  commen- 
tatorial method  belongs  to  the  ideal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion: for  the  commentator  seeks  for  such  knowledge 
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as  he  values,  by  analysing  and  illustrating  what  his 
author  has  said;  and,  content  with  this  material  of 
speculation,  does  not  desire  to  add  to  it  new  stores  of 
experience  and  observation.  And  with  regard  to  the 
two  other  features  in  the  character  which  we  gave  to 
those  ages,  we  may  observe  that  Dogmatism  demands 
for  philosophical  theories  the  submission  of  mind,  due 
to  those  revealed  religious  doctrines  which  are  to  guide 
our  conduct  and  direct  our  hopes :  while  Mysticism 
elevates  ideas  into  realities,  and  offers  them  to  us  as 
the  objects  of  our  religious  regard.  Thus  the  Mysti- 
cism of  the  middle  ages  and  their  Dogmatism  alike 
arose  from  not  discriminating  the  offices  of  theoretical 
and  practical  philosophy.  Mysticism  claimed  for  ideas 
the  dignity  and  reality  of  principles  of  moral  action 
and  religious  hope:  Dogmatism  imposed  theoretical 
opinions  respecting  speculative  points  with  the  impe- 
rative tone  of  rules  of  conduct  and  £uth. 

I^  however,  the  opposite  claims  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice interfered  with  the  progress  of  science  by  the  con- 
fusion they  thus  occasioned,  they  did  so  for  more 
by  drawing  men  away  altogether  from  mere  physical 
speculations.  The  Christian  religion,  with  its  pre- 
cepts, its  hopes,  and  its  promises,  beoune  the  leading 
subject  of  men's  thoughts;  and  the  great  active  truths 
thus  revealed,  and  the  duties  thus  enjoined,  made  all 
inquiries  of  mere  curiosity  appear  frivolous  and  un- 
worthy of  man.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  some- 
times philosophized  ill;  but  for  more  commonly  they 
were  too  intent  upon  the  great  lessons  which  they  had 
to  teach,  respecting  man's  situation  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Heavenly  Master,  to  philosophize  at  all  respecting 
things  remote  from  the  business  of  life  and  of  no  im- 
portance in  man's  spiritual  ooncema 

Yet  man  has  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his  spiritual 
wants.  He  has  feumlties  which  demand  systems  and 
reasons,  as  well  as  precepts  and  promisea  The  Christ- 
ian doctor,  who  knew  so  much  more  than  the  heathen 
philosopher  respecting  the  Creator  and  Qovemor  of  the 
universe,  was  not  long  content  to  know  or  to  teach  leas, 
respecting  the  universe  itself.  While  it  was  still  main- 
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tained  that  Theology  was  the  only  really  important 
study,  Theology  was  so  extended  and  so  fashioned  as 
to  include  all  other  knowledge :  and  after  no  long 
time,  the  Fathers  of  the  Chnrch  themselves  became 
iAie  authors  of  83rstems  of  universal  knowledge. 

But  when  this  happened,  the  commentatonal  spirit 
was  still  in  its  full  vigour.  The  learned  Christians 
could  not,  any  more  than  the  later  Greeks  or  the 
Komans,  devise,  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, new  systems,  full,  comprehensive,  and  connected, 
like  those  of  the  heroic  age  of  philosophy.  The  same 
mental  tendencies  which  led  men  to  look  for  specula- 
tive coherence  and  completeness  in  the  view  of  the 
universe,  led  them  also  to  admire  and  dwell  upon  the 
splendid  and  acute  speculations  of  the  Greeks.  They 
were  content  to  find,  in  those  immortal  works,  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  their  curiosity  prompt- 
ed ;  and  to  seek  what  further  satis&ction  they  might 
require,  in  analysing  and  unfolding  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  those  great  masters  of  knowledge.  Thus 
the  Christian  doctors  became,  as  togenenj  philosophy, 
commentators  upon  the  ancient  Greek  teachers. 

Among  these,  they  selected  Aristotle  as  their  pecu- 
liar object  of  admiration  and  study.  The  vast  store, 
both  of  opinions  and  ioLCtSy  which  his  works  contain, 
his  acute  distinctions,  his  cogent  reasons  in  some  por- 
tions of  his  speculations,  his  symmetrical  systems  in 
almost  all,  naturally  commended  him  to  the  minds  of 
subtle  and  curious  men.  We  may  add  that  Plato, 
who  taught  men  to  contemplate  Ideas  separate  from 
Things,  was  not  so  well  fitted  for  general  acceptance 
as  Aristotle,  who  rejected  this  separation.  For  al- 
though the  due  apprehension  of  this  opposition  of  Ideas 
and  Sensations  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of 
true  philosophy,  it  requires  a  clearer  view  and  a  more 
balanced  mind  than  the  common  herd  of  students 
possess;  and  Aristotle,  who  evaded  the  necessary  per- 
plexities in  which  this  antithesis  involves  us,  appeared, 
to  the  temper  of  those  times,  the  easier  and  the 
plainer  guide  of  the  two. 

The  Doctors  of  the  middle  ages  having  thus  adopted 
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Aristotle  as  their  master  in  philosophy,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  them  declaring,  after  him,  that  ex* 
perience  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  visible, 
world.  But  though,  like  the  Greeks,  they  thus  talked 
of  experiment,  like  the  Greeks,  they  showed  little 
disposition  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  by  observa- 
tion of  £Ekcts.  This  barren  and  formal  recognition  of 
experience  or  sensation  as  one  source  of  knowledge, 
not  being  illustrated  by  a  practical  study  of  nature, 
and  by  real  theoretical  truths  obtained  by  such  a 
study,  remained  ever  vague,  wavering,  and  empty. 
Such  a  mere  acknowledgment  cannot,  in  any  times, 
ancient  or  modem,  be  considered  as  indicating  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  true  basis  and  nature  of  science. 

In  imperfectly  perceiving  how,  and  how  far,  expe- 
rience is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  the  teachers  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  the 
dark ;  but  so,  on  this  subject,  have  been  almost  all  the 
writers  of  all  ages,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
in  recent  times  have  had  their  minds  enlightened  by 
opntemplating  philosophically  the  modem  progress  of 
science.  The  opinions  of  the  doctors  of  the  middle 
ages  on  such  subjects  generally  had  those  of  Aristotle 
for  their  basis;  but  the  subject  was  often  still  furthet 
analysed  and  systematized,  with  an  acute  and  metho- 
dical skill  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle  himself. 

The  Stagirite,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Physics,  had 
made  the  following  remarks.  ''  In  all  bodies  of  doc- 
trine which  involve  principles,  causes,  or  elements, 
Science  and  Knowledge  arise  from  l^e  knowledge 
of  these;  (for  we  then  consider  ourselves  to  know 
respecting  any  subject^  when  we  know  its  first  cause, 
its  first  principles,  its  ultimate  elements.)  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  in  seeking  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  we  must  first  know  what  are  its  principle& 
But  the  course  of  our  knowledge  is,  from  the  things 
which  are  better  known  and  more  manifest  to  us,  to 
the  things  which  are  more  certain  and  evident  in 
nature.  For  those  things  which  are  most  evident  in 
truth,  are  not  most  evident  to  us.  [And  consequently 
we  must  advance  from  things  obscure  in  nature,  but 
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manifest  to  ns,  towards  the  things  which  are  really  in 
nature  more  dear  and  certain!]  The  things  which 
are  first  obvious  and  apparent  to  us  are  complex;  and 
from  these  we  obtain,  by  analysis,  principles  and  ele- 
ments. We  must  proceed  from  universak  to  particu- 
lars. For  the  whole  is  better  known  to  our  senses 
than  the  parts,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  omiversal 
better  known  than  the  particular.  And  thus  words 
signify  things  in  a  large. and  indiscriminate  way, 
which  is  afterwards  analysed  by  definition ;  as  we  see 
that  the  children  at  first  call  all  men  fathery  and  all 
women  mother,  but  afterwards  learn  to  distinguish." 

There  are  various  assertions  contained  in  this  ex- 
tract which  came  to  be  considered  as  standard  maxims, 
and  which  occur  constantly  in  the  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  maxim,  "  Verd 
scire  est  per  causas.  scire;"  the  remark,  that  com- 
pounds are  known  to  us  before  their  parts,  and  the 
fllustration  fr*om  the  expressions  used  by  children. 
Of  the  mode  in  which  this  subject  was  treated  by  the 
schoolmen,  we  may  judge  by  looking  at  passages  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  which  treat  of  the  subject  of  the 
human  understanding.  In  the  Sv/m/ma  Theologice,  the 
ei^ty-fiffch  Question  ]a  On  the  manner  and  order  of 
undentanding,  which  subject  he  considers  in  eight 
Articles;  and  these  must,  even  now,  be  looked  upon 
as  exhibiting  many  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting points  of  the  subject.  They  are,  First,  Whether 
our  understanding  understands  by  abstracting  ideas 
{gpedes)  f5rom  appearances;  Second,  Whether  intelli- 
gible species  abstracted  from  appearances  are  related 
to  our  understanding  as  that  which  we  understand,  or 
that  hy  which  we  understand;  Thi/rd,  Whether  our 
understanding  does  naturally  understand  universals 
£rst;  Fourth,  Whether  our  understanding  can  under- 
stand many  things  at  once;  Fifth,  Whe^er  our  un- 
derstanding understands  by  compounding  and  dividing; 
Sixth,  Whether  the  understanding  can  err;  Seventh, 
Whether  one  person  can  understand  the  same  thing 
bett^  than  another;  Eighth,  Whether  our  imder- 
standing  understands  the  indivisible  sooner  than  the 
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divisible.  And  in  the  discussion  of  the  last  point,  for 
example,  reference  is  made  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
which  we  have  already  quoted.  "  It  may  seem,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  understand  the  indivisible  before  the 
divisible;  for  the  Philosopher  says  that  we  understand 
and  know  by  knowing  principles  and  elements;  but 
indivisibles  are  the  principles  and  elements  of  divisible 
things.  But  to  this  we  may  reply,  that  in  our  receiving 
of  science,  principles  and  elements  are  not  always 
first ;  for  sometimas  from  the  sensible  effects  we  go  on 
to  the  knowledge  of  intelligible  principles  and  causes." 
We  see  that  both  the  objection  and  the  answer  are 
drawn  from  Aristotle. 

We  find  the  same  close  imitation  of  Aristotle  in 
Albertus  Magnus,  who,  like  Aquinas,  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Albertus,  indeed,  wrote  treatises 
corresponding  to  almost  all  those  of  the  Stagirite,  and 
was  called  the  Ape  of  Aristotle.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  Physics,  he  says,  "Knowledge  does  not  always 
begin  from  that  which  is  first  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  that  of  which  the  knowledge  is 
easiest.  For  the  human  intellect,  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  the  senses  (propter  reflexionem  quam  hahet 
ad  sensum),  collects  science  from  the  senses;  and  thus 
it  is  eajsier  for  our  knowledge  to  begin  from  that  which 
we  can  apprehend  by  sense,  imagination,  and  intellect, 
than  from  that  which  we  apprehend  by  intellect  alone.'* 
We  see  that  he  has  somewhat  systematized  what  he 
has  borrowed. 

This  disposition  to  dwell  upon  and  systematize  the 
leading  doctrines  of  metaphysics  assumed  a  more  defi- 
nite and  permanent  shape  in  the  opposition  of  the 
Bealists  and  Nominalists.  The  opposition  involved  in 
this  controversy  is,  in  fiict,  that  fundamental  antithesis 
of  Sense  and  Ideas  about  which  philosophy  has  always 
been  engaged;  and  of  which  we  have  marked  the 
manifestation  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  question, 
What  is  the  object  of  our  thoughts  when  we  reason 
concerning  the  external  world?  must  occur  to  all 
speculative  minds :  and  the  difficulties  of  the  answer 
are  manifest     We  must  reply,  either  that  our  own 
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Ideas,  or  that  Sensible  Things,  are  the  elements  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature.  And  then  the  scruples 
again  occur, — how  we  have  any  general  knowledge  if 
our  thoughts  are  fixed  on  particular  objects;  an^  on 
the  other  hand, — ^how  we  can  attain  to  any  Prue  know- 
ledge of  nature  by  contemplating  ideas  which  are  not 
identical  with  objects  in  nature.  The  two  opposite 
opinions  maintained  on  this  subject  were,  on  ^e  one 
aide, — that  our  general  propositions  refer  to  objects 
which  are  real^  though  divested  of  the  peculiarities  of 
individuals;  and,  on  the  other  side, — ^that  in  such 
propositions,  individuaLs  are  not  represented  by  any 
reaUty,  but  bound  together  by  a  name,  Th^ese  two 
views  were  held  by  the  Bealists  and  Nominalists  re- 
spectively  :  and  thus  the  Kealist  manifested  the  adhe- 
rence to  Ideas,  and  the  Nominalist  the  adherence  to 
the  impressions  of  Sense,  which  have  always  existed 
as  opposite  yet  correlative  tendencies  in  man. 

The  Bealists  were  the  prevailing  sect  in  the  Scho- 
lastic times :  for  example,  both  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  the  Angelical  and  the  Svhde  Doctor, 
held  this  opinion,  although  opposed  to  each  other  in 
many  of  their  leading  doctrines  on  other  subjects. 
And  as  the  Nominalist,  fixing  his  attention  upon  sen- 
sible objects,  is  obliged  to  consider  what  is  the  princi- 
ple of  generalisationy  in  order  that  the  possibility  of 
any  general  proposition  may  be  conceivable;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  BeaHst,  b^inning  with  the  contem- 
plation of  universal  ideas,  is  compelled  to  ask  what  is 
the  principle  of  individttation,  in  order  that  he  may 
comprehend  the  application  of  general  propositions  in 
each  particular  instance.  This  inquiry  concerning  the 
principle  of  individuation  was  accordingly  a  problem 
which  occupied  all  the  leading  minds  among  the 
Schoolmen'.  It  will  be  apparent  fit)m  what  has  been 
said,  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the 
fundamental  antithesis  of  the  Ideas  and  the  Senses, 
which  we  have  constantly  before  us  in  this  review. 


1  Bee  the  opixiioii  of  Aquinas,  in  Degenmdo,  HisU  Com.  des 8y$L  It.  499« 
of  IhiBS  Sootafl,  ibid,  ir.  533. 
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The  recognition  of  the  derivation  of  our  knowledge, 
in  part  at  least,  from  Experience,  thou^  always  loose 
and  incomplete,  appears  often  to  be  independent  of  the 
Peripatetic  traditions.  Thus  Richard  of  St.  Victor, 
a  writer  of  contemplative  theology  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, says*,  that  "  l^ere  are  three  sources  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  reason,  f&ith.  Some  things  we  prove 
by  experiment)  others  we  collect  by  reasoning,  the 
certainty  of  others  we  hold  by  believing.  And  with 
regard  to  temporal  mattery  we  obtain  our  knowledge 
by  actual  experience;  the  otdier  guides  belong  to 
divine  knowledge."  Richard  also  propounds  a  division 
of  human  knowledge  which  is  clearly  not  derived 
directly  from  the  ancients,  and  which  shows  that  con- 
siderable attention  must  have  been  paid  to  such  specu- 
lations. He  begins  by  laying  down  clearly  and  broadly 
the  distinction,  whicii,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  primary 
importance,  between  pracHoe  and  theory.  Fractice,  he 
says,  includes  seven  mechanical  arts;  those  of  the 
dothier,  the  armourer,  the  navigator,  the  hunter,  the 
physician,  and  the  player.  Theory  is  threefold,  divine, 
natural,  doctrinal ;  and  is  thus  divided  into  Theology, 
Physics,  and  Mathematics.  MathemaMes,  he  adds, 
treats  of  the  invisible  forms  of  visible  things.  We 
have  seen  that  by  many  profound  thinkers  this  word 
fortM  has  been  sdected  as  best  fitted  to  describe  those 
rations  of  things  which  are  the  subject  of  mathema- 
tic&  Again,  Physics  discovers  causes  frx)m  their  effects 
and  effects  from  their  causes.  It  would  not  be  easy 
at  the  present  day  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  ob- 
ject of  physical  science.  But  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
makes  this  account  stDl  more  remarkably  judicious, 
by  the  examples  to  which  he  alludes;  which  are 
earthquakes,  die  tides,  the  virtues  of  plants,  the  in- 
stincts of  animals,  the  classification  of  minerals,  plants 
and  reptiles. 

Undo  tremor  terrifl,  qoA  vi  maria  alia  tnmeBcant, 

Herbarum  vives,  animns  irasque  feramm^ 

Omne  genus  fruticum,  lapidum  quoque,  reptilimnque. 
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He  fortlier  adds',  '' Physical  science  ascends  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  descends  again  from  causes  to 
eSecta,"  This  declaration  Francis  Bacon  himself 
might  have  adopted.  It  is  true,  that  Eichard  would 
probably  have  been  little  able  to  produce  any  clear 
and  definite  instances  of  knowledge,  in  which  this 
ascent  and  descent  were  exemplified;  but  still  i^e 
statement,  even  considered  as  a  mere  conjectural 
thought,  contains  a  portion  of  that  sagacity  and  com- 
preh^isiTe  power  which  we  admire  so  much  in  Bacon. 
Hichard  of  St  Victor,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century,  thus  exhibits  more  vigour  and  independence 
of  speculative  power  than  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  Buns  Scotus,  in  the  thirteenth.  In  the 
interval,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  had  become  generally  known  in 
the  West;  and  had  been  elevated  into  the  standard  of 
philosophical  doctrine,  by  the  divines  mentioned  above, 
who  felt  a  reverent  sympathy  with  the  systematizing 
and  subtle  apiiit  of  the  Stagirite  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  manifest  to  them.  These  doctors,  following  the 
example  of  their  great  forerunner,  reduced  every  part 
of  human  knowledge  to  a  systematic  form ;  the  sys- 
tems which  they  thus  £ramed  were  presented  to  men's 
minds  as  the  only  true  philosophy,  and  dissent  from 
*  them  was  no  longer  considered  to  be  blameless.  It  was 
an  offenoe  against  religion  as  well  as  reason  to  reject 
Ae  truth,  and  the  truth  oould  be  but  (me.  In  this 
manner  arose  that  daim  which  the  Doctors  of  the 
CSiurch  pit  forth  to  control  men's  opinions  upon  all 
subjects,  and  which  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  History 
of  Science  as  the  Dogmatism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  examples  of  this  cha- 
ractenstia  We  may  take  for  instance  a  Statute  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  occasioned  by  a  Bull  of  Pope 
John  XXL,  in  which  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  no  Master 
UK  Bachelor  of  any  &culty,  shall  presume  to  read  lec- 
tures upon  any  author  in  a  private  room,  on  accoimt 
of  the  many  perils  which  may  arise  therefrom;  but 
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shall  read  in  public  places,  where  all  may  resort,  and 
may  faithfully  report  what  is  there  taught ;  excepting 
only  books  of  Grammar  and  Logic,  in  which  there  can 
be  no  presumption."  And  certain  errors  of  Brescian 
are  condemn^  in  a  Rescript*  of  the  papal  Legate 
Odo,  with  the  following  expressions:  "Whereas,  as 
we, have  been  informed,  certain  Logical  professors 
treating  of  Theology  in  their  disputations,  and  Theo- 
logians treating  of  Logic,  contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  law  are  not  afraid  to  mix  and  confound  the  lots 
of  the  Lord's  heritage;  we  exhort  and  admonish  your 
University,  all  and  singular,  that  they  be  content  with 
the  landmarks  of  the  Sciences  and  Faculties  which 
our  Fathers  have  fixed;  and  that  having  due  fear  of 
the  curse  pronounced  in  the  law  against  him  who 
removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,  you  hold  such 
sober  wisdom  according  to  the  Apostles,  that  ye  may 
by  no  means  incur  the  blame  of  innovation  or  pre- 
sumption." 

The  account  which,  in  the  History  of  Science,  I  gave 
of  Dogmatism  as  a  characteristic  of  ^e  middle  ages, 
has  been  indignantly  rejected  by  a  very  pleasing 
modem  writer,  who  has,  with  great  feeling  and  great 
diligence,  brought  into  view  t£e  merits  and  beauties 
of  those  times,  termed  by  him  Ages  of  Faith,  He 
urges  ^  that  religious  authority  was  never  claimed  for 
physical  science  :  and  he  quot^  from  Thomas  Aquinas, 
a  passage  in  which  the  author  protests  against  the 
practice  of  confounding  opinions  of  philosophy  with 
doctrines  of  fEiith.  We  might  quote  in  return  the  Re- 
script* of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Paris,  in  which  he  declares 
that  there  can  be  but  one  truth,  and  rejects  the  dis- 
tinction of  things  being  true  according  to  philosophy 
and  not  according  to  the  Catholic  &dth ;  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  among  the  errors  condenmed  in  this 
document  are  some  of  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  We 
might  further  observe,  that  if  no  physical  doctrines 


*  Tenneman,  tUL  461. 
•  M9ruCaXh(Aid,orAge9  0fFaUh,  tUL  p.  347. 
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were  condemned  in  the  times  of  which  we  now  speak, 
this  was  because,  on  such  subjects,  no  new  opinions 
were  promulgated,  and  not  because  opinion  was  free. 
As  soon  as  new  opinions,  even  on  physical  subjects, 
attracted  general  notice,  they  were  prohibited  by 
auttiority,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Galileo'. 

But  this  disinclination  to  recognize  philosophy  as 
independent  of  religion,  and  this  disposition  to  find  in 
new  theories,  6ven  in  physical  ones,  something  contrary 
to  religion  or  scripture,  are,  it  would  seem,  very  na- 
tural tendencies  of  theologians  j  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  assert  that  these  propensities  were  confined  to  the 
periods  when  the  authority  of  papal  Rome  was  highest; 
or  that  the  spirit  which  has  in  a  great  degree  con- 
trolled and  removed  such  habits  was  introduced  by 
the  Keformation  of  religion  in  the  sbcteenth  century. 
We  must  trace  to  other  causes,  the  clear  and  general 
recognition  of  Philosophy,  as  d^tinct  from  Theology, 
and  independent  of  her  authority.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Church,  indeed,  this  separation  had  been  ac- 
knowledged St.  Augustin  says,  "  A  Christian  should 
beware  how  he  speaks  on  questions  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, as  if  they  were  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture;  for 


T  If  there  were  anj  doubt  on  this  (Tenneman,  Iz.  43.)    We  might  nrge 

tal^iec^  we  ml|^  refer  to  the  writers  too,  the  evasions  practiaed  bj  philo- 

who  afterwards  questioned  the  su-  sophical  Beformers,  through  fear  of 

piemacjr  of  Aristotle,  and  who  with  the  dogmatism  to  which  thej  had  to 

one  Toioe  assert  that  an  inflsllible  submit;  for  example,  the  protesta- 

aiitborit7  had  been  claimed  for  him.  tion  of  Telesius  at  the  end  of  the 

Urns  Laorentius  Valla:  "Quo minus  Proem  to  his  work,  De  Rerum  Nc^ 

ferendi  sunt  recentes  Peripatetid,  htm:    "Nee  tamen,  si  quid  eorum 

qui  nnlUns  sect«  hominlbus  interdi'  quie  nobis  posita  sunt,  sacrls  Uteris, 

csnt  Hbertate  ab  Aristotele  dissenti-  CatholicsTe  eoclesi»    decreUs  non 

end],  qnaai  sophos  hie,  non  philoso-  oohsdreat,  tenendum  id,  quin  penitua 

ptma."   Pr^.iinl>iel,(£eaamnaxi^\x.  re;)idendum  assoTeramus  contendi- 

9»)    80 LndoTicos Vires :  "Sunt ex  musque.  Neque enim ftumona modo 

phikMcqihis  et  ex  theologls  qui  non  raifo  qusBvis,  sed  ipse  etlam  seTwiis 

solnm  quo  Aiistoteles  perrenit  ex-  il]is|NM<AaZ>endtt^  et  si  illis  non  con- 

tremum  esse  afamt  natone,  sed  quA  gmat,  abnegandns  omnino  et  ipee 

penrenit  earn  reetiMimam  esse  om*  etiam  est  sensus.** 
nlnm  et  oertlssimam  in  natnra  Tiam." 
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an  infidel  who  should  hear  him  deliver  absurdities 
coTild  not  avoid  laughing.  Thus  the  Christian  would 
be  confused,  and  the  infidel  but  little  edified ;  for  the 
infidel  would  conclude  that  our  authors  really  enter- 
tained these  exti'avagant  opinions,  and  therefore  they 
woTild  despise  them,  to  their  own  eternal  ruin.  Tl^^e- 
fore  the  opinions  of  philosophers  should  never  be  pro- 
posed as  dogmas  of  fidth,  or  rejected  as  contrary  to 
fjaith,  when  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  so."  These 
words  are  quoted  with  approbation  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  it  is  said",  are  cited  in  the  same  manner  in 
every  encyclopedical  work  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
warning  of  genuine  wisdom  was  afterwards  rejected, 
as  we  have  seen;  and  it  is  only  in  modem  times  that 
its  value  has  again  been  Ailly  recognized.  And  this 
improvement  we  must  ascribe,  mainly,  to  the  progress 
of  physical  science.  For  a  gi-eat  body  of  undeniable 
truths  on  physical  subjects  being  accumulated,  such  as 
had  no  reference  to  nor  connexion  with  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  yet  such  as  possessed  a  strong  interest  for 
most  men's  minds,  it  was  impossible  longer  to  deny 
that  there  were  wide  provinces  of  knowledge  whidi 
were  not  included  in  the  dominions  of  Theology,  and 
over  which  she  had  no  authority.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  magnetics,  chemistry, 
were  established  and  promulgated;  and  along  with 
them,  a  vast  train  of  consequences,  attractive  to  the 
mind  by  the  ideal  relations  which  ikej  exhibited,  and 
striking  to  the  senses  by  the  power  which  they  gave 
man  over  nature.  Here  was  a  r^on  in  which  philo- 
sophy felt  herself  entitled  and  impelled  to  assert  her 
independence.  From  this  region,  there  is  a  gradation 
of  subjects  in  which  philosophy  advances  more  and 
more  towards  the  peculiar  domain  of  religion ;  and  at 
some  intermediate  points  there  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably will  always  be,  conflicts  respecting  the  boundary 


"  Aget  qf  FaiO^  tUL  347:  to  the  antbor  of  vfhkk  I  am  obliged  for  this 
qnotatton. 
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line  of  the  two  fields  of  speculation.  For  the  limit  is 
vBgae  and  obscure,  and  appears  to  fluctuate  and  shift 
"with  the  progress  of  time  and  knowledge^ 

Our  business  at  present  is  not  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  philosophy,  but  with  the  progress  of 
physical  science  more  particularly,  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  attained :  and  we  are  endeavouring 
to  trace  historically  the  views  which  have  prevailed 
respecting  such  methods,  at  various  periods  of  man's 
intellectual  progress.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  revolutions  whidi  opinions  on  this  subject  have 
nndei^ne,  is  the  transition  from  an  implicit  trust  in 
the  internal  powers  of  man's  mind  to  a  professed  de- 
pendence upon  external  observation;  and  from  an  im- 
Ixmnded  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  to  a 
fervid  expectation  of  change  and  improvement  The 
origin  and  progress  of  this  disposition  of  mind; — ^the 
introduction  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  not 
only  obtained  a  body  of  indestructible  truths  from 
experience^  and  increased  it  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, but  professedly,  and  we  may  say,  ostenta- 
tiously, declared  such  to  be  the  source  of  dieir  know- 
ledge, and  such  their  hopes  of  its  destined  career; — 
the  rise,  in  short,  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  not 
only  as  a  habit,  but  as  a  Philosophy  of  Experience,  is 
what  we  must  now  endeavour  to  exhibit 
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CHAPTER    X. 
The  Innovators  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Eaymond  LaXly, 

I.  General  Eemarks, — In  the  rise  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  understanding  the  term  in  the  way  just 
now  stated,  two  features  have  already  been  alluded  to : 
the  disposition  to  cast  off  the  prevalent  reverence  for 
the  opinions  and  methods  of  preceding  teachers  with 
an  eager  expectation  of  some  vast  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  change ;  and  the  belief  that  this  improve- 
ment must  be  sought  by  drawing  our  knowledge  from 
external  observation  rather  than  from  mere  intellectual 
efforts; — the  Insurrection  against  Authority,  and  the 
Appeal  to  Eocperience,  These  two  movements  were 
closely  connected ;  but  they  may  easily  be  distinguished, 
and  in  fiEtct,  persons  were  veiy  prominent  in  the  fonner 
part  of  the  task,  who  had  no  comprehension  of  the  lat- 
ter principle,  from  which  alone  the  change  derives  its 
value.  There  were  many  Malcontents  who  had  not 
the  temper,  talent  or  knowledge,  which  fitted  them  to 
be  Reformers. 

The  authority  which  was  questioned,  in  the  struggle 
of  which  we  speak,  was  that  of  the  Scholastic  System, 
the  combination  of  Philosophy  with  Theology ;  of  which 
Aristotle,  presented  in  the  form  and  manner  which  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  had  imposed  upon  him,  is  to  be 
considered  the  representative.  When  there  was  de- 
manded of  men  a  submission  of  the  mind,  such  as  this 
system  claimed,  the  natural  love  of  freedom  in  man's 
bosom,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  of  his  intellect, 
rose  in  rebellion,  from  time  to  time,  against  the  ruling 
oppression.  We  find  in  all  periods  of  the  scholastic 
ages  examples  of  this  disposition  of  man  to  resist  over- 
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ftirained  authority;  the  tendency  being  mostly,  how- 
ever, combined  with  a  want  of  solid  thought,  and 
showing  itself  in  extravagant  pretensions  and  £mtasti- 
cal  systems  pat  forwards  by  the  insurgents.  We  have 
pointed  out  one  such  opponent*  of  the  established  syB- 
tems,  even  among  the  Arabian  schoolmen,  a  more 
servile  race  than  ever  the  Europeans  were.  We  may 
here  notice  more  especially  an  extraordinary  character 
who  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  who  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Prelude  of  the  Ke- 
form  in  Philosophy,  although  he  had  no  share  in  the 
Beform  it8el£ 

2.  Raymond  LuUy. —  Baymond  Lully  is  perhaps 
traditioniJly  best  known  as  an  Alchemist^  of  which 
art  he  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivator.  But  this 
was  only  one  of  the  many  impulses  of  a  spirit  ardently 
thirsty  of  knowledge  and  novelty.  He  had',  in  hw 
youth,  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  but  was  driven  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  feeling  to  resolve  on  a  complete  change 
of  life.  He  plunged  into  solitude,  endeavoured  to  still 
the  remorse  of  his  conscience  by  prayer  and  penance, 
and  soon  had  his  soul  possessed  by  visions  which  he 
conceived  were  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  the  feeling  of 
religious  enthusiasm  thus  excited,  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  dif^sion  of  Christian  truth  among 
Heathens  and  Mahomedans.  For  this  purpose,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  Gram- 
mar, and  of  the  Arabic  language.  He  breathed  earnest 
supplications  for  an  illumination  from  above;  and  these 
were  answered  by  his  receiving  from  heaven,  as  his 
admirers  declare,  his  Ara  Magna  by  which  he  was  able 
witiiout  labour  or  effort  to  learn  and  apply  all  know- 
ledge. The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  he  put  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  established  systems,  and  pro- 
pounded a  New  Art^  from  which  he  promised  the  most 
wonderful  results;  but  that  his  Art  really  is  merely  a 
mode  of  combining  ideal  conceptions  without  any  re- 
ference to  real  sources  of  knowledge,  or  any  possibility 


lAlguel.    See  HiK. /nd  5c.  b.  iT.  c.  z. 
•  Tenneman,  rUL  830W 
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of  real  advantage.  In  a  Treatise  addressed,  in  a.ix 
1 310,  to  King  Philip  of  France,  entitled  lAher  Lor- 
menUUionia  Duodecvm  Prmcipiorwm  Fhilosophice  contra 
Averroistas,  LuUy  introduced  Philosophy,  accompanied 
hj  her  twelve  Principles,  (Matter,  Form,  Generation, 
&c,)  uttering  loud  complaints  against  the  prevailing 
system  of  doctrine;  and  represents  her  as  presenting 
to  the  king  a  petition  that  she  may  be  upheld  and 
restored  by  her  fevourite,  the  Author.  B&s  TabtUa 
GenercUia  ad  omnes  JScierUias  applicahUis  was  b^un 
the  15th  September,  1292,  in  the  Harbour  of  Tunis, 
and  finished  in  1 293,  at  Naples.  In  ord^  to  frame  an 
Art  of  thus  tabulating  all  existing  sciences,  and  indeed 
all  possible  knowledge,  he  divides  into  various  classes 
the  conceptions  with  which  he  has  to  deaL  The  first 
class  contains  nine  AbsoltUe  Gimceptiona:  Goodness, 
Greatness,  Duration,  Power,  Wisdom,  Will,  Virtue, 
Truth,  Majesty.  The  second  class  has  nine  BekUive 
Conceptions:  Difference,  Identity,  Contrariety,  Begin- 
ning, Middle,  End,  Majority,  Equality,  Minority.  The 
third  class  contains  nine  ^lestiona :  Whether )  What  ? 
Whence  1  Why  1  How  great  ?  How  circumstanced  % 
When?  Where?  and  How?  The  fourth  class  contains 
the  nine  Most  General  Subjects:  God,  Angel,  Heaven, 
Man,  Imaginatvmvm^  Sendtivtim,  VegetativwrOy  Element 
ta>livum,  Instrumentatiw/m,  Then  come  nine  Proedicar 
merUSy  nine  Moral  QtudUies,  and  so  on.  These  con- 
ceptions are  arranged  in  the  compartments  of  certain 
concentric  moveable  circles,  and  give  various  combina- 
tions by  means  of  triangles  and  other  figures,  and  thus 
propositions  are  constructed. 

It  must  be  clear  at  once,  that  real  knowledge,  which 
is  the  union  of  &cts  and  ideas,  can  never  result  from 
this  machinery  for  shifting  about,  joining  and  disjoin- 
ing, empty  conceptions.  This,  and  all  similar  schemes, 
go  upon  the  supposition  that  the  logical  combinations  of 
notions  do  of  iiiemselves  compose  knowledge;  and  that 
really  existing  things  may  be  arrived  at  by  a  successive 
system  of  derivation  from  our  most  general  ideaa  It 
is  imagined  that  by  distributing  the  nomenclature  of 
abstract  ideas  according  to  the  place  which  they  can 
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hold  in  onr  propositions,  and  by  combining  them  ac- 
oording  to  certain  conditions^  we  may  obtain  formulsB 
including  all  possible  Unths,  and  thus  fabricate  a 
science  in  which  all  sciences  are  contained.  We  thus 
obtain  the  means  of  talking  and  writing  upon  all  snb- 
jectB,  without  the  trouble  of  thinking :  the  revolutions 
of  t^e  emblematical  figures  are  substituted  for  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  Both  exertion  of  thought, 
and  knowledge  of  facts,  become  superfluous.  And  this 
reflection,  adds  an  intelligent  author",  explains  the 
enormous  number  of  books  which  LuUy  is  said  to  have 
written ;  Ibr  he  might  have  written  those  even  during 
his  sleep,  by  the  aid  of  a  moving  power  which  should 
keep  his  machine  in  motion.  Having  once  devised 
this  invention  for  manu£MHniring  science,  LuUy  varied 
it  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  followed  it  into  a  variety 
of  developments.  Besides  Synoptical  Tables,  he  em- 
ploys Genealogical  Trees,  each  of  which  he  dignifies 
with  the  name  of  the  Tree  of  Science.  The  only  requi- 
site for  the  application  of  his  System  was  a  certain 
agreement  in  the  numbers  of  the  classes  into  which 
different  subjects  were  distributed;  and  as  this  sym- 
metry does  not  really  exist  in  the  operations  of  our 
thoughts,  some  violence  was  done  to  the  natural  dis- 
tinction and  subordination  of  conceptions,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  the  use  of  the  system. 

Thus  Lully,  while  he  professed  to  teach  an  Art 
which  was  to  shed  new  light  upon  every  part  of 
sdenoe,  was  in  &Lct  employed  in  a  pedantic  and  trifling 
repetition  of  known  Unths  or  truisms;  and  while  he 
complained  of  the  errors  of  existing  methods,  he  pro- 
posed in  their  place  one  which  was  far  more  empty, 
barren,  and  worthless,  than  the  customary  processes  of 
human  thought.     Yet  his  method  is  spoken  of  ^  with 


*  Dcgenndo,  It.  535.  Arte  CcrniMnoiorio,  publifi  en  1666,  et 

^  lidbnifai't  ezpressioiiB  are,  (Op.  t  qui a^ reimpdmS aprtemalgrt  moL 

tL  pLi6):  "Qnand  j'^tais  Jeime»  Je  Mala commejene m^pxiserien facile- 

pnQoisqiielqiiearilrideLii]]e,inai8  ment,  excepts  lee  arts  dlTlnatoiree 

Ja  cms  7  enbwroir  blen  des  dtf ectao-  que  ne  sont  que  des  tromperies  toutea 

alt£i^  dont  J*al  dift  qnelque  chose  dans  pnies,  J'al  trouYfi  qnelqne  chose  d'es- 

wk  petit  Essai  d'teoUer  intttnU  Dt  timable  encore  dans  YAH  de  Lalle.'* 
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some  praise  by  Leibnitz,  who  indeed  rather  delighted 
in  the  region  of  ideas  and  words,  than  in  the  world  of 
realities.  But  Francis  Bacon  speaks  far  otherwise  and 
more  justly  on  this  subject*.  "  It  is  not  to  be  omitted 
that  some  men,  swollen  with  emptiness  rather  than 
knowledge,  have  laboured  to  produce  a  certain  Method, 
not  deserving  the  name  of  a  legitimate  Method,  since 
it  is  rather  a  method  of  imposture:  which  yet  is 
doubtless  highly  grateful  to  certain  would-be  philoso- 
phers. This  method  scatters  about  certain  little  drops 
of  science  in  such  a  manner  that  a  smatterer  may 
make  a  perverse  and  ostentatious  use  of  them  with  a 
certain  diow  of  learning.  Such  was  the  art  of  Lully, 
which  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  mass  and  heap  of  the 
words  of  each  science;  with  the  intention  that  he  who 
can  readily  produce  the  words  of  any  science  shall  be 
supposed  to  know  the  science  itself  Such  collections 
are  like  a  rag  shop,  where  you  find  a  patch  of  every- 
thing, but  nothing  which  is  of  any  value." 


*  Works,  vlL  ag& 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Ltnoyatobs  op  the  Middle  Ages — continued. 


JRoger  Bacon. 


WE  now  come  to  a  pliilosopher  of  a  very  different 
character,  who  was  impelled  to  declare  his  dissent 
from  the  reigning  philosophy  by  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge,  and  by  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  mode 
in  which  real  knowledge  had  been  acquired  and  must 
be  increased. 

Roger  Bacon  was  bom  in  12 14,  near  Hchester,  in 
Somersetshire,  of  an  old  femily.  In  his  youth  he  was 
a  student  at  Oxford,  and  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  all  branches  of  learning.  He  then  went  to  the 
XJniveraity  of  Paris,  as  was  at  that  time  the  custom 
of  learned  Englishmen,  and  there  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Theology,  At  the  persuasion  of  Robert 
Grost^te,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  entered  the  brother- 
hood of  Franciscans  in  Oxford,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
study  with  extraordinaiy  fervour.  He  was  termed  by 
his  brother  monks  Doctor  MirabUis.  We  know  from 
his  own  works,  as  well  as  from  the  traditions  concern- 
ing him,  that  he  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  science  of  his  time  which  could  be  ac- 
quired from  books ;  and  that  he  had  made  many  re- 
markable advances  by  means  of  his  own  experimental 
labours.  He  was  acquainted  with  Arabic,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  languages  common  in  his  time.  In 
the  title  of  his  works,  we  find  the  whole  range  of 
science  and  philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Mechanics, 
Optics^  Astronomy,  Geography,  Chronology,  Chemistry, 
JtCcigic,  Music,  Mediicine,  Grammar,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  and  Theology;  and  judging  fiim  those  which 
are  published^  these  works  are  ^oll  of  sound  and  exact 
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knowledge.  He  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to 
have  discovered,  or  to  have  had  some  knowledge  o^ 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  which  were 
made  generally  known  soon  afterwards;  as  gunpow- 
der, lenses,  burning  specula,  telescopes,  clocks,  the 
correction  of  the  calendar,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow. 

Thus  possessing,  in  the  acquirements  and  habits  of 
his  own  mind,  abimdant  examples  of  the  nature  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  process  of  invention,  Roger 
Bacon  felt  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  science,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting  the 
causes  which  produced  or  prevented  its  advance,  and 
a  fervent  hope  and  trust  in  its  future  destinies;  and 
these  feelings  impelled  him  to  speculate  worthily  and 
wisely  respecting  a  Reform  of  the  Method  of  Philoso- 
phizing. The  manuscripts  of  his  works  have  existed 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years  in  many  of  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  those  of  England;  and 
for  a  long  period  the  very  imperfect  portions  of  them 
which  were  generally  known,  left  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  author  shrouded  in  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious obscurity.  About  a  century  ago,  however,  his 
Opus  Majtis  was  published*  by  Dr.  S.  Jebb,  princi- 
pally from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  and  this  contained  most  or  all  of  the 
separate  works  which  were  previously  known  to  the 
public,  along  with  others  still  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic. "We  are  thus  able  to  judge  of  Roger 
Bacon's  knowledge  and  of  his  views,  and  they  are  in 
every  way  well  worthy  our  attention. 

The  0pu8  Majua  is  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Fourth,  whom  Bacon  had  known  when  he  was  legate 
in  England  as  Cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  and  who 
admired  the  talents  of  the  monk,  and  pitied  him  for 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed  On  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  this  account  of  Bacon's 


I  rraM»BogeriBao(m,Ordi7d»  Mi-  MS.CoiiuI>vbtiiikmaie»mam»qui- 
noTwii,  OpnB  Alajiis,  ad  CUmaUtm.  hutiam  coUaU>,  mme  prtmmm  edidU 
Qvwrtwn,  PoiUificem  Bomatwrn,  ex     &  Jebb^  MJ).   Londinl,  1733. 
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labours  and  views  was  sent,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  pontifil  Besides  the  Opus  Majus,  he  wrote  two 
others,  the  Opus  Mirms  and  Opus  Tertiwm;  which 
were  also  sent  to  the 'pope,  as  the  author  says*,  "on 
account  of  the  danger  of  roads,  and  the  possible  loss 
of  the  work."  These  works  still  exist  unpublished, 
in  the  Cottonian  and  other  libraries. 

The  Opus  Majus  is  a  work  equally  wonderful  with 
regard  to  its  general  scheme,  and  to  the  special  trea- 
tises with  which  the  outlines  of  the  plan  are  filled  up. 
The  professed  object  of  the  work  is  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing,  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  knowledge  had  not  made  a 
greater  progress,  to  draw  back  attention  to  the  sources 
of  knowledge  which  had  been  unwisely  neglected,  to 
discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  almost  un- 
touched, and  to  animate  men  in  the  undertaking,  by  a 
]»oepect  of  the  vast  advantages  which  it  offered.  In 
the  development  of  this  plan,  all  the  leading  portions 
of  science  are  expounded  in  the  most  complete  shape 
which  they  had  at  that  time  assumed ;  and  improve- 
ments of  a  very  wide  and  striking  kind  are  proposed 
in  some  of  the  principal  of  these  departments.  Even 
if  the  work  had  had  no  leading  purpose,  it  would  have 
been  highly  valuable  as  a  treasure  of  the  most  solid 
knowledge  and  soundest  speculations  of  the  time;  even 
if  it  had  contained  no  such  details,  it  would  have  been 
a  work  most  remarkable  for  its  general  views  and 
scope.  It  may  be  considered  as,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ETicyelopedia  and  the  Novum  Organon  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Since  this  work  is  thus  so  important  in  the  history 
of  Inductive  Philosophy  I  shall  give,  in  a  note,  a  view* 


9  OptuMqjut,  Pzat  Fhrt  IL    On  the  aoorce  of  perfect 

«  Oootente  of  Boger  Baeon't  Opv$  wiidom  In  the  Sacred  Scrip- 

Mttfua.  ture. 

FtatL  Onthefbiircaiuetofhaman  Fartin.    On  the   UeefUlnen  of 

igiK»uioe>-Anthorlt7,Ca8tom,  Grammar. 

Popolar  Opinion,  and  the  Pride  Fart  IV.    On  theXTsefnlnefle  of  Ma* 

of  soppoaed  Knowledge.  thematioi. 
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of  its  divisions  and  contents.  But  I  must  now  endea^ 
TOUT  to  point  out  more  especially  the  way  in  which 
the  various  principles,  which  the  reform  of  scientific 
method  involved,  are  here  brought  into  view. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  noticed  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  the  resistance  to  authority ;  and  at  the  stage 
of  philosophical  history  with  which  we  here  have  to 
do,  this  means  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
as  adopted  and  interpreted  by  the  Doctors  of  the 
Schools.  Bacon's  work*  is  divided  into  Six  Parts;  and 
of  these  Parts,  the  First  is.  Of  the  four  universal 
Causes  of  all  Human  Ignorance.  The  causes  thus 
enumerated*  are  : — the  force  of  unworthy  authority; 
— traditionary  habit; — ^the  imperfection  of  the  undis- 
ciplined senses; — and  the  di4)osition  to  conceal  our 
ignorance  and  to  make  an  ostentatious  show  of  our 
^owledge.  These  influences  involve  every  man,  oc- 
cupy every  condition.  They  prevent  our  obtaining 
the  most  useful  and  large  and  fair  doctrines  of  wisdom, 
the  secret  of  all  sdenoes  and  arts.  He  then  proceeds 
to  argue,  fix)m  the  testimony  of  philosophers  them- 
selves, that  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
of  Aristotle,  is  not  infallible.  "  We  find'  their  books 
full  of  doubts,  obscurities,  and  perplexities.  They 
scarce  agree  with  each  other  in  one  empty  question  or 


(z)  The  neoeasity  of  Mathematics  in  (4)  The  necessiif  of  Mathematics  in 

Human  Things  (pablished  se-  theState.—x<'.  Of  Climates:  a**, 

parately  as  the  Specula  Mathe-  Hydrography :  3^  Geography : 

matioa).  4^  Astrology. 

(2)  The  necessity  of  Mathematics  in  Part  V.    On  Perspective  (published 

DiYine  Things.— t^.  This  study  separately  as  PenpeeHvai, 

has  occupied  holy  men:    2*>.  (x)  The  organs  of  vision. 

Geography :  30.  Chronology :  4^  (a)  Vision  in  straight  lines. 

Cycles ;    the  Golden  Number,  (3)  Vision  reflected  and  refhusted. 

Ac :    5^  Natural  Phenomena,  (4)  De  multf  plicatione  spederam 

as  the  Rainbow :  &*.  Arithme-  (on  the  propagation  of  the  im- 

tic :  7»  Music.  pressions  of  lights  heat,  Ac) 

(3)  The  necessity  of  Mathematics  in  PartVL   On  Experimental  SdenoA. 

Ecdesiasticsl  Things.    x«.  The  «  Op.  MoJ.  p.  i. 

Certification  of  Faith:  a*.  The  »  Ibid.  p.  2. 

Correction  of  the  Galendjtf.  •  Ibid.  p.  10, 
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4one  worthless  sopliism,  or  one  operation  of  science,  as 
one  man  agrees  with  another  in  the  practical  operations 
of  medicine,  sorgeiy,  and  the  like  arts  of  Secular 
men.  Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  not  only  the  philosophers, 
bat  the  saints  have  &llen  into  errors  which  they  have 
afterwards  retracted,"  and  this  he  instances  in  Augus- 
tin,  Jerome,  and  others.  He  gives  an  admirable 
sketch'  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  from  the  Ionic 
School  to  Aristotle;  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great 
applause.  "  Yet,"  he  adds®,  "  those  who  came  after 
him  corrected  him  in  some  things,  and  added  many 
things  to  his  works,  and  shall  go  on  adding  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  Aristotle,  he  adds,  is  now  called  pecu- 
liarly* the  Philosopher,  "yet  there  was  a  time  when 
his  philosophy  was  silent  and  unr^arded,  either  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  copies  of  his  works,  or  their  dif- 
ficulty, or  from  envy;  till  after  the  time  of  Mahomet^ 


7  I  wOl  give  a  spedmen.  Ojma 
jr<^iis,e.Tlii.pu35:  "These  two  kinds 
of  phOosophen,  the  Ionic  and  Italic, 
nonifled  throu^  manj  sects  and 
varioas  saccessors,  till  they  came  to 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  who  cor- 
rected and  changed  the  propositions 
of  allhis  predecessors,  and  attempted 
to  perfect  philoeophy.  In  the  [Italic] 
socoeeslon,  Pythagoras,  Archytas  Ta- 
rentinms  and  nmseos  are  most  pro- 
ndaentlj  menttooed.  Bat  the  prin- 
eipel  phUoaophen,  asSocrstes,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  did  not  descend  from 
^hia  Une^  hot  were  Ionics  and  trae 
GreAM,  of  whom  the  first  was  Thales 
Kilesiaa. ..  Socrates,  according  to  An- 
gnatine  in  his  8th  book,  is  related  to 
ba.Te  been  a  difdple  of  Archelans. 
tnilfl  Socnttes  is  caDed  the  father  of 
the  great  philosophers,  since  he  was 
the  master  of  Platoand  Aristotle,  from 
whom  an  the  sects  of  philosophers 
L  ..llato,  first  learning  what 


Socrates  and  Greece  could  teach,  made 
a  laborious  voyage  to  Egypt,  to  Ar- 
chytas of  Tarentum  and  Tinuens,  as 
says  Jerome  to  Paulinua.  And  this 
Plato  is,  according  to  holy  men,  pre- 
ferred to  all  philosophers,  because  he 
has  written  many  excellent  things  con- 
cerning God,  and  morality,  and  a  ta- 
tore  life,  which  agree  with  the  divine 
wisdom  of  Ood.  And  Aristotle  was 
bom  before  the  death  of  Socrates, 
since  he  was  his  hearer  for  three 
years,  as  we  read  in  the  life  of 
Aristotle... This  AristoUe,  being 
made  the  master  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  sent  two  thousand  men  into 
all  regions  of  the  earth,  to  search  out 
the  nature  of  things,  as  Pliny  relates 
in  the  8th  book  of  his  ^oturo^and 
composed  a  thousand  books,  as  we 
read  in  his  life.** 

8jrWd.p.36^ 

*  AutonomaHd, 
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when  Avicenna  and  AvBrroes,  and  others,  recalled 
this  philoBophj  into  the  full  light  of  exposition.  And 
although  the  Logic  and  some  other  works  were  trans- 
lated by  Boethius  from  the  Greek,  yet  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  first  received  a  quick  increase  among 
the  Latins  at  the  time  of  Michael  Soot ;  who,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1230,  appeared,  bringing  with  him 
portions  of  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Mathematics.  And  yet  a  small  part  only 
of  the  works  of  this  author  is  translated,  and  a  still 
smaller  part  is  in  the  hands  of  common  students." 
He  adds  further*^  (in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Opus 
Majusy  which  is  a  Dissertation  on  language),  that  the 
translations  which  are  current  of  these  writings,  are 
very  bad  and  imperfect.  With  these  views,  he  is 
moved  to  express  himself  somewhat  impatiently "  re- 
specting these  works:  "If  I  had,"  he  says,  "power 
over  the  works  of  Aristotle,  I  woidd  have  them  all 
burnt;  for  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  them, 
and  a  cause  of  error,  and  a  multiplication  of  ignorance 
beyond  expression."  "  The  common  herd  of  students," 
he  says,  "with  their  heads,  have  no  principle  by  which 
they  can  be  excited  to  any  worthy  employment;  and 
hence  they  mope  and  make  asses  of  themselves  over 
their  bad  translations,  and  lose  their  time,  and  trouble, 
and  money." 

The  remedies  which  he  recommends  for  these  evils, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  study  of  that  only  perfect 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scripture", 
in  the  next  place,  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
use  of  experiment*'.     By  the  aid  of  these  methods. 


10  Pp.  MaS.  p.  46.  ignonntlsB  ultra  id  qnod  Taleat  ez- 

11  See  Pr^.  to  Jebb's  edition.  The  plicarL . . .  Valgus  studentum  cum 
pMsagei,  there  quoted,  however,  are  capltibus  suit  non  habet  unde  exd- 
not  extracts  from  the  Ofiua  Maju*^  but  tetnr  ad  allquid  dlgnum,  et  ideo  lan« 
(apparently)  from  the  Opus  Minui  guet  et  (uininot  drca  male  traatlata, 
(MS.  CoU.  Tfb.  c  5.)  "  81  haberem  et  tempus  et  studlnm  amittit  in  om- 
potestatem  supra  libros  Aristotelis,  nibus  et  expensas.** 

^o  faoerem  omnes  cremari ;  quia  non  i*  Fart  IL 

est  nisi  temporls  atnisslo  studere  in  1*  Parts  W.  r.  and  tL 

Ills,  et  causa  erroris,  et  multipllcatio 
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Bacon  anticipates  the  most  splendid  progress  for  human 
knowledge.  He  takes  up  the  strain  of  hope  and 
confidence  which  we  have  noticed  as  so  peciiliar  in 
the  Boman  wiiters;  and  quotes  some  of  the  passages 
of  Seneca  which  we  adduced  in  illustration  of  this : — 
that  the  attempts  in  science  were  at  first  rude  and 
imperfect^  and  were  afterwards  improved; — ^that  the 
day  will  come,  when  what  is  still  unknown  shall  be 
brot^ht  to  light  by  the  progress  of  time  and  the 
labours  of  a  longer  period; — that  one  age  does  not 
sufiioe  for  inquiries  so  wide  and  various; — that  the 
people  of  future  times  shall  know  many  things  un- 
known to  us; — and  that  the  time  shall  arrive  when 
posterity  will  wonder  that  we  overlooked  what  was  so 
obvious.  Bacon  himself  adds  anticipations  more  pecu- 
liarly in  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  **  We  have  seen," 
he  says,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  "  how  Aristotle,  by 
the  ways  which  wisdom  teaches,  could  give  to  Alex- 
ander the  empire  of  the  world.  And  this  the  Church 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  against  the  infidels 
and  rebels,  that  there  may  be  a  sparing  of  Christian 
blood,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  troubles  that 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Antichrist;  which 
by  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate,  if 
prelates  and  princes  would  encourage  study,  and  join 
in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature  and  art." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here  that  this 
belief  in  the  appointed  progress  of  knowledge,  is  not 
combined  with  any  overweening  belief  in  the  un- 
bounded and  independent  power  of  the  human  intellect. 
On.  the  contrary,  one  of  the  lessons  which  Bacon  draws 
from  the  state  and  prospects  of  knowledge,  is  the  duty 
of  fiiith  and  humility.  "To  him,"  he  says**,  "who 
denies  the  truth  of  the  faith  because  he  is  unable  to 
understand  it,  I  will  propose  in  reply  the  course  of 
nature,  and  as  we  have  seen  it  in  example&"  And 
after  giving  some  instances,  he  adds,  "  These,  and  the 
like,  ought  to  move  men  and  to  excite  them  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truths.    For  if,  in  the  vileat  objects 


w  Op.  MoQ.  p.  476^ 
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of  creation,  trutlis  are  found,  before  which  the  inwtwd 
pride  of  man  must  bow,  and  believe  though  it  cannot 
understand,  how  much  more  should  man  humble  his 
mind  before  the  glorious  truths  of  God!"  He  had 
before  said":  " Man  is  incapable  of  perfect  wisdom  in 
this  life;  it  is  hard  for  him  to  ascend  towards  perfec- 
tion^ easy  to  glide  downwards  to  feJsehoods  and  vani- 
ties :  let  him  then  not  boast  of  his  wisdom,  or  extol 
his  knowledge.  What  he  knows  is  little  and  worth- 
less, in  respect  of  that  which  he  believes  without  know- 
ing; and  still  less,  in  respect  of  that  which  he  is  igno- 
rant of.  He  is  mad  who  thinks  highly  of  his  wisdom ; 
he  most  mad,  who  exhibits  it  as  something  to  be  won- 
dered at."  He  adds,  as  another  reason  for  humility, 
that  he  has  proved  by  trial,  he  coidd  teach  in  one  year, 
to  a  poor  boy,  the  marrow  of  all  that  the  most  diligent 
person  could  acquire  in  foriy  years'  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive study. 

To  proceed  somewhat  more  in  detail  with  regard  to 
Roger  Bacon's  views  of  a  Beform  in  Scientific  Laquiry, 
we  may  observe  that  by  making  Mathematics  and  Ex- 
periment the  two  great  points  of  his  recommendation, 
he  directed  his  improvement  to  the  two  essential  parts 
of  all  knowledge,  Ideas  and  Facts,  and  thus  took  the 
course  which  ihe  most  enlightened  philosophy  would 
have  suggested.  He  did  not  urge  t3ie  prosecution  of 
experiment,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  existing 
mathematical  sciences  and  conception;  a  &ult  which 
there  is  some  ground  for  ascribing  to  his  great  name- 
sake and  successor  Francis  Bacon:  still  less  did  he 
content  himself  with  a  mere  protest  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  schools,  and  a  vague  demand  for  change, 
which  was  almost  all  that  was  done  by  those  who  put 
themselves  forward  as  reformers  in  the  intermediate 
time.  Boger  Bacon  holds  his  way  steadily  between 
the  two  poles  of  human  knowledge;  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  fer  from  easy  to  do.  "  There  are  two  modes 
of  knowing,"  says  he**;  "by  argument,  and  by  experi- 


1*  Op,  Ma^.  p.  15.  *'Scientln  allffi  sciont  sua  prlndpia 

1*  Ibid.  pi.  445,  tee  also  p.  448.     Inrenire  per  ezperimenta,  Bed  oon- 
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ment.  Argument  concludes  a  question;  but  it  does 
not  make  us  feel  certain,  or  acquiesce  in  the  contem- 
plation of  truth,  except  the  truth  be  also  found  to  be 
so  by  experience."  It  is  not  easy  to  express  more 
decidedly  the  clearly  seen  union  of  exact  conceptions 
with  certain  facts,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  consti- 
tutes real  knowledge. 

One  large  division  of  the  Opus  Majvs  is  "On  the 
Usefulness  of  Mathematics,"  which  is  shown  by  a  copi- 
ous enumeration  of  existing  branches  of  knowledge,  as 
Chronology,  Geography,  the  Calendar  and  (in  a  sepa- 
rate Part)  Optics.  There  is  a  chapter^',  in  which  it 
is  proved  by  reason,  that  all  science  requires  mathe- 
matics. And  the  arguments  which  are  used  to  es- 
tablish this  doctrine,  show  a  most  just  appreciation  of 
the  office  of  mathematics  in  science.  They  are  such  as 
follows : — That  other  sciences  use  examples  taken  fix>m 
mathematics  as  the  most  evident : — ^That  mathematical 
knowledge  is^  as  it  were,  innate  in  us,  on  which  point 
he  refers  to  the  well-known  dialogue  of  Plato,  as 
quoted  by  Cicero : — ^That  this  science,  being  the  easi- 
est, offers  the  best  introduction  to  the  more  difficult : 
— That  in  mathematics,  things  as  known  to  us  are 
identical  with  things  as  known  to  nature : — That  we 
can  here  entirely  avoid  doubt  and  error,  and  obtain 
certainty  and  truth: — That  mathematics  is  prior  to 
other  sciences  in  nature,  because  it  takes  cognizance  of 
quantity,  which  is  apprehended  by  intuition,  (intuitu 
inteUectus).  " Moreover,"  he  adds**,  " there  have  been 
found  fiunous  men,  as  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Brother  Adam  Marshman  (de  Marisco),  and  many 
others,  who  by  the  power  of  mathematics  have  been 
able  to  explain  the  causes  of  things;  as  may  be  seen 
in.  the  writings  of  these  men,  for  instance,  concerning 
the  Rainbow  and  Comets,  and  the  generation  of  heat, 
and  climates,  and  the  celestial  bodies." 


ctodoDea  per  argnmenta  fiicto  ex  tunc  oportet  quod  habeant  per  atiUa- 

IHiiftdpaB  inTentii.    Si  rero  debeant  toriom  isUtu  tdentliB  nobills  (expo* 

kabere  ezperientlam  condnslonam  rimentalis)." 

I  partknlanin  et  oompletam,  i'  Qp.  Ma^.  p.  6ow       ^  IMcLp.  64% 
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But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
0pu8  Majus  is  the  Sixth  and  last  Part^  which  is  en- 
titled "De  Soientia  experimentalL*'  It  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  to  find  a  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  not  only  recogni^g  experiment 
as  one  source  of  knowledge,  but  urging  its  claims  as 
something  far  more  important  than  men  had  yet  been 
aware  of,  exemplifying  its  value  by  striking  and  just 
examples,  and  speaking  of  its  autiiority  with  a  dignity 
of  diction  which  sounds  like  a  foremurmur  of  the  Ba- 
conian sentences  uttered  nearly  four  hundred  years 
later.  Yet  this  is  the  character  of  what  we  here  find**. 
<<  Experimental  science,  the  sole  mistress  of  speculative 
sciences,  has  three  great  Prerogatives  among  other 
parts  of  knowledge :  First  she  tests  by  experiment  the 
noblest  conclusions  of  all  other  sciences:  Next  she 
discovers  respecting  the  notions  which  other  sciences 
deal  with,  magnificent  truths  to  which  these  sciences 
of  themselves  can  by  no  means  attain :  her  Third  dig- 
nity is,  that  she  by  her  own  power  and  without  respect 
of  other  sciences,  investigate  the  secret  of  nature." 

The  examples  which  Bacon  gives  of  these  "Preroga- 
tives" are  very  curious,  exhibiting,  among  some  error 
and  credulity,  sound  and  clear  views.  His  leading 
example  of  the  First  Prerogative,  is  the  Bainbow,  of 
which  the  cause,  as  given  by  Aristotle,  is  tested  by 
reference  to  experiment  with  a  skill  which  is,  even  to 
us  now,  truly  admirable.  The  examples  of  the  Second 
Prerogative  are  three  :—;/£r«<,  the  art  of  making  an 
artificial  sphere  which  shall  move  with  the  heavens  by 
natural  influences,  which  Bacon  trusts  may  be  done, 
though  astronomy  herself  cannot  do  it — "et  tunc,"  he 
says,  "  thesaurum  unius  regis  valeret  hoc  instrumeu- 
tum;" — secondly y  ihe  art  of  prolonging  life,  which 
experiment  may  teach,  though  medicine  has  no  means 
of  securing  it  except  by  regimen*®; — thirdly y  the  art  of 


1*  '*Veritatef  magniflou  in  termi-  ktiTanun,  potest  dftre.**    Op,  MtiJ, 

nis  alUnun  sdentianim  in  qaas  per  p.  465. 

iiuIUun  Tiam  potmnt  Ote  edentiia,  •»  One  of  the  ingredient!  of  •  pre- 

bnc  tola  wientiAnun  domin*  ipeea-  pM»tion  here  mentioned,  is  the  flesh 
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making  gold  finer  than  fine  gold,  which  goes  beyond 
the  power  of  alchemy.  The  Third  Prerogative  of  ex- 
perimental science,  arts  independent  of  tiie  received 
seiences,  is  exemplified  in  many  carious  examples,  many 
of  them  whimsical  traditions.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the 
character  of  a  people  may  be  altered  by  altering  the 
air'^  Alexander,  it  seems,  applied  to  Aristotle  to 
know  whether  he  should  exterminate  certain  nations 
which  he  had  discovered,  as  being  irreclaimably  bar- 
barous ;  to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  "  If  you  can 
alter  their  air,  permit  them  to  live,  if  not^  put  them  to 
death."  In  this  part,  we  find  the  suggestion  that  the 
fire-works  made  by  children,  of  saltpetre,  might  lead 
to  the  invention  of  a  formidable  military  weapon. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  Roger  Bacon,  at  a 
time  when  experimentiEd  science  hardly  existed,  could 
give  any  precepts  for  the  discovery  of  truth  by  experi- 
ment. But  nothing  can  be  a  better  example  of  the 
method  of  such  investigation,  than  his  inquiry  con- 
eeming  the  cause  of  the  Bainbow.  Neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Avicenna,  nor  Seneca^  he  says,  have  given  us  any 
clear  knowledge  of  this  matter,  but  experimental 
science  can  do  so.  Let  the  experimenter  {eooperimen- 
tator)  consider  the  cases  in  which  he  finds  the  same 
cdhmrs,  as  the  hexagonal  crystals  from  Ireland  and 
India;  by  looking  into  these  he  will  see  colours  like 
those  of  the  rainbow.  Many  tMnk  that  this  arises 
from  some  special  virtue  of  these  stones  and  their  hex- 
a^nal  figure;  let  therefore  the  experimenter  go  on, 
and  he  will  find  the  same  in  other  transparent  stones, 
in  dark  ones  aa  well  as  in  light-coloured.  He  will  find 
the  same  efifect  also  in  other  forms  than  the  hexagon, 


of  A  dngon,  whicfa  it  •ppeara  is  used  them,  and  make  them  bound  about 

am  food  hj  the  £thiopiaii&  The  mode  in  the  air  In  a  violent  manner,  that 

of  pnparing  this  food  cannot  fan  to  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  the 

aaniae  the  reader.  **  Where  there  are  flesh  may  be  reduced,  as  boars  are 

good  flyfng  dragons,  \>j  the  art  which  hunted  and  bulls  are  baited  before 

th£!f  poasess,  they  draw  them  out  of  they  are  killed  for  eating."    Op.  Maj* 

tbiir  dena,  and  have  bridles  and  sad-  p.  470. 

dies  la  readiness,  and  they  ride  upon  n  op.  Maj.  p.  473. 
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if  they  be  furrowed  in  the  surface,  as  the  Irish  crjrs* 
tals  are.  Let  him  consider  too,  that  he  sees  the  same 
colours  in  the  drops  which  are  dashed  from  oars  in 
the  sunshine; — and  in  the  spraj  thrown  by  a  mill- 
wheel  ; —  and  in  the  dew-drops  which  lie  on  the  grass 
in  a  meadow  on  a  summer-morning; — and  if  a  man 
takes  water  in  his  mouth  and  projects  it  on  one  side 
into  a  sunbeam ; — and  if  in  an  oil-lamp  hanging  in  the 
air,  the  rays  fell  in  certain  positions  upon  the  surface 
of  the  oil ; — and  in  many  otJier  ways,  are  colours  pro- 
duced. We  have  here  a  collection  of  instances,  which 
are  almost  all  examples  of  the  same  Hnd  as  tiie  phe- 
nomenon imder  consideration;  and  by  the  help  of  a 
principle  collected  by  induction  from  these  fex^  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  were  afterwards  really  explained. 

With  regard  to  the  form  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  bow  he  is  still  more  precise.  He  bids  us  measure 
the  height  of  the  bow  and  of  the  sun,  to  show  that  the 
center  of  the  bow  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  sun.  He 
explains  the  circular  form  of  the  bow, — its  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  of  the  cloud,  its  moving  when  we 
move,  its  flying  when  we  follow, — ^by  its  consisting  of 
the  reflections  from  a  vast  number  of  minute  drops. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  trace  the  course  of  the  rays 
through  the  drop,  or  account  for  the  precise  magni- 
tude which  the  bow  assimies;  but  he  approaches  to 
the  verge  of  this  part  of  the  explanation ;  and  must  be 
considered  as  having  given  a  most  happy  example  of 
experimental  inquiry  into  nature,  at  a  time  when  such 
examples  were  exceedingly  scanty.  In  this  respect, 
he  was  more  fortunate  tiian  Francis  Bacon,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  biography  of  Roger  Bacon, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  influence 
upon  his  age  was  not  great.  He  was  suspected  of 
magic,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  close  confine- 
ment in  consequence  of  this  charge.  In  his  work  he 
speaks  of  Astrology  as  a  science  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing. "But,*'  says  he,  "Theologians  and  Decretists, 
not  being  learned  in  such  matters  and  seeing  that  evil 
as  well  as  good  may  be  don^,  neglect  and  abhor  such 
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things,  and  reckon  them  among  Magic  Arts."  We 
bave  already  seen,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Bacon 
was  thus  raising  his  voice  against  the  habit  of  blindly 
following  authority,  and  seeking  for  all  science  in 
Aristotle,  Thomaa  Aquinas  was  employed  in  fashion- 
ing Aristotle's  tenets  into  that  fixed  form  in  which 
they  became  the  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  something 
of  a  struggle  between  the  progressive  and  stationary 
powers  of  the  human  mind  was  going  on  at  this  time. 
Bacon  himself  says",  "Never  was  there  so  great  an 
appearance  of  wisdom,  nor  so  much  exercise  of  study 
in  so  many  Faculties,  in  so  many  regions,  as  for  this 
last  forty  years.  Doctors  are  dispersal  everywhere,  in 
every  castle,  in  every  burgh,  and  especially  by  the  stu- 
dents of  two  Orders,  (he  means  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  who  were  almost  the  only  religious  orders 
that  distinguished  themselves  by  an  application  to 
study**,)  which  has  not  happened  except  for  about 
forty  years.  And  yet  there  was  never  so  much  igno- 
rance, so  much  error."  And  in  the  part  of  his  work 
which  refers  to  Mathematics,  he  says  of  that  study**, 
that  it  is  the  door  and  the  key  of  the  sciences;  and 
that  the  neglect  of  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years  has  en- 
tirely mined  the  studies  of  the  Latins.  According  to 
these  statements,  some  change,  disastrous  to  the  for- 
tunes of  science,  must  have  taken  place  about  1230, 
soon  after  the  foimdation  of  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan Orders**.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  these  two  Orders, 
in  the  form  in  which  the  Angelical  Doctor  had  sys- 
tematized it,  was  one  of  the  events  which  most  tended 
to  defer,  for  three  centuries,  the  reform  which  Roger 
Baoon  urged  as  a  matter  of  crying  necessity  in  his 
own  time. 


»  Qooted  bj  Jebb,  Pr^,  to  Op.  MaS.  »  Moiheim,  Hist.  UL  x6u 

_      »•  Ojp.  If  c^/.  p.  57.  ^  »  Moeheim.  iii  161. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
The  Revival  op  Platonism. 


I.  Cavsea  of  Dday  in  the  Advanoe  of  Kriowledge, — 
In  the  insight  possessed  bj  learned  men  into  the 
method  by  which  truth  was  to  be  discovered,  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  went  backwards,  rather 
than  forwards,  from  the  point  which  had  been  reached 
in  the  thirteenth.  Roger  Bacon  had  urged  them  to 
have  recourse  to  experiment;  but  they  returned  with 
additional  and  exclusive  zeal  to  the  more  &vourite 
employment  of  reasoning  upon  their  own  conceptions. 
He  had  called  upon  them  to  look  at  the  world  without; 
but  their  eyes  forthwith  turned  back  upon  the  world 
within.  In  the  constant  oscillation  of  the  human 
mind  between  Ideas  and  Facts,  after  having  for  a 
moment  touched  the  latter,  it  seemed  to  swing  back 
more  impetuously  to  the  former.  Not  only  was  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  firmly  established  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  when  men  began  to  question  its 
authority,  they  attempted  to  set  up  in  its  place  a  phi- 
losophy still  more  purely  ideal,  that  of  Plato.  It  was 
not  till  the  actual  progress  of  experimental  knowledge 
for  some  centuries  had  given  it  a  vast  accumulation  of 
force,  that  it  was  able  to  break  its  way  fully  into  the 
circle  of  speculative  science.  The  new  Platomst  school- 
men had  to  run  their  course,  the  practical  discoverers 
had  to  prove  their  merit  by  their  works,  the  Italian 
innovators  had  to  utter  their  aspirations  for  a  change, 
before  the  second  Bacon  could  truly  declare  that  the 
time  for  a  fundamental  reform  was  at  length  arrived. 

It  cannot  but  seem  strange,  to  anyone  who  attempts 
to  trace  the  general  outline  of  tlie  intellectual  progress 
of  man^  and  who  considers  him  as  under  the  guidance 
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of  a  Providential  sway,  that  he  should  thus  be  permit- 
ted to  wander  so  long  in  a  wilderness  of  intellectual 
darkness;  and  even  to  turn  back,  by  a  perverse  ca- 
price as  it  might  seem,  when  on  the  very  border  of  the 
brighter  and  better  land  which  was  his  destined  in- 
heritance.   We  do  not  attempt  to  solve  this  difficulty : 
but  such  a  course  of  things  naturally  suggests  the 
thought,  that  a  progress  in  physical  science  is  not  the 
main  object  of  man's  career,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Power 
who  directs  the  fortunes  of  our  race.     We  can  easily 
conceive  that  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  man's 
general  wel&re  that  he  should  continue  to  turn  his 
eyes  inwards  upon  his  own  heart  and  faculties,  till 
Law  and  Duty,  Religion  and  Grovemment,  Faith  and 
Hope,  had  been  fully  incorporated  with  all  the  past 
acquisitions  of  human  intellect;  rather  than  that  he 
should  have  rushed  on  into  a  train  of  discoveries  tend- 
ing to  ohain  him  to  the  objects  and  operations  of  the 
material  world.     The  systematic  Law*  and  philoso- 
phical Theology  which  acquired  their  ascendancy  in 
men's  minds  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  kept 
them  engaged  in  a  region  of  speculations  whidi  per- 
haps prepared  the  way  for  a  profounder  and  wider 
civilization,  for  a  more  elevated  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter,  than  might  have  been  possible  without  such  a 
piieparation.     The  great  Italian  poet  of  the  fourteenth 
eentmy  speaks  with  strong  admiration  of  the  founders 
of  tlie  E^stem  which  pre'inBiiled  in  his  time.     Thomas, 
Albert,  Gratian,  Peter  Lombard,  occupy  distinguished 
l^aces  in  the  Paradise.     The  first,  who  is  the  poet's 
instructor,  says, — 

lo  fdi  degli  agni  dellft  sanU  greggia 
Che  Domeuico  mena  per  cammino 
TJ*  ben  slmping^a  se  non  si  yaneggria. 

Qnetito  ohe  m'^  a  dettra  pin  vioino 
Fn^  e  maestro  fammi;  ed  esso  Alberto 
£  di  Gologna,  ed  io  Tomas  d*A<miDo.  .  .  , 

Qaell'  altro  fiammeggixur  esce  del  riso 


1  QnXkKA  paUislied  the  l>ecreUl$     and  drfl  Law  became  angular  stndj 
fctlMt«dftheeittai7;aiidtiieOtiioii     in  the  oniTenltiM  soon  afterwazdi. 
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De  Graziao,  ohe  I'lroo  et  Taltro  foro 
Ajutb  si  che  piaoe  in  Paradiso. 

I,  then,  was  of  the  lambs  that  Dominio 
Leadsy  for  his  saintly  flock,  along  the  way 
Where  well  they  thnve  not  swoln  with  vanity. 
He  nearest  on  my  right-hand  brother  was 
And  master  to  me ;  Albert  of  Cologne 
Is  this ;   and  of  Aquinom  Thomas,  I.  .  .  . 
That  next  resplendence  issues  from  the  smile 
Of  Gratian,  who  to  either  forum  lent 
Such  help  as  favour  wins  in  Paradise. 

It  appears  probable  that  neither  poetry,  nor  painting, 
nor  the  other  arts  wldch  require  for  their  perfection  a 
lofty  and  spiritualized  imagination,  would  have  ap- 
peared in  the  noble  and  beautiful  forms  which  they 
assumed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  if 
men  of  genius  had,  at  the  beginning  of  that  peiiod, 
made  it  their  main  business  to  discover  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  rigorous  scientific 
form.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  absence  of  these 
touching  and  impressive  works  would  have  left  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  parts  of  man's  nature  without  its 
due  nutriment  and  development?  It  may  perhaps 
be  a  necessary  condition  in  the  progress  of  man,  that 
the  Axta  which  aim  at  beauty  shoiidd  reach  their  ex* 
cellence  before  the  Sciences  which  seek  speculative 
truth;  and  if  this  be  so,  we  inherit,  from  the  middle 
ages,  treasures  which  may  weU  reconcile  via  to  the 
delay  which  took  place  in  tiieir  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental science. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  our  business  at  present 
to  trace  the  circumstances  of  this  very  lingering  ad-: 
vance.  We  have  already  noticed  the  contest  of  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  which  was  one  form,  though, 
with  regard  to  scientific  methods,  an  unprofitable  one, 
of  the  antithesis  of  Ideas  and  Things.  Though,  there* 
fore,  this  struggle  continued,  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
it  The  Nominalists  denied  the  real  existence  of  Ideas, 
which  doctrine  was  to  a  great  extent  implied  in  the 
prevailing  systems ;  but  the  controversy  in  which  they 
ihus  engaged,  did  not  lead  them  to  seek  for  knowledge 
in  a  new  field  and  by  new  methods,     The  argument^ 
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which  Occam  the  Nominalist  opposes  to  those  of  Duns 
Scotus  the  Kealist,  are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the 
same  83rstem,  and  consist  only  in  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  same  elementary  conceptions.  It 
was  not  till  the  impulse  of  external  circumstances  was 
added  to  the  discontent,  which  the  more  stirring  in- 
tellects felt  towards  the  barren  dogmatism  of  their 
age,  that  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  was  again 
<^ed  into  full  play,  and  a  new  career  of  progression 
entered  upon,  till  then  undreamt  of,  except  by  a  few 
prophetic  spirits. 

2.  Causes  of  Progress, — These  circumstances  were 
principally  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
the  invention  of  Printing,  the  Protestant  Befoimation, 
and  a  great  number  of  curious  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions in  the  arts,  which  were  soon  succeeded  by  im- 
portant steps  in  speculative  physical  science.  Con- 
nected with  the  first  of  these  eyents,  was  the  rise  of  a 
party  of  learned  men  who  expressed  their  di8satis£BU>- 
tion  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  it  was  then 
taught,  and  manifested  a  strong  preference  for  the 
views  of  Plato.  It  is  by  no  means  suitable  to  our  plan 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  new  Platonic  school; 
but  we  may  notice  a  few  of  the  writers  who  belong  to 
it,  so  £ur  at  least  as  to  indicate  its  influence  upon  the 
Methods  of  pursuing  science. 

In  the  fourteenth  century*,  the  frequent  intercourse 
of  the  most  cultivated  persons  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empire,  the  increased  study  of  the  Grreek  lan- 
guage in  Italy,  Uie  intellectual  activity  of  the  Italian 
States,  the  (Uscovery  of  manuscripts  of  the  classical 
authors,  were  circumstances  which  excited  or  nourished 
a  new  and  zealous  study  of  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Koman  genius.  The  genuine  writings  of  the  ancients, 
when  presented  in  their  native  life  and  beauly,  instead 
of  being  seen  only  in  those  lifeless  fragments  and  dull 
transfonnations  which  the  scholastic  system  had  ex- 
iiibited,  excited  an  intense  enthusiasm.  Europe,  at 
^Jiat  period,  might  be  represented  by  Plato's  beautiful 


t  Tennenum,  iz.  4. 
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all^ory,  of  a  man  who,  aflber  being  long  kept  in  a  dark 
cavern,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
is  gathered  from  the  images  which  stream  through  the 
chinks  of  his  prison,  is  at  last  led  forth  into  the  full 
blaze  of  day.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  change 
should  animate  men's  efforts  and  enlarge  their  Acui- 
ties. Greek  literature  became  more  and  more  known, 
especially  by  the  influence  of  learned  men  who  came 
from  Constantinople  into  Italy :  these  teachers,  though 
they  honoured  Aristotle,  reverenced  Plato  no  less,  and 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  follow  with  servile  sub- 
mission of  thought  either  these  or  any  other  leaders. 
The  effect  of  such  influences  soon  reveals  itself  in  the 
works  of  that  period.  Dante  has  woven  into  his  Divina 
Commedia  some  of  the  ideas  of  Platonism.  Petrarch, 
who  had  formed  his  mind  by  the  study  of  Cicero,  and 
had  thus  been  inspired  with  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  literature  of  Greece,  learnt  Greek  from  Barlaam, 
a  monk  who  came  as  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  to  the  Pope,  in  1339.  With  this  instructor, 
the  poet  read  the  works  of  Plato;  struck  by  their 
beauty,  he  contributed,  by  his  writings  and  his  con- 
versation, to  awake  in  others  an  admiration  and  love 
for  that  philosopher,  which  soon  became  strongly  and 
extensively  prevalent  among  the  learned  in  Italy. 

3.  Hermolaua  Barbarus,  dec — Along  with  the  feel- 
ing there  prevailed  also,  among  those  who  had  leamt 
to  relish  the  genuine  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  a  strong  disgust  for  the  barbarisms  in  which 
the  scholastic  philosophy  was  clothed.  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barns',  who  was  bom  in  1454,  at  Venice,  and  had 
formed  his  taste  by  the  study  of  classical  literature, 
translated,  among  other  learned  works,  Themistius's 
paraphrastic  expositions  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle ; 
with  the  view  of  trying  whether  the  Aristotelian  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  could  not  be  presented  in  good  Latin, 
which  the  scholastic  teachers  denied.  In  his  Pre&ce 
he  expresses  great  indignation  against  those  philoso- 
phers who  have  written  and  .disputed  on  philosophical 

*  Tennenutn,  iz.  95. 
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mibjects  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  in  an  uncultured 
style,  so  that  all  refined  minds  are  repelled  from  these 
fttudies  by  weariness  and  disgust.  They  have,  he  says, 
by  this  barbarism,  endeavoured  to  secure  to  themselves, 
in  their  own  province,  a  supremacy  without  rivals  or 
opponents.  Hence  they  maintain  that  mathematics, 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  cannot  be  expounded  in  cor- 
rect Latin; — ^that  between  these  sciences  and  the  ge- 
nuine Latin  language  there  is  a  great  gul^  as  between 
things  that  cannot  be  brought  together:  and  on  tliis 
ground  they  blame  those  who  combine  the  study  of  phi- 
lology and  eloquence  with  that  of  science.  This  opinion, 
adds  Hermolaus,  perverts  and  ruins  our  studies;  and  is 
highly  prejudicial  and  unworthy  in  respect  to  the  state, 
Hermolaus  awoke  in  others,  as  for  instance,  in  John 
Picus  of  Mirandnla,  the  same  dislike  to  the  reigning 
school  philosophy.  As  an  opponent  of  the  same  kind, 
we  may  add  Marius  Nizolius  of  Bersallo,  a  scholar  who 
carried  his  admiration  of  Cicero  to  an  exaggerated  ex- 
tent, and  who  was  led,  by  a  controversy  with  the  de- 
fenders of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  to  publish  (1553) 
a  work  On  the  True  Principlee  and  True  Afeihod  0/ 
Philosophising.  In  the  title  of  this  work,  he  professes 
to  give  "the  true  principles  of  almost  all  arts  and 
sciences,  refuting  and  rejecting  almost  all  the  fedse 
principles  of  the  Logicians  and  Metaphysicians."  But 
although,  in  the  work,  he  attacks  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, he  does  little  or  nothing  to  justify  the  large 
pretensions  of  his  title;  and  he  excited,  it  is  said,  little 
notice.  It  is  therefore  curious  that  Leibnitz  should 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  re-edit  this  work, 
which  he  did  in  1670,  adding  remarks  of  his  own. 

4.  Nicola/us  Gusanua. —  Without  dwelling  upon 
this  opposition  to  the  scholastic  system  on  the  ground 
of  taste,  I  shall  notice  somewhat  further  those  writers 
who  put  forwards  Platonic  views,  as  fitted  to  complete 
or  to  replace  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Among  these, 
I  may  place  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  (so  called  from  Cus,  a 
village  on  the  Moselle,  where  he  was  bom  in  1401 ;) 
who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
We  might,   indeed,   at  first  be  tempted  to  include 
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Cusanus  among  those  persons  who  were  led  to  reject 
the  old  philosophy  by  being  themselves  agents  in  the 
progressive  movement  of  physical  science.  For  he 
published,  before  Copernicus,  and  independently  of 
him,  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  in  motion  ^  But 
it  should  be  recollected  that  in  order  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  this  doctrine,  and  its  claims  to  acceptance, 
no  new  reference  to  observation  was  requisite.  The 
Heliocentric  System  was  merely  a  new  mode  of  repre- 
senting to  the  mind  fitcts,  with  which  all  astronomers 
had  long  been  &miliar.  The  system  might  very  easily 
have  been  embraced  and  inculcated  by  Plato  himself; 
as  indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  actually  taught  by 
Pythagoras.  The  mere  adoption  of  the  Heliocentric 
view,  therefore,  without  attempting  to  realize  the  sys- 
tem in  detail,  as  Copernicus  did,  cannot  entitle  a 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  discoveries  of  that  period; 
and  we  must  consider  Cusanus  as  a  speculative  anti- 
Aristotelian,  rather  than  as  a  practical  reformer. 

The  title  of  Cusanus's  book.  Be  Doctd  Ignorantidy 
shows  how  far  he  was  fix>m  agreeing  with  those  who 
conceived  that,  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  they  had 
a  full  and  complete  system  of  all  human  knowledge. 
At  the  outset  of  this  book*,  he  says,  after  pointing  out 
some  difficulties  in  the  received  philosophy,  "K,  there- 
fore, the  case  be  so,  (as  even  the  very  profound  Aris- 
totle, in  his  First  Philosophy y  affirms,)  that  in  things 
most  manifest  by  nature,  there  is  a  difficulty,  no  less 
than  for  an  owl  to  look  at  the  sun ;  since  the  appetite 
of  knowledge  is  not  implanted  in  us  in  vain,  we  ought 
to  desire  to  know  that  we  are  ignorant.  If  we  can 
fully  attain  to  this,  we  shall  arrive  at  Instructed  Ig- 
norance'^ How  far  he  was  from  placing  the  source  of 
knowledge  in  experience,  as  opposed  to  ideas,  we  may 
see  in  the  following  passage*  from  another  work  of 
his,  On  Conjectttres,    "Conjectures  must  proceed  from 


*  **  Jam  nobis  manifestom  est  terrain  istam  In  reiltate  moTeri,"  Ac— Dt 
Ihctd  Ignorantid,  Ub.iLo.zU. 

^DiDooLIgnor.Uh.  1 0,1  *  DeC<niJtetwrU,mkle.iiHr, 
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our  mind,  as  the  real  world  proceeds  from  the  infinite 
Divine  Beajuon.  For  since  the  human  mind,  the  lofty 
likeness  of  God,  participates,  as  it  may,  in  the  friiitild- 
ness  of  the  creative  nature,  it  doth  from  itself,  as  the 
image  of  the  Onmipotent  Form,  bring  foi*th  reasonable 
thoughts  which  have  a  similitude  to  real  existences. 
Thus  the  Human  Mind  exists  as  a  conjectural  form  of 
ihe  world,  as  the  Divine  Mind  is  its  real  form."  We 
have  here  the  Platonic  or  ideal  side  of  knowledge  put 
prominently  and  exclusively  forwards. 

5.  MarsUius  Ficinvs,  SfC. — A  person  who  had  much 
more  influence  on  the  diffusion  of  Platonism  was  Mar- 
silins  Ficinus,  a  physician  of  Florence.  In  that  city 
there  prevailed,  at  the  time  of  'which  we  speak,  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  for  Plato.  George  Gemistius  Ple- 
tho,  when  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  of  Florence, 
had  imparted  to  many  persons  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  philosopher;  and,  among  others,  had  infused  a 
lively  interest  on  this  subject  into  the  elder  Cosmo, 
the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Medici.  Cosmo  formed 
ihe  plan  of  founding  a  Platonic  academy.  Ficinus^ 
well  instructed  in  the  works  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pro- 
clns,  and  other  Platonists,  was  selected  to  further  this 
object,  and  was  employed  in  ti*anslatiog  the  works  of 
these  authors  into  Latin.  It  is  not  to  our  present 
purpose  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  this  school,  except 
so  fax  as  they  bear  upon  the  nature  and  methods  of 
knowledge;  and  therefore  I  must  pass  by,  as  I  have 
in  other  instances  done,  the  greater  part  of  their  specu- 
laldona,  which  related  to  the  nature  of  God,  the  im- 
mortaliiy  of  the  soul,  the  principles  of  Goodness  and 
Beauty,  and  other  points  of  tiie  same  order.  The 
object  of  these  and  other  Platonists  of  this  school, 
however,  was  not  to  expel  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
by  that  of  Plato.  Many  of  them  had  come  to  the  con- 
Tiction  that  the  highest  ends  of  philosophy  were  to  be 
reached  only  by  bringing  into  accordance  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  Of  this  opinion  was  John 
Picus,  Count  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia;  and  under 

»  Bom  in  1433.  ^ 
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this  persuasion  he  employed  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
labouring  upon  a  work,  De  Concordid  Flatonis  et  Aris- 
toleliSf  which  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1494;  and  has  never  been  published.  But 
about  a  century  later,  another  writer  of  the  same  school, 
Francis  Patricius®,  pointing  out  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  two  Greek  teachers,  urged  the  propriety  of 
deposing  Aristotle  from  the  supremacy  he  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  "Now  all  these  doctrines,  and  others  not 
a  few,"  he  says*,  "  since  they  are  Platonic  doctrines, 
philosophically  most  true,  and  consonant  with  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  whilst  the  Aristotelian  tenets  are  contrary 
to  the  fkith,  and  philosophically  false,  who  will  not, 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Philosopher,  prefer  Plato  to 
Aristotle  1  And  why  should  not  hereafter,  in  all  the 
colleges  and  monasteries  of  Europe,  the  reading  and 
study  of  Plato  be  introduced  ?  Why  should  not  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  be  forthwith  exiled  from  such 
places  ?  Why  must  men  continue  to  drink  the  mortal 
poison  of  impiety  from  that  source?"  with  much  more 
in  the  same  strain. 

The  Platonic  school,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  had, 
however,  reached  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  before 
this  time,  and  was  ali*eady  declining.  About  1500, 
the  Platonists  appeared  to  triumph  over  the  Peripa- 
tetics*"; but  the  death  of  their  great  patron,  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  about  this  time,  and  we  may  add,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  their  system  in  many  points,  and  its  want 
of  fitness  for  the  wants  and  expectations  of  the  age, 
turned  men's  thoughts  partly  back  to  the  established 
Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  partly  forwards  to  schemes 
of  bolder  and  fresher  promise. 

6.  Francis  Fatricius, — Patricius,  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken,  was  one  of  those  who  had  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  formation  of  a  new  philosophy, 
and  not  merely  the  restoration  of  an  old  one,  was 
needed.    In  15939  appeared  his  Nova  de  Universis 


■  Born  1529,  died  1597. 
*  Ari$ioUU$  ExoUrieiUt  p.  50.  i«  TiralxMchi,  t  tIL  pi  U.  pi  4x1. 
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PhUosophia;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  begins"  can 
hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  expressions  which 
Francis  Bacon  soon  afterwards  used  in  the  opening  of 
a  work  of  the  same  nature.  '^  Francis  Patricius,  being 
about  to  found  anew  the  true  philosophy  of  the  \ini- 
verse,  dared  to  begin  by  announcing  iJie  following 
indi^utable  principles."  Here,  however,  the  resem- 
blance between  Patricius  and  true  inductive  philoso- 
phers ends.  His  principles  are  barren  d  priori  axioms ; 
and  his  system  has  one  main  element,  Light,  {Lux,  or 
Luanen^  to  which  all  operations  of  nature  are  referred. 
In  general  cultivation,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
nature,  he  was  distin^ished  among  his  contempora- 
ries. In  various  passages  of  his  works  he  relates^'  ob- 
servations which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  in  Cyprus,  Corfu,  Spain,  the  mountains  of  the 
Modenese,  and  Dalmatia,  which  was  his  own  country ; 
his  observations  relate  to  light,  the  saltness  of  the  sea^ 
its  flux  and  reflux,  and  other  points  of  astronomy, 
meteorology,  and  natural  histoiy.  He  speaks  of  the 
sex  of  plants";  rejects  judicial  astrology;  and  notices 
the  astxonomical  systems  of  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Fra- 
castoro,  and  Torre.  But  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks 
of  experiments  proves,  what  indeed  is  evident  fironi 
the  general  scheme  of  his  system,  that  he  had  no  due 
^preciation  of  the  place  which  observation  must  hold 
in  real  and  natural  philosophy. 

7.  PiGu$,  Agrippa,  dsc — It  had  been  seen  in  the 
later  philosophical  hbtory  of  Greece,  how  readily  the 
ideas  of  the  Platonic  school  lead  on  to  a  system  of 
unfiithomable  and  imbounded  mysticisni.  John  Picus, 
of  Miiandula^^y  added  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  the 


u  "VtazidseDsPfttricliit.noTamTe-  Ante  primnm  nihil, 

Bun  intagnunde  nnirenii  oonditnnu  Post  primnm  onmia, 

pliOoiophiuiifieqiientiftntiveriMlmA  A  prindpio  omni«»"  ^ 

panontiAre  eit  Minis.    Pnennndata  His  other  works  are  Panaugia^  Pan- 

erdine  petsecntOB,  divinis  oracolis,  coimicK  Dissertotiones  PeHpotetJcer. 

geomctride  ratJoBHms,  rlarf sslmisque  >*  Tlrabosdii,  t  tIL  pt  iL  p.  4x1. 

qpeiimmtii  oooqvobftTiL  i«  XXssert  Pttip,  t  ii  lib.  r.  sub  fin. 
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Neoplatonists,  a  mass  of  allegorical  interpretationa  of 
the  Scnptures,  and  the  dreams  of  the  Cabbala^  a  Jew- 
ish system",  which  pretends  to  explain  how  all  things 
are  an  emanation  of  the  Deity.  To  this  his  nephew, 
Francis  Picus,  added  a  reference  to  inward  illumina- 
tion '•,  by  which  knowledge  is  obtained,  independently 
of  the  progress  of  reasoning.  John  Reuchlin,  or  Cap- 
nio,  bom  1455;  John  Baptist  Helmont,  bom  1577  > 
Francis  Mercurius  Helmont,  bom  16 18,  and  others, 
succeeded  John  Picus  in  his  admiration  of  the  C5ab- 
bala:  while  others,  as  Jacob  Boehmen,  rested  upon 
internal  revelations  like  Francis  Picus.  And  thus 
we  have  a  series  of  mjrstical  writers,  continued  into 
modem  times,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  successors 
of  the  Platonic  school;  and  who  all  exhibit  views  alto- 
gether erroneous  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  knowledge.  Among  the  various  dreams  of  this 
school  are  certain  wide  and  loose  analogies  of  terres- 
trial and  spiritual  things.  Thus  in  the  writings  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa  (who  was  bom  1487,  at  Cologne) 
we  have  such  systems  as  the  following*^: — "Since 
there  is  a  threefold  world,  elemental,  celestial,  and  in- 
tellectual, and  each  lower  one  is  governed  by  that 
above  it,  and  receives  the  influence  of  its  powers :  so 
that  the  very  Archetype  and  Supreme  Author  trans- 
fuses the  virtues  of  his  omnipotence  into  us  through 
angels,  heavens,  stars,  elementis,  animals,  plants,  stones, 
— into  us,  I  say,  for  whose  service  he  has  framed  and 
created  all  these  things; — the  Magi  do  not  think  it 
irrational  that  we  should  be  able  to  ascend  by  the 
same  degrees,  the  same  worlds,  to  this  Archetype  of 
the  world,  the  Author  and  First  Cause  of  all,  of  whom, 
all  things  are,  and  from  whom  they  proceed;  and 
should  not  only  avail  ourselves  of  those  powers  which 
exist  in  the  nobler  works  of  creation,  but  also  should 
be  able  to  attract  other  powers,  and  add  them  to 
these." 

Agrippa's  work,  De  Vanitate  Scientiarum,  may  be 


i»  Tennenuui,  Ix.  167.  »«  Ibid»  158. 

1'  Agrippa,  De  Occult  PhiL  lib.  L  c  L 
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said  rather  to  have  a  skeptical  and  CTnical,  than  a 
Platonic,  character.  It  is  a  declamation*",  in  a  melan- 
choly mood,  against  the  condition  of  the  sciences  in 
his  time.  His  indignation  at  the  worldly  success  of 
men  whom  he  considered  inferior  to  himself,  had,  he 
says,  metamorphosed  him  into  a  dog,  as  the  poets 
relate  of  Hecnba  of  Troy,  so  that  his  impulse  was  to 
snarl  and  bark.  His  professed  purpose,  however,  was 
to  expose  the  dogmatism,  the  servility,  tiie  self-conceit, 
and  the  neglect  of  religious  truth  which  prevailed  in 
the  reigning  Schools  of  philosophy.  His  views  of  the 
nature  of  science,  and  t^e  modes  of  improving  its  cul- 
tivation, are  too  imperfect  and  vague  to  allow  us  to 
rank  him  among  the  reformers  of  science. 

8.  Paracdstis,  Flvddy  <lhc, — The  celebrated  Para- 
celsus** put  himself  forwards  as  a  reformer  in  philo- 
sophy, and  obtained  no  small  number  of  adherents. 
He  was,  in  most  respects,  a  shallow  and  impudent 
pretender;  and  had  small  knowledge  of  the  literature 
or  science  of  his  time :  but  by  the  tone  of  his  speaking 
and  writing  he  manifestly  belongs  to  the  mystical 
school  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Perhaps  by 
the  boldness  with  which  he  proposed  new  systems, 
and  by  connecting  these  with  the  practical  doctrines 
of  medicine,  he  contributed  something  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  philosophy.  We  have  seen  in  the 
History  of  Chemistry  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
system  of  Three  Principles,  (salt>  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury,) which  replaced  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Four 
Elements,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a-  true  science  of 
chemistry.  But  the  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  of 
Paracelsus  were  not,  he  tells  his  disciples,  the  visible 
bodies  which  we  call  by  those  names,  but  certain  in- 
visible, astral,  or  sidereal  elements.  The  astral  salt  is 
the  basis  of  the  solidity  and  incombustible  pai*ts  in 
bodies;  the  astral  sulphur  is  the  source  of  combustion 


»  Written  in  1536.  called  Paracelsus  Eremlta^  bom  at 
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and  vegetation;  the  astral  mercury  is  the  origin  of 
fluidity  and  volatility.  And  again,  these  three  ele- 
ments are  analogous  to  the  three  elements  of  man, — 
Body,  Spirit^  and  SouL 

A  writer  of  our  own  country,  belonging  to  this 
mystical  school,  is  Robert  Fludd,  or  De  Fluctibus, 
who  was  bom  in  1571,  in  Kent,  and  after  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  travelled  for  several  years.  Of 
all  the  Theosophists  and  Mystics,  he  is  by  much  the 
most  learned;  and  was  engaged  in  various  controver- 
sies with  Mersenne,  Gassendi,  Kepler,  and  others. 
He  thus  brings  us  in  contact  with  the  next  class  of 
philosophers  whom  we  have  to  consider,  the  practical 
reformers  of  philosophy; — ^those  who  furthered  the 
cause  of  science  by  making,  promulgating,  or  defend- 
ing the  great  discoveries  which  now  began  to  occupy 
men.  He  adopted  the  principle,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed elsewhere**,  of  the  analogy  of  the  Macrocosm  and 
Microcosm,  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man. 
His  system  contains  such  a  mixture  and  confusion  of 
physical  and  metaphysical  doctrines  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  ground-plan,  and  from  his  schooL 
Indeed  his  object,  the  general  object  of  mystical  specu- 
lators, is  to  identify  physical  with  spiritual  truths. 
Yet  the  influence  of  the  practical  experimental  philo- 
sophy which  was  now  gaining  ground  in  the  world 
may  be  traced  in  him.  Thus  he  refers  to  experiments 
on  distillation  to  prove  the  existence  and  relation  of 
the  regions  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  and  of  the  spirits 
which  correspond  to  them;  and  is  conceived,  by  some 
persons**,  to  have  anticipated  Torricelli  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Barometer. 

We  need  no  further  follow  the  speculations  of  this 
schooL  We  see  already  abundant  reason  why  the  re- 
form of  the  methods  of  pursuing  science  could  not 
proceed  from  the  Platonists.  Instead  of  seeking  know- 
ledge by  experiment,  they  immersed  themselves  deeper 
than  even  the  Aristotelians  had  done  in  traditionary 


»  EUt  5c.  Id  b.  ix.  c  2.  sect  x.   The  Mystical  School  of  Blolcgj. 
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lore,  or  turned  their  eyes  inwards  in  search  of  an  in- 
ternal illumination.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  philosophy  by  a  recourse  to  the 
doctrines  of  other  sects  of  antiquity,  when  men  began 
to  feel  more  distinctly  the  need  of  a  more  connected 
and  solid  knowledge  of  nature  than  the  established 
Bvstem  gave  them.  Among  these  attempts  were  those 
of  Berigard**,  Magemus,  and  especially  Ckissendi,  to 
bring  into  repute  the  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school, 
of  Democritus  and  of  Epicurus.  But  these  endeavours 
were  posterior  in  time  to  the  new  impulse  given  to 
knowledge  by  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo,  and 
were  influenced  by  views  arising  out  of  the  success  of 
these  discoveries,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  some  indepen- 
dent efforts  (arising  firom  speculative  rather  than  prac- 
tical reformers)  were  made  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Aristotelian  dogmatism,  and  to  apprehend  the  true 
form  of  that  new  philosophy  which  the  most  active 
and  hopeful  minds  saw  to  be  needed;  and  we  must 
give  some  account  of  these  attempts,  before  we  can 
commit  ourselves  to  the  full  stream  of  progressive 
philosophy. 


"  Teuoeman,  Ix.  265. 
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The  Theouetioal  Keformers  of  Science. 


WE  have  already  seen  that  Patricias,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  announced  his 
purpose  of  founding  anew  the  whole  febric  of  philoso- 
l)hj ;  but  that,  in  executing  this  plan,  he  ran  into  wide 
and  baseless  hypotheses,  suggested  by  a  priori  concep- 
tions rather  than  by  ezternsd  observation;  and  that  he 
was  further  misled  by  fEinciful  analogies  resembling 
those  which  the  Platonic  mystics  loved  to  contemplate. 
The  same  time,  and  the  period  which  followed  it,  pro- 
duced several  other  essays  which  were  of  the  same 
nature,  with  the  exception  of  their  being  free  from  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Platonic  school :  and  these 
insurrections  against  the  authority  of  the  established 
dogmas,  although  they  did  not  directly  substitute  a 
better  positive  system  in  the  place  of  that  which  they 
assailed,  shook  the  authority  of  the  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem, and  led  to  its  overthrow;  which  took  place  as  soon 
as  these  theoretical  reformers  were  aided  by  practical 
reformers. 

I.  Bemardinua  Teleains, — Italy,  always,  in  modem 
times,  fertile  in  the  beginnings  of  new  systems,  was 
the  soil  on  which  these  innovators  arose.  The  earli- 
est and  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  Bemardinus 
Telesius,  who  was  bom  in  1508,  at  Cosenza,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  His  studies,  carried  on  with 
great  zeal  and  ability,  first  at  Milan  and  then  at 
Rome,  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  times;  but  his  own  reflections  convinced  him 
that  the  basis  of  science,  as  then  received,  was  alto- 
gether erroneous;  and  led  him  to  attempt  a  reform, 
with  which  view,  in  1565,  he  published,  at  Rome,  his 
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work*,  *'Bemardtnu8  Tdeaius,  of  Gosenza,  on  the  Nor 
ture  of  Things,  (according  to  principles  of  his  owinJ* 
In  the  pre&ce  of  this  work  he  gives  a  short  account* 
of  the  train  of  reflection  bj  which  he  was  led  to  put 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
This  kind  of  autobiography  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  the  writings  of  theoretical  reformers;  and  shows 
how  livelily  they  felt  the  novelty  of  their  undertaking. 
After  the  storm  and  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  Telesius 
retired  to  Padua,  as  a  peaceful  seat  of  the  muses; 
and  there  studied  philosophy  and  mathematics,  with 
great  zeal,  under  the  direction  of  Jerome  Amalthseus 
and  Frederic  Delphinus.  In  these  studies  he  made 
great  progress;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired  threw  a  new  light  upon  his  view  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  undertook  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  Physical  Doctrines  of  Aristotle ;  and 
a8  the  result  of  this,  he  was  astonished  how  it  could 
have  been  possible  that  so  many  excellent  men,  so 
many  nations,  and  even  almost  the  whole  human  race, 
should,  for  so  long  a  time,  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  blind  reverence  for  a  teacher, 
who  had  committed  errors  so  numerous  and  grave 
as  he  perceived  to  exist  in  "the  philosopher." 
Along  with  this  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  arose,  at  an  early  period,  the 
thought  of  erecting  a  better  system  in  its  place.  With 
this  purpose  he  left  Padua,  when  he  had  received  the 
d^ree  of  Doctor,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
encouraged  in  his  design  by  the  approval  and  friendly 
exhortations  of  distinguished  men  of  letters,  amongst 
whom  were  Ubaldino  Bandinelli  and  Giovanni  della 
Casa.  From  Rome  he  went  to  his  native  place,  when  the 
incidents  and  occupations  of  a  married  life  for  a  while 
interrupted  his  philosophical  project.     But  after  his 


1  Benaidtni  Telesii  Consentlni  De  man :  this  Proem  was  omitted  In  snlx- 
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wife  was  dead,  and  his  eldest  son  grown  to  manhood, 
be  resumed  with  ardour  the  scheme  of  his  youth; 
again  studied  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  phi- 
losophersy  and  composed  and  published  the  first  two 
books  of  lus  treatise.  The  opening  to  this  work  suffi- 
ciently exhibits  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Its  object  is  stated  in  the  title  to  be  to  show,  that 
'Hhe  construction  of  the  world,  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  the  bodies  contained  in  it,  are  not  to  be 
investigated  by  reasoning,  which  was  done  by  the 
ancients,  but  are  to  be  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and 
collected  from  the  things  themselves."  And  the  Proem 
is  in  the  same  strain.  ^*  They  who  before  us  have  in- 
quired concerning  the  construction  of  this  world  and 
of  the  things  which  it  contains,  seem  indeed  to  have 
prosecuted  their  examination  with  protracted  vigils 
and  great  labour,  but  riever  to  have  looked  at  i^."  And 
thus,  he  observes,  they  found  nothing  but  error. 
This  he  ascribes  to  their  presumption.  **For,  as  it 
were,  attempting  to  rival  Qod  in  wisdom,  and  ven- 
turing to  seek  for  the  principles  and  causes  of  tlie 
world  by  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  thinking 
they  had  found  what  they  had  only  invented,  they 
made  an  arbitrary  world  of  their  own."  "  We  then," 
he  adds,  "not  relying  on  ourselves,  and  of  a  duller 
intellect  than  they,  propose  to  ourselves  to  tiu*n  our 
regards  to  the  world  itself  and  its  parts." 

The  execution  of  the  work,  however,  by  no  means 
corresponds  to  the  announcement  The  doctrines  of 
Aristotle  are  indeed  attacked;  and  the  objections  to 
these,  and  to  other  received  opinions,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  work.  But  these  objections  are  supported  by 
dt  priori  reasoning,  and  not  by  experiments.  And  thus, 
rejecting  the  Aiistotelian  physics,  he  proposes  a  system 
at  least  equally  baseless;  although,  no  doubt,  grateful 
to  the  author  &om  its  sweeping  and  apparently  simple 
character.  He  assumes  three  principles,  Heat,  Cold, 
and  Matter :  Heat  is  the  principle  of  motion.  Cold  of 
immobility,  and  Matter  is  the  corporeal  substratum,  in 
which  these  incorporeal  and  active  principles  produce 
their  effects.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  that^  by  combining 
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and  separating  these  abstractions  in  various  ways,  a 
sort  of  account  of  many  natural  phenomena  may  be 
given ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  real  value  to 
such  a  system.  The  merit  of  Telesius  must  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  in  his  rejection  of  the  Aristotelian 
errors,  in  his  perception  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in 
the  method  of  philosophizing,  and  in  his  persuasion  that 
this  reform  must  be  founded  on  experiments  rather 
than  on  reasoning.  When  he  said',  "We  propose  to 
ourselves  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  world  itself,  and  its 
parts,  their  passions,  actions,  operations,  and  species,*' 
his  view  of  the  course  to  be  followed  was  right ;  but 
bis  purpose  remained  but  ill  fulfilled,  by  the  arbitrary 
edifice  of  abstract  conceptions  which  his  system  ex- 
hibits. 

Francis  Bacon,  who,  about  half  a  century  later, 
treated  the  subject  of  a  reform  of  philosophy  in  a  far 
more  penetrating  and  masterly  manner,  has  given  us 
his  judgment  of  Telesius.  In  his  view,  he  takes 
Telesius  as  the  restorer  of  the  Atomic  philosophy, 
which  Democritns  and  Parmenides  taught  among  the 
ancients ;  and  according  to  his  custom,  he  presents  an 
image  of  this  philosophy  in  an  adaptation  of  a  portion 
of  ancient  mythology*.  The  Celestial  Cupid,  who  with 
Coelus,  was  the  parent  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  Uni- 
verse, is  exhibited  as  a  representation  of  matter  and 
its  properties,  according  to  the  Democritean  philoso- 
phy. "Concerning  Telesius,"  says  Bacon,  "we  think 
well,  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  lover  of  truth,  a  use-> 
ful  contributor  to  science,  an  amender  of  some  tenets, 
-^e  first  of  recent  men.  But  we  have  to  do  with  him 
as  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides,  to 
whom  much  reverence  is  dua"  With  regard  to  this 
philosophy,  he  pronounces  a  judgment  which  very 
truly  expresses  the  cause  of  its  rajshness  and  empti- 
ness.    "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  such  a  system*  as  naturally 


*  Proem.  Democritl  Phflosophia  tractata  In 

*  *'De  Prindpiis  atqne  Orlginlbns  Fabula  de  Cnpldine.'* 
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proceeds  from  the  intellect,  abandoned  to  its  own  im-» 
pulse,  and  not  rising  from  experience  to  theory  con- 
tinuously and  successively."  Accordingly,  he  says  that, 
"  Telesius,  although  learned  in  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy (if  that  were  anything),  which  indeed,  he  has 
turned  against  the  teachers  of  it,  is  hindered  by  his 
animations,  and  is  more  successful  in  destroying  than 
in  building." 

The  work  of  Telesius  excited  no  small  notice,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  It  made  many 
disciples,  a  consequence  probably  due  to  its  spirit  of 
system-making,  no  less  than  to  its  promise  of  reform, 
or  its  acuteness  of  argument  3  for  till  trial  and  reflec- 
tion have  taught  man  modesty  and  moderation,  he  can 
never  be  content  to  receive  knowledge  in  the  small 
successive  instalments  in  which  nature  gives  it  forth 
to  him.  It  is  the  makers  of  large  systems,  arranged 
with  an  appea/rcmce  of  completeness  and  symmetry, 
who,  principally,  give  rise  to  Schools  of  philosophy. 

2.  {Thomas  CampcmeUa), — Accordingly,  Telesius 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  a  Sdiool.  His 
most  distinguished  successor  was  Thomas  Campanella, 
who  was  born  in  1568,  at  Stilo,  in  Calabria.  He  showed 
great  talents  at  an  early  age,  prosecuting  lus  studies 
at  Cosenza,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  opponent  of 
Aristotle  and  reformer  of  philosophy.  He,  too,  has 
given  us  an  account  •  of  the  course  of  thought  by  which 
he  was  led  to  become  an  innovator.  ''Being  afraid 
ahst  not  genuine  truth,  but  falsehood  in  the  place  of 
truth,  was  the  tenant  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  I  ex- 
amined all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  commen- 
tators of  Aristotle,  and  hesitated  more  and  more,  as  I 
sought  to  learn  whether  what  they  have  said  were  also 
to  be  read  in  the  world  itself,  which  I  had  been  taught 
by  learned  men  was  the  living  book  of  God.  And  as 
my  doctors  could  not  satisfy  my  scruples,  I  resolved  to 
read  all  the  books  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen,  the  Stoics, 


nee  ab  experlmentU  continenter  et  *  Thorn.  Cainp«aella  de  lAbrisprO' 
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and  the  Democriteans,  and  especially  those  of  Telesius; 
and  to  compare  them  with  that  first  cmd  original 
writing,  the  toorld;  that  thus  from  the  primary  auto- 
graph, I  might  learn  if  the  copies  contained  anything 
fidse."  Campanella  probably  refers  here  to  an  ex- 
pression of  Plato,  who  says,  "  the  world  is  God's  epistle 
to  mankind."  And  this  image,  of  the  natural  world 
as  igi  original  manuscript,  while  human  systems  of 
philosophy  are  but  copies,  and  may  be  false  ones, 
became  a  favourite  thought  of  the  reformers,  and  ap- 
pears repeatedly  in  their  writings  from  this  time. 
"When  I  held  my  public  disputation  at  Cosenza,'* 
Campanella  proceeds,  "and  still  more,  when  I  con- 
versed privately  with  the  brethren  of  the  monastery, 
I  found  little  satis&ction  in  their  answers;  but  Telesius 
delighted  me,  on  account  of  his  fre^om  in  philoso- 
phizing, and  because  he  rested  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  and  not  upon  the  assertions  of  men." 

With  these  views  and  feelings,  it  is  not  wonderftil 
that  Campanella,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  (1590,) 
published  a  work  remarkable  for  the  bold  promise  of 
its  title:  ^Thomas  Campanella^ a  FhUoaophy  demon- 
ttrated  to  the  senses,  against  those  who  have  philosophized 
in  an  arbitrary  and  dogmatical  manner,  not  taking 
nalurefor  their  guide;  in  which  the  errors  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  are  reftUedfrom  their  own  assertions 
cmd  the  laws  of  nature:  and  cUl  the  imaginations 
feigned  in  the  place  of  nature  hy  the  Peripatetics  are 
aUogether  rejected;  with  a  true  defence  of  Bemardin 
Telesius  of  Cosenza,  the  greatest  of  philosophers;  con- 
firmed by  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  here  elu^cidated 
and  defended,  especially  those  of  the  Platonists.** 

This  work  was  written  in  answer  to  a  book  pub- 
lished against  Telesius  by  a  Neapolitan  professor  named 
Marta ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  young  author  that 
he  had  only  employed  eleven  months  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  defence,  while  his  adversary  had  been 
engaged  eleven  years  in  preparing  his  attack.  Campa- 
nella found  a  favourable  reception  in  the  house  of  the 
Marchese  Lavelli,  and  there  employed  himself  in  the 
composition  of  an  additional  work,   ^ititled  On  the 
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Sense,  of  Things  and  IlagiCy  and  in  other  literary 
labours.  These,  however,  are  full  of  the  indications  of 
an  enthusiastic  temper,  inclined  to  mystical  devotion, 
and  of  opinions  bearing  the  cast  of  pantheism.  For 
instance,  the  title  of  the  book  last  quoted  sets  forth  as 
demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the  work,  that  "  the 
world  is  the  living  and  intelligent  statue  of  €k>d ;  and 
that  all  its  parts,  and  particles  of  parts,  are  endowed  ^me 
with  a  clearer,  some  with  a  more  obscure  sense,  such  as 
suffices  for  the  preservation  of  each  and  of  the  whole." 
Besides  these  opinions,  which  could  not  fail  to  make 
him  obnoxious  to  the  religious  authorities,  Campa- 
nella'  engaged  in  schemes  of  political  revolution,  which 
involved  him  in  danger  and  calamity.  He  took  part 
in  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  object  was  to  cast  off  the 
tyranny  of  Spain,  and  to  make  Calabria  a  republic. 
This  design  was  discovered;  and  Campanella,  along 
with  others,  was  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to 
torture.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  twenty-seven 
years;  and  at  last  obtained  his  liberation  by  the  inter- 
position  of  Pope  Urban  YIII.  He  was,  however,  still 
in  danger  fix>m  the  Neapolitan  Inquisition ;  and  escaped 
in  disguise  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  pension  from 
the  king,  and  lived  in  intercourse  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  letters.     He  died  there  in  1639. 

Campanella  was  a  contemporary  of  Francis  Bacon, 
whom  we  must  consider  as  belonging  to  an  epoch  to 
which  the  Calabrian  school  of  innovators  was  only  a 
preluda  I  shall  not  therefore  further  follow  the  con- 
nexion of  writers  of  this  order.  Tobias  Adami,  a  Saxon 
writer,  an  admirer  of  Campanella*s  works,  employed 
himself,  about  1620,  in  adapting  them  to  the  German 
public,  and  in  recommending  them  strongly  to  German 
philosophers.  Descartes,  and  even  Bacon,  may  be  con- 
sidered afi  successors  of  Campanella;  for  they  too  were 
theoretical  i*eformers ;  but  they  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  light  which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  thrown 
upon  the  philosophy  of  science,  by  the  great  practical 
advances  of  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  othens.     To  these 
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practical  reformers  we  must  soon  torn  our  attention : 
but  we  may  first  notice  one  or  two  additional  circum- 
stances belonging  to  our  present  subject. 

Gampanella  remarks  that  both  the  Peripatetics  and 
the  Platonists  conducted  the  learner  to  knowledge  by  a 
long  and  circuitous  path,  which  he  wished  to  diorten 
by  setting  out  from  the  sense.  Without  speaking  of 
the  methods  which  he  proposed,  we  may  notice  one 
maxim'  of  considerable  value  which  he  propounds,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  been  led.  "We  b^;in  to 
reason  from  sensible  objects,  and  definition  is  the  end 
and  epilogue  of  science.  It  is  not  the  beginning  of  our 
knowing,  but  only  of  our  teaching." 

3.  {Andrew  Caescdpinua,) — The  same  maxim  had  al- 
ready been  announced  by  Csesalpinus,  a  contemporary 
of  Telesius;  (he  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in  1520,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1603).  Csesalpinus  is  a  great  name  in 
science,  though  professedly  an  Aristotelian.  It  has 
been  seen  in  the  Uiatory  of  Science^ ^  that  he  formed 
the  first  great  epoch  of  the  science  of  botany  by  his 
systematic  arrangement  of  plants,  and  that  in  this 
task  he  had  no  successor  for  nearly  a  century.  He 
also  approached  near  to  the  great  discovery  of  the 
circuliUion  of  the  blood  ^^  He  takes  a  view  of  science 
which  includes  the  remark  that  we  have  just  quoted 
from  Gampanella:  "We  reach  perfect  knowledge  by 
three  steps:  Induction,  Division,  Definition.  By  In- 
duction, we  collect  likeness  and  agreement  from  ob- 
servation ;  by  Division,  we  collect  unlikeness  and  dis- 
agreement; by  Definition,  we  learn  the  proper  sub- 
stance of  each  object  Induction  makes  universals 
from  particulars,  and  offers  to  the  mind  all  intelligible 
matter;  Division  discovers  the  difference  of  imiver- 
sals,  and  leads  to  species;  Definition  resolves  species 
into  their  principles  and  elements".''  Without  assert- 
ing this  to  be  rigorously  correct,  it  is  incomparably 
more  true  and  philosophical  than  the  opposite  view, 
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which  represents  definition  as  the  beginning  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  doctrine 
is  a  material  step  in  inductive  philosophy^'. 

4.  (Giordano  Bruno.) — Among  the  Italian  innova- 
tors of  this  time  we  must  notice  the  unfortunate  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  who  was  bom  at  Kola  about  1550,  and 
burnt  at  Rome  in  1600.  He  is,  however,  a  reformer  of 
a  different  school  from  Campanella;  for  he  derives  his 
philosophy  from  Ideas  and  not  from  Observation.  He 
represents  himself  as  the  author  of  a  new  doctrine, 
which  he  terms  the  Nolan  Philosophy,  He  was  a 
zealous  promulgator  and  defender  of  the  Copemican 
system  of  the  universe,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the 
History  of  Science^',  Campanella  also  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  that  system. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  thought  which  is 
often  quoted  from  Francis  Bacon,  occurs  in  Bruno^s 
Cena  di  GenerCy  published  in  1584;  I  mean,  the  notion 
that  the  later  times  are  more  aged  than  the  earlier. 
In  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  the  Pedant,  who  is  one 
of  the  interlocutors,  says,  "  In  antiquity  is  wisdom ;" 
to  which  the  Philosophical  Character  replies,  "  If  you 
knew  what  you  were  talking  about,  you  would  see 
that  your  principle  leads  to  the  opposite  result  of  that 
which  you  wish  to  infer; — I  mean,  that  toe  are  older, 
and  have  lived  longer,  than  our  predecessors."  He 
then  proceeds  to  apply  this,  by  tracing  the  course  of 
astronomy  through  the  earlier  astronomers  up  to  Co- 
pernicus. 

5.  (Peter  Ramus,) — I  will  notice  one  other  reformer 
of  this  period,  who  attacked  the  Aristotelian  system  on 
another  side,  on  which  it  was  considered  to  be  most 
impregnable.  This  was  Peter  Ramus,  (bom  in  Picardy 
in  1 51 5,)  who  ventured  to  denounce  the  Logic  of  Aris- 
totle as  unphilosophical  and  useless.  After  showing 
an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge in  his  youth,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  he  astonished  his  examiners  by 
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choosing  for  the  subject  of  the  requisite  disputation 
the  thesis ^^  **  that  what  Aristotle  has  said  is  all 
wrong."  This  position,  so  startling  in  1535,  he  de- 
fended for  the  whole  day,  without  being  defeated. 
This  was,  however,  only  a  formal  academical  exercise, 
which  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  permanent  con- 
viction of  the  opinion  thus  expressed.  But  his  mind 
was  really  labouring  to  detect  and  remedy  the  errors 
which  he  thus  proclaimed.  From  him,  as  from  the 
other  reformers  of  this  time,  we  have  an  account  of 
this  mental  struggle".  He  says,  in  a  work  on  this 
subject,  "  I  wiU  candidly  and  simply  explain  how  I 
was  delivered  from  the  darkness  of  Aristotle.  When, 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  university,  I  had  spent 
three  years  and  a  half  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  was  now  invested  with  the  jihilosophical  laurel  as 
a  Master  of  Arts,  I  took  an  account  of  the  time  which 
I  had  consumed  in  this  study,  and  considered  on  what 
subjects  I  should  employ  tlus  logical  art  of  Aristotle, 
which  I  had  learnt  with  so  much  labour  and  noise, 
I  found  it  made  me  not  more  versed  in  histoiy  or  an- 
tiquities, more  eloquent  in  discourse,  more  ready  in 
verse,  more  wise  in  any  subject.  Alas  for  me !  how 
was  I  overpowered,  how  deeply  did  I  groan,  how  did 
I  deplore  my  lot  and  my  nature,  how  did  I  deem 
myself  to  be  by  some  imhappy  and  dismal  fate  and 
frame  of  mind  abhorrent  from  the  Muses,  when  I 
found  that  I  was  one  who,  after  all  my  pains,  could 
reap  no  benefit  from  that  wisdom  of  which  I  heard  fo 
much,  as  being  contained  in  the  Logic  of  Aristotle." 
He  then  relates  that  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  was  delighted  with  the  kind 
of  analysis  of  the  subjects  discussed  which  Socrates  is 
there  represented  as  executing.  "  Well,'*  he  adds,  "  I 
b^an  thus  to  reflect  within  myself— (I  should  have 
thought  it  impious  to  say  it  to  another) — ^What,   I 
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pray  yoti,  prevents  me  firom  socratizing;  and  from  ask- 
ing, without  regard  to  Aristotle^s  authority,  whether 
Aristotle's  Logic  be  true  and  correct?  It  may  be  that 
that  philosopher  leads  us  wrong;  and  if  so,  no  wonder 
that  I  cannot  find  in  his  books  the  treasure  which  is 
not  there.  What  if  his  dogmas  be  mere  figments?  Do 
I  not  tease  and  torment  myself  in  vain,  trying  to  get 
a  harvest  from  a  barren  soUl"  He  convinced  himself 
that  the  Aristotelian  logic  was  worthless:  and  con- 
structed a  new  system  of  Logic,  founded  mainly  on  the 
Platonic  process  of  exhausting  a  subject  by  analytical 
classification  of  its  parts.  Both  works,  his  Anvmad- 
versions  on  Aristotle,  and  his  LogiCf  appeared  in  1543. 
The  learned  world  was  startled  and  shocked  to  find  a 
young  man,  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  condemning 
as  faulty,  &llacious,  and  useless,  that  part  of  Aris- 
totle's works  which  had  always  hitherto  been  held  as 
a  masterpiece  of  philosophical  acuteness,  and  as  the 
Organon  of  scientific  reasoning.  And  in  truth,  it 
must  be  granted  that  Kamus  does  not  appear  to  have 
understood  the  real  nature  and  object  of  Aristotle's 
Logic;  while  his  own  system  could  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  and  was  not  of  much  real  value. 
This  dissent  frt)m  the  established  doctrines  was,  how- 
ever, not  only  condemned  but  punished.  The  printing 
and  selling  of  his  books  was  forbidden  through  France ; 
and  Ramus  was  stigmatized  by  a  sentence^"  which 
declared  him  rash,  arrogant,  impudent,  and  ignorant, 
and  prohibited  from  teaching  logic  and  philosophy. 
He  was,  however,  afterwards  restored  to  the  office  of 
professor :  and  though  much  attacked,  persisted  in  his 
plan  of  reforming,  not  only  Logic  but  Physics  and 
Metaphysics.  He  made  his  position  still  more  dan- 
gerous by  adopting  the  refonned  religion;  and  during 
the  unhappy  civil  wars  of  France,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  professorship,  driven  from  Paris,  and  had  his 
library  plundered.  He  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
engage  a  German  professor,  Schegk,  to  undertake  the 


!•  See  HuL  Ind.  5c.  b.  Ir.  &  It.  sect  4. 
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reform  of  the  Aristotelian  Physics;  a  portion  of  know- 
ledge in  which  he  felt  himself  not  to  be  strong.  Un- 
happily for  himselJ^  he  afterwards  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
in  1572. 

Ramus's  main  objection  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  image  of  the  natural  process  of 
thought;  an  objection  which  shows  little  philosophical 
insight ;  for  the  course  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge 
may  well  differ  from  the  order  in  which  our  know- 
ledge, when  obtained,  is  exhibited.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Ramus's  contemporaries,  Otesalpinus  and 
Campanella,  had  a  wiser  view;  placing  definition  as 
the  last  step  in  knowing,  but  the  first  in  teaching. 
But  the  effect  which  Ramus  produced  was  by  no 
means  slight.  He  aided  powedully  in  turning  the 
minds  of  men  to  question  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
on  all  points;  and  had  many  followers,  especially 
among  the  Protestants.  Among  the  rest,  Milton,  our 
great  poet,  published  '^Aitis  Logicse  plenior  Institu- 
tio  €ui  Petri  HcmU  methodum  concinnata  ;*^  but  this 
work,  appearing  in  1672,  belongs  to  a  succeeding 
period. 

6.  {The  Be/armers  in  general), — It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  series  of  misfortunes  which  assailed 
the  reformers  of  philosophy  of  the  period  we  have  had 
to  review.  Roger  Bacon  was  repeatedly  condemned 
and  imprisoned ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  others  who  suf- 
fered under  the  imputation  of  magical  arts,  Telesius  is 
said*'  to  have  been  driven  from  Naples  to  his  native 
city  by  calumny  and  envy;  CaesaJpinus  was  accused 
of  atheism";  Campanella  was  imprisoned  for  twenty- 
seven  years  and  tortured;  Giordano  Bruno  was  burnt 
at  Rome  as  a  heretic;  Ramus  was  persecuted  during 
his  life,  and  finally  murdered  by  his  personal  enemy 
Jacques  Charpentier,  in  a  massacre  of  which  the  plea 
was  religion.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  most  part  these 
misfortunes  were  not  principally  due  to  the  attempts 


iz.  aaa  ^  IMd.  108. 
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at  philosophical  reform,  but  were  connected  rather 
with  politics  or  religion.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  spirit  which  led  men  to  assail  the  received  philo- 
sophy, might  readily  incline  them  to  reject  some  tenets 
of  the  established  religion;  since  the  boundary  line  of 
these  subjects  is  difficult  to  draw.  And  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  in  most  of  the  persons  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  not  only  a  well-founded  persuasion  of 
the  defects  of  existing  systems,  but  an  eager  spirit  of 
change,  and  a  sanguine  anticipation  of  some  wide  and 
lofty  philosophy,  which  was  soon  to  elevate  the  minds 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  unfortunate  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  least  temperate  and  judicious 
reformers.  Patricius,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  declared 
himself  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  lived  and 
died  at  Rome  in  peace  and  honour'*. 

7.  (Mdancthom) — It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  witb 
precision  the  connexion  between  the  efforts  at  a  Reform 
in  Philosophy,  and  the  great  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  disposition  to  assert 
(practically  at  least)  a  freedom  of  thinking,  and  to 
i*eject  the  corruptions  which  tradition  had  introduced 
and  authority  maintained,  naturally  extended  its  in- 
fluence from  one  subject  to  another;  and  especially  in 
subjects  so  nearly  connected  as  theology  and  philoso- 
phy. The  Protestants,  however,  did  not  reject  the 
Aristotelian  system;  they  only  reformed  it,  by  going 
back  to  the  original  works  of  the  author,  and  by  re- 
ducing it  to  a  conformity  with  Scripture.  In  this 
reform,  Melancthon  was  the  chief  author,  and  wrote 
works  on  Logic,  Physics,  Morals,  and  Metaphysics, 
which  were  used  among  Protestants.  On  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  his  views  contained  a 
very  philosophical  improvement  of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrines.  He  recognized  the  importance  of  Ideas,  as 
well  as  of  Experience.  "We  could  not,"  he  says"*, 
"  proceed  to  reason  at  all,  except  there  were  by  nature 


**  Tenneman,  ix,  a4fiL 
so  MelaiictiioD,  De  Anima^  ^  207,  quoted  in  Tennenum,  Ix.  lar. 
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innate  in  man  certain  fixed  points,  that  is,  principles 
of  science; — as  Number,  the  recognition  of  Order  and 
Proportion,  logical,  geometrical,  physical  and  moral 
Principles.  Physical  principles  are  such  as  these, — 
everything  which  exists  proceeds  from  a  cause, — ^a 
body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once, — time  is  a  con- 
tinued series  of  things  or  of  motions, — and  the  like." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  Principles  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  Fundamental  Ideas  which  we 
have  attempted  to  arrange  and  enumerate  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  work- 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  next  chapter,  which  treats 
of  the  Practical  Reformers  of  Scientific  Method,  let 
us  for  an  instant  look  at  the  strong  persuasion  implied 
in  the  titles  of  the  works  of  this  peiiod,  that  the 
time  of  a  philosophical  revolution  was  at  hand.  Tele- 
sius  published  De  Rerum  N<Uv/ra  juxta  propria  prin* 
cipia;  Francis  Helmont,  PhUosophia  vrdgaria  refw* 
lata;  Patridus,  ^ova  de  Universis  PhUosophia;  Cam- 
panella,  PhUosophia  sensibits  clemonstratay  adversus 
errores  Arisfotdis;  Bruno  professed  himself  the  author 
of  a  Nolan  Philosophy;  and  Bamus  of  a  New  Logic. 
The  age  announced  itself  pregnant;  and  the  eyes  of 
all  who  took  an  interest  in  the  intellectual  fortunes  of 
the  race,  were  looking  eagerly  for  the  expected  off- 
spring. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Practical  Keforkebs  op  Sciekcb. 


I.  Character  of  the  Practical  Reformers, — We  now 
come  to  a  class  of  speculators  who  had  perhaps  a 
greater  share  in  bringing  about  the  change  from  sta- 
tionary to  progressive  knowledge,  than  those  writers 
who  so  loudly  announced  the  revolution.  The  mode 
in  which  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  now  speak 
produced  their  impressions  on  men's  minds,  was  very 
different  from  the  procedure  of  the  theoretical  re- 
formers. What  these  talked  of,  they  did ;  what  these 
promised,  they  performed.  While  the  theorists  con- 
cerning knowledge  proclaimed  that  great  advances 
were  to  be  made,  the  practical  discoverers  went  stead- 
ily forwards.  While  one  class  spoke  of  a  complete 
Beform  of  scientific  Methods,  the  other,  boasting  little, 
and  often  thinking  little  of  Method,  proved  the  novelty 
of  their  instrument  by  obtaining  new  results.  While 
the  metaphysicians  were  exhorting  men  to  consult  ex- 
perience and  the  senses,  the  physicists  were  examining 
nature  by  such  means  with  unparalleled  success.  And 
while  the  former,  even  when  they  did  for  a  moment 
refer  to  fistcts,  soon  rushed  back  into  their  own  region 
of  ideas,  and  tried  at  once  to  seize  the  widest  generali- 
zations, the  latter,  &stening  their  attention  upon  the 
phenomena,  and  trjmg  to  reduce  them  to  laws,  were 
carried  forwards  by  steps  measured  and  gradual,  such 
as  no  conjectural  view  of  scientific  method  had  sug- 
gested; but  leading  to  truths  as  profoimd  and  com- 
prehensive as  any  which  conjecture  had  dared  to 
anticipate.  The  theoretical  reformers  were  bold,  self- 
confident,  hasty,  contemptuous  of  antiquity,  ambitious 
of  ruling  all  Mure  speculations,  as  tiiey  whom  they 
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sought  to  depose  had  mled  the  past  The  practical 
reformers  were  cautious,  modest,  slow,  despising  no 
knowledge,  whether  borrowed  from  tradition  or  obser- 
vation, confident  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  science, 
but  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  each  single 
person  could  contribute  a  little  only  to  its  progress. 
Yet  though  thus  working  rather  than  speculating, — 
dealing  with  particulars  more  than  with  generals, — 
employed  mainly  in  adding  to  knowledge,  and  not  in 
defining  what  ^owledge  is,  or  how  additions  are  to 
be  made  to  it, — these  men,  thoughtful,  curious,  and  of 
comprehensive  minds,  were  constantly  led  to  important 
views  on  the  nature  and  methods  of  science.  And 
these  views,  thus  suggested  by  reflections  on  their  own 
mental  activity,  were  gradually  incorporated  with  the 
more  abstract  doctrines  of  the  metaphysicians,  and 
had  a  most  important  influence  in  establishing  an  im- 
proved philosophy  of  science.  The  indications  of  such 
views  we  must  now  endeavour  to  collect  from  the 
writings  of  the  discoverers  of  the  times  preceding  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  indications  are  to  be 
foimd  in  those  who  dealt  with  Art  rather  than  with 
Science.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
advance  of  the  arts  which  give  us  a  command  over  the 
powers  of  nature,  is  generally  prior  to  the  formation 
of  exact  and  speculative  knowledge  concerning  those 
powers.  But  Art,  which  is  thus  the  predecessor  of 
Science,  is,  among  nations  of  acute  and  active  intellects, 
usually  its  parent.  There  operates,  in  such  a  case,  a 
speculative  spirit^  leading  men  to  seek  for  the  reasons 
of  that  which  they  find  themselves  able  to  do.  How 
slowly,  and  with  what  repeated  deviations  men  follow 
this  leading,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  partial  and 
dogmatical  philosophy,  the  late  birth  and  slow  growth 
of  sound  physical  theory  shows.  But  at  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  we  find  men,  at  length,  proceed- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  impulse  which  thus  drives  them 
from  practice  to  theory ; — from  an  acquaintance  with 
phenomena  to  a  free  and  intelligent  inquiry  concerning 
tlieir  causes. 
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2.  Leona/rdo  da  Vinci — I  have  already  noted,  in 
the  History  of  Science,  that  the  Indistinctness  of  Ideas, 
which  was  long  one  main  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  science  in  the  middle  ages,  was  first  remedied  among 
architects  and  engineers.  These  men,  so  &r  at  least  as 
mechanical  ideas  were  concerned,  were  compelled  by 
their  employments  to  judge  rightly  of  the  relations  and 
properties  of  the  materials  widi  which  they  had  to  deal ; 
and  would  have  been  chastised  by  the  failure  of  their 
works,  if  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  mechanical  truth. 
It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  these  laws  became 
known  to  th^m  first.  We  have  seen,  in  the  History y 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  celebrated  painter,  who 
was  also  an  engineer,  is  the  first  writer  in  whom  we 
find  the  true  view  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  the 
lever  in  the  most  general  case.  This  artist,  a  man  of 
a  lively  and  discursive  mind,  is  led  to  make  some  re- 
marks* on  the  formation  of  our  knowledge,  which  may 
show  the  opinions  on  that  subject  that  already  offered 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century*. 
He  expresses  himself  as  follows : — "Theory  is  the  gene- 
ral, Experiments  are  the  soldiers.  The  interpreter  of 
the  artifices  of  nature  is  Experience :  she  is  never  de- 
ceived. Our  judgment  sometimes  is  deceived,  because 
it  expects  effects  which  Experience  refuses  to  allow.** 
And  again,  "  We  must  consult  Experience,  and  vary 
the  circumstances  till  we  have  drawn  from  them  gene- 
i-al  rules;  for  it  is  she  who  furnishes  true  rules.  But 
of  what  use,  you  ask,  are  these  rules ;  I  reply,  that 
they  direct  us  in  the  researches  of  nature  and  the 
operations  of  art  They  prevent  our  imposing  upon 
ourselves  and  others  by  promising  ourselves  results 
which  we  cannot  obtain. 

"  In  the  study  of  the  sciences  which  depend  on  mathe- 
matics, those  who  do  not  consult  nature  but  authors, 
are  not  the  children  of  nature,  they  are  only  her  grand- 


1  His  works  liATd  never  been  pab-    E$$ai  tur  la  Ouvrtiget  dt  Leonard  da 
Usbed,  and  exist  in  nunnscript  in  the     VineL    Psris,  1797. 
llbruy  of  the  Institute  at  Paris.  Some       *  Leonardo  died  in  isao^  al  the  age 
extracts  were  published  bj  Ventnri,     of  78.  .  ,. 
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children*  She  is  the  true  teacher  of  men-  of  genius. 
Bat  see  the  absurditj  of  men  !  They  turn  up  their 
noses  at  a  man  who  prefers  to  learn  from  nature  her- 
self rather  than  from  authors  who  are  only  her  clerks." 

In  another  place,  in  reference  to  a  particular  case, 
he  says,  "Nature  begins  from  the  Eeason  and  ends  in 
Experience;  but  for  all  that,  we  must  take  the  opposite 
course ;  begin  from  the  Experiment  and  try  to  discover 
the  RcMEuson." 

Leonardo  was  bom  forty-six  years  before  Telesius ; 
yet  we  have  here  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  experience 
fkr  more  just  and  substantial  than  the  Calabrian  school 
ever  reached.  The  expressions  contained  in  the  above 
extracts,  are  well  worthy  our  notice; — ^that  experience 
is  never  deceived; — that  we  must  vary  our  experi- 
ments, and  draw  from  them  general  rules ; — ^that  na- 
ture is  the  original  source  of  knowledge,  and  books 
only  a  derivative  substitute; — with  a  lively  image  of 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  nature.  Some  of  these 
assertions  have  been  deemed,  and  not  without  reason, 
very  similar  to  those  made  by  Bacon  a  century  later. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  import  of  such  expressions, 
in  Leonardo's  mind,  was  less  clear  and  definite  than 
that  which  they  acquired  by  the  progress  of  sound  phi- 
losophy. When  he  says  that  theory  is  the  general 
and  experiments  the  soldiers,  he  probably  meant  that 
theory  directs  men  what  experiments  to  make;  and 
had  not  in  his  mind  the  notion  of  a  theoretical  Idea 
ordering  and  brigading  the  Facts.  When  he  says  that 
Experience  is  the  interpreter  of  Nature,  we  may  recol- 
lect^ that  in  a  more  correct  use  of  this  image,  Expe- 
rience and  Nature  are  the  writing,  and  the  Intellect 
of  man  the  interpreter.  We  may  add,  that  the  clear 
apprehension  of  the  importance  of  Experience  led,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  what  science  owed  to  book&  Leonardo  would 
have  made  little  progress,  if  he  had  attempted  to  master 
a  complex  science,  astronomy  for  instance,  by  means  of 
observation  alone,  without  the  aid  of  books. 

But  in  spite  of  such  critidsm,  Leonardo's  maxims 
show  extraordinary  sagacity  and  insight;   and  they 
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appear  to  us  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  see  how 
rare  such  views  are  for  a  century  after  his  time. 

3.  Copernicus. — For  we  by  no  means  find,  even  in 
those  practical  discoverers  to  whom,  in  reality,  the  re- 
volution in  science,  and  consequently  in  the  philosophy 
-  of  science,  was  due,  this  prompt  and  vigorous  recognition 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  observation  as  a  ground  of 
belief;  this  bold  estimate  of  the  probable  worthlessness 
of  traditional  knowledge;  and  this  plain  assertion  of 
the  reality  of  theory  founded  upon  experience.  Among 
such  discoverers,  Copernicus  must  ever  hold  a  most 
distinguished  place.  The  heliocentric  theory  of  the 
universe,  established  by  him  with  vast  labour  and 
deep  knowledge,  was,  for  the  succeeding  century,  the 
field  of  discipline  and  exertion  of  all  the  most  active 
speculative  minds.  Men,  during  that  time,  proved 
their  freedom  of  thought,  their  hopeful  spirit,  and 
their  comprehensive  view,  by  adopting,  inculcating, 
and  following  out  the  philosophy  which  this  theory 
suggested.  But  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  theory, 
in  the  works  of  Copernicus  himseltj  we  find  a  &r 
more  cautious  and  reserved  temper.  He  does  not> 
indeed,  give  up  the  reality  of  his  theoiy,  but  he  ex- 
presses himself  so  as  to  avoid  shocking  those  who  might 
(as  some  afterwards  did)  think  it  safe  to  speak  of  it  as 
an  hypoiheds  rather  than  a  truth.  In  his  preiace  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pope',  after  speaking  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  old  and  received  doctrines,  by  which  he  was  led 
to  his  own  theory,  he  says,  "  Hence  I  began  to  think 
of  the  mobility  of  the  earth;  and  although  the  opinion 
seemed  absurd,  yet  because  I  knew  that  to  others  be- 
fore me  this  liberty  had  been  conceded,  of  imagining 
any  kinds  of  circles  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  stars,  I  thought  it  would  also  be  readily  granted 
me,  that  I  might  try  whether,  by  supposing  the  earth 
to  be  in  motion,  I  might  not  arrive  at  a  better  expla* 
nation  than  theirs,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial 
orbs."     Nor  does  he  anywhere  assert  that  the  seeming 


*  Paul  m.  in  1543. 
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absarditj  bad  become  a  certain  trutb,  or  betray  any 
feeling  of  triumph  over  the  mistaken  belief  of  his 
predecessors.  And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  his 
disciples^  indignantly  and  justly  defended  him  from 
the  charge  of  disrespect  towards  Ptolemy  and  other 
ancient  astronomers.  Yet  Copernicus  is  hx  from  com- 
promising the  value  or  evidence  of  the  great  truths 
which  he  introduced  to  general  acceptance ;  and  fr^m 
sinking  in  his  exposition  of  his  discoveries  below  the 
temper  which  had  led  to  them.  His  quotation  from 
Ptolemy,  that  "  He  who  is  to  follow  philosophy  must 
be  a  freeman  in  mind,*'  is  a  grand  and  noble  maxim, 
which  it  well  became  him  to  utter. 

4.  Fabridus, — In  another  of  the  great  discoverers 
of  this  period,  though  employed  on  a  very  different  sub- 
ject, we  discern  much  of  the  same  temper.  Fabricius 
of  Acquapendente*,  the  tutor  and  forerunner  of  our 
Harvey,  and  one  of  that  illustrious  series  of  Paduan 
professors  who  were  the  fathers  of  anatomy  ^  exhibits 
something  of  the  same  respect  for  antiquity,  in  the 
midst  of  his  original  speculations.  Thus  in  a  disser- 
tation^ On  the  Action  of  the  Joints^  he  quotes  Aris- 
totle's Mechanical  Problems  to  prove  that  in  all  ani- 
mal motion  there  must  be  some  quiescent  fulcrum; 
and  finds  merit  even  in  Aristotle's  ignorance.  "Aris- 
totle," he  says',  "did  not  know  that  motion  was 
produced  by  the  muscle;  and  after  staggering  about 
from,  one  supposition  to  another,  at  last  is  compelled 
by  the  &cts  themselves  to  recur  to  an  innate  spirit, 
-which,  he  conceives,  is  contrasted,  and  which  pulls 
and  pushes.  And  here  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
genius  of  Aristotle,  who,  though  ignorant  of  the  mus- 
cle, invents  something  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
efiect  as  the  muscle,  namely,  contraction  and  pulling." 
SLe  then,  with  great  acuteness,  points  out  the  dis- 
tinetion  between  Aristotle's  opinions,  thus  favourably 
interpreted,  and  those  of  Galen.     In  all  this,  we  see 


*  But  Ind,  Sc  bu  v.  c.  IL  *  Bom  1537,  died  16x9. 

•  HitL  Ind  S&  b.  ZTlL  &  iL  sect  X. 
'  Hbildiu,  De  Moiu  Locali,  p.  t8%  >  p.  xg^ 
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something  of  the  wish  to  find  all  truths  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  but  nothing  which  materially  inter- 
feres with  freedom  of  inquiry.  The  anatomists  have 
in  all  ages  and  countries  been  practically  employed  in 
seeking  knowledge  from  observation.  Facts  have  ever 
been  to  them  a  subject  of  careful  and  profitable  study ; 
while  the  ideas  which  enter  into  the  wider  truths  of 
the  science,  are,  as  we  have  seen^  even  still  involved 
in  obscurity,  doubt,  and  contest 

5.  Maurolycus, — ^Francis  Maurolycus  of  Messana, 
whose  mathematical  works  were  published  in  1575,  was 
one  of  the  gi*eat  improvers  of  the  science  of  optics  in  his 
time.  In  his  Prefiwse  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Sphere*, 
he  speaks  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
observes  that  as  they  have  not  superseded  one  another, 
they  have  not  rendered  it  unfit  for  any  one  to  treat 
the  subject  afresh.  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  amend  the  errors  of  all  who  have  preceded  us. 
This  would  be  a  task  too  hard  for  Atlas,  although  he 
supports  the  heavens.  Even  Copernicus  is  tolerated, 
who  makes  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  the  earth  to  move 
round  it  in  a  circle,  and  who  is  more  worthy  of  a 
whip  or  a  scourge  than  of  a  refutation."  The  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  of  that  time  were  not  the 
persons  most  sensible  of  the  progress  of  physical  know- 
ledge; for  the  basis  of  their  science,  and  a  great  part 
of  its  substance,  were  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients;  and  till  the  time  of  Kepler,  Ptolemy's  work 
was,  very  justly,  looked  upon  as  including  all  that  was 
essential  in  the  science. 

6.  Benedetti. — But  the  writers  on  Mechanics  were 
naturally  led  to  present  themselves  as  innovators  and 
experimenters;  for  all  that  the  ancients  had  taught 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  motion  was  erroneous; 
while  those  who  sought  their  knowledge  from  experi- 
ment, were  constantly  led  to  new  truths.  John  Bap- 
tist Benedetti,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  in  1599,  pub- 
lished his  Speculationum  Liber,  containing,  among  other 
matter,  a  treatise  on  Mechanics,  in  which  several  of 
the  Aristotelian  errors  were  reftited.  In  the  Prefiice 
to  this  Treatise,  he  says,  *<  Many  authors  have  written 
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much,  and  with  great  ability,  on  Mechanics;  but  since 
nature  is  constantly  bringing  to  light  something  either 
new,  or  before  unnoticed,  I  too  wished  to  put  forth  a 
few  things  hitherto  unattempted,  or  not  sufficiently 
explained. *'  In  the  doctrine  of  motion  he  distinctly 
and  at  some  length  condemns  and  argues  against  all 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines  concerning  motion,  weight, 
and  many  other  fundamental  principles  of  physics. 
Benedetti  is  also  an  adherent  of  the  Copemican  doc- 
trina  He  states'  the  enormous  velocity  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  must  have,  if  the  earth  be  the  centre 
of  their  motions;  and  adds,  *^  which  difficulty  does  not 
occur  according  to  the  beautiful  theory  of  the  Samian 
Aristarchus,  expounded  in  a  divine  manner  by  Nicolas 
Copernicus ;  against  which  the  reasons  alleged  by  Aris- 
totle are  of  no  weight"  Benedetti  throughout  shows 
no  want  of  the  courage  or  ability  which  were  needed 
in  order  to  rise  in  opposition  against  the  dogmas  of 
the  Peripatetics.  He  does  not,  however,  refer  to  ex- 
periment in  a  very  direct  manner;  indeed  most  of  the 
&ct8  on  which  Uie  elementary  truths  of  mechanics 
rest,  were  known  and  admitted  by  the  Aristotelians; 
and  therefore  could  not  be  adduced  as  novelties.  On 
the  contrary,  he  begins  with  ^  priori  maxims,  which 
experience  would  not  have  confirmed  "Since,"  he 
says**,  **we  have  undertaken  the  task  of  proving  that 
Aristotle  is  wrong  in  his  opinions  concerning  motion, 
there  are  certain  absolute  truths,  the  objects  of  the 
intellect  known  of  themselves,  which  we  must  lay 
down  in  the  first  place."  And  then,  as  an  example  of 
these  truths,  he  states  this :  "  Any  two  bodies  of  equal 
size  and  figure,  but  of  different  materials,  will  have 
their  natural  velocities  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
weights;"  where  by  their  natural  velocities,  he  means 
the  velocities  with  which  they  naturally  fall  down- 
wards. 

7.      Gilbert. — ^The  greatest  of  these  practical  reform- 
ers of  science  is  our  countryman,  William  Gilbert;  if, 


•  SpcculoHonum  LiJber^  p.  195.  ^  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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indeed,  in  virtue  of  the  clear  views  of  the  prospects 
which  were  then  opening  to    science,   and  of   the 
methods  by  which  her  future  progress  was  to  be  se- 
cured, while  he  exemplified  those  views  by  physical 
discoveries,  he  does  not  rather  deserve  the  still  higher 
praise  of  being  at  the  same  time  a  theoretical  and  a 
practical  reformer.     OUbert's  physical  researches  and 
speculations  were  employed  principally  upon  subjects 
on  which  the  ancients  had  Imown  little  or  nothing; 
and  on  which  therefore  it  could  not  be  doubtfU  whe- 
ther ti*adition  or  observation  was  the  source  of  know- 
ledge.    Such  was  magnetism;   for  the  ancients  were 
bai*ely  acquainted  with  the  attractive  property  of  the 
magnet     Its  polarity,  including  repulsion  as  well  as 
attraction,  its  direction  towards  the  north,  its  limited 
variation  from  this  direction,  its  declination  from  the 
horizontal  position,  were  all  modem  discoveries.     Gil- 
bert's work^'  on  the  magnet  and  on  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth,  appeared  in  1600;  and  in  this,  he  repeatedly 
maintains  the  superiority  of  experimental  knowledge 
over  the  ph3r8ical  philosophy  of  the  ancients.     l£s 
preface  opens  thus :  *'  Since  in  making  discoveries  and 
searching  out  the  hidden  causes  of  things,  stronger 
reasons  are  obtained   from  trustworthy  experiments 
and  demonstrable  arguments,  than  from  probable  con- 
jectures and  the  dogmas  of  those  who  philosophize  in 
the  usual  manner,'*  he  has,  he  says,  *^  endeavoured  to 
proceed  firom  common  magnetical  experiments  to  the 
inward  constitution  of  the  earth."     As  I  have  stated 
in  the  History  of  Magnetism",  Gilbert's  work  con- 
tains all  the  fundamental  &cts  of  that  science,  so  fully 
stated,  that  we  have,  at  this  day,  little  to  add  to  them. 
He  is  not,  however,  by  the  advance  which  he  thus 
made,  led  to  depreciate  the  ancients,  but  only  to  claim 
for  himself  the  same  liberty  of  philosophizing  which 


"  OoUelmi  GUberti,  CoUestrittuii,  MedM  Londinentls,  Ik  MagiuU,  Mag- 
neticitque  CorporHms,  et  de  Magna  MagneU  TeUure,  PhftMogia  Nina,  pkuri' 
mU  et  ArgumentU  et  KxperimenHs  demonstrata, 

»  HisL  IfuL  5c;  b.  xU.  c.  L 
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tbey  had  enjoyed  *'.  ''  To  those  axicient  and  first  parents 
of  philosophy,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Ptolemy,  Hip- 
pocrates, Galen,  be  all  due  honour;  from  them  it  was 
that  the  stream  of  wisdom  has  been  derived  down  to 
posterity.  But  our  age  has  discoyered  and  brought 
to  light  many  things  which  they,  if  they  were  yet 
alive,  would  gladly  embrace.  Wherefore  we  also  shall 
not  hesitate  to  expound,  by  probable  hypotheses,  those 
things  which  by  long  experience  we  have  ascertained." 
In  this  work  the  author  not  only  adopts  the  Coper- 
nican  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  but  speaks  '*  of 
the  contrary  supposition  as  utterly  absurd,  foimding 
his  argument  mainly  on  the  vajst  velocities  which  such 
a  supposition  requires  us  to  ascribe  to  the  celestial 
bodies.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  to  James  the  First,  and  died  in]  1603.  Some  time 
after  his  death  the  executors  of  his  brother  published 
another  work  of  his.  Be  Mundo  nostro  Svhlunanri  Fhi" 
losf^hia  I^ovOj  in  which,  similar  views  are  still  more 
comprehensively  presented.  In  this  he  says,  "The 
two  lords  of  philosophy,  Aristotle  and  Galen,  are  held 
in  worship  like  gods,  and  rule  the  schools; — ^the  for- 
mer by  some  destiny  obtained  a  sway  and  influence 
among  philosophers,  like  that  of  his  pupil  Alexander 
among  the  kings  of  the  earth; — Ckden,  with  like  suc- 
cess, holds  his  triumph  among  the  physician^  of  Eu- 
rope." This  comparison  of  Aristotle  to  Alexander 
was  also  taken  hold  of  by  Bacon.  Nor  is  Gilbert  an 
unworthy  precursor  of  Bacon  in  the  view  he  gives  of 
the  History  of  Science,  which  occupies  the  first  three 
chapters  of  his  Philosophy.  He  traces  this  history 
from  "  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  ancients," 
through  "  the  fisibrication  of  the  fable  of  the  four  ele- 
ments," to  Aristotle  and  Galen.  He  mentions  with 
due  disapproval  the  host  of  commentators  which  suc- 
ceeded, the  alchemists,  the  "shipwreck  of  science  in 
the  diduge  of  the  Cbths,"  and  the  revival  of  letters 
and  genius  in  the  time  of  "  our  grand&thers."     "  This 
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later  age/'  he  says,  "  has  exploded  the  Barbarians,  and 
restored  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  their  pristine  grace 
and  honour.  It  remains,  that  if  they  have  written 
aught  in  error,  this  should  be  remedied  by  better  and 
more  productive  processes  {frugiferis  institutis),  not 
to  be  contemned  for  their  novelty ;  (for  nothing  which  * 
is  true  is  really  new,  but  is  perfect  from  eternity, 
though  to  weak  man  it  may  be  unknown ;)  and  that 
thus  Philosophy  may  bear  her  fruit."  The  reader  of 
Bacon  will  not  fail  to  recognize,  in  these  references  to 
"fruit-bearing"  knowledge,  a  similarity  of  expression 
with  the  Novum  Organan, 

Bacon  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  done  justice  to 
his  contemporary.  He  nowhere  recognizes  in  the  la- 
bours of  Gilbert  a  community  of  purpose  and  spiric 
with  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  he  casts  upon  him 
a  reflection  which  he  by  no  means  deserves.  In  the 
Advancenietvt  of  Learning  **,  he  says,  "  Another  error 
is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their  meditations, 
opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some  conceits  which  they 
have  most  admired,  or  some  sciences  to  which  they 
have  most  applied;  and  given  all  things  else  a  tinc- 
ture according  to  them,  utterly  untrue  and  improper. . . 
So  have  the  alchemists  made  a  philosophy  out  of  a 
few  experiments  of  the  furnace;  and  Gilbertus,  our 
countr3rman,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the  ob- 
servations of  a  loadstone,"  (in  the  Latin,  philosophiam 
etiam  e  magnete  elicuit).  And  in  the  same  manner 
he  mentions  him  in  the  Novum  Organon^%  as  afford- 
ing an  example  of  an  empirical  kind  of  philosophy, 
which  appears  to  those  daily  conversant  with  the  ex- 
periment!^ probable,  but  to  other  persons  incredible 
and  empty.  But  instead  of  blaming  Gilbert  for  dis- 
turbing and  narrowing  science  by  a  too  constant  re- 
ference to  magnetical  rules,  we  might  rather  censure 
Bacon,  for  not  seeing  how  important  in  all  natural 
philosophy  are  those  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  which  magnetical  phenomena  are  the  most  obvious 


^^  Nov.  Org.  h.  I  »«  B.  L  Aph.  64. 
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illustration.  We  may  find  ground  for  sucli  a  judg- 
ment in  another  passs^e  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of 
Gilbert  In  the  Second  Book"  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
narif  having  classified  motions,  he  gives,  as  one  kind, 
what  he  calls,  in  his  figurative  language,  motion /or 
gain^  or  motion  of  need,  bj  which  a  body  shuns  hete- 
rogeneous, and  seeks  cognate  bodies.  And  he  adds, 
"The  Electrical  operation,  concerning  which  Gilbert 
and  others  since  him  have  made  up  such  a  wonderful 
story,  is  nothing  less  than  the  appetite  of  a  body, 
which,  excited  by  friction,  does  not  well  tolerate  the 
air,  and  prefers  another  tangible  body  if  it  be  found 
near."  Bacon's  notion  of  an  appetite  in  the  body  is 
certainly  much  less  philosophicid  than  Gilbert's,  who 
speaks  of  light  bodies  as  drawn  towards  amber  by 
certain  material  radii  ^'';  and  we  might  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Bacon  here  manifests  a  want  of  clear 
mechanical  ideas.  Bacon,  too,  showed  his  inferior 
aptitude  for  physical  research  in  rejecting  the  Coper- 
nican  doctrine  which  Gilbert  adopted.  In  the  Ad- 
vaneement  of  Lea/nwng^^,  suggesting  a  history  of  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,  he  says  that  he  would  have 
inserted  in  it  even  recent  theories,  as  those  of  Para- 
celsus; of  Telesius,  who  restored  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides;  or  Patricius,  who  resublimed  the  fumes 
of  Platonism ;  or  Gilbert,  who  brought  back  the  dog- 
mas of  Philolaus.  But  Bacon  quotes '^  with  pleasure 
Gilbert's  ridicule  of  the  Peripatetics'  definition  of 
heat  They  had  said,  that  heat  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates heterogeneous  and  unites  homogeneous  matter ; 
which,  said  Gilbert,  is  as  if  any  one  were  to  define 
man  as  that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vines. 

GkJileo,  another  of  Gilbert's  distinguished  contem- 
poraries, had  a  higher  opinion  of  him.  He  says",  "I 
extremely  admire  and  envy  this  author.  I  think  him 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise  for  the  many  new  and 
true  observations  which  he  has  made,  to  the  disgrace 


^  VpL  Ix.  185.  »  De  Jfag»w««,  p.  6ow 
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of  80  many  vain  and  fabling  authors ;  who  write,  not 
from  their  own  knowledge  only,  but  repeat  everything 
they  hear  from  the  foolish  and  vulgar,  without  at- 
tempting to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  same  by  experi- 
ence ;  perhaps  that  they  may  not  diminish  the  size  of 
their  books." 

8.  Galileo, — Gklileo  was  content  with  the  active  and 
success^  practice  of  experimental  inquiry;  and  did 
not  demand  that  such  researches  should  be  made  ex- 
pressly subservient  to  that  wider  and  more  ambitious 
philosophy,  on  which  the  author  of  the  Novwm  Organon 
employed  his  powers.  But  still  it  now  becomes  our 
business  to  trace  those  portions  of  Galileo's  views  which 
have  reference  to  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice, 
of  scientific  investigation.  On  this  subject,  Galileo  did 
not  think  more  profoundly,  perhaps,  than  several  of  his 
contemporaries;  but  in  the  liveliness  of  expression  and 
illustration  witii  which  he  recommended  his  opinions 
on  such  topics,  he  was  unrivalled.  Writing  in  die  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  in  the  attractive  form  of  dialogue, 
with  clearness,  grace,  and  wit,  he  did  far  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  done  to  render  the  new 
methods,  results,  and  prospects  of  science  familiar  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  first  in  Italy,  and  soon,  all  over 
Europe.  The  principal  points  inculcated  by  him  were 
already  becoming  familiar  to  men  of  active  and  inquir- 
ing minds;  such  as, — ^that  knowledge  was  to  be  sought 
fi:om  observation,  and  not  from  books; — ^that  it  was 
absurd  to  adhere  to,  and  debate  about,  the  physical 
tenets  of  Aristotle  and  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  On 
pei*sons  who  followed  this  latter  course,  Galileo  fixed 
the  epithet  of  Paper  Philosophers";  because,  as  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Kepler,  this  sort  of  men  fimcied 
that  philosophy  was  to  be  studied  like  the  jEneid  or 
Odyssee,  and  that  the  true  reading  of  nature  was  to  bo 
detected  by  the  collation  of  texts.  Nothing  so  much 
shook  the  authority  of  the  received  system  of  Physics 
as  the  experimentsJ  discoveries,  directly  contradicting 


'  Li/ecfOalileOtP.9, 
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it)  which  Cklileo  mada  Bj  experiment,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated**,  he  disproved  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine that  bodies  fall  quickly  or  slowlj  in  proportion 
to  their  weight.  And  when  he  had  invented  the  tele- 
scope, a  number  of  new  discoveries  of  the  most  striking 
kind  (the  inequalities  of  the  moon's  surface,  the  spots 
in  the  sun,  the  moon-like  phases  of  Yenus,  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of  Saturn,)  showed,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  eyes,  how  inadequate  were  the  concep- 
tions, and  how  erroneous  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  How  severe 
the  blow  was  to  the  disciples  of  the  ancient  schools,  we 
may  judge  by  the  extraordinary  forms  of  defence  in 
which  they  tried  to  intrench  themselves.  They  would 
not  look  through  Galileo's  glasses;  they  maintained 
that  what  was  seen  was  an  illusion  of  witchcraft;  and 
they  tried,  as  Galileo  says^,  with  logical  arguments,  as  if 
with  magical  incantations,  to  charm  the  new  planets 
out  of  the  sky.  No  one  could  be  better  fitted  than 
Galileo  for  such  a  wari^ixe.  His  great  knowledge,  clear 
intellect,  gaiety,  and  light  irony,  (with  the  advantage 
of  being  in  the  right,)  enabled  him  to  play  with  his 
adversaries  as  he  pleased.  Thus  when  an  Aristotelian  '^ 
rejected  the  discovery  of  the  irregularities  in  the  moon's 
surface,  because,  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  her 
form  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  held  that  the  apparent 
cavities  were  filled  with  an  invisible  crystal  substance, 
Galileo  replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  assent  to 
tliisy  but  that  then  he  should  require  his  adversary  in 
return  to  believe  that  there  were  on  the  same  sur- 
fiice  invisible  crystal  mountains  ten  times  as  high  as 
those  visible  ones  which  he  had  actually  observed  and 
measored. 

We  find  in  Galileo  many  thoughts  which  have 
since  become  established  maxims  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. "Philosophy,"  he  says%  "is  written  in  that 
great  book,  I  mean  the  Univei'se,  which  is  constantly 
open  before  our  eyes;   but  it  cannot  be  understood, 
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unless  we  first  know  the  language  and  learn  the 
characters  in  which  it  is  written."  With  this  thought 
he  combines  some  other  lively  images.  One  of  his 
interlocutors  says  concerning  another,  ^'Sarsi  perhaps 
thinks  that  philosophy  is  a  book  made  up  of  the  fan- 
cies  of  men,  like  the  Ilicui  or  Orlando  Furioso,  in 
which  the  matter  of  least  importance  is,  that  what 
is  written  be  true."  And  again,  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  authority,  he  says,  "I  think  I'discov«-  in 
Inm  a  firm  belief  that,  in  philosophizing,  it  is  necessary 
to  lean  ui)on  the  opinion  of  some  celebrated  author; 
as  if  our  mind  must  necessarily  remain  unfruitful  and 
barren  till  it  be  married  to  another  man's  reason." — 
"  No,"  he  says,  "  the  case  is  not  so. — ^When  we  have 
the  decrees  of  Nature,  authority  goes  for  nothing; 
reason  is  absolute*^." 

In  the  course  of  Galileo's  controversies,  questions  of 
the  logic  of  science  came  under  discussion.  Vincenzio 
di  Grazia  objected  to  a  proof  from  induction  which 
Gklileo  adduced,  because  all  the  particulars  were  not 
enumerated ;  to  which  the  latter  justly  replies",  that  if 
induction  were  required  to  pass  through  all  the  cases, 
it  would  be  either  useless  or  impossible; — impossible 
when  the  cases  are  innumerable;  useless  when  they 
have  each  already  been  verified,  since  then  the  general 
proposition  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  the  characters  which 
Science  assumes  in  Galileo's  hands  is,  that  she  becomes 
cautious.  She  not  only  pi'oceeds  leaning  upon  Experi- 
ence, but  she  is  content  to  proceed  a  little  way  at  a 
time.  She  already  begins  to  perceive  that  she  must 
lise  to  the  heights  of  knowledge  by  many  small  and 
separate  stepa  The  philosopher  is  desirous  to  know 
much,  but  resigned  to  be  ignorant  for  a  time  of  that 
which  cannot  yet  be  known.  Thus  when  Galileo  dis- 
covered the  true  law  of  the  motion  of  a  £Edling  body**, 
that  the  velocity  increases  proportionally  to  the  time 
from  the  beginning  of  the  &11,  he  did  not  insist  upon 
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immediately  assigning  the  cause  of  this  law.  "The 
cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  motions  of  falling 
bodies  is  not,"  he  says,  "a  necessaiy  part  of  the  in- 
vestigation." Yet  the  conception  of  this  acceleration, 
as  the  result  of  the  continued  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  upon  the  falling  body,  could  hardly  fidl  to 
suggest  itself  to  one  who  had  formed  the  idea  of  force. 
In  like  manner,  the  tinith  that  the  velocities,  acquired 
by  bodies  falling  down  planes  of  equal  heights,  are  all 
equal,  was  known  to  Galileo  and  his  disciples,  long 
before  he  accounted  for  it*,  by  the  principle,  ap- 
parently so  obvious,  that  the  momentum  generated 
is  as  the  moving  force  which  generates  it.  He  was 
not  tempted  to  rush  at  once,  from  an  experimental 
truth  to  a  universal  system.  Science  had  learnt  that 
she  must  move  step  by  step;  and  the  gravity  of  her 
pace  already  indicated  her  approaching  maturity  and 
her  consciousness  of  the  long  path  which  lay  before 
her. 

But  besides  the  genuine  philosophical  prudence  which 
thus  withheld  Galileo  from  leaping  hastily  frx)m  one 
inference  to  another,  he  had  perhaps  a  preponderating 
inclination  towards  facts ;  and  did  not  feel,  so  much  as 
some  other  persons  of  his  time,  the  need  of  reducing 
them  to  ideas.  He  could  bear  to  contemplate  laws  of 
motion  without  being  urged  by  an  unconti*ollable  desire 
to  refer  them  to  conceptions  of  force. 

9.  Kepler. — In  this  respect  his  friend  Kepler  differed 
from  him ;  for  Kepler  was  restless  and  unsatisfied  till 
he  had  i-educed  facts  to  laws,  and  laws  to  causes;  and 
never  acquiesced  in  ignorance,  though  he  tested  with 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny  that  which  presented  itself 
in  the  shape  of  knowledge  to  fill  the  void.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  History  of  Astronomy"*  with  what  per- 
severance, energy,  and  fertility  of  invention,  Kepler 
pursued  his  labours,  (enlivened  and  relieved  by  the 
most  curious  freaks  of  fancy,)  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing the  rules  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planet 
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Mars.  He  represents  tliis  employment  under  the  image 
of  a  warfiu:e;  and  describes^  his  object  to  be  "to 
triumph  over  Mars,  and  to  prepare  for  him,  as  for  one 
altogether  vanquMed,  tabtdai*  prisons  and  equated 
eccentric  fetters;"  and  when,  "the  enemy,  left  at 
home  a  despised  captive,  had  burst  all  the  chains  of 
the  equations,  and  broken  forth  of  the  prisons  of  the 
tables;" — when  "it  was  buzzed  here  and  there  that  tlie 
victory  is  vain,  and  that  the  war  is  raging  anew  as 
violently  as  before;" — that  is,  when  the  rules  which 
he  had  proposed  did  not  coincide  with  the  facts; — he 
by  no  means  desisted  from  his  attempts,  but  "suddenly 
sent  into  the  field  a  reserve  of  new  physical  reasonings 
on  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  veterans,"  that  is, 
tried  new  suppositions  suggested  by  such  views  as  he 
then  entertained  of  the  celestial  motions.  His  efforts 
to  obtain  the  formal  laws  of  the  planetary  motions 
resulted  in  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
ever  made  in  astronomy ;  and  if  his  physical  reason- 
ings were  for  the  time  fruitless,  this  arose  only  from 
the  want  of  that  discipline  in  mechanical  ideas  which 
the  minds  of  mathematicians  had  still  to  undergo;  for 
the  great  discoveries  of  Newton  in  the  next  generation 
showed  that,  in  reality,  the  next  step  of  the  advance 
was  in  this  direction.  Among  all  Kepler's  fantastical 
expressions,  the  fundamental  thoughts  were  sound  and 
true;  namely,  that  it  was  his  business,  as  a  physical 
investigator,  to  discover  a  mathematical  rule  which 
governed  and  included  all  the  special  facts;  and  that 
the  rules  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  must  conform 
to  some  conception  of  causation. 

The  same  characteristics, — the  conviction  of  rule  and 
cause,  perseverance  in  seeking  these,  inventiveness  in 
devising  hypotheses,  love  of  truth  in  trying  and  re- 
jecting them,  and  a  lively  Fancy  playing  with  the 
Beason  without  interrupting  her, — appear  also  in  hia 
work  on  Optics;  in  which  he  tried  to  discover  the 
exact  law  of  optical  refraction".     In  this  imdertaking 
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lie  did  not  succeed  entirely;  nor  does  he  profess  to 
have  done  so.  He  ends  his  numerous  attempts  by 
saying,  "  Now,  reader,  you  and  I  have  been  detained 
sufficiently  long  while  I  have  been  attempting  to  collect 
into  onefoLgot  the  measures  of  different  refractions." 

In  this  and  in  other  expressions,  we  see  how  clearly 
he  apprehended  that  coUigcUion  of  facts  which  is  the 
main  business  of  the  practical  discoverer.  And  by  his 
peculiar  endowments  and  habits,  Kepler  exhibits  an 
essential  portion  of  this  process,  which  hardly  appears 
at  all  in  Galileo.  In  order  to  bind  together  facts, 
theory  is  requisite  as  well  as  observation, — the  cord  as 
well  as  the  BEigots.  And  the  true  theory  is  often,  if 
not  always,  obtained  by  trying  several  and  selectiug 
the  right  Now  of  this  portion  of  the  discoverer's 
exertions,  Kepler  is  a  most  conspicuous  example.  His 
fertility  in  devising  suppositions,  his  undaunted  indus- 
try in  calculating  the  results  of  them,  his  entire  honesty 
and  candour  in  resigning  them  if  these  results  dis- 
agreed with  the  facts,  are  a  very  instructive  spectacle; 
and  are  fortunately  exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  lively 
manner  in  his  own  garrulous  narratives.  Galileo  urged 
men  by  precept  as  well  as  example  to  begin  their  phi- 
losophy from  observation ;  Kepler  taught  them  by  his 
practice  that  they  must  proceed  from  observation  by 
means  of  hypotheses.  The  one  insisted  upon  &cts; 
the  other  dealt  no  less  copiously  with  ideas.  In  the 
practical,  as  in  the  speculative  portion  of  our  history, 
this  antithesis  shows  itself;  although  in  the  practical 
part  we  cannot  have  the  two  elements  separated,  as  in 
the  speculative  we  sometimes  have. 

In  the  History  of  Science**,  I  have  devoted  several 
pages  to  the  intellectual  character  of  Kepler,  inasmuch 
as  his  habit  of  devising  so  great  a  multitude  of  hypo- 
theses, so  fimcifuUy  expressed,  had  led  some  writera  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  inquirer  who  transgressed  the 
most  fixed  rules  of  philosophical  inquiry.  This  opi- 
nion has  arisen,  I  conceive,  among  those  who  have 
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forgotten  the  necessity  of  Ideas  as  well  as  Facts  for 
all  theory;  or  who  have  overlooked  the  impossibility 
of  selecting  and  explicating  our  ideas  without  a  good 
deal  of  spontaneous  play  of  the  mind.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  recollected  that  Kepler's  genius  and 
fancy  derived  all  their  scientific  value  from  his  genuine 
and  unmingled  love  of  tnith.  These  qualities  appeared, 
not  only  in  the  judgment  he  passed  upon  hypotheses, 
but  also  in  matters  which  more  immediately  concerned 
his  reputation.  Thus  when  Galileo's  discovery  of  the 
telescope  disproved  several  opinions  which  Kepler  had 
published  and  strenuously  maintained,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  retract  his  assertions  and  range  him- 
tjelf  by  the  side  of  Galileo,  whom  he  vigorously  sup- 
ported in  his  warfare  against  those  who  were  incapable 
of  thus  cheerfully  acknowledging  the  triumph  of  new 
facts  over  their  old  theoriea 

I  o.  Tyc/u), — There  remains  one  eminent  astronomer, 
the  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Kepler,  whom  we  must 
not  separate  from  him  as  one  of  the  practical  reformers 
of  science.  I  speak  of  Tycho  Brahe,  who  is,  I  think, 
not  justly  appreciated  by  the  literary  world  in  general, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  made  a  retrograde  step 
in  that  portion  of  astronomical  theory  which  is  most 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind.  Though  he  adopted  the 
Oopernican  view  of  the  motion  of  the  planets  about 
the  sun,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  annual  and 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  But  notwithstanding 
this  mistake,  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  rather  than  of  nature,  Tycho  must 
ever  be  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  astronomy.  In 
the  philosophy  of  science  also,  the  influence  of  what 
he  did  is  far  from  inconsiderable;  and  especially  its 
value  in  bringing  into  notice  these  two  points : — that 
not  only  are  observations  the  beginning  of  science,  but 
that  the  progress  of  science  may  often  depend  upon 
the  observer's  pursuing  his  task  regularly  and  carefully 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  well  devised  instruments; 
and  again,  that  observed  facts  offer  a  mccession  of 
laws  which  we  discover  as  our  observations  become 
better,  and  as  pur  theories  are  better  adapted  to  the 
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observations.  With  regard  to  the  former  pointy  Tycho^s 
observatory  was  (&r  superior  to  all  that  had  preceded 
it'^,  not  only  in  the  optical,  but  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements;  a  matter  of  almost  equal  consequence. 
And  hence  it  was  that  his  observations  inspired  in 
Kepler  that  confidence  which  led  him  to  all  his  la- 
hours  and  all  his  discoveries.  "Since,"  he  says'*,  "the 
divine  goodness  has  given  us  in  Tycho  Brahe  an  exact 
observer,  from  whose  observations  this  error  of  eight 
minutes  in  the  calculations  of  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis 
is  detected,  let  us  acknowledge  and  make  use  of  this 
gift  of  God :  and  since  this  error  cannot  be  neglected, 
these  eight  minutes  alone  have  prepared  the  way  for 
an  entire  reform  of  Astronomy,  and  are  to  be  the 
main  subject  of  this  work." 

With  regard  to  Tycho's  discoveries  respecting  the 
moon,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  besides  the  first  in- 
equality of  the  moon's  motion,  (the  eqtuUion  of  the 
centre,  arising  from  the  elliptical  form  of  her  orbit,) 
Ptolemy  had  discovered  a  second  inequality,  the  evec- 
tioriy  which,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  History  of 
this  subject*^,  might  have  naturally  suggested  the  sus- 
picion liiat  there  were  stUl  other  inequalities.  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  such  suggestions,  implying  a 
constant  progress  in  science,  were  little  attended  to; 
and,  we  have  seen,  that  when  an  Arabian  astrono- 
mer* had  really  discovered  another  inequality  of  the 
moon,  it  was  soon  forgotten,  because  it  had  no  place  in 
the  established  systems.  Tycho  not  only  rediscovered 
the  lunar  inequality,  (the  vcvricUion,)  thus  once  before 
won  and  lost,  but  aJso  two  other  inequalities;  namely "•, 
the  change  of  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  as  the 
line  of  nodes  moves  round,  and  an  inequality  in  the 
motion  of  the  line  of  nodes.  Thus,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  it  appeared  that  the  discovery  of  a  rule 
is  a  step  to  the  discovery  of  deviations  from  that 
rule,  which  require  to  be  expressed  in  other  rules.     It 
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became  manifest  to  astronomers,  and  through  them  to 
all  philosophers,  that  in  the  application  of  theory  to 
observation,  we  find,  not  only  the  stated  phenomena, 
for  which  the  theory  does  account,  but  also  residual 
phenomena,  which  are  unaccounted  for,  and  remain 
over  and  above  the  calculation.  And  it  was  seen  fur- 
ther, that  these  residual  phenomena  might  be,  alto- 
gether or  in  part,  exhausted  by  new  theories. 

These  were  viduable  lessons ;  and  the  more  valuable 
inasmuch  as  men  were  now  trying  to  lay  down  maxims 
and  methods  for  the  conduct  of  science.  A  revolution 
was  not  only  at  hand,  but  had  really  taken  place,  in 
the  great  body  of  real  cultivators  of  science.  The 
occasion  now  required  that  this  revolution  should  be 
formally  recognized; — that  the  new  intellectual  power 
should  be  clothed  with  the  forms  of  government; — 
that  the  new  philosophical  republic  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  sister  state  by  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  There  was  needed  some  great 
Theoretical  Eeformer,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Experimental  Philosophy;  to  lay  before  the  world  a 
declaration  of  its  rights  and  a  scheme  of  its  law&  And 
thus  our  eyes  are  turned  to  Francis  Bacon,  and  others 
who  like  him  attempted  this  great  office.  We  quit 
those  august  and  venerable  names  of  discoverers,  whose 
appearance  was  the  prelude  and  announcement  of  the 
new  state  of  things  then  opening;  and  in  doing  so,  we 
may  apply  to  them  the  language  which  Bacon  applies 
to  himself^ : — 

Xalpert  K'^pvK€t  Ai6f  dyyt^oi  ifik  koI  dwZpw, 
Hail,  Heralds,  Messengen  of  Gods  and  Mod  ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Francis  Bacon. 


(I.)  I.  GenercU  Eemcbrke. — It  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  speak  of  tlie  character  and  merits  of  this 
illustrious  man,  as  regards  his  place  in  that  philosophical 
history  with  which  we  are  here  engaged.  If  we  were  to 
content  ourselves  with  estimating  him  according  to  the 
office  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  claims  for  himself*, 
as  merely  the  harbinger  and  announcer  of  a  sounder 
method  of  scientific  inquiry  than  that  which  was  re- 
cognized before  him,  the  task  would  be  comparatively 
easy.  Eor  we  might  select  from  his  writings  those 
passages  in  which  he  has  delivered  opinions  and  point- 
ed out  processes,  then  novel  and  strange,  but  since 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  actual  discoverers,  and 
by  the  judgments  of  the  wisest  of  succeeding  philoso- 
phers; and  we  might  pass  by,  without  disrespect,  but 
without  notice,  maxims  and  proposals  which  have  not 
been  found  available  for  use; — ^views  so  indistinct  and 
vague,  that  we  are  even  yet  unable  to  pronounce  upon 
their  justice ; — and  boundless  anticipations,  dictated  by 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  a  noble  and  comprehensive  in- 
tellect. But  if  we  thus  reduce  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  to  that  portion  which  the  subsequent  progress 
of  science  has  rigorously  verified,  we  shall  have  to  pass 
over  many  of  those  declarations  which  have  excited 
most  notice  in  his  writings,  and  shall  lose  sight  of 
many  of  those  striking  thoughts  which  his  admirers 
most  love  to  dwell  upon.    For  he  is  usually  spoken 


And  in  other  passages:  thus,  **Kgo  enim  tmodnator  tantam  pognam 
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of,  at  least  in  this  country,  as  a  teacher  who  not  only 
commenced,  but  in  a  great  measure  completed,  the 
Philosophy  of  Induction.  He  is  considered,  not  only 
as  having  asserted  some  general  principles,  but  laid 
down  the  special  rules  of  scientific  investigation;  sa 
not  only  one  of  the  Founders,  but  the  supreme  Legis- 
lator of  the  modern  Republic  of  Science;  not  only  the 
Hercules  who  slew  the  monsters  that  obstructed  tlie 
earlier  traveller,  but  the  Solon  who  established  a  con- 
stitution fitted  for  all  future  time. 

2.  Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  deny  that  of  such 
praise  he  deserves  a  share  which,  considering  the  pe- 
riod at  which  he  lived,  is  truly  astonishing.  But  it  is 
necessary  for  us  in  this  place  to  discriminate  and  select 
that  portion  of  his  system  which,  bearing  upon  physical 
science,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  actual  history 
of  science.  Many  of  Bacon's  most  impressive  and  caj)- 
tivating  passages  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  new 
methods  of  discovering  truth  to  intellectual,  to  moral, 
to  political,  as  well  as  to  physical  science.  And  how 
far,  and  how,  the  advantages  of  the  inductive  method 
may  be  secured  for  those  important  branches  of  specu- 
lation, it  will  at  some  future  time  be  a  highly  inter- 
esting task  to  examina  But  our  plan  requires  us  at 
present  to  omit  the  consideration  of  these;  for  our 
purpose  is  to  learn  what  the  genuine  course  of  the  for- 
mation of  science  is,  by  tracing  it  in  those  portiorw  of 
human  knowledge,  which,  by  the  confession  of  all,  are 
most  exact,  most  certain,  most  complete.  Hence  we 
must  here  deny  ourselves  the  dignity  and  interest 
which  float  about  all  speculations  in  which  the  great 
moral  and  political  concerns  of  men  are  involved.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  commanding  position  which 
Bacon  occupies  in  men's  estimation  arises  from  his 
proclaiming  a  reform  in  philosophy  of  so  comprehen- 
sive a  nature; — a  reform  which  was  to  infuse  a  new 
spirit  into  every  part  of  knowledge  Physical  Science 
has  tranquilly  and  noiselessly  adopted  many  of  his 
suggestions;  which  were,  indeed,  her  own  natural  im- 
pulses, not  borrowed  from  him;  and  she  is  too  deeply 
and  satis£su}torily  absorbed  in  contemplating  her  re- 
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suits,  to  talk  much  about  the  methods  of  obtaining 
them  which  she  has  thus  instinctivelj  pursued.  But 
the  philosophy  which  deals  with  mind,  with  manners, 
with  morals,  with  polity,  is  conscious  still  of  much  ob- 
scurity and  perplexity;  and  would  gladly  borrow  aid 
from  a  system  in  which  aid  is  so  confidently  promised. 
The  aphorisms  and  phrases  of  the  Novwm  Organon  are 
far  more  frequently  quoted  by  metaphysical,  ethical, 
and  even  theological  writers,  than  they  are  by  the  au- 
thors of  works  on  physics. 

3.  Again,  even  as  regards  physics.  Bacon's  fame 
rests  upon  something  besides  the  novelty  of  the  max- 
ims which  he  promulgated.  That  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  scientific  research  was  going  on,  all  the 
greatest  physical  investigatora  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  fully  aware,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. But  their  writings  conveyed  this  conviction  to 
the  public  at  large  somewhat  slowly.  Men  of  letters, 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  rank,  did  not  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  abstruse  works  in  which  these  views 
were  published;  and  above  all,  they  did  not,  by  such 
occasional  glimpses  as  they  took  of  the  state  of  physi- 
cal science,  become  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  conse- 
quences of  this  change.  But  Bacon's  lofty  eloquence, 
wide  learning,  comprehensive  views,  bold  pictures  of 
the  coming  state  of  things,  were  fitted  to  make  men 
turn  a  fajc  more  general  and  earnest  gaze  upon  the 
passing  change.  When  a  man,  of  his  acquirements,  of 
his  talents,  of  his  rank  and  position,  of  his  gravity  and 
caution,  poured  forth  the  strongest  and  loftiest  expres- 
sions and  images  which  his  mind  could  supply,  in 
order  to  depict  the  "Great  Instauration*'  which  he 
announced; — in  order  to  contrast  the  weakness,  the 
blindness,  the  ignorance,  the  wretchedness,  under 
which  men  had  laboured  while  they  followed  the  long 
beaten  track,  with  the  light,  the  power,  the  privileges, 
which  they  were  to  find  in  the  paths  to  which  he 
pointed; — it  was  impossible  that  readers  of  all  classes 
should  not  have  their  attention  arrested,  their  minds 
stirred,  their  hopes  warmed;  and  shotdd  not  listen 
wi^  wonder   and  with  pleasure  to  the   strains    of 
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prophetic  eloquence  in  whicli  so  great  a  subject  was 
presented.  And  when  it  was  found  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  verified ;  when  it  appeared  that  an  immense 
change  in  the  methods  of  scientific  research  really  had 
occurred; — ^that  vast  additions  to  man's  knowledge 
and  power  had  been  acquired,  in  modes  like  those 
which  had  been  spoken  of; — ^that  further  advances 
might  be  constantly  looked  for ; — and  that  a  progress, 
seemingly  boundless,  was  going  on  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  seer  had  thus  pointed; — ^it  was  natural  that 
men  should  hail  him  as  the  leader  of  the  revolution ; 
that  they  should  identify  him  with  the  event  which  he 
was  the  first  to  announce;  that  they  should  look  upon 
him  as  the  author  of  that  which  he  had,  as  they  per- 
ceived, so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  comprehended. 

4.  For  we  must  remark,  that  although  (as  we 
have  seen)  he  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  earliest 
writer,  who  declared  that  the  time  was  come  for  such 
a  change,  he  not  only  proclaimed  it  more  emphatically, 
but  understood  it,  in  its  general  character,  much  more 
exactly,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Among  the 
maxims,  suggestions  and  anticipations  which  he  threw 
out,  there  were  many  of  which  the  wisdom  and  the 
novelty  were  alike  striking  to  his  immediate  succes- 
sors ; — ^there  are  many  which  even  now,  firom  time  to 
time,  we  find  fresh  reason  to  admire,  for  their  acute- 
ness  and  justice.  Bacon  stands  far  above  the  herd  of 
loose  and  visionary  speculators  who,  before  and  about 
his  time,  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  new  philoso- 
phies. If  we  must  select  some  one  philosopher  as  the 
Hero  of  the  revolution  in  scientific  method,  beyond  all 
doubt  Francis  Bacon  must  occupy  the  place  of  honour. 

We  shall,  however,  no  longer  dwell  upon  these 
general  considerations,  but  shall  proceed  to  notice  some 
of  the  more  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  of 
Bacon's  philosophy;  and  especially  those  views,  which, 
occurring  for  the  first  time  in  his  writings,  have  been 
fully  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  have  become  a  portion  of  the  per- 
manent philosophy  of  our  times. 

(II.)    5.    A  Ntto  Era  announced, — ^The  first  great 
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feature  whicli  strikes  us  in  Bacon's  pliilosopliical  views 
is  that  which  we  have  already  noticed; — ^his  confident 
and  emphatic  announcement  of  a  New  Era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  compared  with  which  the  advances  of 
former  times  were  poor  and  tnfiing.     This  was  with 
Bacon  no  loose  and  shallow  opinion,  taken  up  on  light 
grounds  and  involving  only  vague,  general  notions. 
He  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  justice  of  such  a  view 
by  a  laborious  -course  of  research  and  reflection.     In 
1605,  ^  *^®  ^*g®  ^^  forty-four,  he  published  his  Trea- 
tise of  the  Advancem&nJb  of  Learning^  in  which  he 
takes  a  comprehensive  and  spirited  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  had  been 
cultivated  up  to  that  tima     This  work  was  composed 
wil^  a  view  to  that  reform  of  the  existing  philosophy 
which  Bacon  always  had  before  his  eyes;  and  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  his  works,  forms  the  First  Part  of  the 
InstaurtUio  Magna,     In  the  Second  Part  of  the  In- 
stauratio,  the  Navtim  Organon^  published  in  1620,  he 
more  explicitly  and  confidently  states  his  expectations 
on  this  subject    He  points  out  how  slightly  and  feebly 
tiie  examination  of  nature  had  been  piirsued  up  to  his 
time,  and  with  what  scanty  firuit     He  notes  the  indi- 
cations of  this  in  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  till  then  been  the  teachers  of  Europe, 
in  the  complaints  of  authors  concerning  the  subtilty 
and  obscurity  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  in  the  dissen- 
sions of  sects,  in  the  absence  of  useful  inventions  re- 
salting  from  theory,  in  the  fixed  form  which  the  sci- 
ences had  retained  for  two  thousand  years.     Nor,  he 
adds^  is  this  wonderfrQ;  for  how  little  of  his  thought 
and  labour  has  man  bestowed  upon  science!     Out  of 
twenty-five  centuries  scarce  six  have  been  &.vourable 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge.     And  even  in  those 
&voured  times,  natural  philosophy  received  the  small- 
est share  of  man's  attention;  while  the  portion  so 
given  was  marred  by  controversfy  and  dogmatism;  and 
even  those  who  have  bestowed  a  little  bought  upon 
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this  philosophy,  have  never  made  it  iheir  main  study, 
but  have  used  it  as  a  passage  or  drawbridge  to  serve 
other  objects.  And  thus,  he  says,  the  great  Mother  of 
the  Sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indignity  to  the  of- 
fices of  a  handmaid;  is  made  to  minister  to  the  labours 
of  medicine  or  mathematics,  or  to  give  the  first  prepa- 
ratory tinge  to  the  immature  minds  of  youth-  For 
these  and  similar  considerations  of  the  errors  of  past 
time,  he  draws  hope  for  the  future,  employing  the 
same  argument  which  Demosthenes  uses  to  the  Athe- 
nians :  "  That  which  is  worst  in  the  events  of  the  past, 
is  the  best  as  a  ground  of  trust  in  the  futura  For 
if  you  had  done  all  that  became  you,  and  still  had 
been  in  this  condition,  your  case  might  be  desperate ; 
but  since  your  failure  is  the  result  of  your  own  mis- 
takes, there  is  good  hope  that,  correcting  the  error  of 
your  course,  you  may  reach  a  prosperity  yet  unknown 
to  you." 

(III.)  6.  A  change  ofeociating  Method. — All  Bacon's 
hope  of  improvement  indeed  was  placed  in  an  entire 
change  of  the  Method  by  which  science  was  pursued; 
and  the  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  (the  then 
existing  state  of  science  being  considered),  the  definite- 
ness  of  his  views  of  the  change  that  was  requisite,  are 
truly  remarkable. 

That  all  knowledge  must  begin  with  observation,  is 
one  great  principle  of  Bacon's  philosophy;  but  I  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  inculcation  of  this 
maxim  as  one  of  his  main  services  to  the  cause  of  sound 
knowledge,  since  it  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  fully 
insisted  upon  by  others  before  him,  and  was  growing 
rapidly  into  general  acceptance  witJiout  liis  aid.  But 
if  he  waa  not  the  first  to  tell  men  that  they  must  col- 
lect their  knowledge  from  observation,  he  had  no  rival 
in  his  peculiar  office  of  teaching  them  how  science 
must  thus  be  gathered  from  experience. 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  far  the  most  extraordinary 
parts  of  Bacon's  works  are  those  in  which,  with  extreme 
earnestness  and  clearness,  he  insists  upon  a  graduated 
and  sitccessive  induction^  as  opposed  to  a  hasty  transit 
from  special  facts  to  the  highest  generalizations.     The 
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nineteenth  Axiom  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Novwm, 
Orgarwn  contains  a  view  of  the  nature  of  true  science 
most  exact  and  profound,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
at  the  time  perfectly  new.  "  There  are  two  ways,  and 
can  only  be  two,  of  seeking  and  finding  truth.  The  one, 
from  sense  and  particulars,  takes  a  flight  to  the  most 
general  axioms,  and  from  those  principles  and  their 
truth,  settled  once  for  all,  invents  and  judges  of  inter- 
mediate axioms.  The  other  method  collects  axioms 
from  sense  and  particulars,  ascending  txmtinuoualy  cmd 
hy  degrees,  so  that  in  the  end  it  arrives  at  the  most 
general  axioms;  this  latter  way  is  the  true  one,  but 
hitherto  untried." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  this  passage  Bacon 
employe  the  term  aadoms  to  express  any  propositions 
collected  from  facts  by  induction,  and  thus  fitted  to 
become   the  starting-point  of   deductive  reasonings. 
How  far  propositions  so  obtained  may  approach  to  the 
character  of  axioms  in  the  more  rigorous  sense  of  the 
term,  we  have  already  in  some  measure  examined; 
but  that  question  does  not  here  immediately  concern 
us.     The  truly  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  find  this 
recommendation  of  a  continuous  advance  from  observa- 
tiouy  by  limited  steps,  through  successive  gradations  of 
generality,  given  at  a  time  when  speculative  men  in 
general  had  only  just  begun  to  perceive  that  they  must 
begin  their  course  from  experience  in  some  way  or 
other.     How  exactly  this  description  represents  the 
general  structure  of  the  soundest  and  most  compre- 
hensive physical  theories,  all  persons  who  have  studied 
the  progress  of  science  up  to  modem  times  can  bear 
testimony;  but  perhaps  this  structure  of  science  can- 
not in  any  other  way  be  made  so  apparent  as  by  those 
Tables  of  successive  generalizations  in  which  we  have 
exhibited  the  history  and  constitution  of  some  of  the 
principal  physical  sciences,  in  the  Chapter  of  a  pre- 
ceding work  which  treats  of  the  Logic  of  Induction. 
And  the  view  which  Bacon  thus  took  of  the  true  pro- 
gress of  science  was  not  only  new,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  adequately  illustrated  up  to  the 
preaeiit  day. 
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7.  It  is  true,  as  I  obseired  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
(Mileo  had  been  led  to  see  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
proceeding  from  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, but  of  proceeding  cautiously  and  gradually;  and 
he  had  exemplified  this  rule  more  than  once,  when, 
having  made  one  step  in  discovery,  he  held  back  his 
foot,  for  a  time,  from  the  next  step,  however  tempting. 
But  Galileo  had  not  reached  this  wide  aud  command- 
ing view  of  the  successive  subordination  of  many  steps, 
all  leading  up  at  last  to  some  wide  and  simple  general 
truth.  In  catching  sight  of  this  principle,  and  in 
ascribing  to  it  its  due  importance,  Bacon's  sagacity,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  wrought  unassisted  and  unrivaUed. 

8.  Nor  is  there  any  wavering  or  vagueness  in  Bacon's 
assertion  of  this  important  truth.  He  repeats  it  over 
and  over  again;  illustrates  it  by  a  great  number  of 
the  most  lively  metaphors  and  emphatic  expressions. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  the  successive  floors  (tahulcUa)  of 
induction;  and  speaks  of  each  science  as  a  pyramid* 
which  has  observation  and  experience  for  its  basis. 
No  images  can  better  exhibit  the  relation  of  general 
and  particular  truths,  as  our  own  Inductive  Tables 
may  serve  to  show. 

(IV.)  9.  Compa/rison  of  the  New  cmd  Old  Method, 
Again;  not  less  remarkable  is  his  contrasting  this 
true  Method  of  Science  (while  it  was  almost,  as  he 
says,  yet  untried)  with  the  ancient  and  vicious  Method^ 
which  began,  indeed,  with  fewts  of  observation,  but 
rushed  at  once  and  with  no  gradations,  to  the  most 
general  principles.  For  this  was  the  course  which  had 
been  actually  followed  by  all  those  speculative  re- 
formers who  had  talked  so  loudly  of  the  necessity  of 
beginning  our  philosophy  from  experience.  All  these 
men,  if  they  attempted  to  frame  physical  doctrines  at 
all,  had  caught  up  a  few  facts  of  observation,  and  had 


*  Aug.  Se.  Lib.  ilL  c.  4.  p.  194.  80  non  Intermissos  aat  hinlcos  a  parti- 

in  other  places,  as  Nov.  Org.  L  Aph.  colari  us  ascendetor  ad  axiomata 

Z04.  **  De  sdentiis  trim  demnm  bene  minora,  et  delnde  ad  media,  alia 

t]K:randnm  est  qnando  per  scalam  allis  saperlora,  et  postremo  demoin 

veram  et  per  gradas  continuos,  et  ad  generalissima." 
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erected  a  Quiversal  theoiy  upon  the  suggestiona  which 
these  offered.  This  process  of  illicit  generalization,  or, 
as  Bacon  terms  it^  Ajitidpation  of  Nature  (omHcipctUo 
nakir€B)j  in  oppositioB  to  the  Interpretation  of  Nature, 
he  depicts  with  singular  acuteness,  in  its  character  and 
causes.  *^ These  two  ways,''  he  says^  "both  begin  from 
sense  and  particulars ;  but  their  discrepancy  is  immense. 
The  one  merely  skims  over  experience  and  particulars 
in  a  cursory  transit;  the  other  deals  with  them  in  a 
due  and  orderiy  manner.  The  one,  at  its  very  outset, 
frames  certain  general  abstract  principles,  but  useless; 
the  other  gradually  rises  to  those  principles  which  have 
a  real  existence  in  nature." 

"The  former  path,"  he  adds*,  "that  of  illicit  and 
hasty  generalization,  is  one  which  ihe  intellect  follows 
when  abandoned  to  its  own  impulse;  and  this  it  does 
from  the  requisitions  of  logia  For  the  mind  has  a 
yearning  which  makes  it  dart  forth  to  generalities, 
that  it  may  have  something  to  rest  in;  and  after  a 
little  dallying  with  experience,  becomes  weary  of  it; 
and  all  ^ese  evils  are  augmented  by  logic,  which  re- 
quires these  generalities  to  make  a  show  with  in  its 
disputationfl.'' 

"Id  a  sober,  patient,  grave  intellect,'*  he  farther  adds, 
''the  mind,  by  its  own  impulse,  (and  more  especiaUy  if 
it  be  not  impelled  by  the  sway  of  established  opinions) 
attempts  in  some  measure  that  other  and  true  way,  of 
gradual  generalization ;  but  this  it  does  with  small 
profit ;  for  the  intellect^  except  it  be  regulated  and 
aided,  is  a  &culiy  of  unequal  operation,  and  altogether 
miapt  to  master  the  obscurity  g£  things." 

The  profound  and  searching  wisdom  of  these  remarks 
appears  more  and  more,  as  we  apply  them  to  the  van- 
0110  attempts  which  men  have  miuie  to  obtain  know- 
ledge; when  ihey  begin  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
few  fiusts,  and  pursue  their  speculations,  as  upon  most 
sabjects  they  have  hitherto  generally  done;  for  almost 
all  such  attempts  have  led  immediately  to  some  process 
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of  illicit  generalization,  wliicli  introduces  an  intermin- 
able course  of  controversy.  In  the  physical  sciences, 
however,  we  have  the  further  inestimable  advantage 
of  seeing  the  other  side  of  the  contrast  exemplified : 
for  many  of  them,  as  our  inductive  Tables  show  us, 
have  gone  on  according  to  the  most  rigorous  conditions 
of  gradual  and  successive  generalization;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  circumstance  in  their  constitution, 
possess,  in  each  part  of  their  structure,  a  solid  truth, 
which  is  alwajB  ready  to  stand  the  severest  tests  of 
reasoning  and  experiment. 

We  see  how  justly  and  clearly  Bacon  judged  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  fects  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  construction- of  science.  This,  indeed,  has  ever 
been  deemed  his  great  merit:  insomuch  that  many 
persons  appear  to  apprehend  the  main  substance  of 
his  doctrine  to  reside  in  the  maxim  that  fects  of  obser- 
vation, and  such  facts  alone,  are  the  essential  elements 
of  all  true  science. 

(V.)  lo.  Ideas  a/re  necessa/ry, — Yet  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  the  doctrine  that  facts  are 
but  one  of  two  ingredients  of  knowledge  both  equ6Jly 
necessary; — ^that  Ideas  are  no  less  indispensable  than 
facts  themselves;  and  that  except  these  be  duly  un- 
folded and  applied,  facts  are  collected  in  vain.  Has 
Bacon  then  neglected  this  great  portion  of  his  subject? 
Has  he  been  led  by  some  partiality  of  view,  or  some 
peculiarity  of  circumstances,  to  leave  this  curious  and 
essential  element  of  science  in  its  pristine  obscurity  I 
Was  he  unaware  of  its  interest  and  importance  1 

We  may  reply  that  Bacon's  philosophy,  in  its  effect 
upon  his  readers  in  general,  does  rvot  give  due  weight 
or  due  attention  to  the  ideal  element  of  our  know- 
ledge. He  is  considered  as  peculiarly  and  eminently 
the  asserter  of  the  value  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion. He  is  always  understood  to  belong  to  the  ex- 
periential, as  opposed  to  the  ideal  school  He  is  held 
up  in  contrast  to  Plato  and  others  who  love  to  dwell 
upon  that  part  of  knowledge  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  intellect  of  man. 

II.     Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  Bacon  has,  in  the 
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dnished  pcirt  of  his  Nomvm  Orgcmon,  put  prominently 
forwards  the  necessary  dependence  of  all  our  know- 
ledge upon  Experience,  and  said  little  of  its  depend- 
ence, equally  necessary,  upon  the  Conceptions  which 
the  intellect  itself  supplies.  It  will  appear,  however, 
on  a  close  examination,  that  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible or  careless  of  this  internal  element  of  all  con- 
nected speculation.  He  held  the  balance,  with  no 
partial  or  feeble  hand,  between  phenomena  and  ideas. 
He  urged  the  Colligation  of  Facts,  but  he  was  not  the 
less  aware  of  the  value  of  the  Explication  of  Con- 
ceptions. 

12.  This  appears  plainly  from  some  remarkable 
Aphorisms  in  ^e  Novum  Organon,  Thus,  in  noticing 
the  causes  of  the  little  progress  then  made  by  science', 
he  states  this: — "In  the  current  Notions,  all  is  un- 
sound, whether  they  be  logical  or  physical.  Substance^ 
quality,  action,  passion,  even  being,  ore  not  good  Con- 
ceptions; still  less  are  hea/vy,  light,  dense,  rare,  tnoist, 
dry,  generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  others  of  that  kind ;  all  are 
fiintastical  and  ill-defined.''  And  in  his  attempt  to 
exemplify  his  own  system,  he  hesitates'  in  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  notions  of  elementary,  celestial,  rare, 
as  belonging  to  fire,  since,  as  he  says,  they  are  vague 
and  ill-defined  notions  (notiones  vagce  nee  bene  termi- 
tuUa).  In  that  part  of  his  work  which  appears  to  be 
completed,  there  is  not,  so  far  aa  I  have  noticed,  any 
attempt  to  ^  and  define  any  notions  thus  complained 
of  as  loose  and  obscure.  But  yet  such  an  undertaking 
appears  to  have  formed  part  of  his  plan ;  and  in  the 
Abecedarium  Naturce\  which  consists  of  the  heads  of 
various  portions  of  his  great  scheme,  marked  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  we  find  the  titles  of  a  series  of  dis- 
sertations "  On  the  Conditions  of  Being,"  which  must 
have  had  for  their  object  the  elucidation  of  divers 
Motions  essential  to  science,  and  which  would  have 
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beet!  contributions  to  the  Explication  of  Conceptions, 
such  aa  we  have  attempted  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  Thus  some  of  the  subjects  of  these  disserta- 
tions are; — Of  Much  and  Little; — Of  Durable  and 
Transitory; — Of  Natural  and  Monstrous;— Of  Natu- 
ral and  .AjrtificiaL  When  the  philosophy  of  induction 
came  to  discuss  these,  considered  as  eondilions  of  ex- 
istenoef  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  develope,  Hmity 
methodize,  and  define  the  Ideas  involved  in  these 
Notions,  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  a  fit  basis  of  demonstrative  reasoning.  His 
task  would  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  ours  has 
be^  in  that  part  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the 
Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  various  classes  of  sciences. 

13.  Thus  Bacon,  in  his  speculative  philosophy, 
took  firmly  hold  of  both  the  handles  of  science;  and 
if  he  had  completed  his  scheme,  would  probably  have 
given  due  attention  to  Ideas,  no  less  thim  to  Facts,  as 
an  element  of  our  knowledge;  while  in  his  view  of 
the  general  method  of  ascending  from  &cts  to  princi- 
ples, he  displayed  a  sagacity  ^uly  wonderful  But 
we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  in  attempting  to  ex- 
emplify the  method  whidi  he  recommended,  he  should 
have  failed.  For  the  method  could  be  exemplified 
only  by  some  important  discovery  in  physical  science; 
and  great  discovmes,  even  with  the  most  perfect 
methods,  do  not  come  at  command.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  general  structure  of  his  scheme  was  cor- 
rect, the  precise  import  of  some  of  its  details  could 
hardly  be  understood,  till  the  actual  progress  of  science 
had  made  men  somewhat  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
steps  which  it  included. 

(YI.)  14.  Bac<yrC 8  Example, — ^Accordingly,  Bacon's 
IngvMUion  into  the  Natwre  of  ffeat,  which  is  given  in 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Novum  Orgcmon  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  of  interrogating  Nature,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  a  complete  fSailure. 
This  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  that,  although  the 
exact  nature  of  heat  is  still  an  obscui'^  and  contro- 
verted matter,  the  science  of  Heat  now  consists  of 
many  importsJit  truths;  and  that  to  none  of  these 
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trothfl  is  ^ere  any  approximation  in  Bacon's  essay. 
From  his  process  he  arrives  at  this,  as  the  '^  forma  or 
true  definition"  of  heat; — '^that  it  is  an  expansive, 
restrained  motion,  modified  in  certain  ways,  and  ex- 
erted in  the  smaller  particles  of  the  body."  But  the 
st^  by  which  the  science  of  Heat  really  advanced 
were  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  history'  of  the  subject) 
these; — ^The  discovery  of  dk  mMuyTe  of  heat  or  tem- 
perature (the  thermometer);  the  establishment  of  the 
laum  of  conduction  and  radiation;  of  the  law8  of  spe- 
cific heat,  latent  heat^  and  the  like.  Such  steps  have 
led  to  Ampere's  hypothesis^^  that  heat  consists  in  the 
vibrations  (^  an  imponderable  fluid;  and  to  Laplace's 
hypoiheaisj  that  temperature  consists  in  the  internal 
radiatiffli  of  such  a  fluid  These  hypotheses  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  even  probable ;  but  at  least  they  are 
80  modified  as  to  include  some  of  the  preceding  laws 
which  are  firmly  estaUished;  whereas  Bacon's  hypo- 
thetical motion  includes  no  laws  of  phenomena,  ex- 
phuns  no  process,  and  is  indeed  itself  an  examine  of 
illicit  generalization. 

15.  One  main  ground  (^  Bacon's  ill  fortune  in  this 
undertaking  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
an  important  maxim  of  inductive  science,  that  we 
must  first  obtain  the  meaaure  and  ascertain  the  laws 
of  phenomena,  before  we  endeavour  to  discover  their 
eousflg.  The  whole  history  of  thermotics  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  occupied  with  the  Jbrmer  step, 
and  the  task  is  not  yet  completed :  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Bacon  fidled  entirely,  when  he  so  pre- 
maturely attempted  the  'second.  His  sagaciiy  had 
taught  him  that  the  prc^press  of  science  must  be  gra- 
dual; but  it  had  not  led  him  to  judge  adequately  how 
gradual  it  must  be,  nor  of  what  different  kinds  of 
inquiries^  taken  in  due  order,  it  must  needs  consist, 
in  order  to  obtain  success. 

Another  mistake,  which  could  not  faU  to  render 
it  unlikely  that  Bacon  should  really  exemplify  his 
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precepts  by  any  actual  advance  in  science,  was,  that 
he  did  not  justly  appreciate  the  sagacity,  the  inventive 
genius,  which  all  discovery  requires.  He  conceived 
that  he  could  supersede  the  necessity  of  such  peculiar 
eudowments.  "  Our  method  of  discovery  in  science," 
he  says",  "  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  is  not  much 
left  to  acuteness  and. strength  of  genius,  but  all  de- 
grees of  genius  and  intellect  are  brought  nearly  to  the 
same  level"  And  he  illustrates  this  by  comparing 
his  method  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  by  means  of  which 
a  person  with  no  manual  skill  may  draw  a  perfect 
circle.  In  the  same  spirit  he  speaks  of  proceeding  by 
due  rejections;  and  appears  to  imagine  that  when  we 
have  obtained  a  collection  of  facts,  if  we  go  on  suc- 
cessively rejecting  what  is  false,  we  shall  at  last  find 
that  we  have,  left  in  our  hands,  that  scientific  truth 
which  we  seek.  I  need  not  observe  how  far  this  view 
is  removed  from  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  conception  which  must  be  furnished  by  the 
mind  in  order  to  bind  together  the  facts,  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  Bacon,  if  he  had  cultivated 
more  carefully  the  ideal  side  of  his  own  philosophy. 
And  any  attempts  which  he  could  have  made  to  con- 
struct such  conceptions  by  mere  rule  and  method, 
must  have  ended  in  convincing  him  that  nothing  but 
a  peculiar  inventive  talent  could  supply  that  which 
was  thus  not  contained  in  the  facts,  and  yet  was  needed 
for  the  discovery. 

(VII.)  16.  His  Failure, — Since  Bacon,  with  all  his 
acuteness,  had  not  divined  circumstances  so  important 
in  the  formation  of  science,  it  is  not  wonderftil  that 
his  attempt  to  reduce  this  process  to  a  Technical  Form 
is  of  Httle  value.  In  the  first  place,  he  says*',  we 
must  prepare  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  good 
and  sufiicient;  in  the  next  place,  the  instances  thus 
collected  are  to  be  arranged  in  Tables  in  some  orderly 
way;  and  then  we  must  apply  a  legitimate  and  true 
induction.     And  in  his  example^',  he  first  collects  a 
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great  number  of  cases  in  which  heat  appears  under 
various  circumstances,  which  he  calls  "a  Muster  of 
Instances  before  the  intellect,"  (compa/renHa  instan- 
tiarum  ad  inteUectum,)  or  a  Table  of  the,  Presence  of 
the  thing  sought  He  then  adds  a  Table  of  Us  Ab- 
sence in  proximate  cases,  containing  instances  where 
hea,t  does  not  appear;  then  a  Table  of  Degrees^  in 
which  it  appears  with  greater  or  less  intensity.  He 
then  adds* ,  that  we  must  try  to  exclude  several  ob- 
vious suppositions,  which  he  does  by  reference  to  some 
of  the  instances  he  has  collected;  and  this  step  he  calls 
the  Bxduswe,  or  the  Rejection  of  Natv/res,  He  then 
observes,  (and  justly,)  that  whereas  truth  emerges  more 
easily  from  error  than  from  confrision,  we  may,  after 
this  preparation,  give  play  to  the  intellect,  (fiat  permis- 
mo  intellectus,)  and  make  an  attempt  at  induction, 
liable  afterwards  to  be  corrected;  and  by  this  step, 
which  he  terms  his  First  Vindemic^ion,  or  Inchoate 
Induction,  he  is  led  to  the  proposition  concerning 
heat,  which  we  have  stated  abova 

17.  In  all  the  details  of  his  example  he  is  unfortu- 
nate. By  proposing  to  himself  to  examine  at  once 
into  the  nature  of  heat,  instead  of  the  laws  of  special 
classes  of  phenomena,  he  makes,  as  we  have  said,  a 
fundamental  mistake;  which  is  the  less  surprising 
since  he  had  before  him  so  few  examples  of  the  right 
course  in  the  previous  history  of  science.  But  fur- 
rier, his  collection  of  instances  is  very  loosely  brought 
together;  for  he  includes  in  his  list  the  hot  taste  of 
aromatic  plants,  the  ca/astic  effects  of  acids,  and  many 
other  fiicte  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  heat  without  a 
studious  laxity  in  the  use  of  the  word.  And  when  he 
comes  to  that  point  where  he  permits  his  intellect  its 
range,  the  conception  of  motion  upon  which  it  at  once 
fe«ten«,  appears  to  be  selected  with  little  choice  or 
skill,  the  suggestion  being  taken  from  flame",  boiling 
liquids,  a  blown  fire,  and  some  other  cases.  If  from 
such  examples  we  could  imagine  heat  to  be  motion,  we 
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ought  at  least  to  have  some  gradation  to  cases  of  heat 
where  no  motion  is  visible,  as  in  a  red-hot  iron.  It 
would  seem  that,  after  a  large  collection  of  instances 
had  been  looked  at^  the  intellect,  eren  in  its  first  at- 
tempts, ought  not  to  have  dwelt  upon  such  an  hypo- 
thesis a«  this. 

18.  After  these  steps.  Bacon  speaks  of  several 
classes  of  instances  which,  singling  them  out  of  the 
general  and  indiscriminate  collection  of  facts,  he  terms 
Instomoea  with  FrerogoAive :  and  these  he  points  out  as 
peculiar  aids  and  guides  to  the  intellect  in  its  task. 
These  Instances  with  Prerogative  have  generally  been 
much  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  have  commented  on 
the  Novwm,  OrgcmatL  Yet,  in  reality,  such  a  classifi- 
cation, as  has  been  observed  by  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  present  day'^  is  of  little  service  in  the 
task  of  induction.  For  the  instances  are,  for  the  most 
part,  classed,  not  according  to  the  ideas  which  they  in- 
volve, or  to  any  obvious  circumstance  in  the  &ots  of 
which  they  consist^  but  according  to  the  extent  or 
manner  of  their  influence  upon  the  inquiry  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Thus  we  have  Solitary  Instances, 
Migrating  Instances,  Ostensive  Instances,  Clandestine 
Instances,  so  termed  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  exhibit,  or  seem  to  exhibit^  the  property  whose 
nature  we  would  examina  We  have  Guide-Post  In- 
stances, (ImtcmticB  Crtusii,)  Instances  of  the  Parted 
Boad,  of  the  Doorway,  of  the  Lamp,  according  to  the 
guidajice  they  supply  to  our  advanca  Such  a  classi- 
fication is  much  of  the  same  nature  as  if^  having  to 
teach  the  art  of  buildings  we  were  to  describe  tools 
with  reference  to  the  amount  and  place  of  the  work 
which  they  must  do,  instead  of  pointing  out  their  con- 
struction and  use : — as  if  we  were  to  inform  the  pupil 
that  we  must  have  tools  for  lifting  a  stone  up^  tools 
for  moving  it  sideways,  tools  for  laying  it  square, 
tools  for  cementing  it  firmly.  Such  an  enumeration  of 
ends  would  convey  little  instruction  as  to  the  means. 
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Moreover,  many  of  Bacon's  classes  of  instances  are 
vitiated  hj  the  assumption  that  the  "form,"  that  is, 
the  general  law  and  cause  of  the  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  investigation^  is  to  be  looked  for  directly  in 
the  instances;  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  inquiry 
conoeming  heat,  is  a  fundamental  error. 

19.  Yet  his  phraseology  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
irutarUia  cmcisy  serves  well  to  mark  the  place  which 
certain  experiments  hold  in  our  reasonings :  and  many 
of  the  special  examples  which  he  gives  are  fiill  of 
acuteness  and  sagacity.  Thus  he  suggests  swinging  a 
pendulum  in  a  mine,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  arises  from  the  attraction  of 
its  parts;  and  observing  the  tide  at  the  same  moment 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  motion  of  the  water  is  expansive  or  pro- 
gressive; with  other  ingenious  proposals.  These  marks 
of  genius  may  serve  to  counterbalance  the  un&.vour- 
able  judgment  of  Bacon's  aptitude  for  physical  science 
which  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  &lse  views  on  otber  points;  as  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  Copemican  system,  and  his  undervaluing 
Gilbert's  magnetical  speculations.  Most  of  these  errors 
arose  from  a  too  ambitious  habit  of  intellect,  which 
would  not  be  contented  with  any  except  very  wide 
and  general  truths;  and  from  an  indistinctness  of 
mechanical,  and  perhaps,  in  general,  of  mathematical 
ideas : — defects  which  Bacon's  own  philosophy  was  di- 
rected to  remedy,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
it  has  remedied  in  others. 

(VIII.)  20.  His  Idols, — Having  thus  freely  given 
our  judgment  concerning  the  most  exact  and  definite 
portion  of  Bacon's  precepts,  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
US  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  value  of  those  more 
vague  and  general  Warnings  against  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality, against  intellectual  indolence  and  presumption, 
with  which  his  works  abound.  His  advice  and  exhor- 
tations of  this  kind  are  always  expressed  with  energy 
and  point,  often  clothed  in  the  happiest  forms  of  ima- 
gery; and  hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  such  pas- 
saged are  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader 
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than  any  other  part  of  his  writings.  Nor  are  Bacon's 
counsels  without  their  importance,  when  we  have  to 
do  with  those  subjects  in  which  prejudice  and  par- 
tiality exercise  their  peculiar  sway.  Questions  of  poli- 
tics and  morals,  of  manners,  taste,  or  history,  cannot 
be  subjected  to  a  scheme  of  rigorous  induction;  and 
though  on  such  matters  we  venture  to  assert  general 
principles,  these  are  commonly  obtained  with  some  de- 
gree of  insecurity,  and  depend  upon  special  habits  of 
thought,  not  upon  mere  logical  connexion.  Here, 
therefore,  the  intellect  may  be  perverted,  by  mixing, 
with  the  pure  reason,  our  gregarious  affections,  or  our 
individual  propensities;  the  f^e  suggestions  involved 
in  language,  or  the  imposing  delusions  of  received 
theories.  In  these  dim  and  complex  labyrinths  of 
human  thought,  the  Idol  of  the  Tribe,  or  of  the  Den^  of 
the  Forum,  or  of  the  Thea^e,  may  occupy  men's  minds 
with  delusive  shapes,  and  may  obscure  or  pervert  their 
vision  of  trutL  But  in  that  Natural  Philosophy  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  such  influences.  As  fiir  as  a  physical  theory 
is  completed  through  all  the  steps  of  a  just  induction, 
there  is  a  clear  daylight  diffused  over  it  which  leaves 
no  lurking-place  for  prejudice.  Each  part  can  be  ex- 
amined separately  and  repeatedly;  and  the  theory  is 
not  to  be  deemed  perfect  till  it  will  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  all  sound  minds  alike.  Although,  therefore,  Bacon, 
by  warning  men  against  the  idols  of  fallacious  images 
above  spoken  of,  may  have  guarded  them  from  danger- 
ous error,  his  precepts  have  little  to  do  with  Natural 
Philosophy :  and  we  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
says*^  that  the  doctrine  concerning  these  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature  as 
the  doctrine  concerning  sophistical  paralogisms  bears 
to  common  logic. 

(IX.)  21.  ffia  Aim,  Utility/, — There  is  one  very 
prominent  feature  in  Bacon's  speculations  which  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice;  it  is  a  leading  and  constant 
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object  with  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  Use,  The 
insight  which  he  obtains  into  nature,  he  would  employ 
in  commanding  nature  for  the  service  of  man.  He 
wishes  to  have  not  only  principles  but  works.  The 
phrase  which  best  describes  the  aim  of  his  philosophy 
is  his  own  **,  "  Ascendendo  ad  axionvataj  descendendo 
ad  opera,^  This  disposition  appears  in  the  first  apho- 
rism of  the  Novum  Orgcmon^  and  runs  through  the 
work.  "  Man,  the  mindster  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
does  and  imderstands,  so  far  as  he  has,  in  fact  or  in  , 
thought,  observed  the  course  of  nature;  and  he  cannot 
know  or  do  more  than  this."  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  dwell  much  upon  this  turn  of  mind ;  for  the 
whole  of  our  present  inquiry  goes  upon  -the  suppo- 
sition that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  is 
worth  our  having  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  be  uni- 
versally true,  that  Knowledge  is  Power ;  but  we  have 
to  do  with  it  not  as  Power,  but  as  Knowledge.  It  is 
the  formation  of  Science,  not  of  Art,  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned.  It  may  give  a  peculiar  interest 
to  the  history  of  science,  to  show  how  it  constantly 
tends  to  provide  better  and  better  for  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  body;  but  that  is  not  the  interest 
which  engages  us  in  our  present  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  course  of  philosophy.  The  consideration  of 
the  means  which  promote  man's  material  well-being 
often  appears  to  be  invested  with  a  kind  of  dignity,  by 
the  discovery  of  general  laws  which  it  involves;  and 
the  satis&ction  which  rises  in  our  minds  at  the  con- 
templation of  such  cases,  men  sometimes  ascribe,  with 
a  fsJse  ingenuity,  to  the  love  of  mere  bodily  enjoy- 
ment But  it  is  never  difficult  to  see  that  this  baser 
and  coarser  element  is  not  the  real  source  of  oiir  ad- 
miration. Those  who  hold  that  it  is  the  main  business 
of  science  to  construct  instruments  for  the  uses  of  life, 
appear  sometimes  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  conse- 
quence which  follows  from  such  a  doctrine,  that  the 
first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher  worthy  of  the  highest 
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admiration  *^  Bat  those  who  maintaiti  such  para- 
doxes, often,  by  a  happy  inconsistency,  make  it  their 
own  aim,  not  to  devise  some  improved  oovering  for  the 
feet,  but  to  delight  the  mind  with  acute  speculations, 
exhibited  in  all  the  graces  of  wit  and  £Bincy. 

It  has  been  said^  that  the  key  of  the  Baconian 
dotrine  consists  in  two  words,  Utility  and  Progress. 
With  r^ard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  hope  and  prospect  of  a  boundless  progress  in 
human  knowledge  had  sprung  up  in  men's  minds,  even 
in  the  early  times  of  imperial  Home;  and  were  most 
emphatically  expressed  by  that  very  Seneca  who  dis- 
dained to  reckon  the  worth  of  knowledge  by  its  value 
in  food  and  clothing.  And  when  we  say  that  Utility 
was  the  great  business  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  we  forget 
one-half  of  his  characteristic  phrase :  "  Ascendendo  ad 
aximomata,"  no  less  than  ^'descendendo  ad  opera,"  was, 
he  repeatedly  declared,  the  scheme  of  his  patL  He 
constantly  spoke,  we  are  told  by  his  secretary",  of  two 
kinds  of  experiments,  experimerUa  fnictifera,  and  ea> 
perimenta  lucifera. 

Again;  when  we  are  told  by  modem  writers  that 
Bacon  merely  recommended  such  induction  as  all  men 
instinctively  practise,  we  ought  to  recollect  his  own 
earnest  and  incessant  declarations  to  the  contraty.  The 
induction  hitherto  practised  is,  he  says,  of  no  use  for 
obtaining  solid  science.  There  are  two  ways",  "haec 
via  in  usu  est,"  "altera  vera,  sed  intentata."  Men 
have  constantly  been  employed  in  anticipation;  in  illicit 
induction.  The  intellect  left  to  itself  rashes  on  in  this 
road*';  the  conclusions  so  obtained  are  persuasive**; 
&tr  more  persuasive  than  inductions  made  with  due 
caution'*.  But  still  this  method  must  be  rejected  if 
we  would  obtain  true  knowledge.  We  shall  then  at 
length  have  ground  of  good  hope  for  science  when  we 
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proceed  in  another  manner*  We  must  rise,  not  by  a 
leap,  bnt  hj  small  steps,  by  successive  advances,  by  a 
gradation  of  ascents,  trying  our  facts,  and  clearing  onr 
notions  at  every  interval  The  scheme  of  true  philoso- 
phy, according  to  Bacon,  is  not  obvious  and  simple,  but 
long  and  technical,  requiiing  constant  care  and  self- 
demal  to  follow  it.  And  we  have  seen  that,  in  this 
opinion,  his  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  science. 

Again;  it  is  by  no  means  a  just  view  of  Bacon's- 
character  to  place  him  in  contrast  to  Plato.  Plato's 
philosophy  was  the  philosophy  of  Ideas;  bnt  it  was 
not  left  for  Bacon  to  set  up  the  philosophy  of  Facts  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Ideas.  That  had  been  done  fully 
by  the  speculative  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Bacon  had  the  merit  of  showing  that  Facts  and  Ideas 
must  he  combined;  and  not  only  so,  but  of  divining 
many  of  the  special  rules  and  forms  of  this  combina- 
tion, when  as  yet  there  were  no  examples  of  them, 
wil^  a  sagacity  hitherto  quite  unparalleled. 

(X.)  22.  His  Perseverance, —  With  Bacon's  un- 
happy political  life  we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  But 
we  cannot  but  notice  with  pleasure  how  faithfully, 
how  perseveringly,  how  energetically  he  discharged 
his  great  philosophical  office  of  a  Beformer  of  Methods. 
He  had  conceived  the  purpose  of  maldng  this  his  ob- 
ject at  an  early  period.  When  meditating  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  Novum  Organon,  and  speaking  of  his 
reasons  for  trusting  that  his  work  will  reach  some 
completeness  of  effect,  he  says'',  "  I  am  by  two  argu- 
ments thus  persuaded.  First,  I  think  thus  from  the 
zeal  and  constancy  of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed 
old  in  this  design,  nor,  after  so  many  years,  grown  cold 
and  indifferent;  I  remember  that  about  forty  years  ago 
I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these  things,  which 
with  great  contrivance  and  a  pompous  title  I  called 
temporia  partum  maxirnvm,  or  the  most  considerable 
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birth  of  time;  Next,  that  on  account  of  its  uBefiilness,- 
it  may  hope  the  Divine  blessing."  In  stating  the 
grounds  of  hope  for  future  progress  in  the  sciences,  he 
says":  "Some  hope  may,  we  conceive,  be  ministered 
to  men  by  our  own  example :  and  this  we  say,  not  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  but  because  it  is  useful  to  be  said. 
If  any  despond,  let  them  look  at  me,  a  man  among  all 
others  of  my  age  most  occupied  with  civil  afiOsiirs,  nor 
of  very  sound  health,  (which  brings  a  great  loss  of 
time;)  also  in  this  attempt  the  first  explorer,  following 
the  footsteps  of  no  man,  nor  commimicating  on  these 
subjects  with  any  mortal;  yet,  having  steadily  entered 
upon  the  true  road  and  made  my  mind  submit  to 
things  themselves,  one  who  has,  in  this  undertaking, 
made,  (as  we  think,)  some  progress."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  combined 
and  more  prosperous  labours  of  others,  in  that  strain 
of  noble  hope  and  confidence,  which  rises  again  and 
again,  like  a  chorus,  at  iutei-vals  in  every  part  of  his 
writings.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  he  had 
said,  "  I  could  not  be  true  and  constant  to  the  argu- 
ment I  handle,  if  I  were  not  willing  to  go  beyond 
others,  but  yet  not  more  willing  than  to  have  others 
go  beyond  me  again."  In  the  Preface  to  the  Insiau- 
ratio  Magna^  he  had  placed  among  his  postulates  those 
expressions  which  have  more  than  once-  warmed  the 
bi-east  of  a  philosophical  reformer".  "  Concerning  our- 
selves we  speak  not ;  but  as  touching  the  matter  which 
we  have  in  hand,  this  we  ask ; — that  men  be  of  good 
hope,  neither  feign  and  imagine  to  themselves  this 
our  Reform  as  something  of  infinite  dimension  and 
beyond  the  grasp  of  mortal  man,  when  in  truth  it 
is  the  end  and  true  limit  of  infinite  error;  and  is  by 
no  means  unmindful  of  the  condition  of  mortality  and 
humanity,  not  confiding  that  such  a  thing  can  bo 
carried  to  its  perfect  close  in  the  space  of  a  single  age, 
but  assigning  it  as  a  task  to  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions."    In  a  later   portion   of   the    Instauratio    he 
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say 8 :  "We  bear  the  strongest  love  to  the  huma/n  re- 
public our  common  country;  and  we  by  no  means 
abandon  the  hope  that  there  will  arise  and  come  forth 
some  man  among  posterity,  who  will  be  able  to  receive 
and  digest  all  that  is  b^  in  what  we  deliver;  and 
whose  care  it  will  be  to  cultivate  and  perfect  such 
things.  Therefore,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Deity,  to 
tend  to  this  object,  to  open  up  the  fountains,  to  dis- 
cover the  useful,  to  gather  guidance  for  the  way,  shall 
be  our  task ;  and  from  this  we  shall  never,  while  we 
remain  in  life,  desist" 

(XI.)  23.  His  Piety, — ^We  may  add,  that  the  spirit 
of  piety  as  well  as  of  hope  which  is  seen  in  this  passage, 
appears  to  have  been  habitual  to  Bacon  at  all  periods 
erf  his  life.  We  find  in  his  works  several  drafts  of  por- 
tions of  his  great  scheme,  and  several  of  them  begin 
with  a  prayer.  One  of  these  entitled,  in  the  edition 
of  his  works,  "  The  Student's  Prayer,"  appears  to  me 
to  belong  probably  to  his  early  youth.  Another,  en- 
titled **The  Writer's  Prayer,"  is  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  Pre&ce  of  the  Instati/rcUio,  as  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished. I  will  conclude  my  notice  of  this  wonderful 
man  by  inserting  here  these  two  prayers. 

"To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit, 
we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplications ; 
that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  mankind,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which  we  wear  out 
days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  open  to  us  new 
refreshments  out  of  the  fountains  of  his  goodness  for 
the  alleviating  of  our  miseries.  This  also  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  preju- 
dice such  as  are  divine;  neither  tliat,  from  the  unlock- 
ing of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater 
natural  light,  anything  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual 
night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mysteries. 
But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purged  frx>m  fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and 
perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine  oracles,  there  may  be 
given  xmto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's." 

"Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  visible  light  as 
the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into 
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man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consumma- 
tion of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect  and 
govern  thw  work,  which  coming  from  thy  goodness, 
retumeth  to  thy  glory.  Thou,  after  thou  hadst  re- 
viewed the  works  which  thy  hands  had  made,  be- 
heldest  that  everything  was  very  good,  and  thou  didst 
rest  with  complacency  in  them.  But  man,  reflecting 
on  the  works  which  he  had  made,  saw  that  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit^  and  could  by  no  means 
acquiesce  in  them.  Wherefore,  if  we  labour  in  thy 
works  with  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  thou  wilt  make 
us  partakers  of  thy  vision  and  thy  Sabbath.  We 
humbly  beg  that  this  mind  may  be  steadfastly  in  us ; 
and  that  thou,  by  our  hands,  and  also  by  the  hands  of 
others  on  whom  thou  shalt  bestow  the  same  spirit,  wilt 
please  to  convey  a  largess  of  new  alms  to  thy  family  of 
mankind.  These  things  we  commend  to  thy  everlasting 
love,  by  our  Jesus,  thy  Christ,  God  with  us.   Amen." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
ADDinoNAii  Eemabes  on  Frakcis  Bacon. 


FRANCIS  BACON  and  his  works  have  recently 
been  discussed  and  examined  by  various  writers 
in  France  and  Crermany  as  well  as  England  ^  Not  to 
mention  smaller  essays,  M.  Bouillet  has  published  a 
valuable  edition  of  his  philosophical  works;  Count 
Joseph  de  Maistre  wrote  a  severe  critique  of  his  philo- 
sophy, which  has  been  published  since  the  death  of 
the  author;  M.  Charles  Remusat  has  written  a  lucid 
and  discriminating  Essay  on  the  subject;  and  in  Eng- 
land we  have  had  a  new  edition  of  the  works  pub- 
lished, with  a  careful  and  thoughtful  examination  of 
the  philosophy  which  they  contain,  written  by  one  of 
the  editors :  a  person  especially  fitted  for  such  an  ex- 
amination by  an  acute  intellect,  great  acquaintance 
with  philosophical  literature,  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of  modem  science.  Robert  Leslie  EUis,  the  editor 
of  whom  I  speak,  died  during  the  publication  of  the 
edition,  and  before  he  had  done  full  justice  to  his 
powers;  but  he  had  already  written  various  disserta- 
tions on  Bacon's  philosophy,  which  accompany  the 
different  Treatises  in  the  new  edition. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  more  precise  view  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  done  of  the  nature  of  Bacon's 
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induction  and  of  his  philosophy  of  discovery.  Bacon's 
object  was  to  discover  the  *  natures*  or  essences  of 
things,  in  order  that  he  might  repi*oduce  these  natures 
or  essences  at  will;  he  conceived  that  these  natures 
were  limited  in  number,  and  manifested  in  various 
combinations  in  the  bodies  which  exist  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  so  that  by  accumulating  observations  of  them 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  we  may  learn  by  induction  in 
what  they  do  and  in  what  they  do  not  consist;  the/n- 
duction  which  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  consists 
in  a  great  measure  of  exdvdmg  the  cases  which  do 
not  exhibit  the  *  nature'  in  question;  and  by  such 
exclusion,  duly  repeated,  we  have  at  last  left  in  our 
hands  the  elements  of  which  the  proposed  nature  con- 
sists. And  the  knowledge  which  is  thus  obtained  may 
be  applied  to  reproduce  the  things  so  analysed.  As 
exhibiting  this  view  clearly  we  may  take  a  passage  in 
the  Sylva  Sylvarum :  "  Gold  has  these  natures :  great- 
ness of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or 
softness,  immunity  from  rust,  colour  or  tincture  of 
yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way,  though  most  about,  to 
make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the  several  na- 
tures before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms  concerning  the 
same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a  metal,  that  hath  all 
these  properties,  let  men  dispute  whether  it  be  gold 
or  no."  He  means  that  however  they  dispute,  it  is 
gold  for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  such  an  Induction  as  this.  Bacon  claims  the 
merit  both  of  being  certain,  and  of  being  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  ingenuity  of  the  inquirer.  It  is  a 
method  which  enables  all  men  to  make  exact  dis- 
coveries, as  a  pair  of  compasses  enables  all  men  to 
draw  an  exact  circle. 

Now  it  is  necessary  for  us,  who  are  exploring  the 
progress  of  the  true  philosophy  of  discovery,  to  say 
plainly  that  this  part  of  Bacon's  speculation  is  erro- 
neous and  valueless.  No  scientific  discovery  ever  has 
been  made  in  this  way.  Men  have  not  obtained  truths 
concerning  the  natural  world  by  seeking  for  the  na- 
tures of  things,  and  by  extracting  them  from  pheno- 
mena by  rejecting  the  cases  in  which  they  were  not. 
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On  the  contrary,  they  have  hegun  by  ascertaining  the 
laws  of  the  pheriomena;  and  have  then  gone  on,  not 
by  a  mechanical  method  which  levels  all  intellect,  but 
by  special  efforts  of  the  brightest  intellects  to  catch 
hold  of  the  ideas  by  which  these  laws  of  phenomena 
might  be  interpreted  and  expressed  in  more  general 
terms.  These  two  steps,  the  finding  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, and  finding  the  conceptions  by  which  those 
laws  can  be  expressed,  are  really  the  course  of  dis- 
covery, as  the  history  of  science  exhibits  it  to  us. 

Bacon,  therefore,  according  to  the  view  now  pre- 
sented, was  wrong  both  as  to  his  object  and  as  to  his 
method.  He  was  wrong  in  taking  for  his  object  the 
essences  of  things, — ^the  causes  of  abstract  properties : 
for  these  man  cannot,  or  can  very  rarely  discover; 
and  all  Bacon's  ingenuity  in  enumerating  and  classify- 
ing these  essences  and  abstract  properties  has  led,  and 
could  lead,  to  no  result.  The  vast  results  of  modem 
science  have  been  obtained,  not  by  seeking  and  finding 
the  essences  of  things,  but  by  exploring  the  laws  of 
phenomena  and  the  causes  of  those  laws. 

And  Bacon's  method,  as  well  as  his  object,  is  vitiated 
by  a  pervading  error : — the  error  of  supposing  that  to  be 
done  by  method  which  must  be  done  by  mind; — that 
to  be  done  by  rule  which  must  be  done  by  a  flight 
beyond  rule; — that  to  be  mainly  negative  which  is 
eminently  positive; — that  to  depend  on  other  men 
which  must  depend  on  the  discoverer  himself; — ^that 
to  be  mere  prose  which  must  have  a  dash  of  poetry; — 
that  to  be  a  work  of  mere  labour  which  must  be  also 
a  work  of  genius. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  seen  very  clearly  and  explained  very 
candidly  that  this  method  thus  recommended  by  Bacon 
has  not  led  to  discovery.  *<  It  is,"  he  says,  "  neither  to 
the  technical  part  of  his  method  nor  to  the  details  of 
his  view  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  science,  that  his 
great  feme  is  justly  owing.  His  merits  are  of  another 
kind.  They  belong  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the 
positive  precepts  of  his  philosophy." 

As  the  reader  of  the  last  chapter  will  see,  this 
amounts  to  much  the  same  as  the  account  which  I 
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had  given  of  the  positive  results  of  Bacon's  method,  and 
the  real  value  of  that  portion  of  his  philosophy  which 
he  himself  valued  most  But  still  there  remain,  as  I 
have  also  Doted,  portions  of  Bacon's  speculations  which 
have  a  great  and  enduring  value,  namely,  his  doctrine 
that  Science  is  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  his  dis- 
tinction of  this  Interpretation  of  Nature  from  the 
vicious  and  premature  Anticipation  of  Nature  which 
had  generally  prevailed  till  then;  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  graduated  and  successive  induction  by 
which  alone  the  highest  and  most  general  truths  were 
to  be  reached.  These  are  points  which  he  urges  with 
great  clearness  and  with  great  earnestness ;  and  these 
are  important  points  in  the  true  philosophy  of  dis- 
covery. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Ellis  agrees  with  me  in  noting 
the  invention  of  the  conception  by  which  the  laws  of 
phenomena  are  interpreted  as  something  additional  to 
Induction,  both  in  the  common  and  in  the  Baconian 
sense  of  the  word.  He  says  (General  Fre&ice,  Art.  9), 
"In  all  cases  this  process  [scientific  discovery]  in- 
volves an  element  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  the 
Tables  of  Comparence  and  Exclusion;  namely  the 
application  to  the  facts  of  a  principle  of  arrangement^ 
au  idea,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  an- 
tecedently to  the  act  of  induction."  It  may  be  said 
that  this  principle  or  idea  is  aimed  at  in  the  Baconian 
analysis.  "And  this  is  in  one  sense  true:  but  it 
miut  be  added,  that  this  cmalysia,  it*  it  be  thought 
right  to  call  it  so,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery 
which  results  from  it.  To  take  for  granted  that  it 
has  been  already  effected  is  simply  a  peUtio  priticipii. 
In  most  cases  the  mere  act  of  induction  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  appropricUe  idea  has 
been  introduced."  And  as  an  example  he  takes  Kep- 
ler's invention  of  the  ellipse,  as  the  idea  by  which 
Mars's  motions  could  be  reduced  to  law;  making  the 
same  use  of  this  example  which  we  have  repeatedly 
made  of  it. 

Mr.  Ellis  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  express  him- 
self more  ^vourably  than  I  have  done,  with  regard  to 
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the  value  of  Bacon's  InquidUo  in  Naiwrwm  Calidi  in 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Novwm,  Orgcunon,  He  says  of 
one  part  of  it':  "Bacon  here  anticipates  not  merely 
the  essential  character  of  the  most  recent  theory  of 
heat,  bnt  also  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  it  has 
been  established.... The  merit  of  having  perceived  the 
true  significance  of  the  production  of  heat  by  friction 
beloogs  of  right  to  Bacon.'' 

But  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Ellis's  general  judg- 
ment on  this  specimen  of  Bacon's  application  of  his 
own  method  does  not  differ  essentially  from  mine. 
He  examines  the  InquisUio  at  some  leugth,  and  finally 
says:  ''If  it  were  affirmed  that  Bacon,  after  having 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  suggested  by  some  obvious 
phenomena,  had  then  recourse,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  to  certain  '  differentise  inanes'  in  order  to  save  the 
phenomena,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  the  censura" 

Another  of  the  Editors  of  this  edition  (Mr.  Sped- 
ding)  fixes  his  attention  upon  another  of  the  features 
of  the  method  of  discovery  proposed  by  Bacon,  and  is 
diiq)06ed  to  think  that  the  proposed  method  has  never 
yet  had  justice  done  it,  because  it  has  not  been  tried 
in  ^e  way  and  on  the  scale  that  Bacon  proposes  ^ 
BaooD  recommended  that  a  great  collection  of  facts 
should  be  at  once  made  and  accumulated,  regarding 
every  brandi  of  human  knowledge ;  and  conceived 
that,  when  this  had  been  done  by  common  observers, 
philosophers  might  extract  scientific  truths  from  this 
mass  of  fiscts  by  the  application  of  a  right  method. 
This  separation  of  the  offices  of  the  observer  and  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Spedding  thinks  is  shown  to  be  possible 
by  such  practicaJ  examples  as  meteorological  observa- 
tions^ miade  by  ordinary  observers,  and  reduced  to 
tables  and  laws  by  a  central  calculator;  by  hydrogra- 
phical  observations  made  by  ships  provided  with  pro- 
per instructions,  and  reduced  to  general  laws  by  the 


•  Note  to  Aph.  XTlii. 
*  Pref.  to  the  Paroseguc,  VoL  L  p.  389. 
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man  of  science  in  his  study;  by  magnetical  observa- 
tions made  by  many  persons  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  reduced  into  subservience  to  theory  by  mathema- 
ticians at  home. 

And  to  this  our  reply  will  be,  in  the  terms  which 
the  history  of  all  the  Sciences  has  taught  us,  that  such 
methods  of  procedure  as  this  do  not  belong  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery^  but  to  the  Period  of  verification 
and  application  of  the  discovery  which  follows.  When 
a  theory  has  been  established  in  its  general  form,  our 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  its  phenomena  in 
time  and  space  can  be  much  promoted  by  ordinary  ob- 
servers scattered  over  the  earth,  and  succeeding  each 
other  in  time,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  observation,  duly  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  science;  but  such  observers  can- 
not in  any  degree  supersede  the  diacoverer  who  is  first 
to  establish  the  theory,  and  to  introduce  into  the  facts 
a  new  principle  of  order.  When  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  caught  sight  of,  much  may  be  done,  even 
by  ordinary  observei-s,  in  verifying  and  exactly  deter- 
mining them ;  but  when  a  real  discovery  is  to  be  made, 
this  separation  of  the  observer  and  the  theorist  is  not 
possible.  In  those  cases,  the  questioning  temper,  the 
busy  suggestive  mind,  is  needed  at  every  step,  to  di- 
rect the  operating  hand  or  the  open  gaze.  No  possible 
accumulation  of  Sicts  about  mixture  and  heat,  collected 
in  the  way  of  blind  trial,  could  have  led  to  the  doc- 
trines of  chemistry,  or  crystallography,  or  the  atomic 
theory,  or  voltaic  and  chemical  and  magnetic  polarity, 
or  physiology,  or  any  other  science.  Indeed  not  only 
is  an  existing  theory  requisite  to  supply  the  observer 
with  instruments  and  methods,  but  without  theory  he 
cannot  even  describe  his  observations.  He  says  that 
he  mixes  an  acid  and  an  alkali ;  but  what  is  an  acid  ? 
What  is  an  alkali?  How  does  he  know  them?  He 
classifies  crystals  according  to  their  forms :  but  till  he 
has  learnt  what  is  distinctive  in  the  form  of  a  crystal, 
he  cannot  distinguish  a  cube  froxa  a  squai'e  prism,  even 
if  he  had  a  goniometer  and  could  use  it.  And  the  like 
impossibility  hangs  over  all  the  other  subjects.     To 
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report  feusts  for  scientific  purposes  without  some  aid 
from  theory,  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossibe. 

When  Mr.  Spedding  says,  "  I  could  wish  that  men 
of  science  would  apply  tibemselves  earnestly  to  the 
solution  of  this  practical  problem:  What  measures 
are  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  greatest  variety  of 
judicious  observations  of  nature  all  over  the  world 
may  be  earned  on  in  concert  upon  a  common  plan  and 
brought  to  a  common  centre :" — he  is  Tirging  upon  men 
of  science  to  do  what  they  have  always  done,  so  &r  as 
they  have  had  any  power,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
state  of  science  rendered  such  a  procedure  possible  and 
profitable  to  science.  In  Astronomy,  it  has  been  done 
from  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  even  of  the  Chal- 
deans, having  been  begun  as  soon  as  the  heavens  were 
reduced  to  law  at  all.  In  meteorology,  it  has  been 
done  extensively,  though  to  little  purpose,  because  the 
weather  has  rwt  yet  been  reduced  to  rule.  Men  of  sci- 
ence have  shoMm  how  barometers,  thermometers,  hy- 
grometers, and  the  like,  may  be  constructed;  and  these 
may  be  now  read  by  any  one  as  easily  as  a  clock;  but 
of  ten  thousand  meteorological  registers  thus  kept  by 
ordinary  observers,  what  good  has  come  to  science 
Again:  The  laws  of  the  tides  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  determined  by  observations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  because  theory  pointed  out  what  was  to  be  ob- 
served. In  like  manner  the  fects  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism were  ascertained  with  tolerable  completeness 
by  extended  observations,  then,  and  then  only,  when  a 
most  recondite  and  profound  branch  of  mathematics 
had  pointed  out  what  was  to  be  observed,  and  most 
ing^ous  instruments  had  been  devised  by  men  of 
science  for  observing.  And  even  with  these,  it  re- 
quires an  education  to  use  the  instruments.  But  in 
many  cases  no  education  in  the  use  of  instruments  de- 
vised by  others  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  theo- 
reticid  and  suggestive  spirit  in  the  inquirer  himself. 
He  must  devise  his  own  instruments  and  his  own  me- 
thods, if  he  is  to  make  any  discovery.  What  chemist, 
or  inquirer  about  polarities,  or  about  optical  laws  yet 
undiscovered,  can  make  any  progress  by  using  another 
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man's  experiments  and  observations?  He  most  invent 
at  every  step  of  his  observation ;  and  the  observer  and 
theorist  can  no  more  be  dissevered,  than  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  inquirer. 

That  persons  of  moderate  philosophical  powers  may, 
when  duly  educated,  make  observations  which  may  be 
used  by  greater  discoverers  than  themselves,  is  true. 
We  have  examples  of  such  a  subordination  of  scientific 
offices  in  astronomy,  in  geology,  and  in  many  other 
departments.  But  still,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  con- 
siderable  degree  of  scientific  education  is  needed  even 
for  the  subordinate  labourers  in  science;  and  the  more 
considerable  in  proportion  as  science  advances  further 
and  further;  since  every  advance  implies  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  requires  a  new 
precision  or  generality  in  the  new  points  of  inquiry. 
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Fkom  Bacon  to  Newton. 


I.     Harv^, — ^Wb  have  already  seen  that  Bacon 
"was  by  no  means  the  first  mover  or  principal  author  of 
the  revolution  in  the  method  of  philosophizing  which 
took  place  in  his  time;  but  only  the  writer  who  pro- 
claimed in  the  most  impressive  and  comprehensive 
manner,  the  scheme,  the  profit,  the  dignity,  and  the 
^  prospects  of  the  new  philosophy.     Those,   therefore, 
who  after  him,  took  up  the  same  views  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  his  successors,  but  as  his  fellow-labourers; 
and  the  line  of  historical  succession  of  opinions  must 
be  pursued  without  special  reference  to  any  one  lead- 
ing character,  as  the  principal  figure  of  the  epoch.     I 
resume  thiB  line,   by  noticing  a  contemporaiy  and 
fellow-countr3rman  of  Bacon,  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.     This  discovery  was  not 
pn^iblished  and  generally  accepted  till  near  the  end  of 
Bacon's  life;   but  the  anatomist's  reflections  on  the 
method  of  pursuing  science,  though  strongly  marked 
with  the  character  of  the  revolution  that  was  taking 
place,  belong  to  a  very  different  school  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's.    Harvey  was  a  pupil  of  Fabricius  of  Acqua- 
pendentei,  whom  we  noticed  among  the  practical  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  entertained, 
like  his  master,  a  strong  reverence  for  the  great  names 
irhich  had  ruled  in  philosophy  up  to  that  time,  Aris- 
tol^e  and  Oalen;  and  was  deposed  rather  to  recom- 
mend his  own  method  by  exhibiting  it  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  to  boast  of  its 
novelty.     It  is  true,  that  he  assigns,  as  his  reason  for 
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publishing  some  of  his  researches*,  "that  by  revealing 
the  method  I  use  in  searching  into  things,  I  might 
propose  to  studious  men,  a  new  and  (if  I  mistake  not) 
a  surer  path  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge*;"  but 
he  soon  proceeds  to  fortify  himself  with  the  authority 
of  Aristotle.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  has  the  very 
great  merit  of  giving  a  living  and  practical  character 
to  truths  which  exist  in  the  Aristotelian  works,  but 
which  had  hitherto  been  barren  and  empty  professions. 
We  have  seen  that  Aristotle  had  asserted  the  im- 
portance of  experience  as  one  root  of  knowledge ;  and 
in  this  had  been  followed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages:  but  this  assertion  came  with  very  dif- 
ferent force  and  effect  fix)m  a  man,  the  whole  of  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  obtaining,  by  means  of  expe- 
rience, knowledge  which  no  man  had  possessed  before. 
In  Harvey's  general  reflections,  the  necessity  of  both 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  sensations  and  ideas,  ex- 
perience and  reason,  is  fully  brought  into  view,  and 
rightly  connected  with  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
He  puts  the  antithesis  of  these  two  elements  with 


I  ^fiotomioal  ^cercUatUms   oot^  knowledge  of  thoae  lees  considerahle 

eermfng  the  OeneraHon  of  Living  Oreo-  secrets  of  Nature,  bat  even  a  certain 

ttvreSj  1653.    PreHsce.  admiration  of  that  Sapreme  Essence, 

s  He  used  similar  expressions  in  the  Creator.    And  though  I  have 

conversation.  George  Ent,  who  edit-  ever  been  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 

ed  his  Qeneration  qfAnimdU,  visited  many  things  have  been  discovered 

him,  "at  that  time  residing  not  far  by  learned  men  of  former  times ;  yet 

fh)m  the  city;  and  found  him  very  do  I  still  believe  that  the  number  of 

intent   upon   the   perscmtation  of  those  which  remidn  yet  concealed  iu 

nature's  works,  and  with  a  connte-  the  darkness  of  impervestigable  Na- 

nance  as  cheerftil,  as  mind  imper-  tnre  is  much  greater.   Nay,  I  cannot 

turbed;     Democritus  -  like,    chiefly  forbear  to  wonder,  and  sometimes 

searching  into  the  cause  of  natural  smile  at  those,  who  persuade  them- 

things."   In  the  course  of  conversa-  selves,  that  all  things  were  so  con- 

tion  the  writer  said,  '*It  hath  always  summately  and  absolutely  delivered 

been  your  choice  about  the  secrets  of  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  or  some  other 

Nature,  to  consult  Nature  herselC**  great  name,  as  that  nothing  was  left 

**  'Tis  true,"  replied  he ;  "  and  I  have  to  the  superaddition  of  any  that  sue- 
constantly  been  of  opinion  that  fh>m 
tiience  we  might  acquire  not  only  the 
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great  clearness.  "  TJniversals  are  chiefly  known  to  ns, 
&r  science  is  begot  by  reasoning  from  xmiversals  to 
particulars;  yet  that  very  comprehension  of  universals 
in  the  understanding  springs  from  the  perception  of 
singulars  in  our  sense."  Again^  he  quotes  Aristotle's 
apparently  opposite  assertions : — that  made  in  his  Phy- 
9ics\  "  that  we  must  advance  from  things  which  are 
first  known  to  us,  though  confusedly,  to  things  more 
distinctly  intelligible  in  themselves;  from  the  whole 
to  the  part;  from  the  universal  to  the  particular;" 
and  that  made  in  the  Analytical;  that  "  Singulars  are 
more  known  to  us  and  do  first  exist  according  to 
sense :  for  nothing  is  in  the  understanding  which  was 
not  before  in  the  sense."  Both,  he  says,  are  true, 
though  at  first  they  seem  to  clash :  for  '^  though  in 
knowledge  we  begin  with  sense,  sensation  itself  is  a 
universal  thing."  This  he  iurther  illustrates;  and 
quotes  Seneca,  who  says,  that  '^  Art  itself  is  nothing 
but  the  reason  of  the  work,  implanted  in  the  Artist's 
mind :"  and  adds,  "  the  same  way  by  which  we  gain 
an  Art,  by  the  very  same  way  we  attain  any  kind  of 
science  or  knowledge  whatever;  for  as  Art  is  a  habit 
whose  object  is  something  to  be  done,  so  Science  is  a 
habit  whose  object  is  something  to  be  known ;  and  as 
the  former  proceedeth  from  the  imitation  of  examples, 
so  this  latter,  from  the  knowledge  of  things  natural. 
The  source  of  both  is  from  sense  and  experience ;  since 
[butt]  it  is  impossible  that  Art  should  be  rightly  pur- 
chased by  the  one  or  Science  by  the  other  without 
a  direction  from,  ideas."  Without  here  dwelling  on 
the  relation  of  Art  and  Science,  (very  justly  stated  by 
Harvey,  except  that  ideas  exist  in  a  very  different 
form  in  the  mind  of  the  Artist  and  the  Scientist)  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  doctrine,  of  science  springing  from 
experience  with  a  direction  from  ideas,  is  exactly  that 
which  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  as  the  true  view  of 
the  subject  From  this  view,  Harvey  proceeds  to  infer 
the  importance  of  a  reference  to  sense  in  his  own 
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subject,  not  only  for  first  discovering,  but  for  receiving 
knowledge :  "Without  experience,  not  other  men's  but 
our  own,  no  man  is  a  proper  disciple  of  any  part  of 
natural  knowledge ;  williout  experimental  skill  in  ana- 
tomy, he  will  no  better  apprehend  what  I  shall  deliver 
concerning  generation,  than  a  man  bom  blind  can 
judge  of  the  nature  and  difference  of  colours,  or  one 
bom  dea^  of  sounds."  "  K  we  do  otherwise,  we  may 
get  a  humid  and  floating  opinion,  but  never  a  solid 
and  infallible  knowledge:  as  is  happenable  to  those 
who  see  foreign  countries  only  in  maps,  and  the  bowels 
of  men  Wisely  described  in  anatomical  tables.  And 
hence  it  comes  about,  that  in  this  rank  age,  we  have 
many  sophiaters  and  bookwrights,  but  few  wise  men 
and  philosophers."  He  had  before  declared  "how- 
unsafe  and  degenerate  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  tutored  by 
other  men's  commentaries,  without  making  trial  of  the 
things  themselves;  especially  since  Nature's  book  is 
so  open  and  l^ble."  We  are  here  reminded  of  Gali- 
leo's condemnation  of  the  "paper  philosophera"  The 
train  of  thought  thus  expressed  by  the  practical  dis- 
coverers, spread  rapidly  with  the  spread  of  the  new 
knowle(^  that  had  suggested  it,  and  soon  became 
general  and  unquestioned. 

2.  Descartes, — Such  opinions  are  now  among  the 
most  familiar  and  popular  of  those  which  are  current 
among  writers  and  speakers;  but  we  should  err  much 
if  we  were  to  imagine  that  after  they  were  once  pro- 
pounded they  were  never  resisted  or  contradicted.  In- 
deed, even  in  our  own  time,  not  only  are  such  maxims 
very  often  practically  neglected  or  forgotten,  but 
the  opposite  opinions,  and  views  of  science  quite  in- 
consistent with  those  we  have  been  explaining,  are 
often  promulgated  and  widely  accepted.  The  philoso- 
phy of  pure  ideas  has  its  commonplaces,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  experience.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  former  philosophy,  no  less  than  the 
latter,  had  its  great  asserter  and  expounder;  a  man  in 
his  own  time  more  admired  than  Bacon,  regarded 
with  more  deference  by  a  large  body  of  disciples  all 
over  Europe,  and  more  powerful  in  stirring  up  men's 
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minds  -to  a  new  activity  of  inquiry.  I  speak  of  Des- 
cartes, whose  labours,  considered  as  a  philosopliical 
system,  were  an  endeavour  to  revive  the  method  of 
obtaining  knowledge  by  reasoning  from  our  own  ideas 
only,  and  to  erect  it  in  opposition  to  the  method  of 
observation  and  experiment.  The  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy contained  an  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution. 
Thus  in  this  author's  Frmdpia  FhUosophice^j  he  says 
that  "he  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  the  world,  not  that  he  may  use  them  as 
reasons  to  prove  anything;  for,"  adds  he,  **we  desire 
to  deduce  effects  £rom  causes,  not  causes  from  effects; 
but  only  in  order  that  out  of  the  innumerable  effects 
which  we  learn  to  be  capable  of  residting  fr^m  the 
same  causes,  we  may  determine  our  mind  to  consider 
some  rather  than  othera"  He  had  before  said,  "  The 
principles  which  we  have  obtained  [by  pure  ^  priori 
reasoning]  are  so  vast  and  so  fruitful,  that  many  more 
consequences  follow  from  them  than  we  see  contained 
in  this  visible  world,  and  even  many  more  than  our 
mind  can  ever  take  a  fall  survey  o£"  And  he  pro- 
fesses to  apply  this  method  in  detail.  Thus  in  at- 
tempting to  state  the  three  frindamental  laws  of  mo- 
tion, he  employs  only  d  priori  reasonings,  and  is  in 
fiact  led  into  error  in  the  third  law  which  he  thus  ob- 
tains ^  And  in  his  Dioptrics''  he  pretends  to  deduce 
the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  frt)m  cer- 
tain comparisons  (which  are,  in  truth,  arbitrary,)  in 
which  the  radiation  of  light  is  represented  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  ball  impinging  upon  the  reflecting  or  refract- 
ing body.  It  might  be  represented  as  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which  appears  in  sci- 
entific as  in  other  history,  that  Kepler,  professing  to 
derive  all  his  knowledge  from  experience,  and  exert- 
ing himself  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance, 
£uled  in  detecting  the  law  of  refraction;  while  Des- 
cartes, who  professed  to  be  able  to  despise  experiment, 
obtained  the  true  law  of  sines.    But  as  we  have  stated 
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in  the  ffistory^  Descartes  appears  to  have  learnt  this 
law  from  Snell's  papers.  And  whether  this  he  so  or 
not,  it  is  certain  diat  notwithstanding  the  profession  of 
independence  which  his  philosophy  made,  it  was  in 
reality  constantly  guided  and  instructed  by  experience. 
Thus  in  explaining  the  Kainbow  (in  which  his  portion 
of  the  discovery  merits  great  praise)  he  speaks*  of 
taking  a  globe  of  glass,  sJlowing  the  sun  to  shine  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  noting  the  colours  produced  by  rays 
after  two  refiractions  and  one  reflection.  And  in  many 
other  instances,  indeed  in  all  that  relates  to  physics, 
the  reasonings  and  explanations  of  Descartes  and  his 
followers  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  directed 
by  the  known  facts,  which  they  had  observed  them- 
selves or  learnt  from  other& 

But  since  Descartes  thus,  speculatively  at  least,  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  great  reform  of  scientific 
method  which  was  going  on  in  his  time,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  he  acquire  so  strong  an  influence  over 
the  most  active  minds  of  his  time?  How  is  it  that  he 
l)ecame  the  foimder  of  a  large  and  distinguished  school 
of  philosophers]  How  is  it  that  he  not  only  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  deposing  Aristotle  from  his  in- 
tellectual throne,  but  for  a  time  appeared  to  have  esta- 
blished himself  with  almost  equal  powers,  and  to  have 
rendered  the  Cartesian  school  as  firm  a  body  as  the 
Peripatetic  Iiad  been? 

The  causes  to  be  assigned  for  this  remarkable  result 
are,  I  conceive,  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  the 
physicists  of  the  Cartesian  school  did,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  found  their  philosophy  upon  experiment,  and 
did  not  practically,  or  indeed,  most  of  them,  theo- 
retically, assent  to  their  master's  boast  of  showing 
what  the  phenomena  must  6e,  instead  of  looking  to  see 
what  they  are.  And  as  Descartes  had  really  incorpo- 
rated in  his  philosophy  all  the  chief  physical  disco- 
veries of  his  own  and  preceding  times,  and  had  de- 
livered, in  a  more  general  and  systematic  shape  than 
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any  one  before  him,  the  principles  which  he  thus  esta- 
bliahed,  the  physical  philosophy  of  his  school  was  in 
reality  hr  the  best  then  current;  and  was  an  immense 
improvement  upon  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  which 
had  not  yet  been  displaced  as  a  system.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  gained  him  much  favour,  was  the 
bold  and  ostentatious  manner  in  which  he  professed 
to  begin  his  philosophy  by  liberating  himself  from  all 
preconceived  prejudice.  The  first  sentence  of  his  phi- 
losophy contains  this  celebrated  declaration :  ^*  Since,'' 
he  says,  *'  we  begin  life  as  infiants,  and  have  contracted 
various  judgments  concemiug  sensible  things  before 
we  possess  the  entire  use  of  our  reason,  we  are  turned 
aside  from  the  knowledge  of  truth  by  many  prejudices : 
from  which  it  does  not  appear  thiit  we  can  be  any 
otherwise  delivered,  than  if  once  in  our  life  we  make 
it  our  business  to  doubt  of  everything  in  which  we 
discern  the  smallest  suspicion  of  uncertainty."  In  the 
hce  of  this  sweeping  rejection  or  unhesitating  scrutiny 
of  all  preconceived  opinions,  the  power  of  the  ancient 
authorities  and  masters  in  philosophy  must  obviously 
shrink  away;  and  thus  Descartes  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  hero  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Aris- 
totelian dogmatism.  But  in  addition  to  these  causes, 
and  perhaps  more  powerful  than  all  in  procuring  the 
assent  of  men  to  his  doctrines,  came  the  deductive  and 
systematic  character  of  his  philosophy.  For  although 
all  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  in  reality  oiUy 
to  be  obtained  fri>m  observation,  by  inductive  steps,-^- 
ndnute,  perhaps,  and  slow,  and  many,  ajs  Galileo  and 
Bacon  had  already  taught; — ^the  human  mind  conforms 
to  these  conditions  reluctantly  and  unsteadily,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  rush  to  general  principles,  and  then  to 
employ  itself  in  deducing  conclusions  from  these  by 
synthetical  reasonings;  a  task  gratefrd,  from  the  dis- 
tinctness and  certainty  of  the  result,  and  the  accom- 
panying feeling  of  our  own  sufficiency.  Hence  men 
readily  overlooked  the  precarious  character  of  Dea- 
cartes*  fundamental  assumptions,  in  their  admiration 
of  the  skill  with  which  a  varied  and  complex  Universe 
was  evolved  out  of  them.     And  the  complete  and 
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systematic  character  of  this  philosophy  attracted  men 
no  less  than  its  logical  connexion.  I  may  quote  here 
what  a  philosopher^^  of  our  own  time  has  said  of  another 
writer :  "  He  owed  his  influence  to  various  causes ;  at 
the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  that  genius  for  sys- 
tem which,  though  it  cramps  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge, perhaps  finally  atones  for  that  mischief  by  the 
zeal  and  activity  which  it  rouses  among  followers  and 
opponents,  who  discover  truth  by  accident  when  in 
pursuit  of  weapons  for  their  warfare.  A  system  which 
attempts  a  task  so  hard  as  that  of  subjecting  vast  pro- 
vinces of  human  knowledge  to  one  or  two  principles, 
if  it  presents  some  striking  instances  of  conformity  to 
supei^cial  appearances,  is  sure  to  delight  the  framer ; 
and  for  a  time  to  subdue  and  captivate  the  student  too 
entirely  for  sober  reflection  and  rigorous  examination. 
In  the  first  instance  consistency  passes  for  truth.  When 
principles  in  some  instances  have  proved  sufficient  to 
give  an  unexpected  explanation  of  iacts,  the  delighted 
reader  is  content  to  accept  as  true  all  other  deductions 
from  the  piinciples.  Specious  premises  being  assumed 
to  be  true,  nothing  more  can  be  required  than  logical 
inference.  Mathematical  forms  pass  current  as  the 
equivalent  of  mathematical  certainty.  The  unwary 
admirer  is  satisfied  with  the  completeness  and  sym- 
metry of  the  plan  of  his  house,  unmindful  of  the  need 
of  examining  the  firmness  of  the  foimdation  and  the 
soimdness  of  the  matei*ials.  The  system-maker,  like 
the  conqueror,  long  dazzles  and  overawes  the  world; 
but  when  their  sway  is  past,  the  vulgar  herd,  unable 
to  measure  their  astonishing  fiunilties,  take  revenge 
by  trampling  on  &illen  greatnesa"  Bacon  showed 
his  wisdom  in  his  reflections  on  this  subject,  when 
he  said  that  "  Method,  carrying  a  show  of  total  and 
perfect  knowledge,  hath  a  tendency  to  generate  ac- 
quiescence." 

The  main  value  of  Descartes'  physical  doctrines 
consisted  in  their  being  arrived  at  in  a  way  incon- 
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aistent  witK  his  own  professed  method,  namely,  by  a 
reference  to  observation.  But  though  he  did  in  reality 
b^n  from  &ctSy  his  system  was  nevertheless  a  glaring 
example  of  that  error  which  Bacon  had  called  Anti- 
cipcUion;  that  illicit  generalization  which  leaps  at  once 
from  special  fects  to  principles  of  the  widest  and 
remotest  kind;  such^  for  instance,  as  the  Cartesian 
doctrine,  that  the  world  is  an  absolute  plenum,  every 
part  being  full  of  matt^  of  some  kind,  and  that  all 
natural  effects  depend  on  the  laws  of  motion.  Against 
this  &ult,  to  which  the  human  mind  is  so  prone,  Bacon 
had  lifted  his  warning  voice  in  vain,  so  &r  as  the 
Cartesians  were  concerned;  as  indeed,  to  this  day,  one 
theorist  after  another  pursues  his  course,  and  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  Verulamian  injunctions;  perhaps 
even  complacently  boasts  that  he  founds  his  theory 
upon  obsarvation;  and  forgets  that  there  are,  as  the 
aphorism  of  the  Nomjum  Organon  declares,  two  ways 
by  which  this  may  be  done; — ^the  one  hitherto  in 
use  and  suggested  by  our  common  tendencies,  but 
barren  and  worthless;  the  other  almost  imtried,  to 
be  pursued  only  with  effort  and  self-denial,  but  alone 
capable  of  producing  true  knowledge. 

3.  Gaasendi,  —  Thus  the  lessons  which  Bacon 
tau^t  were  &x  from  being  generally  accepted  and 
applied  at  first  The  amount  of  the  influence  of  these 
two  men,  Bacon  and  Descartes,  upon  their  age,  has 
oflen  been  k  subject  of  discussion.  The  fortimes  of 
the  Cartesian  school  have  been  in  some  measure  traced 
m  the  EListoiy  of  Science.  But  I  may  mention  the 
notice  taken  of  these  two  philosophers  by  Gassendi, 
a  contempOTary  and  countryman  of  Descartes.  Gks- 
seadi,  as  I  hare  elsewhere  stated",  was  associated  with 
Descartes  in  public  opinion,  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Aristotelian  dogmatism;  but  was  not  in  £Eict  a  follower 
or  profound  admirer  of  that  writer.  In  a  Treatise 
on  Logic^  Gassendi  gives  an  account  of  the  Logic  of 
yarioofl  sects  and  authors;  treating,  in  order,  of  the 
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Logic  of  Zeno  (the  Eleatic),  of  Euclid  (the  Megarean), 
of  Plato,  of  Axistotle,  of  the  Stoics,  of  Epicurus,  of 
Lullius,  of  Kamus;  and  to  these  he  adds  the  Logic 
of  Verulam,  and  the  Logic  of  Carteaius.  "We  must 
not,"  he  says,  "on  account  oi  the  celebrity  it  haa 
obtained,  pass  over  the  Organon  or  Logic  of  Francis 
Bacon  Lord  Verulam,  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
whose  noble  purpose  in  our  time  it  has  been,  to  make 
an  Instauration  of  the  Sciences."  He  then  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  Novum  Orgomon,  noticing  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  its  rules,  and  especially  the  distinction 
between  the  vulgar  induction  which  leaps  at  once  from 
particular  experiments  to  the  more  general  axioms, 
and  the  chastised  and  gradual  induction,  which  the 
author  of  the  Organon  recommends.  Li  his  account 
of  the  Cartesian  Logic,  he  justly  observes,  that  "  He 
too  imitated  Verulam  in  this,  that  being  about  to  build 
up  a  new  philosophy  from  Ihe  foundation,  he  wished 
in  the  first  place  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice  :  and 
having  then  found  some  solid  principle,  to  make  that 
the  groimd-work  of  his  whole  structure.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds by  a  very  diflferent  path  from  that  which  Veru- 
lam follows ;  for  while  Verulam  seeks  aid  from  things, 
to  perfect  the  cogitation  of  the  intellect,  Carteaius  con- 
ceives, that  when  we  have  laid  aside  all  knowledge  of 
things,  there  is,  in  our  thoughts  alone,  such  a  resource, 
that  the  intellect  may  by  its  own  power  arrive  at  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  all,  even  the  most  abstruse  things," 

The  writings  of  Descartes  have  been  moat  admired, 
and  his  method  most  commended,  by  those  authors 
who  have  employed  themselves  upon  metaphysical  ra- 
ther than  physical  subjects  of  inquiry.  Perhaps  wo 
might  say  that,  in  reference  to  such  subjects,  this 
method  is  not  so  vicious  as  at  first,  when  contrasted 
with  the  Baconian  induction,  it  seems  to  be:  for  it 
might  be  urged  that  the  thoughts  from  which  Descartes 
begins  his  reasonings  are,  in  reality,  experimenU  of  the 
kind  which  the  subject  requires  us  to  consider :  each, 
such  thought  is  a  fact  in  the  intellectual  world;  and 
of  such  fiiota,  the  metaphysician  seeks  to  discover  the 
lawa     I  shall  no^  here  examine  the  validity  of  this 
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plea;  but  shall  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  actual 
progress  of  physical  science,  and  its  effect  on  men's 
minds. 

4.  Actual  progress  in  Science. — ^The  practical  dis- 
coverers were  indeed  very  active  and  very  successful 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  which  opened  with 
Bacon's  survey  and  exhortations.  The  laws  of  nature, 
of  which  men  had  begun  to  obtain  a  glimpse  in  the 
preceding  century,  were  investigated  with  zeal  and 
sagacity,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  foundations 
of  most  of  the  modem  physical  sciences  were  laid. 
That  mode  of  research  by  experiment  and  observation, 
which  had,  a  little  time  ago,  been  a  strange,  and  to 
many,  an  unwelcome  innovation,  was  now  become  the 
habitual  course  of  philosophera.  The  revolution  from 
the  philosophy  of  tradition  to  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience was  completed.  The  great  discoveries  of  Kep- 
ler belonged  to  the  preceding  century.  They  are  not, 
I  believe,  noticed,  either  by  Bacon  or  by  Descartes; 
but  thej  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  astronomical  and 
mechanical  speculators,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
sound  science  of  motion.  Such  a  science  Galileo  had 
already  b^un  to  construct.  At  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  his  disciples^'  were  still  labouring  at  this  task„ 
and  at  other  problems  which  rapidly  suggested  them- 
selves. They  had  already  convinced  themselves  that 
air  had  weight;  in  1643  Tonicelli  proved  this  practi- 
cally by  the  invention  of  the  Barometer;  in  1647  Pas- 
cal proved  it  still  further  by  sending  the  Barometer  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  Pascal  and  Boyle  brought  into 
clear  view  the  fundamental  laws  of  fluid  equilibrium; 
Boyle  and  Mariotte  determined  the  law  of  the  com- 
pression of  air  as  r^ulated  by  its  elasticity.  Otto 
Guericke  invented  the  air-pump,  and  by  his  *'  Madge- 
burg  Experiments"  on  a  vacuum,  illustrated  still  fur- 
ther the  effects  of  the  air.  Guericke  pursued  what 
Gilbert  had  begun,  the  observation  of  electrical  pheno- 
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mena;  and  these  two  physicists  made  an  important 
step,  by  detecting  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  in 
these  phenomena.  Gilbert  had  already  laid  the  foundar 
tions  of  the  science  of  Magnetism.  The  law  of  refirao- 
tion,  at  which  Kepler  had  laboured  in  vain,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  discovered  by  Snell  (about  1621),  and 
published  by  Descartes.  Mersenne  had  discovered 
some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  theory  of 
Harmonics.  In  sciences  of  a  different  kind,  the  same 
movement  was  visible.  Chemical  doctrines  tended  to 
assume  a  proper  degree  of  genei-ality,  when  Sylvius  in 
1679  taught  the  opposition  of  acid  and  alkali,  and 
Stahl,  soon  after,  the  phlogistic  theory  of  combustion. 
Steno  had  remai'ked  the  most  importaiit  law  of  crystal- 
lography in  1669,  that  \he  angles  of  the  same  kmd  of 
crystals  are  always  equal  In  the  sciences  of  classifi- 
cation, about  1680, ,  Bay  and  Morison  in  England 
resumed  the  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  botany, 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  hundred  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  memorable  essay  of  Ciesalpinus.  The 
grand  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
Harvey  about  1619,  was  followed  in  1651  by  Pecquet's 
discovery  of  the  course  of  the  chyle.  There  could  now 
no  longer  be  any  question  whether  science  was  pro- 
gressive, or  whether  obsei-vation  could  lead  to  new 
truths. 

Among  these  cultivators  of  science,  such  sentiments 
as  have  been  already  quoted  became  very  familiar; — 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  from  nature  herself  by 
observation  and  experiment; — that  in  such  matters 
tradition  is  of  no  force  when  opposed  to  experience, 
and  that  mere  reasonings  without  £&cts  cannot  lead  to 
solid  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  know  that  we  find  in 
these  writers  any  more  special  rules  of  induction  and 
scientific  research  which  have  since  been  confirmed 
and  universally  adopted.  Perhaps  too,  an  was  natural 
in  so  great  a  revolution,  the  writers  of  this  time,  espe- 
cially the  second-rate  ones,  were  somewhat  too  prone 
to  disparage  the  labours  and  talents  of  Aristotie  and 
the  ancients  in  general,  and  to  overlook  the  ideal 
element  of  our  knowledge,  in  their  zealous  study  of 
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phenomena.  They  urged,  sometimes  in  an  exagge- 
rated manner,  the  superiority  of  modem  times  in  all 
that  r^ards  science,  and  the  supreme  and  sole  im- 
portance of  facts  in  scientific  investigations.  There 
prevailed  among  them  also  a  lofty  and  dignified  tone 
of  speaking  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  science, 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  admire  in  the  Yerula- 
mian  writings;  for  this,  in  a  less  degree,  is  epidemic 
among  those  who  a  litiJe  after  his  time  speak  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

5.  OUo  Ouericke,  ^c. — I  need  not  illustrate  these 
characteristics  at  any  great  length.  I  may  as  an  ex- 
ample notice  Otto  Guericke's  Preface  to  his  Experi- 
merUa  Magdeburgica  (1670).  He  quotes  a  passage 
from  Kircher's  Treatise  on  the  Magnetic  Art,  in  which 
the  auth<»*  says,  ''Hence  it  appears  how  all  philosophy, 
except  it  be  supported  by  experiments,  is  empty,  M- 
laciousy  and  useless;  what  monstrosities  philosophers, 
in  other  respects  of  the  highest  and  subtlest  genius, 
may  produce  in  philosophy  by  neglecting  experiment 
Thus  Experience  alone  is  the  Dissolver  of  Doubts,  the 
Reconciler  of  Difficulties,  the  sole  Mistress  of  Truth, 
who  holds  a  torch  before  us  in  obscurity,  unties  our 
knots,  teaches  us  the  true  causes  of  things."  Guericke 
himself  reiterates  the  same  remark,  addmg  that  ''  phi- 
losophers, insisting  upon  their  own  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments merely,  cannot  come  to  any  sound  conclusion 
respecting  the  natural  constitution  of  the  world."  Nor 
were  l^e  Cartesians  slow  in  taking  up  the  same  train 
of  reflection.  Thus  Gilbert  Clark  who,  in  1660,  pub- 
lidied^  a  defence  of  Descartes'  doctrine  of  a  jdenum 
in  the  universe,  speaks  in  a  tone  which  reminds  us 
of  Bacon,  and  indeed  was  very  probably  caught  from 
him :  ''Natural  philosophy  formerly  consisted  entirely 
of  loose  and  most  doubtifnl  controversies,  carried  on  in 
high-bounding  words,  fit  rather  to  delude  t^an  to  in- 
stract  men.     But  at  last  (by  the  &vour  of  the  Deity) 
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there  shone  forth  some  more  divine  intellects,  who 
taking  as  their  counsellors  reason  and  experience  to- 
gether, exhibited  a  new  method  of  philosophizing. 
Hence  has  been  conceived  a  strong  hope  that  philoso- 
phers may  embrace,  not  a  shadow  or  empty  image  of 
Truth,  but  Truth  herself:  and  that  Physiology  (Physics) 
scattering  these  controversies  to  the  winds,  will  con- 
tract an  alliance  with  Mathematics.  Yet  this  is  hardly 
the  work  of  one  age;  still  less  of  one  man.  Yet  let 
not  the  mind  despond,  or  doubt  not  that,  one  party  of 
investigators  after  another  following  the  same  mel^od 
of  philosophizing,  at  last,  under  good  auguries,  the 
mysteries  of  nature  being  daily  unlocked  as  far  as 
human  feebleness  will  allow,  Truth  may  at  last  appear 
in  full,  and  these  nuptial  torches  may  be  lighted." 

As  another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  I  may  quote 
the  preface  to  the  First  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris:  "It  is  only 
since  the  present  century,"  says  the  writer,  "that  we 
can  reckon  the  revival  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
M.  Descartes  and  other  great  men  have  laboured  at 
this  work  with  so  much  success,  that  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  the  whole  face  of  things  has  been 
changed.  Men  have  quitted  a  sterile  system  of  physics, 
which  for  several  generations  had  been  always  at  the 
same  point;  the  reign  of  words  and  terms  is  passed; 
men  will  have  things ;  they  establish  principles  which 
they  understand,  fiiey  foUow  those  principles;  and 
thus  they  make  progress.  Authority  has  ceased  to 
have  more  weight  than  Keason :  that  which  was  re- 
ceived without  contradiction  because  it  had  been  long 
received,  is  now  examined,  and  often  rejected:  and 
philosophers  have  made  it  their  business  to  consult, 
respecting  natural  things.  Nature  herself  rather  than 
the  Ancients.''  These  had  now  become  the  common- 
places of  those  who  spoke  concerning  the  course  and 
method  of  the  Sciences. 

6.  Hooke, — In  England,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
influence  of  Francis  Bacon  was  more  directly  visible. 
We  find  many  writers,  about  this  time,  repeating  the 
truths  which  Bacon  had  proclaimed^  and  in  almost 
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every  case  showing  the  same  imperfections  in  their 
views  which  we  have  noticed  in  him.  We  may  take 
as  an  example  of  this  Hooke's  Essay,  entitled  "A 
(General  Scheme  or  Idea  of  the  present  state  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  how  its  defects  may  be  remedied  by  a 
Methodical  proceeding  in  the  making  Experiments  and 
collecting  Observations ;  whereby  to  compile  a  Natural 
History  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  superstructure  of 
true  Philosophy."  This  Essay  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Nomura  Orgcmon  to  the  age 
which  succeeded  its  publication.  We  have  in  this 
imitation,  as  in  the  original,  an  enumeration  of  vari- 
ous mistakes  and  impediments  which  had  in  preceding 
times  prevented  the  progress  of  knowledge;  exhorta- 
tions to  experiment  and  observation  as  the  only  solid 
basis  of  Science ;  very  ingenious  suggestions  of  trains  of 
inquiry,  and  modes  of  pursuing  them;  and  a  promise 
of  obtaining  scientific  truths  when  facts  have  been 
duly  accumulated.  This  last  part  of  his  scheme  the 
author  calls  a  Philosophical  Algebra;  and  he  appears 
to  have  imagined  that  it  might  answer  the  purpose  of 
finding  unknown  causes  £rom  known  facts,  by  means 
of  certain  regular  processes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Common  Algebra  finds  unknown  from  known  quanti- 
ties. But  this  part  of  the  plan  appears  to  have  re- 
mained unexecuted.  The  suggestion  of  such  a  method 
was  a  result  of  the  Baconian  notion  that  invention 
in  a  discoverer  might  be  dispensed  with.  We  find 
Hooke  adopting  the  phrases  in  which  this  notion  is 
implied :  thus  he  speaks  of  the  understanding  as  "being 
very  prone  to  run  into  the  affirmative  way  of  judging, 
and  wanting  patience  to  follow  and  prosecute  tibe  n^a- 
tive  way  of  inquiry,  by  rejection  of  disagreeing  natures." 
And  he  follows  Bacon  also  in  the  error  of  attempting 
at  <Hice  to  obtain  from  the  &cts  the  discoveiy  of  a 
"nature,"  instead  of  investigating  first  the  measures 
and  the  laws  of  phenomena.  I  return  to  more  general 
notices  of  the  course  of  men's  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
7.  Royal  Society, — Those  who  associated  them- 
selves together  for  the  prosecution  of  science  quoted 
Baoon  as  their  leader,  and  exulted  in  the  progress 
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made  by  the  philosophy  which  proceeded  upon  his 
principles.  Thus  in  Oldenburg^s  Dedication  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ro3ral  Society  of  London  for  1670, 
to  Robert  Boyle,  he  says;  "I  am  informed  by  such 
as  well  remember  the  best  and  worst  days  of  the 
&mous  Lord  Bacon,  that  though  he  wrote  his  Ad- 
vancement of  Leanming  and  his  Instav/raMx)  Magna  in 
the  time  of  his  greatest  power,  yet  his  greatest  re- 
putation rebounded  first  from  the  most  intelligent 
foreigners  in  many  parts  of  Christendom:"  and  after 
speaking  of  his  practical  talents  and  his  public  em* 
ployraents,  he  adds,  "  much  more  justly  still  may  we 
wonder  how,  without  any  great  skill  in  Chemistry, 
without  much  pretence  to  the  Mathematics  or  Me- 
chanics, without  optic  aids  or  other  engines  of  late 
invention,  he  should  so  much  tn&nscend  the  philoso- 
phers then  living,  in  judicious  and  clear  instructions, 
in  so  many  useful  observations  and  discoveries,  I  think 
I  may  say  beyond  the  records  of  many  ages.''  And 
in  the  end  of  the  Pre&ce  to  the  same  volume,  he 
speaks  with  great  exultation  of  the  advance  of  science 
all  over  Europe,  referring  undoubtedly  to  facts  then 
familiar.  "And  now  let  envy  snarl,  it  cannot  stop 
the  wheels  of  active  philosophy,  in  no  part  of  the 
known  world; — ^not  in  France,  either  in  Paris  or  in. 
Caen : — ^not  in  Italy,  either  in  Rome,  Naples,  Mjlan, 
Florence,  Venice,  Bononia  or  Padua; — ^in  none  of  the 
Universities  either  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  the  seas, 
Madrid  and  Lisbon,  all  the  best  spirits  in  Spain  and 
Portuga],  and  the  spacious  and  remote  dominions  to 
them  belonging; — ^the  Imperial  Court  and  the  Princes 
of  Germany;  fiie  Northern  Kings  and  their  best  lumi- 
naries; and  even  the  frozen  Muscovite  and  Russian 
have  all  taken  the  operative  ferment:  and  it  works 
high  and  prevails  every  way,  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  sincere  lovers  of  knowledge  and  virtue." 

Again,  in  the  Pre&ce  for  1672,  he  pursues  the 
same  thought  into  detail:  ^We  must  grant  that  in 
the  last  age,  when  operative  philosophy  b^an  to  re- 
cover ground,  and  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  triumphant 
Philology;  emergent  adventures  and  great  succe68e& 
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were  enoountered  by  dangerous  oppositions  and  strong 
ob6traction&  GaJiLsBUS  and  others  in  Italy  suffered 
ertremities  for  their  celestial  discoveries;  and  here  in 
England  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  when  he  was  in  his 
greatest  lustre,  was  notoriouslj  slandered  to  have 
erected  a  school  of  atheism,  because  he  gave  counte- 
nance to  chemistry^  to  practical  arts,  and  to  curious 
mechanical  operations,  and  designed  to  form  the  best 
of  them  into  a  collega  And  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gilbert 
was  a  long  time  esteemed  extravagant  for  his  magnet- 
isms; and  Harvey  for  his  diligent  researches  in  pur- 
suance of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  when  our 
renowned  Lord  Bacon  had  demonstrated  the  methods 
for  a  perfect  restoration  of  all  parts  of  real  knowledge; 
and  tiie  generous  and  philosophical  Peireskius  had, 
soon  after,  agitated  in  all  parts  to  redeem  the  most 
instructive  antiquities,  and  to  excite  experimental 
essays  and  fresh,  discoveries;  the  success  became  on  a 
sadden  stupendous;  and  effective  philosophy  began  to 
^larkle,  and  even  to  flow  into  beams  of  shining  light 
sll  over  the  world." 

The  formation  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded the  declamations  just  quoted,  were  among  many 
indications,  belonging  to  this  period,  of  the  importance 
which  states  as  well  as  individuals  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  attach  to  the  cultivation  of  science.  The 
TSngHfth  Society  was  established  almost  immediately 
when  t^  restoration  of  the  monarchy  appeared  to 
give  a  promise  of  tranquillity  to  the  nation  (in  1660), 
and  the  French  Academy  veiy  soon  afterwards  (in 
1666).  These  measures  were  very  soon  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  (in  1667  and  1675);  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  kind  of  public  recognition  of  the  astro- 
nomy of  observation,  as  an  object  on  which  it  was  the 
advantage  and  the  duty  of  nations  to  bestow  their 
wealth. 

8.  Bacon^s  New  Atalcmtis,  —  When  philosophers 
Bad  their  attention  turned  to  the  boundless  prospect  of 
increase  to  the  knpwledge  and  powers  and  pleasures  of 
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man  which  the  cultivation  of  experimental  philosophy 
seemed  to  promise,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
think  of  devising  institutions  and  associations  by  which 
such  benefits  might  be  secured.  Bacon  had  drawn  a 
picture  of  a  society  organized  with  a  view  to  such  pur-^ 
pose,  in  his  fiction  of  the  "  New  Atalantis."  The 
imaginary  teacher  who  explains  this  institution  to  the 
inquiring  traveller,  describes  it  by  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon's House;  and  says**,  "The  end  of  our  founda- 
tion is  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  motions  of 
things;  and  the  eidarging  the  boimds  of  the  human 
empire  to  efiecting  of  things  possible."  And,  as  parts 
of  this  House,  he  describes  caves  and  wells,  chambers 
and  towers,  baths  and  gardens,  parks  and  pools,  dis- 
pensatories and  famaces,  and  many  other  contrivances, 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  of 
many  kinds.  He  describes  also  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  Fellows  of  this  College,  who  take  a  ^are 
in  its  researches.  There  are  mercJiants  of  light,  who 
bring  books  and  inventions  from  foreign  countries  ; 
depredators,  who  gather  the  experiments  which  exist 
in  books ;  mystery-men,  who  collect  the  experiments  of 
the  mechanical  arts;  pioneers  or  miners,  who  invent 
new  experiments;  and  compilers,  "who  draw  the  ex- 
periments of  the  former  into  titles  and  tables,  to  giv^e 
the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  observations  and 
axioms  out  of  them,"  There  are  also  dowry-men  or 
benefactors,  that  cast  about  how  to  draw  out  of  the 
experiments  of  their  fellows  things  of  use  and  prac- 
tice for  man's  life ;  lamps,  that  direct  new  experiments 
of  a  more  penetrating  light  than  the  former;  in^ 
ocuUUors,  that  execute  the  experiments  so  directed. 
Finally,  there  are  the  irUerpreters  of  natwre,  that  raise 
the  former  discoveries  by  experiments  into  greater  ob- 
servations (that  is,  more  general  truths),  axioms  and 
aphorisms.  Upon  this  scheme  we  may  remark,  that 
fictitious  as  it  undisguisedly  is,  it  still  serves  to  exhibit 
very  clearly  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  author's 
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philoBopliy  : — namely,  liia  steady  view  of  the  necessity 
of  ascending  firom  f&cts  to  the  most  general  truths  by 
several  stages; — ^an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  aid  that 
could  be  derived  in  such  a  task  fi*om  technical  sepa- 
ration of  the  phenomena  and  a  distribution  of  them 
into  tables; — ^a  belief,  probably  incorrect,  that  the 
offices  of  experimenter  and  interpreter  may  be  entirely 
separated,  and  pursued  by  diflferent  persons  with  a 
certainty  of  obtaining  success ! — and  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  make  knowledge  constantly  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  life. 

9.  Cowley, — Another  project  of  the  same  kind, 
less  ambitious  but  apparently  more  directed  to  prac- 
tice, was  published  a  little  later  (1657)  by  another 
eminent  man  of  letters  in  this  country.  I  speak  of 
Cowley's  "  Proposition  for  the  Advancement  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy."  He  suggests  that  a  College  should 
be  established  at  a  short  distance  from  London,  en- 
dowed with  a  revenue  of  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
consisting  of  twenty  professors  with  other  members. 
The  objects  of  the  labours  of  these  professors  he  de- 
scribes to  be,  first,  to  examine  all  knowledge  of  nature 
delivered  to  us  from  former  ages  and  to  pronounce  it 
sound  or  worthless;  second,  to  recover  the  lost  inven- 
tions of  the  ancients;  third,  to  improve  all  arts  that 
we  now  have;  lastly,  to  discover  others  that  we  yet 
have  not.  In  this  proposal  we  cannot  help  marking 
the  visible  declension  from  Bacon's  more  philosophiod 
view.  For  we  have  here  only  a  very  vague  indication 
of  improving  old  arts  and  discovering  new,  instead  of 
the  two  dear  Verulamian  antitheses.  Experiments  and 
Axioms  deduced  from  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  an  ascent  to  general  Laws,  and  a  derivation, 
from  these,  of  Arts  for  daily  use.  Moreover  the  pro- 
minent place  which  Cowley  has  assigned  to  the  veriiy- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  former  ages  and  recovering  "  the 
lost  inventions  and  drowned  lands  of  the  ancients,*' 
implies  a  disposition  to  think  too  highly  of  traditionary 
knowledge;  a  weakness  which  Bacon's  scheme  shows 
km  to  have  fully  overcome.  And  thus  it  has  been  up 
to  the  present  day,  that  with  all  Bacon's  mistakes,  in 
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the  pbilosoplij  of  scientific  method  few  have  come  up 
to  him,  and  perhaps  none  have  gone  beyond  him. 

Cowley  exerted  himself  to  do  justice  to  the  new 
philosophy  in  verse  as  well  aa  prose,  and  his  Poem  to 
the  Royal  Society  expresses  in  a  very  noble  manner 
those  views  of  the  history  and  prospects  of  philosophy 
which  prevailed  among  the  men  by  whom  the  Boyal 
Society  was  founded.  The  fertility  and  ingenuity  of 
comparison  which  characterize  Cowle/s  poetry  are 
well  known ;  and  these  qualities  are  in  this  instance 
largely  employed  for  the  embellishment  of  his  subject 
Many  of  the  comparisons  which  he  exhibits  are  apt 
and  striking.  Philosophy  is  a  ward  whose  estate  (hu- 
man knowledge)  is,  in  his  nonage,  kept  from  him  by 
his  guardians  and  tutors;  (a  case  which  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  were  fond  of  taking  as  a  subject  of  decla- 
mation ;)  and  these  wrong-doers  retain  him  in  unjust 
tutelage  and  constraint  for  their  own  purposes ;  until 

Bacon  at  last,  a  mighty  man,  arose, 
(Whom  a  wise  Eling,  and  Nature,  chose 
Lord  Chancellor  of  both  their  laws,) 
And  boldly  undertook  the  injured  pupil's  cause. 

Again,  Bacon  is  one  who  breaks  a  scarecrow  Priapus 
which  stands  in  the  garden  of  knowledge.  Again, 
Bacon  is  one  who,  instead  of  a  picture  of  painted 
grapes,  gives  us  real  grapes  from  which  we  press  "  the 
thirsty  souFs  refreshmg  wine."  Again,  Bacon  is  like 
Moses,  who  led  the  Hebrews  fortih  fit)m  the  barren 
wilderness,  and  ascended  Pisgah; — 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promised  land, 
And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit 
Saw  it  himself  and  showed  us  it. 

The  poet  however  adds,  that  Bacon  discovered,  but 
did  not  conquer  this  new  world;  and  that  the  men 
whom  he  addresses  must  subdue  these  regions.  These 
'<  champions"  are  then  ingeniously  compared  to  Gi- 
deon's band: 

Their  old  and  empty  pitchers  first  they  brake, 
And  with  thdr  hands  then  lifted  up  the  light. 
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There  were  still  at  tliis  time  some  wbo  sneered  at  or 
condemned  the  new  philosophy;  but  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  was  soon  strongly  in  its  favour.  I  have  else- 
where" noticed  a  pasquinade  of  the  poet  Boileau  in 
1682,  directed  against  the  Aristotelians.  At  this  timci 
and  indeed  for  long  afterwards,  the  philosophers  of 
France  were  Cartesians.  The  English  men  of  science, 
although  partially  and  for  a  time  they  accepted  some 
of  Descartes'  opinions,  for  the  most  part  carried  on 
the  reform  independently,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
own  views.  And  they  very  soon  found  a  much  greater 
leader  than  Descartes  to  place  at  their  head,  and  to 
take  as  their  authority,  so  &r  as  they  acknowledged 
authority,  in  their  speculations.  I  speak  of  Newton, 
whose  influence  upon  the  philosophy  of  science  I  must 
now  consider. 

Barrow,' — I  will,  however,  first  mention  one  other 
writer  who  may,  in  more  than  one  way,  be  regarded 
as  the  predecessor  of  Newton.     I  speak  of  Isaac  Bar- 
row, whom  Newton  succeeded  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  who  in  his 
mathemati<»d   speculations  approached  very  near  to 
Newton's  method  of  Fluxions.  He  afterwards  (in  1 67  3) 
became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  which  oflSce  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1677.     But  the  passages  which  I 
shall  quote  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  (when  Barrow 
was  about  22  years  old,)  and  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressions  of  the   opinions  which   were  then  current 
among  active-minded  and  studious  young  men.     They 
manifest  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  writings  boUi 
of  Bacon  and  of  Descartes,  and  a  very  just  appreciation 
of  both.     The  discourse  of  which  I  speak  is  an  aca- 
demical exercise  delivered  in  1652,  on  the  thesis  Car- 
iestana  hypothesis  hand  satisfacit  prcedpuis  natu/rcs 
phomomems.     By  the  "  Cartesian  hypothesis,"  he  does 
not  mean  the  hypothesis  that  the  planets  are  moved 
by  vortices  of  etherial  matter  :  I  befieve  that  this  Car- 
tesian tenet  never  had  any  disciples  in  England;  it 
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certainly  never  took  any  hold  of  Cambridge.  By  Hie 
Cartesian  hypothesis,  Barrow  means  the  doctrine  that 
aU  the  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  accounted  for  by 
matter  and  motion;  and  allowing  that  the  motions  of 
the  planets  are  to  be  so  accounted  for,  (which  is  New- 
tonian as  well  as  Cartesian  doctrine,)  he  denies  that 
the  Cartesian  hypothesis  accounts  for  "  the  generations, 
properties,  and  specific  operations  of  animals,  plants, 
minerals,  stones,  and  other  natural  bodies,"  in  doing 
which  he  shows  a  sound  philosophical  judgment.  But 
among  the  parts  of  this  discourse  most  bearing  on  our 
present  purpose  are  those  where  he  mentions  Bacon. 
"Against  Cartesius,"  he  says,  "I  pit  the  chy mists  and 
others,  but  especially  as  the  foremost  champion  of  this 
battle,  our  Verulam,  a  man  of  great  name  and  of  great 
judgment,  who  condemned  this  philosophy  before  it 
was  born."  "  He,"  adds  Barrow,  "  several  times  in  his 
Organon,  warned  men  against  all  hypotheses  of  this 
kind,  and  noticed  beforehand  that  there  was  not  much 
to  be  expected  fix>m  those  principles  which  are  brought 
into  being  by  violent  efforts  of  argumentation  from  the 
brains  of  particular  men :  for  that,  as  upon  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  stars,  various  constructions  of  the  heavens 
may  be  devised,  so  also  upon  the  phenomena  of  the 
Universe,  still  more  dogmas  may  be  founded  and  con- 
structed ;  and  yet  all  such  are  mere  inventions :  and  as 
many  philosophies  of  this  kind  as  are  or  shall  be  ex- 
tant, 80  many  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds  are  made." 
The  reference  is  doubtless  to  Aphorism  lxil  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  Novum  Organon,  in  which  Bacon  is 
speaking  of  his  "  Idols  of  the  Theatre."  After  making 
the  remark  which  Barrow  has  adopted,  Bacon  adds, 
"  Such  theatrical  fables  have  also  this  in  common  with 
those  of  dramatic  poets,  that  the  dramatic  story  is 
more  regular  and  elegant  th£ui  true  histories  are,  and 
is  made  so  as  to  be  agreeable."  Barrow,  having  this 
in  his  mind,  goes  on  to  say:  "And  though  Cartesius 
has  dressed  up  the  stage  of  his  theatre  more  prettily 
than  any  other  person,  and  made  his  drama  more  like 
history,  still  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  like  censure." 
And  he  then  refers  to  Cartesius*3  own  declaration,  that 
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lie  did  nofc  learn  his  system  from  things  themselves, 
but  tried  to  impose  his  own  laws  upon  things;  thus  in- 
verting  the  order  of  true  philosophy. 

Other  parts  of  Baoon*s  work  to  which  Barrow  refers 
are  those  where  he  speaks  of  the  Form,  or  Formal 
Cause  of  a  body,  and  says  that  in  comparison  with 
thaty  the  Efficient  Cause  and  the  Material  Cause  are 
things  unimportant  and  superficial,  and  contribute 
little  to  true  and  active  science  *^  And  again,  his 
•classification  of  the  various  kinds  of  motions*', — the 
motus  libertatis,  motus  nexus,  motus  continuitatis, 
motns  ad  lucrum,  fugse,  unionis,  congregationis;  and 
the  explanation  of  electrical  attraction  (about  which 
Gilbert  and  others  had  written)  as  motits  ad  Iticrum. 

These  passages  show  tliat  Barrow  had  read  the 
Ifavum  Orga/non  in  a  careful  and  intelligent  manner, 
and  presumed  his  Cambridge  hearers  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  work.  Nor  is  his  judgment  of  Descartes 
less  wise  and  philosophical  He  rejects,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  system  as  a  true  scheme  of  the  universe,  and 
condemns  altogether  his  d  priori  mode  of  philosophiz- 
ing; but  this  does  not  prevent  his  accepting  Descartes' 
real  discoveries,  and  admiring  the  boldness  and  vigour 
of  his  attempts  to  reform  philosophy.  There  is,  in 
Barrow's  works,  academic  verse,  as  well  as  prose,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis.  In  this,  Des- 
cartes himself  is  highly  praised,  though  his  doctrines 
are  very  partially  accepted.  The  writer  says :  "  Par- 
don us,  great  Cartesius,  if  the  Muse  resists  you.  Par- 
don !  We  follow  you,  Inqturing  Spirit  that  you  are, 
while  we  reject  your  Eiystem.  As  you  have  taught  us 
free  thought,  and  broken  down  the  rule  of  tyranny, 
-we  imdauntedly  speculate,  even  in  opposition  to  you." 

Descartes  is  even  yet  spoken  o^  especially  by  JVench 
writers,  as  the  person  who  first  asserted  and  estab- 
lished the  freedom  of  inquiry  which  is  the  boast  of 
modem  philosophy ;  but  this  is  said  with  reference  to 
metaphysics,  not  to  physics.    In  physical  philosophy. 
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though  he  caught  hold  of  some  of  the  discoveries 
which  were  then  coming  into  view,  the  method  in 
which  he  reasoned  or  professed  to  reason  waa  alto- 
gether vicious;  and  was>  as  I  have  already  said,  an 
attempt  to  ondo  what  the  reformers,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  had  been  doing : — ^to  discredit  the  philo- 
sophy of  experience,  and  to  restore  the  reign  of  d  priori 
systems. 

It  was,  however,  now,  too  late  to  make  any  such 
attempt ;  and  nothing  came  of  it  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  a  better  philosophy  of  discovery. 
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Newton. 


I.  "DOLD  and  extensive  as  liad  been  tlie  antici- 
D  pations  of  those  whose  minds  were  excited 
hj  the  promise  of  the  new  j)hilosophy,  the  discoveries 
of  Newton  respecting  the  mechanics  of  the  oniversOy 
brought  into  view  truths  more  general  and  profound 
than  those  earlier  philosophers  had  hoped  or  imagined 
With  these  vast  accessions  to  human  knowledge,  men's 
thoughts  were  again  set  in  action;  and  philosophers 
made  earnest  and  various  attempts  to  draw,  from  these 
extraordinary  advances  in  science,  the  true  inoral  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing. They  not  only  endeavoured  to  verify  and 
illustrate,  by  these  new  portions  of  science,  what  had 
recently  been  taught  concerning  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining sound  knowledge;  but  they  were  also  led  to 
speculate  concerning  many  new  and  more  interesting 
questions  relating  to  this  subject.  They  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  or  at  least  far  more  clearly  than  b^ore,  the 
distinction  between  the  inquiry  into  the  laws,  and  into 
the  causes  of  phenomena.  They  were  tempted  to  ask, 
bow  far  the  discovery  of  causes  could  be  carried;  and 
whether  it  would  soon  reach,  or  clearly  point  to,  the 
idtimate  cause.  They  were  driven  to  consider  whether 
the  properties  which  they  discovered  were  essential 
properties  of  all  matter,  necessarily  and  primarily  in- 
volved in  its  essence,  though  revealed  to  us  at  a  late 
period  by  their  derivative  effects.  These  questions 
even  now  agitate  the  thoughts  of  speculative  men. 
Some  of  them  have  already,  in  this  work,  been  dis- 
cussed, or  arranged  in  the  places  which  our  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  these  subjects  assigns  to  them.     But  we 
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must  here  notice  them  as  they  occurred  to  Newton 
himself  and  his  immediate  foUowera 

2.  The  general  Ba^nian  notion  of  the  method  of 
philosophizing, — that  it  consists  in  ascending  from  phe- 
nomena, through  various  stages  of  generalization,  to 
truths  of  the  highest  order, — ^received,  in  Newton's  dis- 
covery of  the  universal  mutual  gravitation  of  every 
particle  of  matter,  that  pointed  actual  exemplification, 
for  want  of  which  it  had  hitherto  been  almost  over- 
looked, or  at  least  very  vaguely  understood.  That 
great  truth,  and  the  steps  by  which  it  was  established, 
afford,  even  now,  by  far  the  best  example  of  the  suc- 
cessive ascent,  from  one  scientific  truth  to  another, — 
of  the  repeated  transition  from  less  to  more  general  pro- 
positions,— which  w«  can  yet  produce;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Table  which  exhibits  the  relation  of  these  steps 
in  Book  n.  of  the  Novum  Organon  Benovatum,  Newton 
himself  did  not  fail  to  recognize  this  feature  in  the 
truths  which  he  exhibited.  Thus  he  says*,  "By  the 
way  of  Anal}^is  we  proceed  from  compounds  to  ingre- 
dients, as  from  motions  to  the  forces  producing  them ; 
and  in  general,  from  effects  to  their  causes,  and  from 
particular  causes  to  more  general  ones,  till  the  argument 
ends  in  the  most  generaL"  And  in  like  manner  in  ano- 
ther Query*:  "The  main  business  of  natural  philoso- 
phy is  to  argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypo- 
theses, and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects,  till  we  come 
to  the  First  Cause,  which  is  certainly  not  mechanical.'* 

3.  Newton  appears  to  have  had  a  horror  of  the 
term  hypothesis,  which  probably  arose  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rash  and  illicit  general  assump- 
tions of  Descartes.  Thus  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
after  declaring  that  gravity  must  have  some  other 
cause  than  matter,  he  says,  "  Later  philosophers  banish 
the  consideration  of  such  a  cause  out  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, feigning  hypotheses  for  explaining  all  things 
mechamcally,  and  referring  other  causes  to  meta- 
physics."    In  the  celebrated  Scholium  at  the  end  of 
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the  Principia  he  says,  "Wliatever  is  not  deduced 
from  the  phenomena,  is  to  be  termed  hypothesis ;  and 
hypotheses,  whether  metaphysical  or  physical,  or  oc- 
cult causes,  or  mechanical,  have  no  place  in  experi- 
mental philosophy.  In  this  philosophy,  propositions 
are  deduced  fix)m  phenomena,  and  rendered  general  by 
induction."  And  in  another  place,  he  arrests  the 
course  of  his  own  suggestions,  saying,  "  Verum  hypo- 
theses non  fingo."  I  have  already  attempted  to  show 
that  this  is,  in  reality,  a  superstitious  and  self-destruc- 
tive spirit  of  speculation.  Some  hypotheses  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  connect  the  facts  which  are  observed; 
some  new  principle  of  unily  must  be  applied  to  the 
phenomena,  before  induction  can  be  attempted.  What 
is  requisite  is,  that  the  hypothesis  should  be  close  to 
the  facts,  and  not  connected  with  them  by  the  interme- 
diation of  other  arbitrary  and  untried  facts ;  and  that 
the  philosopher  should  be  ready  to  resign  it  as  soon  as 
the  fiacts  refuse  to  confirm  it.  We  have  seen  in  the 
History^  that  it  was  by  such  a  use  of  hypotheses,  that 
both  Newton  himself,  and  Kepler,  on  whose  discoveries 
those  of  Newton  were  based,  made  their  discoveries. 
The  suppositions  of  a  force  tending  to  the  sun  and  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  of  a  mutual 
force  between  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system ;  of  the 
force  of  each  body  arising  from  the  attraction  of  all  its 
parts;  not  to  mention  others,  also  propounded  by 
Newton, — iwere  all  hypotheses  before  they  were  veri- 
fied as  theories.  It  is  related  that  when  Newton  was 
asked  how  it  wad  that  he  saw  into  the  laws  of  nature 
80  much  further  than  other  men,  he  replied,  that  if  it 
were  so,  it  resulted  from  his  keeping  his  thoughts 
steadily  occupied  upon  the  subject  which  waa  to  be 
thus  penetrated.  But  what  is  this  occupation  of  the 
thoughts,  if  it  be  not  the  process  of  keeping  the  phe- 
nomena clearly  in  view,  and  trying,  one  after  another, 
all  the  plausible  hypotheses  which  seem  likely  to  con- 
nect them,  till  at  last  the  true  law  is  discovered?  Hy- 
potheses so  used  are  a  necessary  element  of  discovery. 
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4.  With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  process  of 
discoveiyi  Newton  has  given  ns  some  of  his  viewB, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their 
coming  from  him ;  and  which  are  real  additions  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of 
the  cmcdysia  and  aynlhesia  of  observed  facts ;  and  thus 
marks  certain  steps  in  scientific  research,  very  import- 
ant, and  not,  I  tlunk,  clearly  pointed  out  by  his  prede- 
oessors.  Thus  he  says^  '^As  in  Mathematics,  so  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  ^e  investigation  of  dif&cult  things 
by  the  method  of  analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the 
method  of  composition.  This  analysis  consists  in  mak- 
ing experiments  and  obseiTations^  and  in  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  them  by  induction,  and  ad- 
mitting of  no  objections  against  the  conclusions,  but 
such  as  are  taken  from  experiments  or  other  certain 
truths.  And  although  the  arguing  from  experiments 
and  observations  by  induction  be  no  demonstration  of 
general  conclusions ;  yet  it  is  the  best  way  of  aligning 
which  the  nature  of  things  admits  o^  and  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  so  much  the  stronger,  by  how  much  the 
induction  is  more  general"  And  he  then  observes,  as 
we  have  quoted  above,  that  by  this  way  of  analysis  we 
proceed  from  compounds  to  ingredients,  from  motions 
to  forces,  from  efi'ects  to  causes,  and  from  less  to  more 
general  causea  The  cmalysis  here  spoken  of  includes 
the  steps  which  in  our  Novum  Organon  we  call  the 
decomposition  of  facts,  the  exact  observation,  and  mear- 
aurenient  of  tlie  phenomena,  and  the  colligation  of  £&cts  ; 
the  necessary  intermediate  step,  the  selection  and  expli- 
cation  of  the  appropriate  conception,  being  passed  over 
by  Newton,  in  the  fear  of  seeming  to  encourage  the 
febrication  of  hypotheses.  The  syrUhesis  of  which  New- 
ton here  speaks  consists  of  those  steps  of  deductive  rear- 
soningy  proceeding  from  the  conception  once  assumed, 
which  ai*e  requisite  for  the  comparison  of  its  conse- 
quences with  the  observed  facts.  This,  his  statement 
of  the  process  of  research,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly- 
exact 
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5.  In  speaking  of  Newton's  precepts  on  the  subject, 
ve  are  naturally  led  to  the  celebrated  "  Bules  of  Phi- 
losophizing/' inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Primr 
cipia.  These  rules  have  generally  been  quoted  and 
commented  on  with  an  almost  unquestioning  reverence. 
Such  Rules,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  cannot 
fiiU  to  be  highly  interesting  to  us ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  here  evade  the  necessity  of  scrutiniz- 
ing their  truth  and  value,  according  to  the  principles 
which  our  survey  of  this  subject  has  brought  into  view. 
The  Rules  stand  at  the  beginning  of  that  part  of  the 
Principia  (the  Third  Book)  in  which  he  infers  the  mu- 
tual gravitation  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  all  parts 
of  each.     They  are  as  follows  : 

^  Rule  L  We  are  not  to  admit  other  causes  of  na- 
tural things  than  such  as  both  are  tine,  and  suffice  for 
explaining  their  phenomena. 

''Rule  II.  Natural  effects  of  the  same  kind  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  causes,  as  &r  as  can  be 
done. 

^  Rule  III.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  cannot 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  intensity,  and  which  be- 
long to  all  bodies  in  which  we  can  institute  experi- 
ments, are  to  be  held  for  qualities  of  all  bodies  what- 
ever. 

"Rule  rV.  In  experimental  philosophy,  proposi- 
tions collected  from  phenomena  by  induction,  are  to 
beheld  as  true  either  accurately  or  approximately,  not- 
withstanding contrary  hypotheses;  till  other  pheno- 
mena occur  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  either 
more  accurate  or  liable  to  exception." 

In  considering  these  Rules,  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  constructed  with 
an  intentional  adaptation  to  the  case  with  which  New- 
ton has  to  deal, — ^the  induction  of  Universal  Gravita- 
tion ;  and  are  intended  to  protect  the  reasonings  before 
which  they  stand  Thus  the  first  Rule  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  inference  of  gravitation  from  the  celes- 
tial phenomena,  by  describing  it  as  a  vera  ccmsa,  a  true 
cause;  the  second  Rule  countenances  the  doctrine  that 
the  planetary  motions  are  governed  by  mechanical 
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forces,  as  terrestrial  motions  are;  the  tUrd  rule  l^- 
pears  intended  to  justify  the  assertion  of  gravitation, 
as  a  universal  quality  of  bodies;  and  the  fourth  con- 
tains, along  with  a  general  declaration  of  the  authority 
of  induction,  the  author's  usual  protest  against  hypo- 
theses, levelled  at  the  Cartesian  hypotheses  especinJly. 

6.  0/  the  First  Rule, — We,  however,  must  consi- 
der these  Kules  in  their  general  application,  in  which 
point  of  view  they  have  often  been  referred  to,  and 
have  had  very  great  authority  allowed  them.  One  of 
the  points  which  has  been  most  discussed,  is  that 
maxim  which  requires  that  the  causes  of  phenomena 
which  we  assign  should  be  true  causes,  verce  caustje. 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  the 
true  or  right  cause;  for  although  it  is  the  philosopher's 
aim  to  discover  such  causes,  he  would  be  little  aided 
in  his  search  of  truth,  by  being  told  that  it  is  truth 
which  he  is  to  seek.  The  rule  has  generally  been  un- 
derstood to  prescribe  that  in  attempting  to  account  for 
any  class  of  phenomena,  we  must  assume  such  causes 
only,  as  from  other  considercUionSy  we  know  to  exist. 
Thus  gravity,  which  was  employed  in  explaining  the 
motions  of  the  moon  and  planets,  was  ali^ady  known 
to  exist  and  operate  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Now  the  Rule  thus  interpreted  is,  I  conceive,  an 
injurious  limitation  of  the  field  of  induction.  For  it 
forbids  us  to  look  for  a  cause,  except  among  the  causes 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  But  if  we  follow 
this  rule,  how  shall  we  ever  become  acquainted  with 
any  new  cause  ?  Or  how  do  we  know  that  the  pheno- 
mena which  we  contemplate  do  really  arise  from  some 
cause  which  we  already  truly  know  1  K  they  do  not, 
must  we  still  insist  upon  making  them  depend  upon 
some  of  our  known  causes ;  or  must  we  abandon  the 
study  of  them  altogether?  Must  we,  for  example, 
resolve  to  refer  the  action  of  radiant  heat  to  the  air, 
rather  than  to  any  peculiar  fluid  or  ether,  because  the 
former  is  known  to  exist,  the  latter  is  merely  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation  ?  But  why  should  we 
do  this  ?  Why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  learn  the 
cause  from  the  effects,  even  if  it  be  not  already  known 
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to  us  ?  We  can  infer  causes,  which  are  new  when  we 
first  become  acquainted  with  them.  Chemical  Forces, 
Optical  Forces,  Vital  Forces,  are  known  to  us  only  by 
chemical  and  optical  and  vital  phenomena;  must  we, 
therefore,  reject  their  existence  or  abandon  their  study? 
They  do  not  conform  to  the  double  condition,  that  they 
shall  be  sufficient  and  also  real :  they  are  true,  only  so 
fiur  as  they  explain  the  fiaujts,  but  are  they,  therefore, 
unintelligible  or  useless?  Are  they  not  highly  im- 
portant and  instructive  subjects  of  speculation  ?  And 
if  the  gravitation  which  rules  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets had  not  existed  at  the  earth's  surface; — if  it  had 
been  there  masked  and  concealed  by  the  superior  effect 
of  magnetism,  or  some  other  extraneous  force, — might 
not  Newton  still  have  inferred,  fix)m  Kepler's  laws, 
the  tendency  of  the  planets  to  the  sun ;  and  from  their 
perturbations,  their  tendency  to  each  other?  His  dis- 
coveries would  still  have  been  -immense,  if  the  cause 
which  he  assigned  had  not  been  a  vera  causa  in  the 
sense  now  contemplated. 

7.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  calling  gravity  a  "  true 
cause"?  How  do  we  learn  its  reality?  Of  course,  by 
its  effects,  with  which  we  are  fitmiliar; — ^by  the  weight 
and  fall  of  bodies  about  us.  These  strike  even  the 
most  careless  observer.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  all 
bodies  which  we  come  in  contact  with  are  heavy; — 
that  gravity  acts  in  our  neighbourhood  here  upon 
eartL  Hence,  it  may  be  said,  this  cause  is  at  any 
rate  a  true  cause,  whether  it  explains  the  celestial 
phenomena  or  not. 

But  if  this  be  what  is  meant  by  a  vera  causa,  it 
appears  strange  to  require  that  in  all  cases  we  should 
find  such  a  one  to  account  for  all  classes  of  pheno- 
mena. Is  it  reasonable  or  prudent  to  demand  that  we 
shall  reduce  every  set  of  phenomena,  however  minute, 
or  abstruse,  or  complicated,  to  causes  so  obviously  ex- 
isting as  to  strike  the  most  incurious,  and  to  be  fEuni- 
liar  among  men?  How  can  we  expect  to  find  sucJ^ 
vercB  causce  for  the  delicate  and  recondite  phenomena 
i^hich  an  exact  and  skilful  observer  detects  in  chemi- 
cal, or  optical,  or  electrical  experiments?  .  The  facts 
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themselves  are  too  fine  for  vulgar  apprehension ;  their 
relations,  their  symmetries,  their  measures  require  a 
previous  discipline  to  understand  them.  How  then 
can  their  causes  be  found  among  those  agencies  with 
which  the  common  unscientific  herd  of  mankind  are 
familiar?  What  likelihood  is  there  that  causes  held 
for  real  by  such  persons,  shall  explain  fects  which  such 
persons  cannot  see  or  cannot  understand? 

Again:  if  we  give  authority  to  such  a  rule,  and 
require  that  the  causes  by  which  science  explains  the 
fac^  which  she  notes  and  measures  and  analyses,  shaU 
be  causes  which  men,  without  any  special  study,  have 
already  come  to  believe  in,  from  iie  effects  which  they 
casually  see  around  them,  what  is  this,  except  to  make 
our  first  rude  and  unscientific  persuasions  the  criterion 
and  test  of  our  most  laborious  and  thoughtful  infer- 
ences? What  is  it,  but  to  give  to  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  the  right  of  pronouncing  upon  the  con- 
victions of  intense  study  and  long-disciplined  thought? 
"Electrical  atmospheres"  surrounding  electrized  bo- 
dies, were  at  one  time  held  to  be  a  "true  cause"  of 
the  effects  which  such  bodies  produce.  These  atmo- 
spheres, it  was  said,  are  obvious  to  the  senses;  we 
feel  them  like  a  spider's  web  on  the  hands  and  &ce. 
^pinus  had  to  answer  such  persons,  by  proving  that 
there  are  no  atmospheres,  no  effluvia,  but  only  repid- 
sion.  He  thus,  for  a  tnie  ca/ase  in  the  vulgar  sense  of 
the  term,  substituted  an  hypothesis;  yet  who  doubts 
that  what  he  did  was  an  advance  in  the  science  of 
electricity? 

8.  Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  Newton's  Kule  does  not  enjoin  us  to  take  those 
causes  only  which  we  clearly  know,  or  suppose  we 
know,  to  be  really  existing  and  operating,  but  only 
causes  of  such  kinds  as  we  have  already  satisfied  our- 
selves do  exist  in  nature.  It  may  be  urged  that  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  planets  are  governed  ia 
their  motions  by  an  attractive  force,  because  we  find, 
in  the  bodies  immediately  subject  to  observation  and 
experiment,  that  such  motions  are  produced  by  attrac- 
tive forces,  for  example,  by  that  of  the  earth.     It  may 
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be  said  that  we  might  on  similar  grounds  infer  forces 
which  unite  particles  of  chemical  compounds,  or  deflect 
particles  of  light,  because  we  see  adhesion  and  deflec- 
tion produced  by  forces. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  Kule,  thus  laxly  un- 
derstood, loses  all  significance.  It  prohibits  no  hjrpo- 
thesis;  for  all  hypotheses  suppose  causes  such  as,  in 
some  case  or  other,  we  hare  seen  in  action.  "No  one 
would  think  of  explaining  phenomena  by  refeiTing 
them  to  forces  and  agencies  altogether  different  from 
any  which  are  known;  for  on  this  supposition,  how 
could  he  pretend  to  reason  about  the  efiects  of  the 
assumed  causes,  or  undertake  to  proye  that  they  would 
explain  the  &cts?  Some  close  similarity  with  some 
known  kind  of  cause  is  requisite,  in  order  that  the 
hypothesis  may  have  the  appearance  of  an  explana- 
tion. No  forces,  or  virtues,  or  sympathies,  or  fluids, 
or  ethers,  would  be  excluded  by  this  interpretation  of 
ver(B  causes.  Least  of  all,  would  such  an  interpreta- 
tion reject  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  vortices;  which 
undoubtedly,  as  I  conceive,  Newton  intended  to  con- 
demn by  his  Rule.  For  that  siich  a  case  as  a  whirling 
fluid,  carrying  bodies  round  a  centre  in  orbits,  does 
occur,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof  Every  eddying 
stream,  or  blast  that  twirls  the  dust  in  the  road,  ex- 
hibits examples  of  such  action,  and  would  justify  the 
assumption  of  the  vortices  which  carry  the  planets  in 
their  courses;  as  indeed,  without  doubt,  such  facts 
suggested  the  Cartesian  explanation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  vortices,  in  this  mode  of  considering  the 
subject,  are  at  the  least  as  real  a  cause  of  motion  as 
gravity  itself. 

9.  Thus  the  Rule  which  enjoins  "true  causes,"  is 
nugatory,  if  we  take  vercs  causes  in  the  extended  sense 
of  any  causes  of  a  real  kind,  and  unphilosophical,  if  we 
understand  the  term  of  those  very  causes  which  we 
familiarly  suppose  to  exist  But  it  may  be  said  that 
-we  are  to  designate  as  'Hrue  causes,"  not  those  which 
are  collected  in  a  loose,  confused  and  precarious  man- 
ner, by  undisciplined  minds,  from  obvious  phenomena, 
Jbut  those  which  are  justiy  and  rigorously  inferred. 
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Such  a  cause,  it  may  be  added,  gravity  is;  for  the 
facts  of  the  downward  pressures  and  downward  mo- 
tions of  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  lead  us,  by  the 
plainest  and  strictest  induction,  to  the  assertion  of 
such  a  force.  Now  to  this  interpretation  of  the  Eule 
there  is  no  objection ;  but  then,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  on  this  view,  terrestrial  gravity  is  inferred  by  the 
same  process  as  celestial  gravitation ;  and  the  cause  is 
no  more  entitled  to  be  called  "true,"  because  it  is 
obtained  from  the  former,  than  because  it  is  obtained 
from  the  latter  class  of  facts.  We  thus  obtain  an  in- 
telligible and  triable  explanation  of  a  vera  causa; 
but  then,  by  this  explanation,  its  verity  ceases  to  be 
distinguishable  from  its  other  condition,  that  it  "  suf- 
fices for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena."  The 
assumption  of  universal  gravitation  accounts  for  the 
fall  of  a  stone ;  it  also  accounts  for  the  revolutions  of 
the  Moon  or  of  Saturn;  but  since  both  these  explana- 
tions are  of  the  same  kind,  we  cannot  with  justice 
make  the  one  a  criterion  or  condition  of  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  other. 

10.  But  still,  the  Rule,  so  understood,  is  so  far 
from  being  immeaning  or  frivolous,  that  it  expresses 
one  of  the  most  important  tests  which  can  be  given  of 
a  sound  physical  theory.  It  is  true,  the  explanation 
of  one  set  of  facts  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
explanation  of  the  other  class:  but  then,  that  the 
cause  explains  both  classes,  gives  it  a  very  different 
claim  upon  our  attention  and  assent  from  that  which 
it  would  have  if  it  explained  one  class  only.  The 
very  circumstance  that  the  two  explanations  coincide 
is  a  most  weighty  presumption  in  their  favour.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  hypo- 
thesis; and  in  proportion  as  these  two  witnesses  are 
separate  and  independent,  the  conviction  produced  by 
their  agreement  is  more  and  more  complete.  When 
the  explanation  of  two  kinds  of  phenomena,  distinct^ 
and  not  apparently  connected,  le^  us  to  the  same 
cause,  such  a  coincidence  does  give  a  reality  to  the 
cause,  which  it  has  not  while  it  merely  accounts  for 
those  appearances  which  suggested  the  supposition. 
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This  coincidence  of  propositions  inferred  from  sepa- 
rate classes  of  facts,  is  exactly  what  we  noticed  in  tlie 
Novum  Orgcmon  Eenovaiv/m  (b.  ii.  c.  5,  sect.  3),  as 
one  of  the  most  decisiye  characteristics  of  a  true 
theory,  under  the  name  of  Cormlience  0/ Inductions, 

That  Newton's  First  Bule  of  Philosophizing,  so  un- 
derstood, authorizes  the  inferences  which  he  himself 
made,  is  really  the  ground  on  which  they  are  so  firmly 
believed  by  philosophers.  Thus  when  the  doctrine  of 
a  gravity  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  body,  accounted  at  the  same  time  for 
the  relations  of  times  and  distances  in  the  planetary 
orbits  and  for  the  amount  of  the  moon's  deflection 
from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  such  a  doctrine  became 
most  convincing :  or  again,  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  gravitation  of  all  parts  of  matter,  which 
explained  so  admirably  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's 
motions,  also  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  a  pheno- 
menon utterly  different,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. And  of  the  same  kind  is  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  when  the 
assumption  of  the  length  of  an  undulation,  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  is  found  to  be 
idoitical  with  that  length  which  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  di&action ;  or  when  the  hypothesis  of  trans- 
vei-se  vibrations,  suggested  by  the  facts  of  polarization, 
explains  also  the  laws  of  double  refraction.  When 
such  a  convergence  of  two  trains  of  induction  points 
to  the  same  spot,  we  can  no  longer  suspect  that  we 
are  wrong.  Such  an  accumulation  of  proof  really 
persuades  us  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  vera  causa. 
And  if  this  kind  of  proof  be  multiplied; — ^if  we  again 
find  other  facts  of  a  sort  uncontemplated  in  framing 
our  hypothesis,  but  yet  clearly  accounted  for  when  we 
have  adopted  the  supposition; — ^we  are  still  further 
confirmed  in  our  belief ;  and  by  such  accumulation  of 
proof  we  may  be  so  far  satisfied,  as  to  believe  without 
conceiving  it  possible  to  doubt.  In  this  case,  when 
the  validity  of  the  opinion  adopted  by  us  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  its  sufficiency  in  unforeseen 
oasea,  so  that  all  doubt  is  removed  and  forgotten^  th^ 
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theoretical  cause  takes  its  place  among  tlie  realities  of 
the  world,  and  becomes  a  true  cause. 

1 1.  Newton's  Rule  then,  to  avoid  mistakes,  might 
be  thus  expressed :  That  "  we  nxay,  provisorily,  assume 
such  hypothetical  cause  as  will  account  for  any  given 
class  of  natural  phenomena;  but  that  when  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  £eu;ts  lead  us  to  the  same  hypothesis^ 
we  may  hold  it  to  be  a  Prue  cauae,^^  And  this  Rule 
will  rarely  or  never  mislead  us.  There  are  no  in- 
stances, in  which  a  doctrine  recommended  in  this 
manner  has  afterwards  been  discovered  to  be  false. 
There  have  been  hypotheses  which  have  explained 
many  phenomena,  and  kept  their  ground  long,  and 
have  afterwards  been  rejected.  But  these  have  been 
hypotheses  which  explained  only  one  class  of  pheno- 
mena; and  their  fall  took  place  when  another  kind  of 
£etcts  was  examined  and  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
former.  Thus  the  system  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles 
accoimted  for  all  the  observed  motions  of  the  planets, 
and  was  the  means  of  expressing  and  transmitting  all 
astronomical  knowledge  for  two  thousand  years.  But 
then,  how  was  it  overthrown?  By  considering  the 
distances  as  well  as  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Here  was  a  second  class  of  &cts ;  and  when  the  sys- 
tem was  adjusted  so  as  to  agree  with  the  one  class,  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  other.  These  cycles  and 
epicycles  could  not  be  true,  because  they  could  not  be 
made  a  just  representation  of  the  &cts.  But  if  the 
measures  of  distance  as  well  as  of  position  had  con- 
spired in  pointing  out  the  cycles  and  epicycles,  as  the 
paths  of  die  planets,  the  paths  so  determined  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  their  real  paths;  and 
the  epicyclical  theory  would  have  been,  at  least  geo- 
metrically, true. 

12.  0/  the  Second  Rule. — Newton's  Second  Rule 
directs  that  "  natural  events  of  the  same  kind  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  catises,  so  fisir  as  can  be  done." 
Such  a  precept  at  fii*st  appears  to  help  us  but  little; 
for  all  systems,  however  little  solid,  profess  to  conform 
to  such  a  rule.  When  any  theorist  undertakes  to  ex« 
plain  a  class  of  fitcts,  he  assigns  causes  which,  according 
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to  him,  will  by  their  natural  action,  as  seen  in  other 
cases,  produce  the  effects  in  question.  The  events 
which  he  accounts  for  by  his  hypothetical  cause,  are, 
he  holds,  of  the  same  kind  aa  those  which  such  a  cause 
is  known  to  produce.  Kepler,  in  ascribing  the  pla- 
netary motions  to  magnetism,  Descartes,  in  explaining 
them  by  means  of  vortices,  held  that  they  were  re- 
ferring celestial  motions  to  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  terrestrial  motions  of  the  same  kind.  The  question 
is,  Are  the  effects  of  the  same  kind?  This  once  settled, 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  assign- 
ing them  to  the  same  cause.  But  the  difficulty  is,  to 
determine  when  events  are  of  the  same  kind.  Are 
the  motions  of  the  planets  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
motion  of  a  body  moving  freely  in  a  curvilinear 
path,  or  do  they  not  rather  resemble  the  motion  of  a 
floating  body  swept  round  by  a  whirling  current?  The 
Newtonian  and  ike  Cartesian  answer^  this  question 
differently.  How  then  can  we  apply  this  Hide  with 
any  advantage? 

13.  To  this  we  reply,  that  there  is  no  way  of  escap- 
ing this  uncertainty  and  ambiguity,  but  by  obtaining 
a  dear  possession  of  the  ideas  which  our  hjrpothesb 
involves,  and  by  reasoning  rigorously  from  them. 
Newton  asserts  that  the  pilots  move  in  free  paths, 
acted  on  by  certain  forces.  The  most  exact  calcula- 
tion gives  the  closest  agreement  of  the  results  of  this 
hypothesis  with  the  facts.  Descartes  asserts  that  the 
{duiets  are  carried  round  by  a  fluid.  The  more  rigor- 
ously the  conceptions  of  force  and  the  laws  of  motion  are 
applied  to  this  hypothesis,  the  more  signal  is  its  fisdlure 
in  reconciling  the  &ct8  to  one  another.  Without  such 
calculation,  we  can  come  to  no  decision  between  the 
two  hypotheses.  If  the  Newtonian  hold  that  the 
motions  of  the  planets  are  emderUly  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  a  body  describing  a  curve  in  free  space, 
and  therefore,  like  that,  to  be  explained  by  a  force 
acting  upon  the  body;  the  Cartesian  denies  that  the 
planets  do  move  in  free  space.  They  are,  he  main- 
tains, immersed  in  a  plenum.  It  is  only  when  it 
a{^)ears  that  comets  pass  through  this  plenum  in  all 
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directions  with  no  impediment,  and  that  no  possible 
form  and  motion  of  its  whirlpools  can  explain  the  forces 
and  motions  which  are  observed  in  the  solar  system, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  allow  the  Newtonian's  classifi- 
cation of  events  of  the  same  kind. 

Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  this  Kule  of  Kewton 
can  be  interpreted  in  any  distinct  and  positive  manner, 
otherwise  than  as  enjoining  that,  in  the  task  of  induc- 
tion, we  employ  clear  ideas,  rigorous  reasoning,  and 
close  and  fair  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  hct&,  These  are,  no  doubt,  important 
and  fundamental  conditions  of  a  just  induction;  but 
in  this  injunction  we  find  no  peculiar  or  techxdcal 
criterion  by  which  we  may  satiny  ourselves  that  we 
are  right,  or  detect  our  errors.  Still,  of  such  general 
prudential  rules,  none  can  be  more  wise  than  one 
which  thus,  in  the  task  of  connecting  fiujts  by  means 
of  ideas,  recommends  that  the  ideas  be  clear,  tibe  fiw^ 
correct^  and  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  connects 
them,  without  a  flaw. 

14.  0/  the  Third  Eule.— The  Third  Rule,  that 
"qualities  which  are  observed  without  exception  be 
held  to  be  universal,*'  as  I  have  already  said,  seems  to 
be  intended  to  authorize  the  assertion  of  gravitation 
as  a  universal  attribute  of  matter.  We  formerly  stated, 
in  treating  of  Mechanical  Ideas',  that  this  application 
of  such  a  itule  appears  to  be  a  mode  of  reasoning  far 
from  conclusive.  The  assertion  of  the  universality  of 
any  property  of  bodies  must  be  grounded  upon  the 
reason  of  the  case,  and  not  upon  any  arbitraiy  maxim. 
Is  it  intended  by  this  Rule  to  prohibit  ajay  further  ex- 
amination how  far  gravity  is  an  original  property  of 
matter,  and  how  feuc  it  may  be  resolved  into  the  result 
of  other  agendes)  We  know  perfectly  well  that  this 
was  not  Newton's  intention;  since  the  cause  of  gravity 
was  a  point  which  he  propcx^ed  to  himself  as  a  sulject 
of  inquiry.  It  would  certainly  be  veiy  unphilosoplucal 
to  pretend,  by  this  Rule  of  Pliolosopluzing,  to  pr^udge 
the  question  of  such  hypotheses  as  that  of  MoBotti» 
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That  gravity  is  the  excess  of  the  electrical  attraction 
over  electrical  repulsion,  and  yet  to  adopt  this  hy- 
pothesis, would  be  to  suppose  electrical  forces  more 
truly  universal  than  gravity;  for  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  gravity,  being  the  inequality  of  the  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  is  only  an  accidental  and  partial 
relation  of  these  forces.  Nor  would  it  be  allowable  to 
urge  this  Kule  as  a  reason  of  assuming  that  double 
stars  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  a  force  varying 
according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance;  with- 
out examining,  as  Herschel  and  others  have  done,  the 
orbits  which  they  really  describe.  But  if  the  Rule 
is  not  available  in  such  cases,  what  is  its  real  value  and 
authority)  and  in  what  cases  are  they  exemplified) 

15.     In  a  former  work*,  it  was  shown  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  motion,  and  the  properties  of 
matter  which  these  involve,  are,  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  unavoidably  assumed  as  universally 
true.     It  was  further  shown,  that  although  our  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  and  properties  be  gathered  from  ex- 
perience, we  are  strongly  impelled,  (some  philosophers 
think,  authorized,)  to  look  upon  these  as  not  only  \mi- 
vcrsally,  but  necessarily  trua     It  was  also  stated,  that 
the  law  of  gravitation,  though  its  universality  may  be 
deemed  probable,  does  not  apparently  involve  the  same 
necessity  as  the  ^ndameutal  laws  of  motion.     But  it 
ivas  pointed   out  that  these  are  some  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  diffictilt  questions  of  the  whole  of  phi- 
losophy; involving  the  profound,  perhaps  insoluble, 
problem  of  the  identity  or  diveraity  of  Ideas  and 
TlungB.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  philosophical 
to  cut  these  Gordian  knots  by  peremptory  maxims, 
iFhich  encourage  us  to  decide  without  rendering  a 
reason.     Moreover,  it  appears  clear  that  the  reason 
vrhich  is  rendered  for  this  Rule  by  the  Newtonians  is 
quite  xmtenable;    namely,  that  we  know  extension, 
haitiiiesB,  and  inertia,  to  be  universal  qualities  of  bo- 
dies by  experience  alone,  and  t^t  we  have  the  same 
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evidence  of  experience  for  the  universality  of  gravita- 
tion. We  hare  already  observed  that  we  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  say  that  wejlnd  by  experience  all  bodies 
are  extended.  This  could  not  be  a  just  assertion, 
unless  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  our  finding  the 
contrary.  But  who  can  conceive  our  finding  by  ex- 
perience some  bodies  which  are  not  extended?  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  reason  given  for  the  Third 
Bule  of  Newton  involves  a  mistake  respecting  the 
nature  and  authority  of  experience.  And  the  Rule 
itself  cannot  be  applied  without  attempting  to  decide, 
by  the  casual  limits  of  observation,  questions  which 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  relations  of  ideas. 

16,  Of  tlie  Fourth  Rule. — Newton's  Fourth  Rule 
is,  that  "Propositions  collected  from  phenomena  by 
induction,  shsdl  be  held  to  be  true,  notwithstanding 
contrary  hypotheses;  but  shall  be  liable  to  be  rendered 
more  accurate,  or  to  have  their  exceptions  pointed  out> 
by  additional  study  of  phenomena."  This  Rule  con- 
tains little  more  than  a  general  a^ertion  of  the  autho- 
rity of  induction,  accompanied  by  Newton's  usual 
protest  against  hypotheses. 

The  really  valuable  part  of  the  Fourth  Rule  is  that 
which  implies  that  a  constant  verification,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, rectification,  of  truths  discovered  by  induction, 
should  go  on  in  the  scientific  world.  Even  when  the 
law  is,  or  appears  to  be,  most  certainly  exact  and  uni*» 
versal,  it  should  be  constantly  exhibited  to  us  afresh  in 
the  form  of  experience  and  observation.  This  is  neces* 
sary,  in  order  to  discover  exceptions  and  modifications 
if  such  exist :  and  if  the  law  be  rigorously  true,  the 
contemplation  of  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  will  best  give  us  that  clear  apprehension 
of  its  bearings  which  may  lead  us  to  see  the  ground  of 
its  truth. 

The  concluding  clause  of  this  Fourth  Rule  appears, 
at  first,  to  imply  that  all  inductive  propositions  are  to 
be  considered  as  merely  provisional  and  limited,  and 
never  secure  from  exception.  But  to  judge  thus  wonld 
be  to  underrate  the  stability  and  generality  of  scientific 
truths;  for  what  man  of  science  can  suppose  that  -we 
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shall  hereafter  discover  exceptions  to  the  universal 
gravitation  of  all  parts  of  the  solar  system  ?  And  it 
is  plain  that  the  author  did  not  intend  the  restric- 
tion to  be  applied  so  rigorously;  for  in  the  Third  Rule, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  he  authorizes  us  to  infer  uni- 
versal properties  of  matter  from  observation,  and  car- 
ries the  liberty  of  inductive  inference  to  its  full 
extent.  The  Third  Rule  appears  to  encourage  us  to 
assert  a  law  to  be  imiversal,  even  in  cases  in  which 
it  has  not  been  tried;  the  Fourth  Rule  seems  to  warn 
us  that  the  law  may  be  ^inaccurate,  even  in  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  tried.  Nor  is  either  of  these  sug- 
gestions erroneous;  but  both  the  universality  and  the 
rigorous  accuracy  of  our  laws  are  proved  by  reference 
to  Ideas  rather  than  to  Experience;  a  truth,  which, 
perhaps,  the  philosophers  of  Newton's  time  were  some- 
what disposed  to  overlook. 

17.  The  disposition  to  ascribe  all  our  knowledge  to 
Experience,  appears  in  Newton  and  the  Newtonians 
by  other  indications;  for  instance,  it  is  seen  in  their 
extreme  dislike  to  the  ancient  expressions  by  which 
the  principles  and  causes  of  phenomena  were  described, 
as  the  ooctiU  causes  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  ihe  forms 
of  the  Aristotelians,  which  had  been  adopted  by  Bacon. 
Newton  says^,  that  the  particles  of  matter  not  only 
possess  inertia,  but  also  active  principles,  as  gravity, 
fermentation,  cohesion;  he  adds,  "These  principles  I 
consider  not  as  Occidt  Qualities,  supposed  to  result 
from  the  Specific  Forms  of  things,  but  as  Greneral 
Laws  of  Nature,  by  which  the  tlungs  themselves  are 
formed:  their  truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena, 
though  their  causes  be  not  yet  discovered.  For  these 
are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only  are  occult. 
And  the  Aristotelians  gave  the  name  of  occidt  qiudUies, 
not  to  manifest  qualities,  but  to  such  qualities  only  as 
they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  bodies,  and  to  the  unknown 
eauses  of  manifest  effects :  such  as  would  be  the  causes 
of  gravity,  and  of  magnetick  and  electrick  attractions, 
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and  of  fermentations,  if  we  should  suppose  that  these 
forces  or  actions  arose  from  qualities  unknown  to  us, 
and  incapable  of  being  discovered  and  made  manifest 
Such  occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  therefore  of  late  years  have 
been  rejected.  To  tell  us  that  every  species  of  things 
is  endowed  with  an  occult  specific  quality  by  which  it 
acts  and  produces  manifest  effects,  is  to  tell  us  no- 
thing :  but  to  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of 
motion  from  phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us  how 
the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal  things  fol- 
low from  these  manifest  principles,  would  be  a  great 
step  in  philosophy,  though  the  causes  of  those  prin- 
ciples were  not  yet  discovered :  and  therefore  I  scruple 
not  to  propose  the  principles  of  motion  above  main- 
tained, they  being  of  very  general  extent,  and  leave 
their  causes  to  be  found  out." 

18.  All  that  is  here  said  is  highly  philosophical  and 
valuable ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  investigation  of 
specific  foTTna  in  the  sense  in  which  some  writers  had 
used  the  phrase,  was  by  no  means  a  frivolous  or  un- 
meaning object  of  inquiry.  Bacon  and  others  had  used 
/orm  as  equivalent  to  law\  If  we  could  ascertain 
that  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  a  crystal  from 
which  its  external  crystalline  form  and  other  proper- 
ties arise,  this  arrangement  would  be  the  interned /arm 
of  the  crystal.  If  the  imdulatory  theory  be  true,  the 
/arm  of  light  is  transverse  vibrations :  if  the  emission 
theory  be  maintained,  the  /arm  of  light  is  particles 
moving  in  straight  lines,  and  deflected  by  various 
forces.  Both  the  termsy /arm  and  law^  imply  an  ideal 
connexion  of  sensible  phenomena;  form  supposes  mat- 


>  N09,  Org.  L  U.  Aph.  a.    **Lioet  legtm,  cdoaqae  poragrapkoi^  forma- 

enim  in  Baton  nihil  existet  prater  rwn  nomine  intelligimns;  fMrmeartim 

corpora  individna,  edentia  actus  pa-  com  hoc  Tocabnlom  iaTalnerttk  ei 

ros  indlTiduoe  ex  lege ;  in  doctriuis  familiatKer  ooeorrat.'' 

tamen  iUa  ipsa  lex,  ejusqne  inquisl-  Aph.  17.    *'£adem  res  est  fimma 

tio,  et  inventio,  et  explicatio»  pro  calidi  vel/onnalamini%et  lexcalidi 

Aindamento  est  tarn  ad  sciendum  aut  lex  lominls." 
qnam  ad  operandum.    Eam  autem 
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ter  wldch  is  moulded  to  the  form ;  law  supposes  objects 
which  are  governed  by  the  law.  The  former  term 
refers  more  precisely  to  existences,  the  latter  to  occur- 
rences. The  latter  term  is  now  the  more  fiimiliar,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  better  metaphor :  but  the  former  also 
contains  the  essential  antithesis  which  belongs  to  the 
subject,  and  might  be  used  in  expressing  the  same  con- 
clusions. 

But  occult  causes,  employed  in  the  way  in  which 
Newton  describes,  had  certainly  been  very  prejudicial 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  stopping  inquiry  with 
a  mere  word.  The  absurdity  of  such  pretended  expla- 
nations had  not  escaped  ridicule.  The  pretended  phy- 
sician in  the  comedy  gives  an  example  of  an  occidt 
cause  or  virtue. 

Mihi  demandatur 
A  doctissimo  Doctore 
Quare  Opium  facit  dormire: 
Et  ego  reapondeo. 
Quia  est  in  eo 
Viriut  cbrmilivaf 
Gajus  natura  est  sensus  assoupire. 

19.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  view  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  quotation  just  given  from  Newton  is 
the  distinct  separation,  already  noticed  as  peculiarly 
brought  into  prominence  by  him,  of  the  determination 
of  the  lauoa  of  phenomena,  and  the  investigation  of 
their  ca/uses.  The  maxim,  that  the  former  inquiry 
must  precede  the  latter,  and  that  if  the  general  laws 
of  fisuAs  be  discovered,  the  result  is  higUy  valuable, 
although  the  causes  remain  unknown,  is  extremely 
important;  and  had  not,  I  think,  ever  been  so  strongly 
and  clearly  stated,  till  Newton  both  repeatedly  pro- 
mulgated the  precept,  and  added  to  it  the  weight  of 
the  most  striking  examples. 

"We  have  seen*  that  Newton,  along  with  views  the 
most  just  and  important  concerning  the  nature  and 
methods  of  science,  had  something  of  the  tendency, 
prevalent  in  his  time,  to  suspect  or  reject,  at  least 
speculatively,  all  elements  of  knowledge  except  ob- 
servatioiL      This  tendency  was,  however,  in  him  so 
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corrected  and  restrained  by  his  own  wonderful  sagacity 
and  mathematical  habits,  that  it  scarcely  led  to  any 
opinion  which  we  might  not  safely  adopt.  But  we 
must  now  consider  the  cases  in  which  this  tendency 
operated  in  a  more  unbalanced  manner,  and  led  to  the 
assertion  of  doctrines  which,  if  consistently  followed, 
would  destroy  the  very  foimdations  of  ail  general  and 
certain  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
Locks  and  his  French  Followers. 


I.  TN  the  constant  opposition  and  struggle  of  the 
X  schools  of  philosophy,  which  consider  our  Senses 
and  our  Ideas  respectively,  as  the  principal  sources  of 
our  knowledge,  we  have  seen  that  at  the  period  of 
which  we  now  treat,  the  tendency  was  to  exalt  the 
external  and  disparage  the  internal  element.  The  dis- 
position to  ascribe  our  knowledge  to  observation  alone, 
had  already,  in  Bacon's  time,  led  him  to  dwell  to  a 
disproportionate  degree  upon  that  half  of  his  subject ; 
and  had  tinged  Newton's  expressions,  though  it  had 
not  biassed  his  practice.  But  this  partiality  soon  as- 
sumed a  more  prominent  shape,  becoming  extreme  in 
Locke,  and  extravagant  in  those  who  professed  to 
follow  hinL 

Indeed  Locke  appears  to  owe  his  popularity  and 
influence  as  a  popular  writer  mainly  to  his  being  one 
of  the  first  to  express,  in  a  plain  and  unhesitating 
manner,  opinions  which  had  for  some  time  been  ripen- 
ing in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cultivated 
public.  Hobbes  had  abr^y  promulgated  the  main 
doctrines  which  Locke  aflerwwxls  urged,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  knowledge :  but 
in  him  these  doctrines  were  combined  with  offensive 
opinions  on  points  of  morals,  government,  and  religion, 
ao  that  their  access  to  general  &vour  was  impeded: 
and  it  was  to  Locke  that  they  were  indebted  for  the 
extensive  influence  which  they  soon  after  obtained 
Locke  owed  this  authority  mainly  to  the  intellectual 
circumstances  of  the  tima  Although  a  writer  of 
great  merit,  he  by  no  means  possesses  such  metaphysi- 
cal acuteness  or  such  philosophical  largeness  of  view, 
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or  such  a  cliann  of  writing,  as  must  neoessanly  give 
him  the  high  place  he  has  held  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  But  he  came  at  a  period  when  the  reign  of 
Ideas  was  tottering  to  its  &I1.  All  the  most  active 
and  ambitious  spirits  had  gone  over  to  the  new  opinions, 
and  were  prepared  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  iJxperiment,  then  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  brilliant  condition,  and  full  of  still  brighter  pro- 
mise. There  were,  indeed,  a  few  learned  and  thought- 
ful men  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  empire  of 
Ideas ;  partly,  it  may  be,  fix)m  a  too  fond  attachment 
to  ancient  systems;  but  partly,  also,  because  they  knew 
that  there  were  subjects  of  vast  importance,  in  which 
experience  did  not  form  the  whole  foundation  of  our 
knowledge.  They  knew,  too,  that  many  of  the  plau- 
sible tenets  of  the  new  philosophy  were  revives  of 
fidlacies  which  had  been  discussed  and  refuted  in  an- 
cient times.  But  the  advocates  of  mere  experience 
came  on  with  a  vast  store  of  weighty  truth  among 
their  artillery,  and  with  the  energy  which  the  advance 
usually  bestows.  The  ideal  system  of  philosophy  could, 
for  the  present,  make  no  effectual  resistance;  Locke, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  assault,  became 
the  hero  of  his  day  :  and  his  name  has  been  used  as 
the  watchword  of  those  who  adhere  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  senses  up  to  our  own  times. 

2.  Locke  himself  did  not  assert  the  exclusive  au- 
thority of  the  senses  in  the  extreme  unmitigated 
manner  in  which  some  who  call  themselves  his  disci* 
pies  have  done.  But  this  is  the  common  lot  of  the 
leaders  of  revolutions,  for  they  are  usually  bound  by 
some  ties  of  affection  and  habit  to  the  previous  state 
of  things,  and  would  not  destroy  all  traces  of  that 
condition  :  while  their  followers  attend,  not  to  their 
inconsistent  wishes,  but  to  the  meaning  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself;  and  carry  out,  to  their  genuine  and  com- 
plete results,  the  principles  which  won  the  victory, 
and  which  have  been  brought  out  more  sharp  from 
the  conflict  Thus  Locke  himself  does  not  assert  that 
all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  Sensation,  but  from 
Sensation  and  Reflection.    But  it  was  easily  seen  that^ 
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^n  tluB  assertion,  two  very  heterogeneous  elements 
were  conjoined :  that  while  to  pronounce  Sensation 
the  origin  of  ideas,  is  a  clear  decided  tenet,  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  which  determines  the  general 
character  of  our  philosophy;  to  make  the  same  decla- 
ration concerning  Reflection,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
Tagae  and  ambiguous;  since  reflection  may  either  be 
resolved  into  a  mere  modification  of  sensation,  as  was 
done  by  one  school,  or  may  mean  all  that  the  opposite 
school  opposes  to  sensation,  under  the  name  of  Ideas. 
Hence  tiie  clear  and  strong  impression  which  feistened 
upon  men's  minds,  and  which  dbes  in  fact  represent 
aU  the  systematic  and  consistent  part  of  Locke's  phi- 
losophy, was,  that  in  it  all  our  ideas  are  represented 
as  derived  from  Sensation. 

3.     We  need  not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  into  which  Locke  fell ;  as  all  must 
Mi  into  inconsistencies  who  recognize  no  source  of 
knowledge  except  the  sensea     Thus  he  maintains  that 
our  Idea  of  Space  is  derived  from  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch ;  our  Idea  of  Solidity  from  the  touch  alone. 
Our  Notion  of  Substance  is  an  imknown  support  of 
unknown  qualities,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  Indian 
£Etble  of  the  tortoise  which  supports  the  elephant,  which 
supports  the  world.     Our  Notion  of  Power  or  Cause 
is  in  like  manner  got  from  the  senses.     And  yet, 
though  these  ideas  are  thus  mere  fragments  of  our 
experience,  Locke  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them 
necessity  and  universality  when  they  occur  in  pro- 
positions.    Thus  he  maintains  the  necessary  truth  of 
geometrical  properties :  he  asserts  that  the  resistance 
arising  from  solidity  is  absolutely  insurmountable  * ;  he 
conceives  that  nothing    short    of  Omnipotence  can 
annihilate  a  particle  of  matter';  and  he  has  no  mis- 
givings in  arguing  upon  the  axiom  that  Every  thing 
xnost  have  a  cause.     He  does  not  perceive  that,  upon 
his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  we 
can  bave  no  right  to  make  any  of  these  assertions.    If 
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our  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  concern  the  exter- 
nal world  were  wholly  derived  from  experience,  all 
that  we  could  venture  to  say  would  be, — ^that  geome- 
trical properties  of  figures  are  true  cb8  fa/r  (M  toe  have 
tried  them; — ^that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  a  solid 
body  being  reduced  to  occupy  less  space  by  pressure, 
or  of  a  material  substance  annihilated  by  natural 
means; — and  that  wherever  we  have  exammedy  we  have 
found  that  every  change  has  had  a  cause.  Experience 
can  never  entitle  us  to  declare  that  what  she  has  not 
seen  is  impossible;  still  less,  that  things  which  she  can 
not  see  are  certain.  •  Locke  himself  intended  to  throw 
no  doubt  upon  the  certainty  of  either  human  or  divine 
knowledge;  but  his  principles,  when  men  discarded 
the  temper  in  which  he  applied  them,  and  the  checks 
to  their  misapplication  which  he  conceived  that  he 
had  provided,  easily  led  to  a  very  comprehensive  skep- 
ticism. His  doctrines  tended  to  dislodge  from  their 
true  bases  the  most  indisputable  parts  of  knowledge; 
as,  for  example,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  It  may 
well  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  they  shook  the  foun- 
dations of  many  other  parts  of  knowledge  in  the  minds 
of  common  thinkers. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  consequences  of  the 
overthrow  of  ideas  showed  themselves  in  the  specula- 
tive world.  I  have  already  in  a  previous  work' 
mentioned  Hume*s  skeptical  inferences  from  Locke's 
maxim,  that  we  have  no  ideas  except  those  which 
we  acquire  by  experience;  and  the  doctrines  set  up 
in  opposition  to  this  by  the  metaphysicians  of  C^- 
many.  I  might  trace  the  progress  of  the  sensational 
opinions  in  Britain  till  the  reaction  took  place  here 
idso :  but  they  were  so  much  more  clearly  and  deed- 
dedly  followed  out  in  France,  that  I  shall  pursue 
their  history  in  that  country. 

4.  The  French  Followera  of  Loche^  CondiUcbCy  <kc, — - 
Most  of  the  French  writers  who  adopted  Locke's  lead- 
ing doctrines,  rejected  the  ^'  Befledtion,"  which  formed 


*  Hittory  qf  Ideas^  b.  liL  &  UL    Modem  Opinions  rvpecttng  tlie  Idea  <^ 
Cause. 
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an  anomalous  part  of  his  pliilosophy,  and  declared  that 
Sensation  alone  was  the  source  of  ideas.  Among  these 
writers,  Condillac  was  the  most  distinguished.  He 
expressed  the  leading  tenet  of  their  school  in  a  clear 
and  pointed  manner  by  saying  that  ^^All  ideas  are 
transformed  sensations."  We  have  already  considered 
this  phrase*,  and  need  not  here  dwell  upon  it. 

Opinions  such  as  these  tend  to  annihilate,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  two  co-ordinate  elements  of  our 
knowledge.  Yet  they  were  fitr  from  being  so  preju- 
dicial to  the  progress  of  science,  or  even  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  science,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  One 
reason  of  this  was,  that  they  were  practically  corrected, 
especially  among  the  cultivators  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
by  the  study  of  mathematics;  for  that  study  did  really 
supply  all  that  was  requisite  on  the  ideal  side  of  sci- 
ence, so  j&ir  as  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  number, 
were  concerned,  and  partly  also  with  regard  to  the  idea 
of  cause  and  some  others.  And  the  methods  of  disco- 
very, though  the  philosophy  of  them  made  no  material 
advance,  were  piuctically  employed  with  so  much  ac- 
tivity, and  in  so  many  various  subjects,  that  a  certain 
kind  of  prudence  and  skill  in  tlus  employment  was 
very  widely  difiused. 

5.  Importance  of  La/nguage, — In  one  respect  this 
school  of  metaphysicians  rendered  a  very  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  philosophy  of  science.  They  brought  into 
prominent  notice  the  great  importance  of  words  and 
terms  in  the  formation  and  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  office  of  language  is  not  only  to 
convey  and  preserve  our  thoughts,  but  to  perform  the 
analysis  in  which  reasoning  consists.  They  were  led 
to  tiiis  train  of  speculation,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
taking  pure  mathematical  science  as  their  standard 
example  of  substantial  knowledge.  Condillac,  reject- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  almost  all  those  ideas  on  which 
universal  and  demonstrable  truths  must  be  based, 
was  still  not  at  all  disposed  to  question  the  reality  of 
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human  knowledge  ;  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  zealous 
admirer  of  the  evidence  and  connexion  which  appear 
in  those  sciences  which  have  the  ideas  of  space  and 
number  for  their  foundation,  especially  the  latter.  He 
looked  for  the  grounds  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of 
the  knowledge  which  these  sciences  contain;  and  found 
them,  as  he  conceived,  in  the  nature  of  the  lariguage 
which  they  employ.  The  Signs  which  are  used  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra  enable  us  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  identity  of  the  same  quantity  under  all  the 
forms  which,  by  composition  and  decomposition^  it 
may  be  made  to  assume;  and  these  Signs  also  not 
only  express  the  operations  which  are  performed,  but 
suggest  the  extension  of  the  operations  according  to 
analogy.  Algebra,  according  to  him,  is  only  a  very 
perfect  language ;  and  language  answers  its  purpose  of 
leading  us  to  truth,  by  possessing  the  characteristics  of 
algebra.  Words  are  the  symbols  of  certain  groups  of 
impressions  or  facts ;  they  axe  so  selected  and  applied 
as  to  exhibit  the  analogies  which  prevail  among  these 
^ts ;  and  these  analogies  are  the  truths  of  which  our 
knowledge  consists.  "  Every  language  is  an  analytical 
method;  every  analytical  method  is  a  language';'* 
these  were  the  truths  "alike  new  and  simple,"  as  he 
held,  which  he  conceived  that  he  had  demonstrated. 
"  The  art  of  speaking,  the  art  of  writing,  the  art  of 
reasoning,  the  art  of  thinking,  are  only,  at  bottom,  one 
and  the  same  art^"  Each  of  these  operatioiu  consists 
in  a  succession  of  analytical  operations;  and  words  are 
the  marks  by  which  we  are  able  to  fix  our  minds  upon 
the  steps  of  this  ana]y8i& 

6.  The  analysis  of  our  impressions  and  notions 
does  in  reality  lead  to  Iruth,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the 
identity  of  the  whole  with  its  parts,  as  Condillac  held, 
but  also  in  virtue  of  certain  Ideas  which  govern  the 
i^nthesis  of  our  sensations,  and  which  contain  the 
elements  of  universal  truths,  as  we  have  all  along  en* 
deavoured  to  show.  But  although  Condillac  overlooked 
or  rejected  this  doctrine,  the  importance  of  words,  as 
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mftrkJDg  the  snccessiye  steps  of  this  synthesis  and 
analysis,  is  not  less  than  he  represented  it  to  be.   Every 
truth,  once  established  by  induction  from  &cts,  when 
it  IB  become  fSmiiliar  under  a  brief  and  precise  form 
of  expression,  becomes  itself  a'  fact ;  and  is  capable  of 
being  employed,  along  with  other  fislcts  of  a  like  kind, 
as  the  materials  of  fresh  inductions.    In  this  successive 
process,  the  term,  like  the  cord  of  a  fagot,  both  binds 
together  the  facts  which  it  includes,  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  manage  the  assemblage  as  a  single  thing.     On 
occasion  of  most  discoveries  in  science,  the  selection  of 
a  technical  term  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proceeding. 
In  the  Huiory  of  Science,  we  have  had  numerous  op- 
portunities of  remarking  this ;  and  the  List  of  techni<»J 
terms  given  as  an  Index  to  that  work,  refers  us,  bv 
almost  every  word,  to  one  such  occasion.     And  these 
terms,  which  thus  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
formation  of  science,  and  which  constitute  its  language, 
do  also  offer  the  means  of  analyzing  its  truths,  each 
into  iU  constituent  truths;  and  these  into  facts  more 
special,  till  the  original  foundations  of  our  most  gene- 
nd  propositions  are  deariy  exhibited.     The  relations 
of  general  and  particular  truths  are  most  evidently 
represented  hj  the  Inductive  Tables  given  in  Book  II. 
of  the  Novum  Orgcmon  BenovcUmn,     But  each  step 
in  each  of  these  Tables  has  its  proper  form  of  ex- 
pression, £uniliar  among  the  cultivators  of  science ; 
and  the  analysis  which  our  Tables  di^lay,  is  com- 
mooly  peifonned  in  men's  minds,  when  it  becomes 
nacessary,  by  fixing  the  attention  successively  upon  a 
aeries  of  words,  not  upon  the  lines  of  a  Table.    Lan- 
^roace  offers  to  the  mind  such  a  scale  or  ladder  as  the 
Table  offersi  to  the  eye ;  and  since  such  Tables  present 
to  11%  as  we  have  said,  the  Logic  of  Induction,  that  is, 
the  formal  conditions  of  the  soundness  of  our  reasoning 
£rom  facts,  we  may  with  propriety  say  that  a  just  ana- 
lysis  of  the  meaning  of  words  is  an  essential  portion  of 
"fyAictive  Logic 

In.  saying  this,  we  must  not  forget  that  a  decom- 
position of  general  truths  into  ideas,  as  well  as  into 
f/usta,    belongs  to  our  philosophy;  but  the  point  we 
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have  here  to  remark,  is  the  essential  importance  of 
words  to  the  latter  of  these  processes.  And  this  point 
had  not  ever  had  its  due  weight  assigned  to  it  till  the 
time  of  Condillac  and  other  followers  of  Locke,  who 
pursued  their  speculations  in  the  spirit  I  have  just 
described.  The  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  terms  is 
the  most  considerable  addition  to  the  philosophy  of 
science  which  has  been  made  since  the  time  of  Bacon  ^ 

7.  The  Fremk  Encyclopedista, — ^The  French  Ency- 
dopediey  published  in  1751,  of  which  Diderot  and  Di- 
lembert  were  the  editors,  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  leading  characters  of  European  philosophy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
writers  in  this  work  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
school  of  Locke  and  Condillac;  and  we  may  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  them,  in  order  to  bring  into  view 
one  or  two  points  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
said  of  that  schooL  The  Discowrs  PrUmimaire,  written 
by  Dalembert,  is  celebrated  as  containing  a  view  of 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  connexion  and 
classification  of  the  sciences. 

A  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists, as  of  the  School  of  Locke  in  general,  is  to  reject 
all  ideal  principles  of  connexion  among  facts,  as  some- 
thing which  experience,  the  only  source  of  true  know- 
ledge, does  not  give.  Hence  all  certain  knowledge 
consists  only  in  the  recognition  of  the  same  thing  un- 
der different  aspects,  or  different  forms  of  expression. 
Axioms  are  not  the  result  of  an  original  relation  of 
ideas,  but  of  the  use,  or  it  may  be  the  abuse  **,  of  words. 
In  like  manner,  the  propositions  of  Geometry  are  a 
series  of  modifications,— of  distortions,  so  to  speak, — 
of  one  original  truth;  much  as  if  the  proposition  were 
stated  in  the  successive  forms  of  expression  presented 
by  a  language  which  was  constantly  growing  more  and 


'  since  the  selection  and  construe-  dples,  should  be  laid  down  for  the 

tion  of  tenns  is  thus  a  matter  of  so  performance  of  this  operation.  Some 

much  consequence  in  the  formation  such  rules  are  accordingly  suggested 

of  science,  it  is  proper  that  STstema-  in  b.  ir.  of  the  ^on.  Oiy- !<«»> 
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more  aridficiaL  Several  of  the  sciences  which  rest 
upon  physical  principles,  that  is,  (sajB  the  writer,) 
truths  of  experience  or  simple  hypotheses,  have  only 
an  experimental  or  hypothetical  certainty.  Impene- 
trability added  to  the  idea  of  extent  is  a  mystery  in 
addition :  the  nature  of  motion  is  a  riddle  for  philoso- 
phers :  the  metaphysical  principle  of  the  laws  of  per- 
cussion is  equally  concealed  from  them.  The  more 
profoundly  they  study  the  idea  of  matter  and  of  the 
properties  which  represent  it,  the  more  obscure  this 
idea  becomes;  the  more  completely  does  it  escape 
them. 

8.  This  is  a  very  common  style  of  reflection,  even 
down  to  our  own  times.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  concerning  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  space,  of 
force  and  resistance,  of  substance,  external  quality, 
and  the  like,  we  know  enough  to  make  these  Ideas  the 
grounds  of  certain  and  universal  truths; — enough  to 
supply  us  with  axioms  from  which  we  can  demonstra- 
tively reason.  If  men  wish  for  any  other  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  matter  than  that  which  ideas,  and' 
fiacts  conformable  to  idea^^  give  them,  undoubtedly 
their  desire  will  be  frustrated,  and  they  will  be  left  in 
a  mysterious  vacancy;  for  it  does  not  appear  how  sudi 
knowledge  as  they  aj^  for  could  be  knowledge  at  alL 
But  in  reality,  this  complaint  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  things  proceeds  from  the  rejection  of 
ideas,  and  the  assumption  of  the  senses  alone  as  the 
ground  of  knowledge.  ^'  Observation  and  calculation 
are  the  only  sources  of  truth :"  this  is  the  motto  of 
ibe  school  of  which  we  now  speak.  And  its  import 
amounts  to  this : — that  they  reject  all  ideas  except  the 
idea  of  number,  and  recognize  the  modifications  which 
parts  undergo  by  addition  and  subtraction  as  the  only 
modes  in  which  true  propositions  are  generated.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  assemblages  of  hcta :  the  truths  of 
science  are  assertions  of  the  identity  of  things  which 
are  the  same.  "  By  the  avowal  of  almost  all  philoso- 
phers," says  a  writer  of  this  school^  ''the  most  sublime 
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tmths,  when  once  simplified  and  reduced  to  their  low- 
est terms,  are  conveited  into  &cts,  and  thenceforth 
present  to  the  mind  only  this  proposition;  the  white  is 
white,  the  black  is  black." 

These  statements  are  true  in  what  they  positively 
assert,  but  they  involve  error  in  the  denial  which  by 
implication  they  convey.  *  It  is  true  that  observation 
and  demonstration  are  the  only  sources  of  scientific 
truth;  but  then,  demonstration  may  be  founded  on 
other  grounds  besides  the  elementary  properties  of 
number.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  is 
but  the  assertion  of  a  general  fiict;  but  ^is  is  so,  not 
because  a  sound  theory  does  not  involve  ideas,  but  be- 
cause our  apprehension  of  a  &ct  does. 

9.  Another  characteristic  indication  of  the  temper 
of  the  Encyclopedists  and  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong,  is  the  importance  by  them  assigned  to  those 
practical  Arts  which  mimsfcer  to  man's  comfort  and 
convenience.  Not  only,  in  the  body  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, are  the  Mechanical  Arts  placed  side  by  aide 
with  the  Sciences,  and  treated  at  great  length;  but  in 
the  Preliminary  Discourse,  the  preference  assigned  to 
the  liberal  over  the  mechanical  Arts  is  treated  as  a 
prejudice  *°,  and  the  value  of  science  is  spoken  of  as 
measured  by  its  utility.  "  The  discovery  of  the  Mari- 
ner's Compass  is  not  less  advantageous  to  the  human 
race  than  the  explanation  of  its  properties  would  be  to 
physics. — ^Why  should  we  not  esteem  those  to  whom 
we  owe  the  fusee  and  the  escapement  of  watches  as 
much  as  the  inventors  of  Algebra?'*  And  in  the  clas- 
sification of  sciences  which  accompanies  the  Discoursey 
the  labours  of  artisans  of  all  kinds  have  a  place. 

This  classification  of  the  various  branches  of  sdenoe 
contained  in  the  Dissertation  is  often  spoken  o£  It 
has  for  its  basis  the  classification  proposed  by  Bacon, 
in  which  the  parts  of  human  knowledge  are  aiTanged 
according  to  the  Acuities  of  the  mind  in  which  they 
originate;  and  these  Acuities  are  taken,  both  by  Baoon 
and  by  Dalembert,  as  Memory,  Reason,  and  Imagi- 
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nation.  The  insuffici6n<r|r  of  Bacon's  arrangement  as  a 
scientific  classification  is  so  glaring,  that  the  adoption 
of  it,  with  only  superficial  modifications,  at  the  period 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  want 
of  original  thought  and  real  philosophy  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak. 

lo.  We  need  not  trace  further  the  opinion  which 
derives  aU  our  knowledge  from  the  senses  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  philosophy  of  Science.  Its  declared  aim 
is  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  the  knowledge  of  Facts; 
and  it  rejects  aU  inquiries  which  involve  the  Idea  of 
Cause,  and  similar  Ideas,  describing  them  as  ''meta- 
physical,'' or  in  some  other  damnatory  way.  It  pror 
fesses,  indeed,  to  discard  all  Ideas;  but,  as  we  have 
long  ago  seen,  some  Ideas  or  other  are  inevitably  in- 
cluded even  in  the  simplest  Facts.  Accordingly  the 
speculations  of  this  school  are  compelled  to  retain  the 
relations  of  Position,  Succession,  Number  and  Resem- 
blance, which  are  rigorously  ideal  relations.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Sensation,  in  order  to  be  consistent^  ought 
to  reject  these  Ideas  along  with  the  rest^  and  to  deny 
alto|^9ther  the  possibility  of  general  knowledge. 

When  the  opinions  of  the  Sensational  School  had 
gone  to  an  extreme  length,  a  Keaction  naturally  began 
to  take  place  in  men's  minds.  Such  have  been  the 
alternations  of  opinion,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human 
speculation.  Man  may  perhaps  have  existed  in  an 
original  condition  in  which  he  was  only  aware  of  the 
impressions  of  Sense;  but  his  first  attempts  to  analyse 
his  perceptions  brought  under  his  notice  Ideas  as  a 
separate  element,  essential  to  the  existence  of  know- 
ledge. Ideas  were  thenceforth  almost  the  sole  subject 
of  the  study  of  philosophers ;  of  Plato  and  his  disci- 
ples, professedly;  of  Aristotle,  and  still  more  of  the 
followers  and  commentators  of  Aristotle,  practically. 
And  this  continued  till  the  time  of  Galileo,  when  the 
authority  of  the  Senses  again  began  to  be  asserted; 
for  it  was  shown  by  the  great  discoveries  which  were 
then  made,  that  the  Senses  had  at  least  some  share  in 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  As  discoveries  more 
nnmerous  and  more  striking  were  supplied  by  Obser- 
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vation,  the  world  gradually  passed  over  to  the  opinion 
that  the  share  which  had  been  ascribed  to  Ideas  in  the 
formation  of  real  knowledge  was  altogether  a  delusion, 
and  that  Sensation  alone  was  true.  But  when  this 
was  asserted  as  a  general  doctrine,  both  its  manifest 
falsity  and  its  alarming  consequences  roused  men's 
minds,  and  made  them  recoil  from  the  extreme  point 
to  which  they  were  approaching.  Philosophy  again 
oscillated  back  towards  Ideas ;  and  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  in  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  minds, 
this  regression  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Sensational 
School  is  at  present  the  prevailing  movement.  We 
shall  conclude  our  review  by  noticing  a  few  indications 
of  this  state  of  things. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Reaction  against  the  Sensational  School. 


I.  TT7HEN  Locke's  Essay  appeared,  it  was  easily 
▼  T  seen  that  its  tendency  was  to  urge,  in  a  much 
more  rigorous  sense  than  had  previously  been  usual, 
the  ancient  maxim  of  Aristotle,  adopted  by  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages,  that  "nothing  exists  in  the 
intellect  but  what  has  entered  by  the  senses."  Leib- 
nitz expressed  in  a  pointed  manner  the  limitation  with 
which  this  doctrine  had  always  been  understood.  "  Ni- 
hil est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu; — 
nempey^  he  added,  **nm  intelkctus  ipseJ*  To  this  it 
has  been  objected*,  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  in- 
teUect  is  in  the  intellect.  But  this  remark  is  obvi- 
ously frivolous;  for  the  fiEkCulties  of  the  understanding 
(which  are  what  the  alignment  against  the  Sensationid 
School  requires  us  to  reserve)  may  be  said  to  be  m  the 
understanding,  with  as  much  justice  as  we  may  assert 
there  are  in  it  the  impressions  derived  from  sense. 
And  when  we  take  account  of  these  faculties,  and 
of  the  Ideas  to  which,  by  their  operation,  we  neces- 
sarily subordinate  our  apprehension  of  phenomena,  we 
are  led  to  a  refutation  of  the  philosophy  which  makes 
phenomena,  unconnected  by  Ideas,  the  source  of  all 
knowledge.  The  succeeding  opponents  of  the  Lockian 
school  insisted  uiK)n  and  developed  in  various  ways 
this  remark  of  Leibnitz,  or  some  equivalent  view. 

2.  It  was  by  inquiries  into  the  foundations  of 
Morals  that  English  philosophers  were  led  to  question 
the  truth  of  Locke's  theory.     Dr.  Price,  in  his  Review 
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of  ths  Principal  Questions  in  Morals^  first  published 
in  1757,  maintained  that  we  cannot  with  propriety 
assert  all  our  ideas  to  be  derived  from  sensation  and 
reflection.  He  pointed  out,  very  steadily,  the  other 
source.  "The  power,  I  assert,  that  ur^dersta/ndsy  or 
the  faculty  within  us  that  discerns  trutky  and  that 
compares  dl  the  objects  of  thought  and  judges  of  them, 
is  a  spring  of  new  ideas'."  And  he  exhibits  the  anti- 
thesis in  various  forms.  "Were  not  serise  and  knowledge 
entirely  different^  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  sensible 
impressions,  such  as  light,  colours  and  sounds,  and  in- 
quire no  further  about  them,  at  least  when  the  im- 
pressions are  strong  and  vigorous:  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  necessarily  desire  some  further  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  and  can  never  be  satisfied  till  we  have 
subjected  them  to  the  survey  of  reason.  Sense  presents 
particula/r  forms  to  the  mind,  but  cannot  rise  to  any 
general  ideas.  It  is  the  intellect  that  examines  and 
compares  the  presented  forms,  that  rises  above  indi- 
viduals to  universal  and  abstract  ideas;  and  thus  looks 
downward  upon  objects,  takes  in  at  one  view  an  in- 
finity of  particulars,  and  is  capable  of  discovering 
general  truths.  Sense  sees  only  the  outside  of  things, 
reason  acquaints  itself  with  their  natures.  Sensation 
is  only  a  mode  of  feeling  in  the  mind ;  but  knowledge 
implies  an  active  and  vital  energy  in  the  mind'.*' 

3.  The  necessity  of  refuting  Hume's  inferences  from 
the  mere-sensation  system  led  other  writers  to  limit,  in 
various  ways,  their  assent  to  Locke.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  a  number  of  intelligent  metaphysi- 
cians in  Scotland,  as  Beid,  Beattie,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Thomas  Brown.  Thus  Beid  asserts ^  "that  the 
account  which  Mr.  Locke  himself  gives  of  the  Idea  of 
Power  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his  favourite  doctrine, 
that  all  our  simple  ideas  have  their  origin  from  sensa- 
tion or  reflection."  Beid  remarks,  that  our  memory 
and  our  reasoning  power  come  in  for  a  share  in  the 
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origin  of  this  idea :  and  in  speaking  of  reasoning,  He 
obviously  assumes  the  axiom  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause.  By  succeeding  writers  of  this  school, 
the  assumption  of  the  fundamental  principles,  to  which 
our  nature  in  such  cases  irresistibly  directs  us,  is  more 
clearly  pointed  out.  Thus  Stewart  defends  the  form 
of  expression  used  by  Price^:  "A  variety  of  intuitive 
judgments  might  be  mentioned,  involving  simple  ideas, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  to  any  origin  but  to  the 
power  which  enables  us  to  form  these  judgment&  Thus 
it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth  that  the  sensations  of 
which  I  am  conscious,  and  all  those  I  remember,  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  bein^  which  I  call  myself  » 
Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment  involving  the  simple 
idea  of  Identity,  In  like  manner,  the  changes  which 
I  perceive  in  ^e  imiverse  impress  me  with  a  convic- 
tion that  some  cause  must  have  operated  to  produce 
them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment  involving  the 
simple  Idea  of  Causation.  When  we  consider  the 
adjacent  angles  made  by  a  straight  line  standing  upon 
another,  and  perceive  that  their  sum  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  the  judgment  we  form  involves  a  simple 
idea  of  Eqruality.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Reason 
or  the  Understanding  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not 
80  exceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking  as  has  been  some- 
times supposed.  According  to  Locke,  Sense  furnishes 
oor  ideas,  and  Reason  perceives  their  agreements  and 
disagreements.  But  IJie  truth  is,  that  these  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  are  in  many  instances,  sim- 
ple ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given;  and  of 
which  the  origin  must  therefore  be  referred  to  Reason, 
according  to  Locke's  own  doctrine."  This  view,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Reason  or  Understanding  is  the 
source  of  certain  simple  ideas,  such  as  Identity,  Causa- 
tioii,  Equality,  which  ideas  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  intuitive  judgments  which  we  form,  when  we 
recognize  fundament  truths  of  science,  approaches 
Yerj  near  in  effect  to  the  doctrine  which  in  sevend  works 
I  luive  presented,  of  Fundamental  Ideas  belonging  to 
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eacli  science,  and  manifesting  themselyes  in  the  axioms 
of  the  science.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  by 
attempting  to  enumerate  these  ideas  and  axioms,  so  as 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  whole  body  of  physical 
science,  and  by  endeavouring,  as  fsur  as  possible,  to 
simplify  and  connect  each  group  of  such  Ideas,  I 
have  at  least  given  a  more  systematic  form  to  t^is 
doctrine.  I  have,  moreover,  traced .  it  into  many 
consequences  to  which  it  necessarily  leads,  but  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  meta- 
physicians of  the  Scotch  school.  But  I  gladly  acknow- 
le^e  my  obligations  to  the  writers  of  that  school; 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  near  agreement  of  my  views 
on  such  points  with  theirs,  there  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing the  system  of  philosophy  which  I  have  presented, 
to  be  that  to  which  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men, 
who  have  meditated  on  such  subjects,  are  generally 
tending. 

4.  As  a  further  instance  that  such  a  tendency  is 
at  work,  I  may  make  a  quotation  from  an  eminent 
English  philosophical  writer  of  another  school.  "If 
you  will  be  at  the  pains,"  says  Archbishop  Whately*, 
"  carefully  to  analyze  the  simplest  description  you  hear 
of  any  transaction  or  state  of  things,  you  will  find  that 
the  process  which  almost  invariably  takes  place  is,  in 
logical  language,  this :  that  each  individual  has  in  his 
mind  certain  major  premises  or  principles  relative  to 
the  subject  in  question; — ^that  observation  of  what 
actually  presents  itself  to  the  senses,  supplies  min(»r 
premises;  and  that  the  statement  given  (and  which  is 
reported  as  a  thing  experienced)  consists,  in  &ct,  of 
the  concliisions  drawn  firom  the  combinations  of  these 
premises."  The  mi^or  premises  here  spoken  of  are 
the  Fundamental  Ideas,  and  the  Axioms  and  Proposi- 
tions to  which  they  l«Mi;  and  whatever  is  regarded 
as  a  fact  of  observation  is  necessarily  a  conclusion  in 
which  these  propositions  are  assumed;  for  these  ooa- 
tain,  as  we  have  said,  the  conditions  of  our  experience. 
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Our  experience  conforms  to  these  axioms  and  their 
consequences,  whether  or  not  the  connexion  be  stated 
in  a  logical  manner^  by  means  of  premises  and  a  con- 
clusion. 

5.     The  same  persuasion  is  also  suggested  by  the 
course  which  the  study  of  metaphysics  has  taken  of 
late  years  in  France.     In  that  country,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Sensational  System,  which  was  considered  as 
the  neoessaiy  consequence  of  the  revolution  begun  by 
Locke,  obtained  a  more  complete  ascendancy  than  it 
did  in  England;  and  in  that  country  too,  the  reaction, 
among  metaphysical  and  moral  writers,  when  its  time 
came,  was  more  decided  and  rapid  than  it  was  among 
Locke's  own  countrymen.     It  would  appear  that  M. 
lATomiguidre  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  expression  to 
this  feeling,  of  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
sensational  philosophy.     He  b^an  by  professing  him- 
self the  disciple  of  Condillac,  even  while  he  was  almost 
unconsciously  subverting  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  writer.     And  thus,  as  M.  Cousin  justly  ob- 
serves', his  opinions  ha<J  the  more  powerful  effect  from 
being  presented,  not  as  thwarting  and  contradicting, 
but  as  sharing  and  following  out  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
M.  Laromigui^re's  work,  entitled  Ussai  swr  les  Facid- 
Us  de  VAmSy  consists  of  lectures  given  to  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  in  the  years  181 1, 
181 3  and  1813.     In  the  views  which  these  lectures 
present,  there  is  much  which  the  author  has  in  com- 
mon with  Condillac     But  he  is  led  by  his  investiga- 
ticm  to  assort*,  that  it  is  not  true  that  sensation  is  the 
sole  fundamental  element  of  our  thoughts  and  our  un- 
derstanding.    Attention  also  is  i*equisite :  and  here  we 
have  an  element  of  quite  another  kind.    For  sensation 
is  passive;   attention  is  active.     Attention  does  not 
spring  out  of  sensation;  the  passive  principle  is  not 
the  reason  of  the  active  principle.     Activity  and  pas- 
sivity are  two  fects  entirely  different.     Nor  can  this 
activity  be  defined  or  derived;  being,  as  the  author 
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says,  a  fundamental  idea.  The  distinction  is  manifest 
by  its  own  nature;  and  we  may  find  evidence  of  it  in 
the  very  forms  of  language.  To  look  ia  more  than  to 
see;  to  hea/rJcen  is  more  than  to  hea/r.  The  French 
language  marks  this  distinction  with  respect  to  other 
senses  also.  "  On  voU^  et  Ton  regarde;  on  entendy  et 
Ton  ecotUe;  on  sent,  et  Vonflai/re;  on  goiUe,  et  Ton 
savori/re^  And  thus  the  mere  sensation,  or  capacity 
of  feeling,  is  only  the  occasion  on  which  the  attention 
is  exercised;  while  the  attention  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  operations  of  the  understanding. 

The  reader  of  my  works  will  have  seen  how  much 
I  have  insisted  upon  the  activity  of  the  mind, 
as  the  necessary  basis  of  all  knowledge.  In  all  ob- 
servation and  experience,  the  mind  is  active,  and 
by  its  activity  apprehends  all  sensations  in  subor- 
dination to  its  own  ideas ;  and  thus  it  becomes  capa- 
ble of  collecting  knowledge  from  phenomena,  since 
ideas  involve  general  relations  and  connexions,  which 
sensations  of  themselves  cannot  involve.  And  thus 
we  see  that^  in  this  respect  also,  our  philosophy 
stands  at  that  point  to  which  the  speculations  of  the 
most  reflecting  men  have  of  late  constantly  been 
verging. 

6.  M.  Cousin  himself,  from,  whom  we  have  quoted 
the  above  account  of  Laromiguidre,  shares  in  this  tend- 
ency, and  has  argued  very  energetically  and  success- 
fully against  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensational  School 
He  has  made  it  his  office  once  more  to  bring  into 
notice  among  his  countrymen,  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as 
the  sources  of  knowledge;  and  has  revived  the  study 
of  Plato,  who  may  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  ideal  school.  But  the  lai|;er 
portion  of  M.  Cousin's  works  refers  to  questions 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  present  review,  and  it  would 
be  unsuitable  to  dwell  longer  upon  them  in  this 
place. 

7.  We  turn  to  speculations  more  closely  connected 
with  our  present  subject.  M.  Amp^  a  French  man 
of  science,  well  entitled  by  his  extensive  knowledge, 
and  large  and  profound  views,  to  deal  with  the  philo- 
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Sophy  of  the  sciences,  published  in  1834,  hia  JEssai  sur 
la  FhUasophie  des  ScCencea^  <m  Exposition  ancUytiqtie 
(Tune  Classification  Na4,ureUe  de  toiUes  les  Cormaissances 
Humaines,  In  this  remarkable  work  we  see  strong 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  reaction  against  the 
system  which  derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation 
only.  The  author  starts  from  a  maxim,  that  in  class- 
ing the  sciences,  we  must  not  only  regard  the  nature 
of  the  objects  about  which  each  science  is  concerned, 
but  also  the  point  of  view  under  which  it  considers 
them :  that  is,  the  ideas  which  each  science  involves. 
M.  Amp^e  also  gives  briefly  his  views  of  the  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  man;  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  long  and  sedulously  employed  his  thoughts;  and 
these  views  are  fiir  from  belonging  to  the  Sensational 
SchooL  Human  thought,  he  says,  is  composed  of  phe- 
nomena and  of  conceptions.  Phenomena  are  external, 
or  sensitive;  and  internal,  or  active,  Conceptiond  are 
of  four  kinds;  primitive,  as  space  and  motion,  duration 
and  cause;  objective^  as  our  idea  of  matter  and  sub- 
stance; onoinaticy  or  those  which  we  associate  with 
the  general  terms  which  language  presents  to  us;  and 
expHcoHvCj  by  which  we  ascend  to  causes  after  a  com- 
parative study  of  phenomena.  He  teaches  further, 
that  in  deriving  ideas  from  sensation,  the  mind  is  not 
passive ;  but  exerts  an  action  which,  when  voluntary, 
is  called  attention,  but  when  it  is,  as  it  often  is,  invo- 
luntary, may  be  termed  reaction, 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  examination  of  these 
opinions*;  but  I  may  remark,  that  both  in  the  recog- 
nition of  conceptions  as  an  original  and  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  in  giving  a  prominent  place  to 
the  active  function  of  the  mind,  in  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  this  view  approaches  to  that  which  I  have 
presented  in  preceding  works;  although  undoubtedly 
with  considerable  differences. 

8.    The  classification  of  the   sciences  which  M. 
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Ampere  proposes,  is  founded  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  sciences  themselves;  and  is,  the  author  conceives, 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  natural  classifi- 
cations, as  exhibited  in  Botany  and  other  sciences.  It 
is  of  a  more  symmetrical  kind,  and  exhibits  more  steps 
of  suboixlination,  than  that  to  which  I  have  been  led; 
it  includes  also  practical  Art  as  well  as  theoretical  Sci- 
ence; and  it  is  extended  to  moral  and  political  as  well 
as  physical  Sciences.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
here  to  examine  it  in  detail :  but  I  may  remark,  that 
it  is  throughout  a  dicJiotomoits  division,  each  higher 
member  being  subdivided  into  two  lower  ones,  and  so 
on.  In  this  way,  M.  Ampere  obtains  sciences  of  the 
First  Order,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  sciences 
of  the  Second,  and  four  of  the  Third  Order.  Thus 
Mechanics  is  divided  into  Cinematics^  Statics,  Dyna- 
micSy  and  MolecvZar  Mechanics;  Physics  is  divided 
into  Experimental  Physics,  Cliemistry,  Stereometry,  and 
Atomology;  Geology  is  divided  into  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, Mineralogy,  GeoTiomy,  and  Theory  of  the  Ewrth. 
Without  here  criticiidng  these  divisions  or  their  prin- 
ciple, I  may  observe  that  Cinematics,  the  doctrine  of 
motion  without  reference  to  the  force  which  produces 
it,  is  a  portion  of  knowledge  which  our  investigation 
has  led  us  also  to  see  the  necessity  of  erecting  into 
a  separate  science ;  and  which  we  have  termed  Pure 
Mechanism.  Of  the  divisions  of  Greology,  Physical 
Geography,  especially  as  explained  by  M.  Ampdre,  is 
certainly  a  part  of  the  subject,  both  important  and 
tolerably  distinct  from  the  rest.  Geonomy  contains 
what  we  have  termed  in  the  History,  Descriptive  Geo- 
logy ; — the  exhibition  of  the  facts  separate  firom  the 
inquiry  into  their  causes;  while  our  Physical  Ckology 
agrees  with  M.  Ampere's  Theory  of  the  Ea/rth,  Mine-- 
ralogy  appears  to  be  placed  by  him  in  a  different  place 
from  that  which  it  occupies  in  our  scheme:  but  in 
fact,  he  uses  the  term  for  a  different  science;  he 
applies  it  to  the  classification  not  of  simple  mineralsy 
but  of  rocks,  which  is  a  science  auxiliary  to  geology, 
and  which  has  sometimes  been  called  Petrology.  What 
we  have  termed  Mineralogy,  M.  Ampdre  unites  with 
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Chemistry,  "It  belongs,"  he  says**,  "to  Chemistry, 
and  not  to  Mineralogy,  t6  inquire  how  many  atoms  of 
silicium  and  of  oxygen  compose  silica;  to  tell  us  that 
its  primitive  form  is  a  rhombohedron  of  certain  angles, 
that  it  is  called  quartz,  &c. ;  leaving,  on  one  han(^  to 
Molecular  Geometry  the  task  of  explaining  the  differ- 
ent secondary  forms  which  may  result  from  the  pri- 
mitive form ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  leaving  to  Mine- 
ralogy the  office  of  describing  the  different  varieties  of 
quartz,  and  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  according 
as  the  quartz  is  crystallized,  transparent,  coloured, 
amorphous,  solid,  or  in  sand."  But  we  may  remark, 
that  by  adopting  this  arrangement,  we  separate  from 
Muieralogy  almost  all  the  knowledge,  and  absolutely 
all  the  general  knowledge,  which  books  professing  to 
treat  of  that  science  have  usually  contained.  The 
consideration  of  Mineralogical  Clafisifications,  which, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  History  of  Science,  is  so  curious 
and  instructive,  is  forced  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry, 
although  many  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  it  were 
not  at  all  properly  chemists.  And  we  lose,  in  this 
way,  the  advantage  of  that  peculiar  office  which,  in 
our  arrangement.  Mineralogy  fills;  of  forming  a  rigor- 
ous transition  from  the  sciences  of  classification  to 
those  which  consider  the  mathematical  properties  of 
bodies;  and  connecting  the  external  characters  and 
the  internal  constitution  of  bodies  by  means  of  a  system 
of  important  general  truths.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
that  our  disposition  of  this  science,  and  our  mode  of 
applying  the  name,  are  &t  more  convenient  than  those 
of  M.  J^p^re. 

9.  We  have  seen  the  reaction  against  the  pure  sen- 
sational doctrines  operating  very  powerfrdly  in  England 
and  in  France.  But  it  was  in  (Germany  that  these 
doctrines  were  most  decidedly  rejected;  and  systems 
in  extreme  opposition  to  these  put  forth  with  confi- 
dence, and  received  with  applause.  Of  the  authors 
irho  gave  this  impulse  to  opinions  in  that  countiy,  Slant 
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was  the  first,  and  hy  &r  the  most  important.  I  liave 
in  the  History  of  Ideas  (b.  iii  c.  3),  endeayoured  to  ex- 
plain how  he  was  aroused,  by  the  skepticism  of  Hume, 
to  examine  wherein  the  fallacy  laj  which  appeared  to 
invalidate  all  reasonings  from  effect  to  cause;  and  how 
this  inquiry  terminated  in  a  conviction  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  reasonings  on  this  and  similar  points  were 
to  be  sought  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  phenomena; — 
in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  object.  The  revolution 
in  the  customary  mode  of  contemplating  human  know- 
ledge which  Kant*s  opinions  involved,  was  most  com- 
plete. He  himself,  with  no  small  justice,  compares" 
it  with  the  change  produced  by  Copemicus's  theory 
of  the  solar  system.  "  Hitherto,**  he  says,  *'  men  have 
assumed  that  all  our  knowledge  must  be  r^^ulated 
by  the  objects  of  it;  yet  all  attempts  to  make  oat 
anything  concerning  objects  h  priori  by  means  of  our 
conceptions,"  (as  for  instance  their  geometrical  proper- 
ties) "  must,  on  this  foundation,  be  unavailing.  Let 
us  then  try  whether  we  cannot  make  out  something 
more  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  by  aawiming 
that  objects  must  be  regulated  by  our  knowledge, 
since  tlus  agrees  better  with  that  supposition,  which 
we  are  prompted  to  make,  that  we  can  know  some- 
thing of  them  d  priori.  This  thought  is  like  that  of 
Copernicus,  who,  when  he  found  that  nothing  was  to 
be  made  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  so  long 
as  everything  was  supposed  to  turn  about  the  spec- 
tator, tried  whether  the  matter  might  not  be  better 
explained  if  he  made  the  spectator  turn,  and  left  the 
stars  at  rest  We  may  make  the  same  essay  in  meta- 
physics, as  to  what  concerns  our  intuitive  knowledge 
respecting  objects.  K  our  apprehension  of  objects 
must  be  regulated  by  the  properties  of  the  objects,  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  we  can  possibly  know  any- 
thing about  them  d  priori.  But  if  the  object,  as  ap- 
prehended by  us,  be  r^ulated  by  the  constitution  of 
our  faculties  of  apprehension,  I  can  readily  conceive 
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this  poBsibility."     From  this  he  infers  that  our  expe- 
rience must  be  regulated  by  our  conceptions. 

I  a  This  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  soon 
superseded  entirely  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensational 
ScSiool  among  the  metaphysicians  of  Germany.  These 
philosophers  did  not  gradually  modify  and  reject  the 
dogmas  of  Locke  and  CondiUac,  as  was  done  in  England 
and  France" ;  nor  did  they  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Ideas  by  a  careful  survey 
of  its  several  provinces,  as  we  have  been  doing  in 
this  series  of  works.  The  German  metaphysicians 
saw  at  once  that  Ideas  and  Things,  the  Subjective 
and  the  Objective  elements  of  our  knowledge,  were, 
by  Kant's  system,  brought  into  opposition  and  cor- 
relation, as  equally  real  and  equally  indispensable. 
Seeing  this,  they  rushed  at  once  to  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  problem  of  philosophy, — ^to  deter- 
mine what  this  correlation  is; — ^to  discover  how  Ideas 
and  Things  are  at  the  same  time  opposite  and  iden- 
tical;— ^how  the  world,  while  it  is  dLstinct  from  and 
independent  of  us,  is  yet,  as  an  object  of  our  know- 
ledge, governed  by  the  conditions  of  our  thoughta 
The  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  including  the  forms  which  it  assumes  in  Morals, 
Politics,  the  Arts,  and  Religion,  as  well  as  in  the 
Material  Sciences,  have,  since  that  time,  occupied  the 
most  profound  speculators  of  Germany;  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  systems,  which,  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other,  have,  each  in  its  day,  been  looked  upon 
as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  To  trace  the 
characters  of  these  various  systems,  does  not  belong 
to  the  business  of  the  present  chapter :  my  task  is 
ended  when  I  have  shown,  as  I  have  now  done,  how 
the  progress  of  thought  in  the  philosophical  world, 
followed  from  the  earliest  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
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led  to  that  recognition  of  the  co-existenoe  and  joint 
necessity  of  the  two  opposite  elements  of  our  know- 
ledge; and  when  I  have  pointed  out  processes  adapted 
to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge,  which  a  true  view 
of  its  nature  has  suggested  or  may  suggest. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  task  occupies  the  third 
book  of  the  Novwm  Orgarwn  EenovcUtim,  With  regard 
to  the  recent  succession  of  German  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, I  shall  add  something  in  a  subsequent  chapter : 
and  I  shall  also  venture  to  trace  further  than  I  have 
yet  done,  the  bearing  of  the  philosophy  of  science 
upon  the  theological  view  of  the  universe  and  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

FUKTHXB  AdYAHCB  OF  THB  SENSATIONAL  SoHOOL. 

M.  Augusts  Comts. 


I  SHALL  now  take  the  liberty  of  noticmg  the  views 
published  by  a  contemporary  writer;  not  that  it 
forms  part  of  my  design  to  offer  any  criticism  upon 
the  writings  of  all  those  who  hare  treated  of  those 
subjects  on  which  we  are  now  employed;  but  because 
we  can  more  distinctly  in  this  manner  point  out  the 
contrasts  and  ultimate  tendencies  of  the  several  sys- 
tems of  opinion  which  have  come  under  our  survey: 
and  since  from  among  these  systems  we  have  endea- 
voured to  extract  and  secure  the  portion  of  truth 
which  remains  in  each,  and  to  reject  the  rest,  we  are 
led  to  point  out  the  errors  on  which  our  attention  is 
thus  fixed,  in  recent  as  well  as  older  writers. 

M.  Auguste  Comte  published  in  1830  the  first,  and 
in  1835  ^  second  volume  of  his  Coura  de  Phitosaphie 
Positive;  of  which  the  aim  is  not  much  different  from 
that  of  the  present  work,  since  as  he  states  (p.  viii.) 
sQch  a  title  as  the  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  would 
describe  a  part  of  his  object^  and  would  be  inappro- 
priate only  by  excluding  that  portion  (not  yet  pub- 
lished) which  refers  to  speculations  concerning  social 
relations. 

I.  M,  ComU  on  Three  Stales  of  Science, — By  em- 
ploying the  term  Philosophic  Positive,  he  wishes  to 
distinguish  the  philosophy  involved  in  the  present 
state  of  our  sciences  from  ihe  previous  forms  of  human 
knowledge.  For  according  to  him,  each  branch  of 
Imowledge  passes,  in  the  course  of  man's  history, 
through  three  different  states;  it  is  first  theological^ 
then  metaphysical,  then  positive.     By  the  latter  term 
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He  impliee  a  state  which  includes  nothing  but  general 
representations  of  fiacts ; — phenomena  arranged  accord- 
ing to  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance.  This 
"  positive  philosophy'*  rejects  all  inquiry  after  causes, 
which  inquiry  he  holds  to  be  void  of  sense  ^  and  inac- 
cessible. All  such  conceptions  belong  to  the  "  meta- 
physical ''  state  of  science  which  deals  with  abstract 
forces,  real  entities,  and  the  like.  Still  more  completely 
does  he  reject,  as  altogether  antiquated  and  absurd, 
the  "theological"  view  of  phenomena.  Indeed  he 
conceives'  that  any  one's  own  consciousness  of  what 
passes  within  himself  is  sufficient  to  convince  hiin  of 
the  truth  of  the  law  of  the  three  phases  through  which 
knowledge  must  pass.  "Does  not  each  of  us,"  he 
says,  "in  contemplating  his  own  history,  recollect 
that  he  haa  been  successively  a  theologian  in  his  in- 
fancy, a  metaphysician  in  his  youth,  and  a  physicist  in 
his  ripe  age?  This  may  easily  be  verified  for  ail  men 
who  are  up  to  the  level  of  their  time." 

It  is  plain  from  such  statements,  and  from  the  whole 
course  of  his  work,  that  M.  Comte  holds,  in  their  most 
rigorous  form,  the  doctrines  to  which  the  speculations 
of  Locke  and  his  successors  led;  and  which  tended, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ideas  except 
those  of  number  and  resemblance.  As  M.  Comte 
refiises  to  admit  into  his  philosophy  the  ^ndamental 
idea  of  Cause,  he  of  course  excludes  most  of  the  other 
ideas,  which  are,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
foundations  of  science ;  such  as  the  ideas  of  Media  by 
which  secondary  qualities  are  made  known  to  us;  the 
ideas  of  Chemical  Attraction,  of  Polar  Forces,  and 
the  lika  He  would  reduce  all  science  to  the  mere 
expression  of  laws  of  phenomena,  expressed  in  formul«e 
of  space,  time,  and  number;  and  would  condemn  aa 
unmeaning,  and  as  belonging  to  an  obsolete  state  of 
science,  all  endeavours  to  determine  the  causes  of 
phenomena,  or  even  to  refer  them  to  any  of  the  other 
ideas  just  mentioned. 
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2.     M,  Comte  rejects  the  Sean'cli  of  Ccmses,  —  In 
a  previous  work*  I  have  shown,  I  trust  decisively, 
that  it  is  the  genuine  office  of  science  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  as  well  as  the  laws  of  phenomena; 
—  that  such  an    inquiry   cannot  be  avoided ;    and 
that  it  has  been  the  source  of  almost  all  the  science 
we  possess.     I  need  not  here  repeat  the  arguments 
there  urged;  but  I  may  make  a  remark  or  two  upon 
M.  Comte's  hypothesis,  that  all  science  is  first  "  meta- 
physical" and  then  "positive;"  since  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  hypothesis  that  he  rejects  the  investigation  of 
causes,  as  worthy  only  of  the  infancy  of  science.     All 
discussions  concerning  ideas,  M.  Comte  would  condemn 
as  ^  metaphysical,"  and  would  consider  as  mere  pre- 
ludes to  positive  philosophy.  Now  I  venture  to  asnert, 
on  the  contrary,  that  discussions  concerning  ideas,  and 
real  discoveries,  have  in  every  science  gone  hand  in 
hand.     There  is  no  science  in  which  the  pretended 
order  of  things  can  be  pointed  out  There  is  no  science 
in  which  the  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  phenomena, 
when  once  begun,  have  been  carried  on  independently 
of  discussions  concerning  ideas.     There  is  no  science 
in  which  the  expression  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  can 
at  this  time  dispense  with  ideas  which  have  acquired 
their  place  in  science  in  virtue  of  metaphysical  con- 
siderations.    There  is  no  science  in  which  the  most 
active   disquisitions  concerning  ideas  did  not  come 
c^ter^  not  before,  the  first  discovery  of  laws  of  pheno- 
mena.    In  Astronomy,  the  discovery  of  the  pheno- 
menal laws  of  the  epicycUcal  motions  of  the  heavens 
led  to  assumptions  of  the  metaphysical   piinciple  of 
-  equable  circular  motions :  Kepler's  discoveries  would 
never  have  been  made  but  for  his  metaphysical  notions. 
These  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  phenomena  did  not 
lead  immediately  to  Newton's  theory,  because  a  century 
of  metaphysical  discussions  was  requisite  as  a  prepa- 
ration.    Newton  then  discovered,  not  merely  a  law 
of  phenomena,  but  a  cattee;  and  therefore  he  was  the 
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greatest  of  discoyerers.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Op- 
tics; the  ancients  possessed  some  share  of  our  know- 
ledge of  foots;  but  meddled  little  with  the  metaphy- 
sicaJ  reasonings  of  the  subject.  In  modem  times 
when  men  began  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  light, 
they  soon  extended  their  knowledge  of  its  latos.  Wheia 
this  series  of  discoveries  had  come  to  a  pause,  a  new 
series  of  brilliant  discoveries  of  laws  of  phenomena 
went  on,  inseparably  connected  with  a  new  series  of 
views  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  light.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  most  modem  discoveries  in  chemistiy  involve 
indispensably  the  idea  of  polar  forces.  The  metaphy- 
sics (in  M.  Comte's  sense)  of  each  subject  advances  in 
a  paraUel  line  with  the  knowledge  of  physical  law& 
The  Explication  of  Conceptions  must  go  on,  as  we 
have  already  shown^  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Colligation 
of  Facts. 

M.  Comte  will  say*  that  Newton's  discovery  of 
gravitation  only  consists  in  exhibiting  the  astronomical 
phenomena  of  the  universe  as  one  single  £tct  under 
different  points  of  view.  But  this  /ctct  involves  the 
idea  of  /orce,  that  is,  o^  ccmse.  And  that  this  idea 
is  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  ideas  of  time  and 
space,  we  have  shown :  if  it  were  so,  how  could  it 
lead  to  the  axiom  that  attraction  is  mutual,  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  Newtonian  theory?  M.  Comte 
says'  that  we  do  not  know  what  attraction  is,  since  we 
can  only  define  it  by  identical  phrases  :  but  this  is  just 
as  true  of  space,  or  time,  or  motion;  and  is  in  fiict 
exactly  the  characteristic  of  a  fundamental  idea.  We 
do  not  obtain  such  ideas  from  definitions,  but  we  possess 
them  not  the  less  truly  because  we  cannot  define 
them. 

That  M.  Comte's  hypothesis  is  historically  fiilse,  is 
obvious  by  such  examples  as  I  have  mentioned.  Meta- 
physical discussions  have  been  essential  steps  in  the 
progress  of  each  science.  If  we  arbitrarily  reject  all 
these  portions  of  scientific  history  as  useless  trifling. 
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belonging  to  the  first  rude  attempts  at  knowledge,  we 
shall  not  only  distort  the  progress  of  things,  but  per> 
vert  the  plainest  &uctB.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  M.  Ck>mte's  account  of  Kepler's  mechanical  specu- 
lations. We  have  seen,  in  the  History  of  Physical 
Astronomy,  that  Kepler's  second  law,  (that  the  planets 
describe  areas  about  the  sun  proportional  to  the  times,) 
was  proved  by  him,  by  means  of  calculations  founded 
on  the  observations  of  Tycho ;  but  that  the  mechani- 
cal reason  of  it  was  not  assigned  till  a  later  period, 
when  it  appeared  as  the  first  proposition  of  Newton's 
Principia.  It  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Kepler, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  show  how  this  law 
resulted  from  the  forces  which  were  in  action;  since 
the  forces  which  he  considered  were  not  those  tending 
to  ihe  centre,  which  really  determine  the  property  in 
question,  but  forces  exerted  by  the  sun  in  the  direction 
of  the  planeCa  motion^  without  which  forces  Kepler 
conceived  that  the  motion  could  not  go  on.  In  short, 
the  state  of  mechanical  science  in  Kepler's  time  was 
such  that  no  demonstration  of  the  law  could  be  given. 
The  terms  in  which  such  a  demonstration  must  be 
expressed  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  a  precise 
significanoe;  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  many  subsequent 
metaphpaical  discussions  (as  M.  Comte  would  term 
them)  that  these  terms  became  capable  of  expressing 
sound  mechanical  reasoning.  Kepler  did  indeed  pre- 
tend to  assign  what  he  cfdled  a  "physical  proof  of 
his  law,  depending  upon  this,  that  the  sun's  force  is 
less  at  greater  distances;  a  condition  which  does  not 
at  all  influence  the  result.  Thus  Kepler's  reason  for 
hiB  law  proves  nothiug  but  the  confusion  of  thought  in 
which  he  was  involved  on  such  subjects.  Tet  M.  Comte 
assigns  to  Kepler  the  credit  of  having  |»roved  this  law 
bj  sound  mechanical  reasoning,  as  well  as  established 
it  as  a  matter  of  fitct*.    "  This  discovery  by  Kepler," 


•  IC  Conifte'f  gtetement  is  to  en-  "Le  seeond  ih6ordme  gfaadnl  cte 
Uxtiiy  at  Tariaooe  with  the  fket  thai  dynMnlqne  oonsiste  daos  le  oeUbre 
I  iniui  quote  it  here.  (PML  Po$.  tt  imiporttait  prindpe  det  aires,  dont 
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he  adds,  '^  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmucli  as  it  OC' 
eurred  before  the  science  of  dynamics  had  really  been 
created  by  Galileo."  We  may  remark  that  inasmuch 
as  M.  Comte  perceived  this  incongruity  in  the  &ct8  as 
he  stated  them,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he  did 
not  examine  them  more  carefully. 

3.  Causes  in  Physics, — The  condemnation  of  the 
inquiry  into  causes  which  is  conveyed  in  M.  Oomte's 
notion  of  the  three  stages  of  Science,  he  again  ex- 
presses more  in  detail,  in  stating^  what  he  caUs  his 
FundamenJUd  theory  of  hypotheses.  This  "theory**  is,  that 
we  may  employ  hypotheses  in  our  natural  philosophy, 
but  these  hypotheses  must  always  be  such  as  admit  of 
a  positive  verification.  We  must  have  no  suppositions 
concerning  the  agents  by  which  efiects  are  produced. 
All  such  suppositions  have  an  anti-scientific  charac- 
ter, and  can  only  impede  the  real  progress  of  physics. 
There  can  be  no  use  in  the  ethers  and  imaginary  fluids 
to  which  some  persons  refer  the  phenomena  of  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  And  in  agreement 
with  this  doctrine,  M.  Comte  in  his  account*  of  the 
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Science  of  Optics,  condemns,  as  utterly  nnphiloso- 
phical  and  absxird,  both  the  theory  of  emission  and 
that  of  undulation. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  theory  of  one  kind  or  other 
is  indispensable  to  the  expression  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  that  when  the  laws  are  expressed,  and  apparently 
explained,  by  means  of  a  theory,  to  forbid  us  to  in- 
quire whether  it  be  really  true  or  &lse,  is  a  pedantic 
and  capricious  limitation  of  our  knowledge,  to  which 
the  intellect  of  man  neither  can  nor  should  submit. 
If  any  one  holds  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these 
theories  to  be  indifferent,  let  him  express  the  laws  of 
phenomena  of  diffiraction  in  terms  of  the  theory  of 
emission*.  If  any  one  rejects  the  doctrine  of  undula- 
tion, let  him  point  out  some  other  way  of  connecting 
double  refraction  with  polarization.  And  surely  no 
man  of  science  will  contend  that  the  beautiful  branch 
of  science  which  refers  to  that  connexion  is  not  a 
portion  of  our  positive  knowledge. 

M.  Comte's  contempt  for  ti^e  speculations  of  the 
undulationists  seems  to  have  prevented  his  acquainting 
himself  with  their  reasonings,  and  even  with  the  laws 
of  phenomena  on  which  they  have  reasoned,  although 
theee  form  by  far  the  most  striking  and  beautiM 
addition  which  Science  has  received  in  modem  times. 
He  adduces,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  undu- 
latory  theoiy,  a  difficulty  which  is  fully  removed  by 
calculation  in  every  work  on  the  subject: — the  ex- 
istence of  shadow  ^^ .  He  barely  mentions  the  subject  of 
diffiraction,  and  Young's  law  of  interferences ; — speaks 
of  Fresnel  as  having  applied  this  principle  to  the 
phenomena  of  coloured  rings,  '^on  which  the  ingenious 
labours  of  Newton  left  much  to  desire;"  as  if  FresneFs 
labours  on  this  subject  had  been  the  supplement  of 
those  of  Newton:  and  after  regretting  that  '^this 
principle  of  interferences  has  not  yet  been  distinctly 
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disentangled  from  chemical  conceptions  on  the  nature 
of  light,"  concludes  his  chapter.  He  does  not  even 
mention  the  phenomena  of  dipolarization,  of  circular 
and  elliptical  polarization,  or  of  the  optical  properties 
of  crystals ;  discoveries  of  laws  of  phenomena  quite  as 
remarkable  as  anj  which  can  be  mentioned. 

M.  Oomte*s  &vourite  example  of  physical  research 
is  Thermotics,  and  eq)eciall7  Fourier's  researches  with 
regard  to  heat.  It  is  shown"  in  the  History  of  Ther- 
motics,  that  the  general  phenomena  of  radiation  re- 
quired the  assumption  of  a  fluid  to  express  them; 
as  appears  in  the  theory  of  eoschangea^'.  And  the  ex- 
planation of  the  principal  laws  of  radiation,  which 
Fourier  gives,  depends  upon  the  conception  of  material 
molecular  radiation.  The  Jlux  of  (»Joric,  of  which 
Fourier  speaks,  cannot  be  conceived  otherwise  than  as 
implying  a  material  flow.  M.  Comte  apologizes  *'  for 
this  expression,  as  too  figurative,  and  says  that  it 
merely  indicates  a  fact.  But  what  is  the  flow  of  a 
current  of  fluid  except  a  fact?  And  is  it  not  evident 
that  without  such  expressions,  and  the  ideas  corre- 
sponding to  them,  Fourier  could  neither  have  conveyed 
nor  conceived  his  theory? 

In  concluding  this  discussion  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  though  it  is  a  most  narrow  and  untenable  rule  to 
say  that  we  will  admit  no  agency  of  ethers  and  fluids 
into  philosophy ;  yet  the  recdity  of  such  agents  is  only 
to  be  held  in  the  way,  and  to  the  extent,  which  the 
laws  of  phenomena  indicate.  It  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  inevitable  to  assume,  as  the  vehicle  of  heat  and 
light,  a  medium  possessing  some  of  the  properties  of 
more  familiar  kinds  of  matter.  But  the  idea  of  such 
a  medium,  which  we  possess,  and  on  which  we  cannot 
but  i^eason,  can  be  fully  developed  only  by  an  assi- 
duous study  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable.  It 
may  be,  that  as  science  advances,  all  our  knowledge 
may  converge  to  one  general  and  single  aspect  of  the 
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nniyene.  We  abandon  and  reject  this  hope,  if  we 
refuse  to  admit  those  ideas  which  must  be  our  step- 
fung-stones  in  advancing  to  such  a  point :  and  we  no 
less  frustrate  such  an  expectation,  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  imagine  that  from  our  present  position  we  can  stride 
at  once  to  the  summit 

4.  Ccmses  in  other  Sciences, — But  if  it  is,  in  the 
sd^ices  just  mentioned,  impracticable  to  reduce  our 
knowledge  to  laws  of  pheuomena  alone,  without  refer- 
ring to  causes,  media,  and  other  agencies;  how  much 
more  plainly  is  it  impossible  to  confine  our  thoughts 
to  phenomena^  and  to  laws  of  succession  and  resem- 
blance, in  other  sciences,  as  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
geology?  Who  shall  forbid  us,  or  why  should  we  be 
forbidden,  to  inquire  whether  chemicd  and  galvanic 
forces  are  identiod;  whether  irritability  is  a  peculiar 
vital  power;  whether  geological  causes  have  been  uni- 
fonn  or  paroxysmal?  To  exclude  such  inquiries,  would 
be  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  poison  of  error  by 
abstaining  from  the  banquet  of  truth : — ^it  would  be  to 
attempt  to  feed  our  minds  with  the  meagre  diet  of 
space  and  number,  because  we  may  find  too  delightful 
a  relish  in  such  matters  as  cause  and  end,  symmetry 
and  affinity,  organization  and  development. 

Thus  M.  Comte's  arrangement  of  the  progress  of 
science  as  successively  metaphysical  and  positive,  is 
contrary  to  histoiy  in  fiict,  and  contrary  to  sound  phi- 
losophy in  principle.  Nor  is  there  any  better  founda- 
tion £ar  his  statement  that  theological  views  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  rude  infantine  condition  of  human 
knowledge,  and  vanish  as  science  advances.  Even  in 
material  sciences  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  shown 
in  the  chi4)ter  on  Final  Causes,  that  physiologists  have 
been  directed  in  their  remarks  by  the  conviction  of  a 
purpose  in  every  part  of  the  structure  of  animals;  and 
that  this  idea,  which  had  its  rise  after  the  first  obseE^* 
vations,  has  gone  on  constantly  gaining  strength  and 
clearness,  so  that  it  is  now  the  basis  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  science.  We  have  seen,  too,  in  the  Book  on  the 
palsetiological  sciences,  that  the  researches  of  that  daas 
do  by  no  means  lead  us  to  reject  an  origin  of  the  series 
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of  events,  nor  to  suppose  this  origin  to  be  included  in 
the  series  of  natural  laws.  Science  has  not  at  all 
shown  any  reason  for  denying  either  the  creation  or 
the  purpose  of  the  universe. 

This  is  true  of  those  aspects  of  the  universe  which 
have  become  the  subjects  of  rigorous  science :  but  how- 
small  a  portion  of  the  whole  do  they  form !  Especially 
how  minute  a  proportion  does  our  knowledge  bear  to 
our  ignorance,  if  we  admit  into  science,  as  M.  Oomte 
advises,  only  the  laws  of  phenomena!  Even  in  the 
best  explored  fields  of  science,  how  few  such  laws  do 
we  know !  Meteorology,  climate,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
the  colours  and  other  properties  of  bodies,  the  con- 
ditions of  musical  and  articulate  sound,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  £skcts  of  physics,  are  not  defined  by  any 
known  laws.  In  physiology  we  may  readily  convince 
ourselves  how  little  we  kiow  of  laws,  since  we  can 
hardly  study  one  species  without  discovering  some  un- 
guessed  property,  or  apply  the  microscope  without 
seeing  some  new  structure  in  the  best  known  organs. 
And  when  we  go  on  to  social  and  moral  and  political 
matters,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  any  one  single 
rigorous  rule  of  phenomena  has  ever  been  stated,  al- 
though on  such  subjects  man's  ideas  have  been  busily 
and  eagerly  working  ever  since  his  origin.  What  a 
wanton  and  baseless  assumption  it  would  be,  then,  to 
reject  those  suggestions  of  a  Governor  of  the  universe 
which  we  derive  from  man's  moral  and  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  from  the  institutions  of  society,  because  we 
£uicy  we  see  in  the  small  field  of  our  existing  '*  positive 
knowledge"  a  tendency  to  exclude  "  theological  views  1  •* 
Because  we  can  explain  the  motion  of  the  stars  by  a 
general  Law  which  seems  to  imply  no  hyperphysical 
agency,  and  can  trace  a  few  more  limited  laws  in 
other  properties  of  matter,  we  are  exhorted  to  reject 
<x>nvictions  irresistibly  suggested  to  us  by  our  bodies 
and  our  souls,  by  history  and  antiquities,  by  conacienoe 
and  human  law. 

5.  M.  ComU^s  pracHcal  philosophic.  —  It  ia  not 
merely  as  a  speculative  doctrine  thftt  M.  Comte  urges 
the  necessity  of  our  thus  following  the  guidance  of 
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^'positive  philosophy."  The  fevered  and  revolutionary 
condition  of  human  society  at  present  arises,  according 
to  him**,  from  the  simultaneous  employment  of  three 
kinds  of  philosophy  radically  incompatible; — ^theolo- 
gical, metaphysical,  and  positive  philosophy.  The 
remcMiy  for  the  evil  is  to  reject  the  two  former,  and  to 
refer  everything  to  that  positive  philosophy,  of  which 
the  destined  triumph  cuinot  be  doubtfiil.  In  like 
manner,  our  European  education",  still  essentially 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  literary,  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  positive  education,  suited  to  the  sprit  of 
our  epoch. 

With  these  practical  consequences  of  M.  Comte's 
philosophy  we  are  not  here  concerned :  but  the  notice 
of  them  may  serve  to  show  how  entirely  the  rejection 
of  the  theological  view  pervades  his  system ;  and  how 
closely  this  rejection  is  connected  with  the  principles 
which  lead  him  also  to  reject  the  fundamentsJ  ideas  of 
the  sciences  as  we  have  presented  them. 

6.  M,  CoT/Ue  on  Hypotheses. — In  the  detail  of 
M.  Comte's  work,  I  do  not  find  any  peculiar  or  novel 
remarks  on  the  induction  by  which  the  sciences  are 
formed;  except  we  may  notice,  as  such,  his  permission 
of  hypotheses  to  the  inquirer,  already  referred  to. 
"There  can  only  be,"  he  says",  "two  general  modes 
fitted  to  reveal  to  us,  in  a  direct  and  entirely  rational 
manner,  the  true  law  of  any  phenomenon; — either  the 
immediate  analysis  of  this  phenomenon,  or  its  exact 
and  evident  relation  to  some  more  extended  law,  pre- 
viously established; — in  a  word,  induction^  or  deduc- 
tion. But  both  these  ways  would  certainly  be  insuf- 
fident,  even  with  r^ard  to  the  simplest  phenomenon, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  fully  comprehends  the 
essential  difficulties  of  the  intimate  study  of  nature,  if 
we  did  not  often  begin  by  anticipating  the  result,  and 
making  a  provisoiy  supposition,  at  first  essentially 
oonjecturalf  even  with  respect  to  some  of  the  notions 
which  constitute  the  final  object  of  inquiiy.     Hence 
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the  introduction,  which  is  strictly  indispensable,  of 
hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy."  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  '^  permissio  inteUectus**  had  been  noticed 
as  a  requisite  step  in  discoyery,  as  long  before  as  the 
time  of  Bacon. 

7.  M.  Gami^a  Classtfication  of  Sciences. — I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  M.  Comte's 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  different  sciences ;  but 
it  may  illustrate  the  object  of  the  present  work,  to 
make  a  remark  upon  his  attempt  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion between  physical  and  chemical  science.  This  dis- 
tinction he  makes  to  consist  in  three  points  *'; — ^that 
Physics  considers  general  and  Chemistry  special  pro- 
perties;— ^that  Physics  considers  masses  and  Chemistry 
molecules; — ^that  in  Physics  the  mode  of  arrangement 
of  the  molecules  remains  constant,  while  in  Chemistry 
this  arrangement  is  necessarily  altered.  M.  Comte 
however  allows  that  these  lines  of  distinction  are  vague 
and  insecure;  for,  among  many  others,  magnetism,  a 
special  property,  belongs  to  physics,  and  breaks  down 
his  first  criterion;  and  molecular  attractions  are  a  con- 
stant subject  of  speculation  in  physics,  so  that  the 
second  distinction  cannot  be  insisted  on.  To  which 
we  may  add  that  the  greater  portion  of  chemistry  does 
not  attend  at  all  to  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules, 
80  that  the  third  character  is  quite  erroneous.  The 
real  distinction  of  these  branches  of  science  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  fundamental  ideas  which  they  employ. 
Physics  deals  with  relations  of  space,  time,  and  num- 
ber, media,  and  scales  of  qualities,  according  to  intens- 
ity and  other  differences;  while  chemistry  has  for  its 
subject  elements  and  attractions  as  shown  in  compo- 
sition; and  polarity,  though  in  different  senses,  belongs 
to  both.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  of  M.  Comte  at  dis- 
tinguishing these  provinces  of  science  by  their  objects, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  illustration  of  the  impoasi- 
biluty  of  establishing  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences  on 
any  other  ground  than  l^e  ideas  which  they  involve. 
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We  have  thua  traced  to  its  extreme  point,  so  &r  as 
the  nature  of  science  is  concerned,  one  of  those  two 
antagonistic  opinions,  of  which  the  struggle  began  in 
the  outset  of  philosophj,  and  has  continued  during  the 
whole  of  her  progress; — namely,  the  opinions  which 
respectively  make  our  sensations  and  our  ideas  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge.  The  former,  if  it  be  consist- 
ent with  itself,  must  consider  all  knowledge  of  causes 
as  impossible,  since  no  sensation  can  give  us  the  idea 
of  cause.  And  when  this  opinion  is  applied  to  science, 
it  reduces  it  to  the  mere  investigation  of  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, according  to  relations  of  space,  time,  and 
number.  I  purposely  abstain,  as  &r  as  possible,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  other  consequences,  not  strictly 
belonging  to  the  physical  sciences,  which  were  drawn 
from  the  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  are  only  trans- 
formed sensations.  The  materialism,  the  atheism,  the 
sensualist  morality,  the  anarchical  polity,  which  some 
of  the  disciples  ojf  the  Sensational  School  erected  upon 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  sect,  do  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject,  and  are  matters  too  weighty  to  be 
treated  of  as  mere  accessories. 


The  above  Bemarks  were  written  before  I  had  seen 
the  third  volume  of  M.  Comte's  work,  or  the  subse- 
quent volumes.  But  I  do  not  find,  in  anything  which 
those  volumes  contain,  any  ground  for  altering  what  I 
have  written.  Indeed  they  are  occupied  altogether 
with  subjects  which  do  not  come  within  the  field  of  my 
present  speculations. 
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Mb.  Mill's  Looio*. 


fTlHE  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  was  pub- 
X  lished  m  1837,  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Imdac- 
tive  Sciences  in  1840.  In  1843  ^*  ^^  published  his 
System  of  Logic,  in  which  he  states  that  without  the 
aid  derived  fix)m  the  &kcts  and  ideas  in  my  yolumes, 
the  corresponding  portion  of  his  own  would  most  pro- 
bably not  have  been  written,  and  quotes  parts  of  what 
I  have  said  with  commendation.  He  also,  however, 
dissents  from  me  on  several  important  and  funda- 
mental points,  and  argues  against  what  I  have  said 
thereon.  I  conceive  that  it  may  tend  to  bring  into  a 
clearer  light  the  doctrines  which  I  have  tried  to  estab- 
lish, and  the  truth  of  them,  if  I  discuss  some  of  the 
differences  between  us,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  do*. 

Mr.  Mill's  work  has  had,  for  a  work  of  its  abstruse 
character,  a  circulation  so  extensive,  and  admirers  so 
numerous  and  so  fervent,  that  it  needs  no  commenda- 
tion of  mine.  But  if  my  main  concern  at  present  had 
not  been  with  the  points  in  which  Mr.  Mill  differs 
from  me,  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  passages,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  which  Mr. 
Mill  appears  to  me  to  have  been  very  happy  in  pro- 
moting or  in  expressing  philosophical  truth. 

There  is  one  portion  of  his  work  indeed  which 
tends  to  give  it  an  interest  of  a  wider  kind  than  be- 


\}  A  System  <i(fLoffie,  BaUoeinaHve  *  Thete  Eemaria  w«n  pubUib«d 
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longs  to  that  merely  scientific  truth  to  which  I  pur- 
posely and  resolutely  confined  my  sf>eculations  in  the 
works  to  which  I  have  referred.  Mr.  Mill  has  intro- 
duced into  his  work  a  direct  and  extensive  considera- 
tion of  the  modes  of  dealing  with  moral  and  political 
as  well  as  physical  questions;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  part  of  his  book  has,  for  many  of  his  readers, 
a  more  lively  interest  than  any  other,  ^uch  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  seems  to  give  to  doctrines  respect- 
ing science  a  value  and  a  purpose  which  they  cannot 
have,  80  long  as  they  are  restHcted  to  mere  material 
sciences.  I  still  retain  the  opinion,  however,  upon 
which  I  formerly  acted,  that  the  philosophy  of  science 
is  to  be  extracted  from  the  portions  of  science  which 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  most  certainly  estab- 
lished, and  that  those  are  the  physical  sciencea  I  am 
very  far  from  saying,  or  thinking,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Moral  and  Political  Science,  or  that  no 
method  can  be  suggested  for  its  promotion;  but  I 
think  that  by  attempting  at  present  to  include  the 
Moral  Sciences  in  the  same  formulae  with  the  Phy- 
sical, we  open  far  more  controversies  than  we  close; 
and  that  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  sciences,  the 
first  step  towards  showing  how  truth  is  to  be  disco- 
vered, is  to  study  some  portion  of  it  which  is  assented 
to  so  as  to  be  beyond  controversy. 

L  Wh(U  is  InducUan? — i.  Confining  myself,  then, 
to  the  material  sciences,  I  shall  proceed,  to  offer  my 
remarks  on  Induction  with  especial  reference  to  Mr. 
Mill's  work.  And  in  order  that  we  may,  as  I  have 
said,  proceed  as  intelligibly  as  possible,  let  us  begin 
by  considering  what  we  mean  by  Inductiony  as  a  mode 
of  obtaining  truth;  and  let  us  note  whether  there  is 
any  dififerenoe  between  Mr.  Mill  and  me  on  this  sub- 
ject 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,"  Mr.  Mill 
BBLjs  (L  347 ')9  ''Induction  may  be  defined  the  opera- 
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^tjceept  when  otherwiae  expreaaed)  to     first  edition  of  bis  Logie. 
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tion  of  discovering  and  forming  general  propositions  :** 
meaning,  as  appears  by  the  context^  the  discovery  of 
them  from  particular  facta  He  edsewhere  (L  370) 
terms  it  "generalization  from  experience:"  and  again 
he  speaks  of  it  with  greater  precision  as  the  inference 
of  a  more  general  proposition  from  less  general  ones. 

2.  Now  to  these  definitions  and  descriptions  I 
assent  as  fjEU*  as  they  go;  though,  as  I  shall  have  to 
remark,  they  appear  to  me  to  leave  unnoticed  a  fea- 
ture which  is  very  important,  and  which  occurs  in  all 
cases  of  Induction,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it. 
Science,  then,  consists  of  general  propositions,  inferred 
from  particular  fsicts,  or  from  less  general  prc^KNsitions, 
by  Induction ;  and  it  is  our  object  to  discern  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  Induction  in  this  sense.  That  the 
propositions  are  general,  or  are  more  general  than  the 
facts  from  which  they  are  inferred,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  notion  of  Induction,  and  is  essmitial  to  any 
discussion  of  the  process,  as  the  mode  of  arriving  at 
Science,  that  is,  at  a  body  of  general  truths. 

3.  I  am  oUiged  therefore  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Mill 
when  he  includes,  in  his  notion  of  Induction,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  arrive  (U  individual  fcLots  from  other 
&ct8  of  the  8wme  order  of  pcvrticuUmty, 

Such  inference  is,  at  any  rate,  not  Induction  cdone; 
if  it  be  Induction  at  all,  it  is  Induction  applied  to  an 
example. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  general  law,  obtained  by  In- 
duction from  particular  &cts,  that  a  body  &lling  ver- 
tically downwards  from  rest,  describes  spaces  propor^ 
tional  to  the  squares  of  the  times.  But  that  a  par- 
ticular body  will  fall  through  16  feet  in  <Hie  second 
and  64  feet  in  two  seconds,  is  not  an  induction  simply, 
it  is  a  I'esult  obtained  by  applying  the  inductive  law 
to  a  particular  case. 

But  further,  such  a  process  is  often  not  induction 
at  all.  That  a  ball  striking  another  ball  directly  will 
communicate  to  it  as  much  momentum  as  the  striking 
ball  itself  loses,  is  a  law  established  by  induction :  but 
i^  from  habit  or  practical  skill,  I  make  one  billiard- 
ball  strike  another,  so  as  to  produce  the  velodly  which 
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I  wiak,  without  knowing  or  thinking  of  the  general 
law,  the  term  Induction  cannot  then  be  rightly  ap- 
plied. If  I  know  the  law  and  act  upon  it,  I  have  in 
my  mind  both  the  general  induction  and  its  particular 
application.  But  if  I  act  by  the  ordinary  billiard- 
player's  skill,  without  thinking  of  momentum  or  law, 
there  is  no  Induction  in  the  case. 

4.  This  distinction  becomes  of  importance,  in  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine,  because  he  has  extended 
his  use  of  the  term  Indtictiony  not  only  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  general  induction  is  consciously  applied  to 
a  particular  instance;  but  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
particular  instance  is  dealt  with  by  means  of  expe- 
rience, in  that  rude  sense  in  which  eoeperience  can  be 
asserted  of  brutes;  and  in  which,  of  course,  we  can  in 
no  way  imagine  that  the  law  is  possessed  or  under- 
stood, as  a  general  proposition.  He  has  thus,  as  I 
oonceiye,  overlooked  the  broad  and  essential  difference 
between  speculative  knowledge  and  practical  action; 
and  has  introduced  cases  which  are  quite  foreign  to 
the  idea  of  science,  alongside  with  cases  from  which 
we  may  hope  to  obtaia  some  views  of  the  nature  of 
science  and  the  processes  by  which  it  must  be  formed. 

5.  Thus  (iL  232)  he  says,  "  This  inference  of  one 
particular  hct  from  another  is  a  case  of  induction. 
It  is  of  this  sort  of  induction  that  brutes  are  capable." 
And  to  the  same  purpose  he  had  previously  said  (i. 
251),  '^He  [the  burnt  child  who  shuns  the  fire]  is  not 
generalizing:  he  is  inferring  a  particular  from  parti- 
culars. In  the  same  way  also,  brutes  reason... not 
only  the  burnt  child,  but  the  burnt  dog,  dreads  the 
fire." 

6.  This  confusion,  (for  such  it  seems  to  me,)  of 
knowledge  with  practical  tendencies,  is  expressed  more 
in  detail  in  other  places.  Thus  he  says  (L  118),  ''I 
cannot  dig  the  groimd  imless  I  have  an  idea  of  the 
ground  and  of  a  spade,  and  of  all  the  other  things  I 
am  operating  upon.*' 

7.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  use  of  words  which 
can  only  tend  to  confuse  our  idea  of  knowledge  by  ob- 
literating all  that  is  distinctive  in  human  knowledge. 

R 
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It  seems  to  me  ^uite  false  to  say  that  I  cannot  dig  tbe 
ground,  unless  I  have  an  idea  of  the  ground  and  of  my 
spade.  Are  we  to  say  that  we  cannot  waJIk  the  ground, 
unless  we  have  an  idea  of  the  ground,  and  of  oar  feet, 
and  of  our  shoes,  and  of  the  muscles  of  our  legs  %  Are 
we  to  say  that  a  mole  cannot  dig  the  ground,  unless 
he  has  an  idea  of  the  ground  and  of  the  snout  and 
paws  with  which  he  digs  it  %  Are  we  to  say  tliat  a 
pholas  cannot  perforate  a  rock,  unless  he  have  an  idea 
of  the  rock,  and  of  the  acid  with  which  he  corrodes  it! 
'  8.  This  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  to  be  a  line 
of  speculation  which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion. 
The  knowledge  concerning  which  I  wish  to  inquire  is 
huufwm  knowledge.  And  in  order  that  I  may  have 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  inquiry,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  single  out  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
especisdly  and  distinctively  human.  Hence,  I  pass  by, 
in  this  part  of  my  investigation,  all  the  knowledge,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,  which  man  has  in  no  other  way 
than  brutes  have  it ; — all  that  merely  shows  itself  in 
action.  For  though  action  may  be  modified  by  habit^ 
and  habit  by  experience,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  men, 
such  experience,  so  long  as  it  retains  that  merely  prac- 
tical form,  is  no  part  of  the  materials  of  science. 
Knowledge  in  a  general  form,  is  alone  knowledge  for 
that  purpose ;  and  to  that,  therefore,  I  must  confine 
my  attention ;  at  least  till  I  have  made  some  progreas 
in  ascertaining  its  nature  and  laws,  and  am  thus  pre- 
pared to  compare  such  knowledge, — human  knowleclge 
properly  so  called, — ^with  mere  animal  tendencies  to 
action ;  or  even  with  practical  skill  which  does  not 
include,  as  for  the  most  part  practical  skill  does  not 
include,  speculative  knowledge. 

9.  And  thus,  I  accept  Mr.  Mill's  definition  of  In- 
duction only  in  its  first  and  largest  form ;  and  reject, 
as  useless  and  mischievous  for  our  purposes,  his  exten- 
sion of  the  term  to  the  practical  influence  which  expe- 
rience of  one  fact  exercises  upon  a  creature  dealing 
with  similar  facts.  Such  influence  cannot  be  resolved 
into  ideas  and  indtu^ion,  without,  as  I  conceive,  mak- 
ing all  our  subsequent  investigation  vague  and  hete- 
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rogeneous,  indefinite  and  inoonclusiye.  If  we  must 
8peak  of  animals  as  leammg  from  experience,  we  may 
at  least  abstain  from  applying  to  them  terms  which 
imply  that  they  learn,  in  the  same  way  in  which  men 
learn  astronomy  from  the  stars,  and  chemistry  from 
the  effects  of  mixture  and  heat.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  language  which  is  to  be  used  concerning 
what  men  learn,  when  their  learning  merely  shows 
itself  in  addon,  and  does  not  exist  as  a  gener&L  thought. 
Induction  must  not  be  applied  to  such  cases.  Induc- 
tion must  be  confined  to  cases  where  we  have  in  our 
minds  general  propositions,  in  order  that  the  sci- 
ences, which  are  our  most  instructiye  examples  of  the 
process  we  have  to  consider,  may  be,  in  any  definite 
and  proper  sense.  Inductive  Sciences. 

10.  Perhaps  some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  say 
that  this  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  extent  of 
meaning  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  term  Induction^ 
is  a  question  merely  of  words ;  a  matter  of  definition 
only.  This  is  a  mode  in  which  men  in  our  time  often 
seem  inclined  to  dispose  of  philosophical  questions; 
thus  evading  the  task  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  such 
questions,  while  they  retain  the  air  of  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view. 
But  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  such  questions  of  defini- 
tion are  never  questions  of  definition  merely.  A  pro- 
position is  alwajB  implied  along  with  the  definition ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  proposition  depends  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  definition.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  We  are  speaking  of  Inducticni^  and 
we  mean  that  kind  of  Induction  by  which  the  sciences 
now  existing  among  men  have  been  constructed.  On 
this  account  it  is,  that  we  cannot  include,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  mere  practical  tendencies  or  practical 
habits ;  for  science  is  not  constructed  of  these.  No 
accumulation  of  these  would  make  up  any  of  the  ac- 
knowledged sciences.  The  elements  of  such  sciences 
are  something  of  a  kind  different  from  practical  habits. 
The  elements  of  such  sciences  are  principles  which  we 
know;  truths  which  can  be  contemplated  as  being 
trtic     Practical  habits,  practical  skiU,  instincta  and 
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the  like,  appear  in  action,  and  in  action  only.  Snch 
endowments  or  acquirements  show  themselves  when 
the  occasion  for  action  arrives,  and  then,  show  them- 
selves in  the  act ;  without  being  put,  or  being  capable 
of  beiug  put,  in  tiie  form  of  truths  contemplated  by  the 
intellect.  But  the  elements  and  materials  of  Science 
are  necessary  truths  contemplated  by  the  intellect.  It 
is  by  consisting  of  such  elements  and  such  materials, 
that  Science  is  Science.  Hence  a  use  of  the  term  In- 
duction  which  requires  us  to  obliterate  this  distinction, 
must  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  view  of  the  nature  of  Science, 
and  of  the  mental  process  by  which  Sciences  come  into 
being.  We  must,  for  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Mill  and 
I  have  in  common,  retain  his  lai^er  and  more  phDo- 
sophical  definition  of  Induction, — that  it  is  the  infer- 
ence of  a  more  general  proposition  from  less  general 
ones. 

II.  Perhaps,  again,  some  persons  may  say,  that 
practical  skill  and  practical  experience  lead  to  science, 
and  may  therefore  be  included  in  the  term  Induction, 
which  describes  the  formation  of  science.  But  to  this 
we  reply,  that  these  things  lead  to  science  as  occasions 
only,  and  do  not  form  part  of  science ;  and  that  sci- 
ence begins  then  only  when  we  look  at  the  facts  in  a 
general  point  of  view.  This  distinction  is  essential  to 
the  philosophy  of  scienca  The  rope-dancer  may,  by 
his  performances,  suggest^  to  himself  or  to  others,  pro- 
perties of  the  center  of  gravity;  but  this  is  so,  because 
man  has  a  tendency  to  speculate  and  to  think  of  gene- 
ral truths,  as  well  as  a  tendency  to  dance  on  a  rope  on 
special  occasions,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  such  dancing 
by  practice.  The  rope-dancer  does  not  dance  by  In- 
duction, any  more  than  the  dancing  dog  does.  To 
apply  the  terms  Science  and  Induction  to  such  cases, 
caiTies  us  into  the  r^ons  of  metaphor;  as  when  we 
call  birds  of  passage  "  wise  meteorologists,"  or  the  bee 
"a  natural  chemist,  who  turns  the  flower-dust  into 
honey."  This  is  very  well  in  poetiy :  but  for  our  pur- 
poses we  must  avoid  recognizing  these  cases  as  really 
belonging  to  the  sciences  of  meteorology  and  chemis- 
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try, — as  really  cases  of  Induction.  Induction  for  us 
is  general  propositions,  contemplated  as  suchy  derived 
from  particulajTS. 

Science  may  result  yro77»  experience  and  observation 
by  Induction;  but  Induction  is  not  therefore  the  same 
thing  as  experience  and  observation.  Induction  is 
experience  or  observation  consciously  looked  at  in  a 
general  form.  This  consciousness  and  generality  are 
necessary  parts  of  that  knowledge  which  is  science. 
And  accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  science  cannot 
result  from  mere  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Rea- 
son; because  Instinct  by  its  nature  is  not  conscious 
and  general,  but  operates  blindly  and  unconsciously  in 
particular  x»ses,  the  actor  not  seeing  or  thinTring  of 
the  rule  which  he  obeys. 

12.  A  little  further  on  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  not  only  a  general  thoughtj  but  a  general  word  or 
phrase  is  a  requisite  element  in  Induction.  This  doc- 
trine, of  course,  still  more  decidedly  excludes  the  case 
of  animals,  and  of  mere  practical  knowledge  in  man. 
A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire;  but  reason  must  be 
unfolded,  before  the  child  learns  to  imderstand  the 
words  "fire  will  hurt  you."  The  burnt  dog  never 
thus  learns  to  imderstand  words.  And  this  dlSerence 
points  to  an  entirely  different  state  of  thought  in  the 
two  cases :  or  rather,  to  a  difference  between  a  state  of 
rational  thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere  prac- 
tical instinct  on  the  other. 

13.  Besides  this  difference  of  speculative  thought 
and  practical  instinct  which  thus  are,  as  appears  to  me, 
confounded  in  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy,  in  such  a  way  as 
tends  to  destroy  all  coherent  views  of  human  know- 
ledge, there  is  another  set  of  cases  to  which  Mr.  Mill 
applies  the  term  Induction^  and  to  which  it  appears  to 
jne  to  be  altogether  inapplicabla     He  employs  it  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  superstitious  men,  in  igno- 
rant ages,  were  led  to  the  opinion  that  striking  natu- 
ral events  presaged  or  accompanied  calamities.     Thus 
Be  says  (i  389),  "  The  opinion  so  long  prevalent  that 
a.     comet    or  any  other  unusual  abearance  in  the 
heavenly  regions  was  the  precursor  of  calamities  to 
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mankind,  or  at  least  to  those  wlio  witnessed  it;  tlie  be- 
lief in  the  orades  of  Delphi  and  Dodona ;  the  reliance 
on  astrology,  or  on  the  weather-prophecies  in  almanacs ; 
were  doubtless  inductions  supposed  to  be  grounded  on 
experience  -^  and  he  speaks  of  these  insufficient  induc- 
tions being  extinguished  hj  the  stronger  inductions 
subsequentiy  obtained  by  scientific  inquiry.  And  in 
like  manner,  he  says  in  another  place  (L  367),  '*  Let  us 
now  compare  different  predictions :  the  first,  that 
eclipses  will  occur  whenever  one  planet  or  satellite  is 
so  situated  as  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  another:  the 
second,  that  they  will  occur  whenever  some  great 
calamity  is  impending  oyer  mankind." 

14.  Now  I  cannot  see  how  anything  but  confusion 
can  arise  from  applying  the  term  Induction  to  super- 
stitious fitncies  Hke  those  here  mentioned.  They  are 
not  imperfect  truths,  but  entire  fedsehooda  Of  that, 
Mr.  Mill  and  I  are  agreed:  how  then  can  they  ex- 
emplify the  progress  towards  truth )  They  were  not 
collected  from  the  &ctB  by  seeking  a  law  of  their 
occurrence;  but  were  suggested  by  an  imagination  of 
the  anger  of  superior  powers  shown  by  such  deviationa 
from  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature.  If  we  are  to  speak 
of  inducUoTis  to  any  purpose,  they  must  be  such  induo- 
tions  as  represent  the  fiicts,  in  some  d^ee  at  least 
It  is  not  meant,  I  {nresume,  that  these  opinions  are  in 
any  degree  true :  to  what  purpose  then  are  they  ad- 
duced 1  If  I  were  to  hold  that  my  dreams  predict  or 
conform  to  the  motions  of  the  stars  or  of  the  clouds, 
would  this  be  an  induction)  It  woidd  be  so,  as  much 
one  as  those  here  so  denominated :  yet  what  but  con- 
fusion could  arise  frt>m  classing  it  among  scientific 
truths?  Mr.  Mill  himself  has  explained  (ii.  389)  the  way 
in  which  such  ddusions  as  the  prophecies  of  almanac- 
makers,  and  the  like,  obtain  credence;  namely,  by  the 
greater  efiect  which  the  positive  instances  produce  on 
ordinary  minds  in  comparison  with  the  negative,  when 
the  rule  has  once  taken  possession  of  their  thoughts. 
And  this  being,  as  he  says,  the  recognised  explanation 
of  such  cases,  why  should  we  not  leave  them  to  their 
due  place,  and  not  confound  and  perplex  the  whole  of 
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our  mvestigation  I17  elevating  them  to  the  rank  of 
^'inductions"  I  The  rery  condemnation  of  audi  opinions 
is  that  ikey  are  not  at  all  inductive.  When  we  have 
made  any  progress  in  our  investigation  of  the  nature 
of  science,  to  attempt  to  drive  us  back  to  the  weari- 
some discussion  of  such  elementary  points  as  these,  is 
to  make  progress  hopeless. 

IL  Incku^Uan  or  De$crtpUanf — 15.  In  the  cases 
hitherto  noticed,  Mr.  Mill  extends  the  term  Induction, 
as  I  think,  too  widely,  and  applies  it  to  cases  to  which 
it  is  not  rightly  applicable.  I  have  now  to  notice  a 
case  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  which  he  does  not  apply  it 
where  I  do,  and  condemns  me  for  using  it  in  such 
a  casa  I  had  spoken  of  K^ler^s  discoveiy  of  the 
Law,  that  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  in  ellipses, 
as  an  example  of  Inducti<m.  The  separate  facts  of  any 
planet  (Mars,  for  instance,)  being  in  certain  places  at 
certain  times,  are  all  included  in  the  general  proposi* 
tion  which  Kepler  discovered,  that  Mars  describes  an 
dlipse  of  a  certain  form  and  position.  This  appears  to 
me  a  very  simple  but  a  very  distinct  example  of  the 
operation  of  discovering  general  propositions;  general, 
that  is,  with  reference  to  particular  facts ;  which  opera- 
tion Mr.  Mill,  as  well  as  myself,  says  is  Induction.  But 
Mr.  Mill  denies  ,1his  operation  in  ^s  case  to  be  Induc- 
tion at  all  (l  357).  I  should  not  have  been  prepared 
for  this  denial  by,the  previous  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's  book, 
for  he  had  said  just  before  (L  350),  "such  fistcts  as  the 
magnitudes  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  their 
distances  from  each  other,  the  figure  of  the  earth  and 
its  rotation... are  proved  indirectiy,  by  the  aid  of  in- 
ductions foimded  on  other  £skcts  which  we  can  more 
easily  reacL"  If  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  rota- 
tion are  proved  by  Induction,  it  seems  very  strange, 
and  is  to  me  quite  incomprehensible,  how  the  figure  of 
the  earth's  orbit  and  its  revolution  (and  of  course,  of 
the  figure  of  Mars's  orbit  and  his  revolution  in  like 
manner,)  are  not  also  proved  by  Induction.  No,  says 
Mr.  Mill,  Kepler,  in  putting  together  a  number  of 
places  of  the  planet  into  one  figure,  only  performed  an 
act  of  description.     "  This  descriptive  operation,"  he 
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adds  (i.  359),  "Mr.  Whewell,  by  an  aptly  chosen  ex- 
pression, has  termed  Colligation  of  Facts."  He  goes 
on  to  commend  my  observations  concerning  this  pro- 
cess, but  sajB  that,  according  to  the  old  and  received 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  not  Induction  at  alL 

16.  Now  I  have  already  shown  that  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self a  few  pages  earlier,  had  applied  the  term  Induction 
to  cases  imdistinguishable  from  this  in  any  essential 
circumstance.  And  even  in  this  case,  he  allows  that 
Kepler  did  really  perform  an  act  of  Induction  (i.  358), 
'^  namely,  in  concluding  that,  because  the  observed 
places  of  Mars  were  correctly  represented  by  points  in 
an  imaginaiy  ellipse,  therefore  Mars  would  continue  to 
revolve  in  that  same  ellipse;  and  even  in  concluding 
that  the  position  of  the  planet  during  the  time  which 
had  intervened  between  the  two  observations  must 
have  coincided  with  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
curve."  Of  course,  in  Kepler's  Induction,  of  which  I 
speak,  I  include  all  this;  all  this  is  included  in  speak- 
ing of  the  orbit  of  Mars :  a  continuous  line,  a  periodical 
motion,  are  implied  in  the  term  orhit,  I  am  imable  to 
see  what  would  remain  of  Kepler's  discovery,  if  we 
take  from  it  these  conditions.  It  would  not  only  not 
be  an  induction,  but  it  would  not  be  a  description,  for 
it  would  not  recognize  that  Mars  moved  in  an  orbit 
Are  particular  positions  to  be  conceived  as  points  in  a 
curve,  without  thinking  of  the  intermediate  positions 
as  belonging  to  the  same  curve  1  If  so,  there  is  no  law 
at  all,  and  the  facts  are  not  bound  together  by  any 
intel^gible  tie. 

In  another  place  (iL  209)  Mr.  Mill  returns  to  his 
distinction  of  Description  and  Induction;  but  without 
throwing  any  additional  light  upon  it,  so  &r  as  I  can 
see. 

17.  The  only  meaning  which  I  can  discover  in  this 
attempted  distinction  of  Description  and  Induction  is, 
that  when  particular  &cts  are  bound  together  by  their 
relation  in  space^  Mr.  Mill  calls  the  discovery  of  the 
connexion  Description^  but  when  they  are  connected 
by  other  general  relations,  as  time,  cause  and  the  like, 
Mr.  Mill  terms  the  discovery  of  the  connexion  Indue-  . 
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tian.  And  this  way  of  making  a  distinction,  would 
fall  in  with  the  doctrine  of  other  parts  of  Mr.  Mill's 
book,  in  which  he  ascribes  very  peculiar  attributes  to 
space  and  its  relations,  in  comparison  with  other  Ideas, 
(as  I  should  call  them).  But  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  this  distinction,  of  connexion  according  to  space 
and  other  connexions  of  &cts. 

To  stand  upon  such  a  distinction,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  way  to  miss  the  general  laws  of  the  formation 
of  science.  For  example :  fThe  ancients  discovered 
that  the  planets  revolved  in  recurring  periods,  and 
thus  connected  the  observations  of  their  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  Time,  Kepler  discovered  that 
they  revolved  in  ellipses,  and  thus  connected  the  ob- 
servations according  to  the  Idea  of  Space.  Newton 
discovered  that  they  revolved  in  virtue  of  the  Sim's 
attraction,  and  thus  connected  the  motions  according 
to  the  Idea  of  Force.  The  first  and  third  of  these  dis- 
coveries are  recognized  on  all  hands  as  processes  of 
Induction*  Why  is  the  second  to  be  caUed  by  a  dif- 
ferent name?  or  what  but  conflision  and  perplexity 
can  arise  from  refusing  to  class  it  with  the  other  two? 
It  is,  you  say.  Description.  But  such  Description  is  a 
kind  o£  Induction,  and  must  be  spoken  of  as  Induction, 
if  we  are  to  speak  of  Induction  as  the  process  by  which 
Science  is  formed:  for  the  three  steps  are  all,  the 
second  in  the  same  sense  as  the  first  and  third,  in 
co-ordination  with  them,  steps  in  the  formation  of 
astronomical  science.  J 

18.  Butj  says  Mr.  Mill  (i.  363),  "it  is  a  feet  surely 
that  the  planet  does  describe  an  ellipse,  and  a  fact 
which  we  could  see  if  we  had  adequate  visual  organs 
and  a  suitable  position."  To  this  I  should  reply :  "Let 
it  be  so;  and  it  is  a  fact^  surely,  that  the  planet  does 
move  periodically :  it  is  a  fact)  surely,  that  the  planet 
is  attracted  by  the  sun.  Still,  therefore,  the  asserted 
distinction  £eu1s  to  find  a  ground."  Perhaps  Mr.  Mill 
would  remind  us  that  the  elliptical  form  of  the  orbit  is 
a  &ct  which  we  could  see  if  we  had  adequate  visual 
organs  and  a  suitable  position:  but  that  force  is  a 
iMng  which  we  cannot  see.     But  this  distinction  also 
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will  not  bear  handling.  Can  we  not  see  a  tree  blown 
down  by  a  storm,  or  a  rock  blown  up  by  gunpowder? 
Do  we  not  here  see  force : — see  it,  that  is,  by  its  effects, 
the  only  way  in  which  we  need  to  see  it  in  the  case 
of  a  planet,  for  the  purposes  of  our  alignment?  Are 
not  such  operations  of  force,  Facts  which  may  be 
the  objects  of  sense]  and  is  not  the  operation  of  the 
8un*s  Force  a  Fact  of  the  same  kind,  just  as  much  as 
the  elliptical  form  of  orbit  which  results  from  the 
action?  If  the  latter  be  "surely  a  Fact,"  the  former 
is  a  Fact  no  less  surely, 

19.  In  truth,  as  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
remark,  all  attempts  to  frame  an  argument  by  the 
exclusive  or  emphatic  a^ipropriation  of  the  term  Fa4si 
to  particular  cases,  are  necessarily  illusory  and  incon- 
clusive. There  is  no  definite  and  stable  distinction 
between  Facts  and  Theories;  Facts  and  Laws;  Facts 
and  Inductions.  Inductions,  Laws,  Theories,  which 
are  true,  are  Facts.  Facts  involve  Inductions.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  moon  is  attracted  by  the  earth,  just  as 
much  as  it  is  a  Fact  that  an  apple  falls  from  a  tree. 
That  the  former  fact  is  collected  by  a  more  distinct 
and  conscious  Induction,  does  not  make  it  the  less 
a  Fact  That  the  orbit  of  Mars  is  a  Fact — a  true 
Description  of  the  path—- does  not  make  it  the  less 
a  case  of  Induction. 

20.  There  is  another  argument  which  Mr.  Mill 
employs  in  order  to  show  tibat  there  is  a  difference 
between  mere  colligation  which  is  description,  and  in- 
duction in  the  more  proper  sense  of  the  term.  He 
notices  with  commendation  a  remark  which  I  had 
made  (L  364),  that  at  different  stages  of  the  progress 
of  science  the  £eu^  had  been  sucoessiully  connected  by 
means  of  very  different  conceptions,  while  yet  the  latw* 
conceptions  have  not  contradicted,  but  included,  so  fiur 
as  they  were  true,  the  earlier:  thus  the  ancient  Greek 
representation  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  by  means 
of  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  was  to  a  certain  degree  of 
accuracy  true,  and  is  not  negatived,  though  siq>erseded, 
by  the  modem  representation  of  the  planets  as  describ- 
ing ellipses  round  the  sun.     And  he  then  reasons  that 
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this,  whidi  is  thus  trae  of  Descriptions,  cannot  be  tme 
of  Inductions.  He  says  (L  367),  "Different  descrip- 
tions tiierefbre  may  be  all  tme :  bat  surely  not  different 
explanations.'*  He  then  notices  tiie  various  explana- 
tions of  the  motions  of  the  planets — the  ancient  doc- 
trine that  thej  are  moved  by  an  inherent  virtue ;  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  tjhat  they  are  moved  by  impulse  and 
by  vortices;  the  Newtonian  doctrine  that  they  are 
governed  by  a  central  force ;  and  he  adds,  "  Can  it  be 
said  of  these,  as  was  said  of  the  different  descriptions, 
that  they  are  all  tme  as  &r  as  they  go?  Is  it  not 
true  that  one  only  can  be  true  in  any  degree,  and  that 
the  other  two  must  be  altogether  ^IseT' 

21.  And  to  this  questioning,  the  history  of  science 
compels  me  to  reply  very  distinctly  and  positively,  in 
the  way  which  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  think  extrava- 
gant and  absurd.  I  am  obliged  to  say.  Undoubtedly, 
all  these  explanations  may  be  true  and  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  would  be  so  if  each  had  been  followed 
out  so  as  to  show  in  what  manner  it  could  be  made 
consistent  with  tiie  facts.  And  this  was,  in  reality, 
in  a  great  measure  done\  The  doctrine  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  moved  by  vortices  was  succes- 
sively modified,  so  that  it  came  to  coincide  in  its 
results  with  the  doctrine  of  an  inverse-quadratic  centri- 
petal force,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  History  \  When 
this  point  was  reached,  the  vortex  was  merely  a 
machinery,  well  or  ill  devised,  for  producing  such  a 
centripetal  force,  and  therefore  did  not  contradict  the 
doctrine  of  a  centripetal  force.  Newton  himself  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  averse  to  explaining  gravity 
by  impulse.  So  little  is  it  true  that  if  the  one  theoiy  be 
true  the  other  must  be  &lse.  The  attempt  to  explain 
gravity  by  the  impulse  of  streams  of  particles  flowing 
through  Uie  universe  in  all  directions,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  FMto8ophy\  is  so  far  from  being  incon- 
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gtren  In  the  Appendix. 
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sistent  with  the  Newtonian  theory,  that  it  is  founded 
entirely  upon  it.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  move  by  an  inherent  virtue; 
if  this  doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  any  such  way 
that  it  was  brought  to  agree  with  the  fitcts,  the  in- 
herent virtue  must  have  had  its  laws  determined ;  and 
then,  it  would  have  been  found  tl^at  the  virtue  had  a 
reference  to  the  central  body;  and  so,  the  "inherent 
virtue"  must  have  coincided  in  its  effect  with  the 
Newtonian  force;  and  then,  the  two  explanations 
would  agree,  except  so  far  as  the  word  "inherent" 
was  concerned.  And  if  such  a  part  of  an  earlier  theory 
as  this  word  inherent  indicates,  is  found  to  be  imten- 
able,  it  is  of  course  rejected  in  the  transition  to  later 
and  more  exact  theories,  in  Inductions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  in  what  Mr.  Mill  calls  Descriptions.  There 
is  therefore  still  no  validity  discoverable  in  the  dis- 
tinction which  Mr.  Mill  attempts  to  draw  between 
"descriptions*'  like  Kepler^s  law  of  elliptical  orbits, 
and  other  examples  of  induction. 

22.  When  Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to  compare  what  he 
calls  different  predictions — ^the  first,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  eclipses  by  the  shadows  which  the  planets  and 
satellites  cast  upon  one  another,  and  the  other,  the 
belief  that  they  will  occur  whenever  some  great  cala- 
mity is  impending  over  mankind,  I  must  reply,  as  I 
have  stated  already,  (Art  17),  that  to  class  such  super- 
stitions as  the  last  with  cases  of  Induction,  appears  to 
me  to  confound  all  use  of  words,  and  to  prevent,  as 
iar  as  it  goes,  all  profitable  exercise  of  thought.  What 
possible  advantage  can  result  from  comparing  (as  if 
they  were  alike)  the  relation  of  two  descriptions  of  a 
phenomenon,  each  to  a  certain  extent  true,  and  there- 
fore both  consistent,  with  the  relation  of  a  scientific 
truth  to  a  false  and  baseless  superstition  ? 

23.  But  I  may  make  another  remark  on  this 
example,  so  strangely  introduced.  I^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear  and  superstition,  men  may  make  sucli 
mistakes  with  regard  to  laws  of  nature,  as  to  imagine 
that  eclipses  portend  calamities,  are  they  quite  secure 
from  mistakes  in  description  f    Do  not  the  very  per- 
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sons  who  tell  us  how  eclipses  predict  disasters,  also 
describe  to  us  fiery  swords  seen  in  the  air,  and  armies 
fighting  in  the  sky  9  So  that  even  in  this  extreme  case, 
at  the  very  limit  of  tiie  rational  exerdse  of  human 
powers,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  Description 
from  Liduction. 

I  shall  now  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  this 
feature  in  the  history  of  science, — ^that  several  views 
which  appear  at  first  quite  different  are  yet  all  true, — 
which  Mr.  Mill  calls  a  curious  and  interesting  remark 
of  mine,  and  which  he  allows  to  be  "  strikingly  true*' 
of  the  Inductions  which  he  calls  Descriptions,  (i.  364) 
is,  as  he  says,  "unequivocally  fitlse"  of  other  Induc- 
tions. And  I  shall  confide  in  having  general  assent 
with  me,  when  I  continue  to  speak  of  Kepler's  Induc- 
tion of  the  elliptical  orbits. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  remark. 

IIL  In  Discovery  a  new  Conception  is  imi/roduced, — 
24.  There  is  a  difference  between  Mr.  Mill  and  me 
in  our  view  of  the  essential  elements  of  this  Induction 
of  Kepler,  which  affects  all  other  cases  of  Induction, 
and  which  is,  I  think,  tiie  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant of  the  differences  between  us.  I  must  there- 
fore venture  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little  in  detail 

I  conceive  that  Kepler,  in  discovering  the  law  of 
Mars's  motion,  and  in  asserting  that  the  planet  moved 
in  an  ellipse,  did  this; — he  bound  together  particular 
observations  of  separate  places  of  Mars  by  the  notion, 
or,  as  I  have  called  it,  the  conceptiony  of  an  ellipse, 
which  was  supplied  by  his  own  miad.  Other  persons, 
and  he^too,  before  he  made  this  discovery,  had  present 
to  their  minds  the  fiicts  of  such  separate  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  planet;  but  could  not  bind  them  together 
rightly,  because  they  did  not  apply  to  them  this  con- 
ception of  an  ellipse.  To  supply  this  conception,  re- 
quired a  special  preparation,  and  a  special  activity  in 
the  mind  of  the  discoverer.  He,  and  others  before 
him,  tried  other  ways  of  connecting  the  special  fiu^ 
none  of  which  fully  succeeded.  To  discover  such  a 
connexion,  the  mind  must  be  conversant  with  certain 
relations  of  space,  and  with  certain  kinds  of  figures. 
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To  discoyer  the  right  figure  was  a  matter  requiring 
research,  invention,  resource.  To  hit  upon  the  right 
conception  is  a  dificult  step;  and  when  this  step  is 
once  made,  the  facts  assume  a  different  aspect  from 
what  they  had  before :  that  done,  thej  are  seen  in  a 
new  point  of  view;  and  the  catching  this  point  of 
Tiew,  is  a  special  mental  operation,  requiring  special 
endowments  and  habits  of  thought.  Before  this,  the 
facts  are  seen  as  detached,  separate,  lawless;  after- 
wards, they  are  seen  as  connected,  simple,  regular;  as 
parts  of  one  general  fact,  and  thereby  possessing  innu- 
merable new  relations  before  imseen.  Kepler,  then, 
I  say,  bound  together  the  facta  by  superinducing  upon 
them  the  conception  of  an  ellipse;  and  this  was  an 
essential  element  in  his  Induction. 

25.  And  there  is  the  same  essential  element  iu 
all  Inductive  discoveries.  In  all  cases,  fiicts,  before 
detached  and  lawless,  are  bound  together  by  a  new 
thought  They  are  reduced  to  law,  by  being  seen  in 
a  new  point  of  view.  To  catch  this  new  point  of 
view,  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  springing  from  its  pre- 
vious preparation  and  habits.  The  facts,  in  other 
discoveries,  are  brought  together  according  to  other 
relations,  or,  as  I  have  called  them.  Ideas; — ^the 
Ideas  of  Time,  of  Force,  of  Number,  of  Beeemblance, 
of  Elementary  Composition,  of  Polarity,  and  the  like. 
But  in  all  cases,  the  mind  performs  the  operation  by 
an  apprehension  of  some  such  relations ;  by  singling 
out  llie  one  true  relation ;  by  combining  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  true  relation  with  the  facts;  by  applying  to 
them  the  Conception  of  such  a  relation. 

26.  In  previous  writings,  I  have  not  only  stated 
this  view  generally,  but  I  have  followed  it  into  de- 
tail, exemplifying  it  in  the  greater  part  of  the  History 
of  the  principal  Inductive  Sciences  in  succession.  I 
have  pointed  out  what  are  the  Conceptions  which  have 
been  introduced  in  every  prominent  discovery  in  thoeo 
sciences;  and  have  noted  to  which  of  the  above  Ideas, 
or  of  the  like  Ideas,  each  belongs.  The  performance 
of  this  task  is  the  office  of  the  greater  part  of  my 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,     For  that  work 
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is,  in  reality^  no  less  historical  than  the  HiMory  which 
preceded  it  The  History  of  the  Inductive  Smencea  is 
the  history  of  the  discoveries,  mainly  so  &r  as  con- 
cerns the  Facts  which  were  brought  together  to  form 
sdencea  The  Philosophy  is,  in  the  first  ten  Books, 
the  history  oi  the  Ideas  and  Conceptions,  by  means  of 
which  the  facts  were  connected,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
scientific  truths.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  give  a 
long  list  of  the  Ideas  and  Conceptions  thus  brought 
into  view,  but  I  may  refer  any  reader  who  wishes  to 
see  such  a  list^  to  the  Tables  of  Contents  of  the  History ^ 
and  of  the  first  ten  Books  of  the  Philosophy. 

27.  That  these  Ideas  and  Conceptions  are  really 
distinct  elements  of  the  scientific  truths  thus  obtained, 
I  conceive  to  be  proved  beyond  doubt,  not  only  by 
considering  that  the  discoveries  never  were  made,  nor 
eould  be  made,  till  the  right  Conception  was  obtained, 
and  by  seeing  how  difficult  it  often  was  to  obtain  this 
elem^it;  but  also,  by  seeing  that  the  Idea  and  the 
Conception  itself  as  distinct  from  the  Facts,  was,  in 
almost  every  science,  the  subject  of  long  and  obstinate 
eontroversiee; — controversies  which  turned  upon  the 
possible  relations  of  Ideas,  much  more  than  upon  the 
actual  relations  of  Facta  The  first  ten  Books  of  the 
Philosophy  to  which  I  have  referred,  contain  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  number  of  these  controversies.  These 
controversies  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  history 
of  each  science;  a  portion  quite  as  important  as  the 
study  of  the  facts;  and  a  portion,  at  every  stage  of 
the  science,  quite  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  truth. 
Men,  in  seeking  and  obtaining  scientific  knowledge, 
have  always  shown  that  they  found  the  formation  of 
right  conceptions  in  their  own  minds  to  be  an  essen- 
tiid  part  of  the  process. 

28.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  Conception  of  the 
mind  as  a  special  element  of  the  inductive  process, 
and  as  the  tie  by  which  the  particular  facts  are  bound 
together,  is  further  indicated,  by  there  being  some 
special  new  term  or  phrase  introduced  in  every  in- 
daction;  or  at  least  some  term  or  phrase  thence- 
forth st^ulily  applied  to  the  fiicts,  which  had  not  been 
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applied  to  them  before;  as  when  Kepler  asserted  that 
Mars  moved  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbily  or 
when  Newton  asserted  that  the  planets  gravUcUe  to- 
wards the  sun;  these  new  terms,  elliptical  orbity  and 
gravitaUy  mark  the  new  conceptions  on  which  the 
inductions  depend.  I  have  in  the  PhUo9ophy'^  further 
illustrated  this  application  of  "technical  terms,"  that 
is,  fixed  and  settled  terms,  in  every  inductive  disco- 
very; and  have  spoken  of  tiieir  use  in  enabling  men 
to  proceed  from  each  such  discovery  to  other  disco- 
veries more  general.  But  I  notice  these  terms  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  existence  of  a  concep- 
tion in  the  discoverer's  mind,  corresponding  to  the 
term  thus  introduced;  which  conception,  the  term  is 
intended  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the 
discovery  is  communicated. 

29.  But  this  element  of  discovery, — bright  concep- 
tions supplied  by  the  mind  in  order  to  bind  the  facts 
together, — Mr.  Mill  denies  to  be  an  element  at  alL  He 
says,  of  Kepler's  discovery  of  the  elliptical  orbit  (i. 
363),  <'It  superadded  nothing  to  the  particular  fiicts 
vehich  it  served  to  bind  togetiier/'  yet  he  adds,  "ex- 
cept indeed  the  knowledge  that  a  resemblance  existed 
between  the  planetary  orbit  and  other  ellipses;"  that 
is,  except  the  knowledge  that  it  was  an  ellipse; — 
precisely  the  circumstance  in  which  the  discovery  con- 
sisted. Kepler,  he  says,  "asserted  as  a  fiact  that  the 
planet  moved  in  an  ellipse.  But  this  &ct,  which 
Kepler  did  not  add  to,  but  found  in  the  motion  of 
the  planet... was  the  very  &ct,  the  separate  parts  of 
which  had  been  separately  observed;  it  was  ^e  sum 
of  the  different  observations." 

30.  That  the  fact  of  the  elliptical  motion  was  not 
merely  the  sum  of  the  different  observations,  is  plain, 
from  this,  that  other  persons,  and  Kepler  himself  be- 
fore his  discoveiy,  did  not  find  it  by  adding  together 
the  observations.  The  fojui  of  the  cdliptical  orbit  was 
not  the  sum  of  the  observations  merely;  it  was  the 
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sum  of  tlie  observations,  seen  v/nder  a  new  point  of 
view,  which  point  of  view  Kepler's  mind  supplied. 
Kepler  found  it  in  the  facts,  because  it  was  there,  no 
doubt,  for  one  reason;  but  also,  for  another,  because 
he  had,  in  his  mind,  those  relations  of  thought  which 
enabled  him  to  find  it.  "We  may  illustrate  this  by  a 
familiar  analogy.  We  too  find  the  law  in  Kepler's 
book ;  but  if  we  did  not  understand  Latin,  we  should 
not  find  it  there.  We  must  learn  Latin  in  order  to 
find  the  law  in  the  book.  La  like  manner,  a  disco- 
verer must  know  the  language  of  science,  as  well  as 
look  at  the  book  of  nature,  in  order  to  find  scientific 
truth.  All  the  discussions  and  controversies  respect- 
ing Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  discussions  and  controversies 
respecting  the  grammar  of  the  language  in  which  na- 
ture speaks  to  the  scientific  mind.  Man  is  the  Inter- 
preter  of  Nature;  not  the  Spectator  merely,  but  the 
Interpreter.  The  study  of  the  language,  as  well  as 
the  mere  sight  of  the  characters,  is  requisite  in  order 
that  we  may  read  the  inscriptions  which  are  written 
on  the  fiice  of  the  world.  And  this  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  necessary  coherencies 
and  derivations  of  the  relations  of  phenomena,  is  to  be 
pursued  by  examining  Ideas,  as  well  as  mere  pheno- 
mena;— ^by  tracing  the  formation  of  Conceptions,  as 
well  as  the  accumulation  of  Facts.  And  this  is  what 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  books  already  referred  to. 

31.  Mr.  Mill  has  not  noticed,  in  any  considerable 
d^^ree,  what  I  have  said  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
ceptions which  enter  into  tlie  various  sciences;  but  he 
baa,  in  general  terms,  denied  that  the  Conception  is 
an3rthing  di£ferent  from  the  facts  themselves.  ''If,'' 
he  says  (i.  301),  ''the  fitcts  are  rightly  classed  under 
the  conc^tions,  it  is  because  there  is  in  the  fitcts 
themselves,  something  of  which  the  conception  is  a; 
copy.''  But  it  is  a  copy  which  cannot  be  made  by  a 
person  without  peculiar  endowments;  just  as  a  per- 
son cannot  copy  an  ill-written  inscription,  so  as  to 
make  it  convey  sense,  unless  he  imderstand  the  lan- 
guage. "Conceptions,"  Mr.  Mill  says  (ii  217),  "do  not 
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develope  themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed 
from  without."  But  what  comes  from  without  is  not 
enough :  they  must  have  both  origins,  or  they  cannot 
make  knowledge.  ''The  conception,"  he  says  again 
(ii.  221),  ''is  not  furnished  by  the  mind  till  it  has 
been  furnished  to  the  mind."  But  it  is  furnished  to 
the  mind  by  its  own  activity,  operating  according  to 
its  own  laws.  Ko  doubt,  the  conception  may  be 
formed,  and  in  cases  of  discovery,  must  be  formed,  by 
the  suggestion  and  excitement  which  the  facts  them- 
selves produce;  and  must  be  so  moxdded  as  to  agree 
with  the  facts.  But  this  does  not  make  it  superfluous 
to  examine,  out  of  what  maUrials  such  conceptions  are 
formed,  and  how  they  are  capable  of  being  moulded  so 
as  to  express  laws  of  nature;  especially,  when  we  see 
how  large  a  share  this  part  of  discovery — ^the  examina- 
tion how  our  ideas  can  be  modified  so  as  to  agree  with 
nature, — ^holds,  in  the  history  of  science. 

32,  I  have  already  (Art  28)  given,  as  evidence 
that  the  conception  enters  as  an  element  in  every  in- 
duction, the  constant  introduction  in  such  cases,  of  a 
new  fixed  term  or  phrase.  Mr.  Mill  (ii.  282)  notices 
this  introduction  of  a  new  phrase  in  such  cases  as 
important^  though  he  does  not  appear  willing  to  allow 
that  it  is  necessary.  Yet  the  necessity  of  the  concep- 
tion at  least,  appears  to  result  from  the  considerations 
which  he  puts  forward.  "What  darkness,"  he  says, 
"  would  have  been  spread  over  geometrical  demonst^- 
tion,  if  wherever  the  word  circle  is  used,  the  definition 
of  a  circle  was  inserted  instead  of  it."  "  If  we  want 
to  make  a  particular  combination  of  ideas  permanent 
in  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  which  clenches  it  like  a 
name  specially  devoted  to  express  it."  In  my  view, 
the  new  conception  is  the  nail  which  connects  the 
previous  notions^  and  the  name,  as  Mr,  Mill  says^ 
clenches  the  jimction. 

33.  I  have  above  (Art.  30)  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  hold  of  the  right  conception,  as  a 
proof  that  induction  is  not  a  mere  juxtaposition  of 
facts.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  dispute  that  it  is  often  difli- 
^ult  to  hit  upon  the  right  conception.   He  says  (L  360), 
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''that  a  conception  of  the  mind  is  introduced,  is  in- 
deed most  certain,  and  Mr.Whewell  has  rightly  stated 
elsewhere,  that  to  hit  upon  the  right  conception  is 
often  a  far  more  difficult,  and  more  meritorious  achieve- 
ment, than  to  prove  its  applicability  when  obtained. 
But,"  he  adds,  '^a  conception  implies  and  corresponds 
to  something  conceived;  and  although  the  conception 
itself  is  not  in  the  &ct6,  but  in  our  mind,  it  must  be  a 
conception  of  something  which  really  is  in  the  facts." 
But  to  this  I  reply,  that  its  being  really  in  the  &cts, 
does  not  help  us  at  all  towards  knowledge,  if  we  can- 
not see  it  there.     As  the  poet  says, 

It  is  the  mind  that  sees:  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries. 

And  this  is  true  of  the  sight  which  produces  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  the  sight  which  produces  pleasure 
and  pain,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Tale. 

34.  Mr.  Mill  puts  his  view,  as  opposed  to  mine,  in 
various  ways,  but,  as  will  easily  be  understood,  the 
answers  whidi  I  have  to  offer  are  in  all  cases  nearly 
to  the  same  effect.  Thus,  he  says  (ii.  216),  'Hhe  tardy 
development  of  several  of  the  physical  sciences,  for 
example,  of  Optics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  the 
hi^er  generalizations  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Whewell 
ascribes  to  the  fact  that  mankind  had  not  yet  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  idea  of  Polarity,  that  is,  of 
opposite  properties  in  opposite  directions.  But  what 
was  there  to  suggest  such  an  idea,  xmtil  by  a  separate 
examination  of  several  of  these  different  branches  of 
knowledge  it  was  shown  that  the  foots  of  each  of  them 
did  present,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  curious 
phenomena  of  opposite  properties  in  opposite  direc- 
tions f  But  on  this  I  observe,,  that  these  foots  did 
not,  nor  do  yet,  present  this  conception  to  ordinary 
minds.  The  opposition  of  properties,  and  even  the 
opposition  of  directions,  which  are  thus  apprehended 
by  profound  cultivators  of  science,  are  of  an  abstruse 
and  recondite  kind;  and  to  conceive  any  one  kind  of 
polarity  in  its  proper  generality,  is  a  process  which 
few  persons  hitiierto  appear  to  have  mastered;  still 
JeBs,  have  men  in  general  come  to  conceive  of  them  all 
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as  modifications  of  a  general  notion  of  Polarity.  Th6 
description  which  I  have  given  of  Polarity  in  general, 
"  opposite  properties  in  opposite  directions,"  is  of  itself 
a  very  imperfect  accoimt  of  the  manner  in  which  cor- 
responding antitheses  are  involved  in  the  portions  of 
science  into  which  Polar  relations  enter.  In  excuse 
of  its  imperfection,  I  may  say,  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  attempt  to  define  Polarity  in  general;  but  yet, 
the  coiiception  of  Polarity  has  certainly  been  strongly 
and  efiectively  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
sagacious  men  who  have  discovered  and  unravelled 
polar  phenomena.  They  attempted  to  convey  this 
conception,  each  in  his  own  subject,  sometimes  by 
various  and  peculiar  expressions,  sometimes  by  imagi- 
nary mechanism  by  which  the  antithetical  results  were 
produced;  their  mode  of  expressing  themselves  being 
often  defective  or  imperfect,  often  containing  what 
was  superfluous;  and  their  meaning  was  commonly 
very  imperfectly  apprehended  by  most  of  their  hearers 
and  readers.  But  still,  the  conception  was  there,  gra^ 
dually  working  itself  into  clearness  and  distinctness, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  directing  their  experiments,  and 
forming  an  essential  element  of  their  discoveries.  So 
far  would  it  be  from  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  case 
to  say,  that  they  conceived  polarity  because  they  saw 
it; — ^that  they  saw  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  view; — 
and  that  they  described  it  as  they  saw  it. 

35.  The  way  in  which  such  conceptions  acquire 
clearness  and  distinctness  is  often  by  means  of  Disooa- 
sions  of  Definitions.  To  define  well  a  thought  which 
already  enters  into  trains  of  discovery,  is  often  a  difii- 
cult  matter.  The  business  of  such  definition  is  a  part 
of  the  business  of  discovery.  These,  and  other  re- 
marks connected  with  these,  which  I  had  made  in  the 
Philoaophyj  Mr.  Mill  has  quoted  and  adopted  (iL  242). 
They  appear  to  me  to  point  very  distinctly  to  the  doc- 
trine to  which  he  refuses  his  assent, — ^that  there  is  a 
special  process  in  the  mind,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
observation  of  fiicts,  which  is  necessary  at  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  Conception  must 
be  formed  beforo  it  can  be  dejmed.    The  Definitiou 
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gives  the  last  stamp  of  distinctness  to  the  Conception ; 
und  enables  us  to  express,  in  a  compact  and  lucid 
form,  the  new  scientific  propositions  into  which  the 
new  Conception  enters. 

36.  Since  Mr.  Mill  assents  to  so  much  of  what  has 
been  said  in  the  Philosophy^  with  regard  to  the  process 
of  scientific  discovery,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  would  he 
express  these  doctrines  so  as  to  exclude  that  which  ho 
thinks  erroneous?  If  he  objects  to  our  saying  that 
when  we  obtain  a  new  inductive  truth,  we  connect 
phenomena  by  applying  to  them  a  new  Conception 
which  fits  them,  in  what  terms  would  he  describe  the 
process?  If  he  will  not  agree  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
discover  the  law  of  the  fisu^ts,  we  must  find  an  appro- 
priate Conception,  what  language  would  he  use  instead 
of  this?  This  is  a  natural  question;  and  the  answer 
cannot  fisdl  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  in  which  his 
views  and  mine  stand  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Mill  would  say,  I  believe,  that  when  we  obtain 
a  new  inductive  law  of  facts,  we  find  something  in 
which  the  f^^ts  resemble  each  other;  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  making  such  discoveries  is  the  business  of  dis- 
covering such  resemblances.  Thus,  he  says  (of  me,) 
(ii  211),  "his  Colligation  of  Facts  by  means  of  appro- 
priate Conceptions,  is  but  the  ordinary  process  of  find- 
ing by  a  comparison  of  phenomena,  in  what  consists 
their  agreement  or  resemblance."  And  the  Methods 
of  experimental  Inquiry  which  he  gives  (L  450,  <kc), 
proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  business  of  dis- 
covery may  be  thus  more  properly  described. 

37.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  we  discover  a  law 
of  nature  by  induction,  we  find  some  point  in  which 
all  the  particular  &cts  agree.  All  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  agree  in  being  ellipses,  as  Kepler  discovered ; 
all  £ftlling  bodies  agree  in  being  acted  on  by  a  imiform 
force,  as  Gralileo  discovered;  all  refracted  rays  agree  in 
having  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction  in  a  con- 
stant ratio,  as  Snell  discovered;  all  the  bodies  in  the 
universe  agree  in  attracting  each  other,  as  Newton 
discovered;  all  chemical  compounds  agree  in  being 
constituted  of  elements  in  definite  proportions,    as 
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Balton  discovered.  But  it  appears  to  me  a  most  scanty^ 
vague,  and  incomplete  account  of  these  steps  in  sci- 
ence, to  say  that  the  authors  of  them  discovered  some- 
thing in  which  the  facts  in  each  case  agreed  The 
point  in  which  the  cases  agree,  is  of  the  most  diverse 
kind  in  the  different  cases — in  some^  a  relation  of 
space,  in  others,  the  action  of  a  force,  in  others,  the 
mode  of  composition  of  a  substance; — and  the  point 
of  agreement,  visible  to  the  discoverer  alone,  does  not 
come  even  into  his  sight,  till  after  the  fects  have  been 
connected  by  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  regarded  in 
points  of  view  in  which  he,  by  his  mental  acts,  places 
them.  It  would  seem  to  me  not  much  more  inappro- 
priate to  say,  that  an  officer,  who  disciplines  his  men 
till  they  move  together  at  the  word  of  command,  does 
so  by  finding  something  in  which  they  agree.  If  the 
power  of  consentaneous  motion  did  not  exist  in  the  in- 
dividuals, he  could  not  create  it :  but  that  power  being 
there,  he  finds  it  and  uses  it.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  the  parallel  of  the  two  cases  is  not  exact;  but  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  that  in  which  the  par-> 
ticular  things  are  found  to  agree,  is  something  formed 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  brings  the  agreement  into 
view. 

lY.  Mr.  MiWa  Four  Methods  of  Inquiry, — ^38.  Mr. 
Mill  has  not  only  thus  described  the  business  of  scien- 
tific discovery;  he  has  also  given  rules  for  it,  founded 
on  this  description.  It  may  be  expected  that  we 
should  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  methods  of 
inquiry  which  he  thus  proposes.  I  presume  that  they 
are  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  among  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  his  book;  as  certainly  they  cannot  &il  to 
be,  if  they  describe  methods  of  scientific  inquiry  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  inquirer. 

Mr.  Mill  enjoins  four  methods  of  experimental  in- 
quiry, which  he  calls  the  Method  of  Agreementj  th^ 
MetJiod  of  Difference^  the  Method  of  Eestduea,  and  ths 
Method  of  Concomitant    Variations^,     They  are   all 
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described  by  formulfe  of  this  kind : — Let  there  be, 
in  the  observed  facts,  combinations  of  antecedents, 
ABC,  £C,  ADEy  kc  and  combinations  of  corre- 
sponding consequents,  abc,  he,  ode,  &c;  and  let  the 
object  of  inquiry  be,  the  consequence  of  some  cause  A, 
or  the  cause  of  some  consequence  a.  The  Method  of 
Agreement  teaches  us,  that  when  we  find  by  experi* 
ment  such  fitcts  as  abc  the  consequent  of  ABC,  and 
ade  the  consequent  of  ADE,  then  a  is  the  consequent 
of  A  The  Method  of  Difference  teaches  us  that 
when  we  find  such  &cts  as  abc  the  consequent  of  ABC, 
and  be  the  consequent  of  BC,  then  a  is  the  consequent 
of  ^.  The  Method  of  Residues  teaches  us,  that  if  060 
be  the  consequent  of  ABC,  and  if  we  have  akeady  as- 
certained that  the  effect  of  ^1  is  a,  and  the  effect  of  B 
is  6,  then  we  may  infer  that  the  €^ect  of  C  is  c.  The 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  teaches  us,  that  if 
a  phenomenon  a  varies  according  as  another  phenome- 
non A  varies,  there  is  some'  connexion  of  causation 
direct  or  indirect,  between  A  and  a. 

39.  Upon  these  methods,  the  obvious  thing  to  re- 
mark is,  that  they  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
which  is  most  difficult  to  discover,  the  reduction  of  the 
phenomena  to  formulsB  such  as  are  here  presented  to 
us.  When  we  have  any  set  of  complex  fects  offered  to 
us;  for  instance,  those  which  were  offered  in  the  cases 
of  discovery  which  I  have  mentioned, — the  facts  of  the 
planetary  paths,  of  fidling  bodies,  of  refracted  rays,  of 
cosmical  motions,  of  chemical  analysis;  and  when,  in 
any  of  these  cases,  we  would  discover  the  law  of  na* 
ture  which  governs  them,  or,  if  any  one  chooses  so  to 
term  it,  the  feature  in  which  all  the  cases  agree,  where 
are  we  to  look  for  our  A,  B,  C  and  a,  6,  c1  Nature 
does  not  present  to  us  the  cases  in  this  form;  and  how 
are  we  to  reduce  them  to  this  formi  You  say,  when 
we  find  the  combination  of  ABC  with  abe  and  ABD 
with  ahd,  then  we  may  draw  our  inference.  Granted : 
but  when  and  where  are  we  to  find  such  combinations? 
Even  now  that  the  discoveries  are  made,  who  will 
point  out  to  us  what  are  the  A,  B,  C  and  a,  b,  c  ele- 
ments of  the  cases  which  have  just  been  enumerated? 
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Who  will  tell  us  which  of  the  methods  of  inquiry 
those  historically  real  and  successful  inquiries  exem- 
plify? Who  will  carry  these  formulae  through  the 
histoiy  of  the  sciences,  as  they  have  really  grown  up ; 
find  show  us  that  these  four  methods  have  been  opera- 
tive in  their  formation;  or  that  any  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  steps  of  their  progress  by  reference  to  these 
formulae  1 

40.  Mr.  Mill's  four  methods  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Bacon's  "Prerogatives  of  Instances;"  for 
example,  the  Method  of  Agreement  to  the  IndcmticB 
Oatendvce;  the  Method  of  Differences  to  the  InstarUue 
AhsenticR  in  Froxima,  and  the  InskmlicB  Cruda;  the 
Method  of  Concomitant  Variations  to  the  IngtarUias 
Migrcmtes.  And  with  regard  to  the  value  of  such 
methods,  I  believe  all  study  of  science  will  convince 
us  more  and  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  remarks  which 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  made  upon  them^ 

"It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  we  must  confess, 
that  the  help  which  the  classification  of  instances 
under  their  different  titles  of  prerogative,  affords  to 
inductions,  however  just  such  classification  may  be  in 
itself  is  yet  more  apparent  than  real.  The  force  of 
the  instance  must  be  felt  in  the  mind  before  it  can  be 
referred  to  its  place  in  the  system;  and  before  it  cau 
be  either  referred  or  appreciated  it  must  be  known; 
and  when  it  is  appreciated,  we  are  ready  enough  to 
weave  our  web  of  induction,  without  greatly  troubling 
ourselves  whence  it  derives  the  weight  we  acknow- 
ledge it  to  have  in  our  decisions.... No  doubt  such  in- 
stances as  these  are  highly  instructive;  but  the  diffi- 
culty in  physics  is  to  find  such,  not  to  perceive  their 
force  when  found." 

V.  Jlis  Examples, — 41.  If  Mr.  Mill's  four  methods 
had  been  applied  by  him  in  his  book  to  a  large  body 
of  conspicuous  and  undoubted  examples  of  disooveiy, 
well  selected  and  well  analysed,  extending  along  the 
whole  history  of  science,  we  should  have  been  better 
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nble  to  estimate  the  valae  of  these  methods.  Mr.  Mill 
has  certainly  offered  a  number  of  examples  of  his 
methods;  but  I  hope  I  may  say,  "without  offence,  that 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  the  conditions 
which  I  have  mentioned.  As  I  have  to  justify  myself 
£)r  rejecting  Mr.  Mill's  criticism  of  doctrines  which  I 
have  put  foi-ward,  and  examples  which  I  have  adduced, 
I  may,  I  trusty  be  allowed  to  offer  some  critical  re- 
marks in  return,  bearing  upon  the  examples  which  he 
has  given,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  doctrines  and 
precepts. 

43.  The  first  remark  which  I  have  to  make  is, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  his  examples  (i.  480,  &c.) 
is  taken  from  one  fevourite  author;  who,  however 
great  his  merit  may  be,  is  too  recent  a  writer  to  have 
had  his  discoveries  confirmed  by  the  corresponding 
investigations  and  searching  criticisms  of  other  la- 
bourers in  the  same  field,  and  placed  in  their  proper 
and  permanent  relation  to  established  truths;  these 
alleged  discoveries  being,  at  the  same  time,  piincipally 
such  Bs  deal  with  the  most  complex  and  slippery  por- 
tions of  science,  the  laws  of  vital  action.  Thus  Mr. 
Mill  has  adduced,  as  examples  of  discoveries.  Prof, 
liebig's  doctrine — ^that  death  is  produced  by  certain 
metallic  poisons  through  their  forming  indecomposable 
compounds;  that  the  effect  of  respiration  upon  the 
blood  consists  in  the  conversion  of  peroxide  of  iron 
into  protoxide — that  the  antiseptic  power  of  salt  arises 
from  its  attracticm  for  moisture— that  chemical  action 
is  contagious;  and  others,  ^ow  supposing  that  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  discoveries,  we 
must  still  observe  that  they  cannot  wisely  be  cited, 
in  order  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  till  they  have  been  verified  by  other 
chemists,  and  worked  into  their  places  in  the  general 
scheme  of  chemistry;  especially,  since  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  in  the  process  of  verification,  they  will 
be  modified  and  more  precisely  defined.  Nor  can  I 
think  it  judicious  to  take  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
examples  from  a  region  of  science  in  which,  of  all 
parts  of  our  material  knowledge^  the  conceptions  both  of 
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ordinary  pei*sons,  and  even  of  men  of  science  themselves^ 
are  most  loose  and  obscure,  and  the  genuine  principles 
most  contested;  which  is  the  case  in  physiology.  It 
would  be  easy,  I  think,  to  point  out  the  vague  and 
indeterminate  character  of  many  of  the  expressions  ini 
which  the  above  examples  are  propounded,  as  well  ba 
their  doubtful  position  in  the  scale  of  chemical  gene- 
itLlization;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I 
cannot  give  much  weight  to  these,  as  cardinal  exam- 
ples of  the  method  of  discovery;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  examine  in  detail  how  fer  they  support  Mr.  Mill'9 
methods  of  inquiry. 

43.  Mr.  Liebig  supplies  the  first  and  the  majoriiy 
of  Mr.  Mill's  examples  in  chapter  ix.  of  his  Book  on. 
Induction.  The  second  is  an  example  for  which  Mr* 
Mill  states  himself  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Bain;  the  law  established  being  this,  that  (L  487) 
electricity  cannot  exist  in  one  body  without  the  simul* 
taneous  excitement  of  the  opposite  electricity  in  some 
neighbouring  body,  which  iK*.  Mill  also  confirms  by 
reference  to  Mr.  Faraday's  experiments  on  voltaic 
wires. 

I  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
there  is  in  the  doctrine  here  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bain 
which  was  not  known  to  the  electricians  who,  from 
the  time  of  Franklin,  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  vial.  I  may  observe  also  that  the  mention  of 
an  "electrified  atmosphere"  implies  a  hypothesis  long 
obsolete.  The  essential  point  in  all  those  explanations 
was,  that  each  electricity  produced  1^  induction  the 
opposite  electricity  in  neighbouring  bodies,  as  I  have 
tried  to  make  apparent  in  the  History  ^\  Faraday  has, 
more  recently,  illustrated  this  universal  coexistence  of 
opposite  electricities  with  his  usual  felicity. 

But  the  conjunction  of  this  fiwt  with  voltaic  pheno« 
mena,  implies  a  non-recognition  of  some  of  the  simplest 
doctrines  of  the  subject.  "  Since,"  it  is  said  (i.  488), 
'^  common  or  machine  electricity,  and  voltaic  electricity 
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may  be  considered  for  the  present  purpose  to  be  iden-* 
tical,  Faraday  wished  to  know,  &c*'  I  think  Mr. 
Faraday  would  be  much  astonished  to  learn  that  he 
considered  electricity  in  equilibrium,  and  electricity  in 
the  form  of  a  ydtaic  current,  to  be,  for  any  purpose, 
identical  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  he  would  assent  to 
the  expression  in  the  next  page,  that  "  from  the  nature 
of  a  voltaic  charge,  the  two  opposite  currents  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  each  other  are  both  accommodated 
in  one  wire.*'  Mr.  Faraday  has,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
studiously  avoided  assenting  to  this  hypothesis. 

44.  The  next  example  is  the  one  already  so  co- 
piously dwelt  upon  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Wells's 
researches  on  the  production  of  Dew.  I  have  already 
said*^  that  "this  investigation,  although  it  has  some- 
times been  praised  as  an  original  discovery,  was  in  fact 
only  resolving  the  phenomenon  into  principles  already 
discovered;"  namely,  the  doctrine  of  a  constUii^ent  tern- 
perattire  of  vapour,  the  different  conducting  power  of 
different  bodies,  and  the  like.  And  this  agrees  in 
substance  with  what  Mr.  Mill  says  (L  497);  that  the 
discovery,  when  made,  was  corroborated  by  deduction 
from  the  known  laws  of  aqueous  vapour,  of  conduc- 
tion, and  the  like.  Dr.  Wells's  researches  on  Dew 
tended  much  in  this  country  to  draw  attention  to  the 
general  principles  of  Atmology;  and  we  may  see,  in 
this  and  in  other  examples  whicli  Mr«  Mill  adduces, 
that  the  explanation  of  special  phenomena  by  means 
of  general  principles,  already  established,  has,  for  com- 
mon minds,  a  great^  charm,  and  is  more  complacently 
dwelt  on,  than  the  discovery  of  the  general  principles 
themselves. 

45*  The  next  example,  (i.  502)  is  given  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  Method  of  Residues,  and  is  the  discovery 
by  M.  Arago  that  a  disk  of  copper  affects  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needla  But  this  apparently  de- 
tached fiict  affords  little  instruction  compared  with  the 
singularly  sagacious  researches  by  which  Mr.  Faraday 
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discovered  the  cause  of  this  effect  to  reside  in  the 
voltaic  currents  which  the  motion  of  the  magnetic 
needle  developed  in  the  copper.  I  have  spoken  of  this 
discovery  in  the  History  ,  Mr.  Mill  however  is 
quoting  Sir  John  Herschel  in  thus  illustrating  the 
Method  of  Besidues.  He  rightly  gives  the  Pertur- 
bations of  the  Planets  and  Satellites  as  better  exam- 
ples of  the  method*'. 

46.  In  the  next  chapter  (c.  x.)  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of 
Plurality  of  causes  and  of  the  Intermixture  of  effects, 
and  gives  examples  of  such  cases.  He  here  teaches 
(i.  517)  that  chemical  S3aithe8is  and  analysis,  (as  when 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  compose  water,  and  when  water 
is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,)  is  properly 
trans/ormcUion ;  but  that  because  we  find  that  the 
weight  of  the  compound  is  eqaal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  elements,  we  take  up  the  notion  of 
chemical  compoaUian,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  ** 
that  the  maxim,  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
elements  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  compound,  was, 
historically,  not  proved  from  experiment,  but  (uawmed 
in  the  reasonings  upon  experiments. 

47.  I  have  now  made  my  remarks  upon  nearly  all 
the  examples  which  Mr.  Mill  gives  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, so  £5tr  as  they  consist  of  knowledge  which  has 
really  been  obtained.  I  may  mention,  as  points  which 
appear  to  me  to  interfere  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Mill's 
references  to  examples,  expressions  which  I  cannot 
reconcile  with  just  conceptions  of  scientific  truth;  as 
when  he  says  (i  523),  "some  other  force  which  im- 
pinges  on  the  first  force;"  and  veiy  frequently  indeed, 
of  the  "  tangential  force,*  as  co-ordinate  with  the  cen- 
tripetal force. 

When  he  speaks  (iL  20,  Note)  of  "  the  doctrine  now 
imiversally  received  that  the  earth  is  a  great  natural 
magnet  with  two  poles,"  he  does  not  recognize  the 
recent  theory  of  Gauss,  so  remarkably  coincident  with 
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a  vast  body  of  facts  *^  Indeed  in  his  statement,  he 
rejects  no  less  the  earlier  views  proposed  by  Halley, 
theorized  by  Euler,  and  confirmed  by  Hansteen,  which 
show  that  we  are  compelled  to  assume  at  lesist /<mr 
poles  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  which  I  had  given  an 
account  of  in  the  first  edition  of  the  History, 

There  are  several  other  cases  which  he  puts,  in 
which,  the  knowledge  spoken  of  not  having  been  yet 
acquired,  he  teUs  us  how  he  would  set  about  acquiring 
it;  for  instance,  if  the  question  were  (i  526)  whether 
mercury  be  a  cure  for  a  given  disease;  or  whether  the 
brain  be  a  voltaic  pile  (ii  21);  or  whether  the  moon 
be  inhabited  (ii  100);  or  whether  all  crows  are  black 
(ii  124);  I  confess  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  any 
advantage  to  philosophy  from  discussions  of  this  kind. 

48.  I  will  add  also,  that  I  do  not  think  any  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  scientific  methods,  at  present,  by 
grouping  along  with  such  physical  inquiries  as  I  have 
been  speaking  of^  speculations  concerning  the  human 
mind,  its  qualities  and  operations.  Thus  he  speaks 
(L  508)  of  human  characters,  as  exemplifying  the 
effect  of  plurality  of  causes;  of  (i.  518)  the  phenomena 
of  our  mental  nature,  whidi  are  analogous  to  chemical 
rather  than  to  dynamical  phenomena;  of  (i  518)  the 
reason  why  susceptible  persons  are  imaginative;  to 
which  I  may  add,  the  passage  where  he  says  (i  444)) 
"let  us  take  as  an  example  of  a  phenomenon  which 
we  have  no  means  of  fabricating  artificially,  a  human 
mind."  These,  and  other  Hke  examples,  occur  in  the 
part  of  his  work  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  scientific 
inquiry  in  general,  not  in  the  Book  on  the  Logic  of 
the  Moral  Sciences;  and  are,  I  think,  examples  more 
likely  to  lead  us  astray  than  to  help  our  progress,  in 
djsooyering  the  laws  of  Scientific  Inquiry,  in  the  or- 
dinaiy  sense  of  the  term. 

VL  Mr.  Mm  agai/nst  Hypothesis, — 49.  I  will 
now  pass  from  Mr.  Mill's  methods,  illustrated  by  such 
examples  as  those  which  I  have  been  considering,  to 
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the  views  respecting  the  conditions  of  Scientific  In« 
duction  to  which  I  have  been  led,  by  such  a  survey  as 
I  could  make,  of  the  whole  history  of  the  principal 
Inductive  Sciences;  and  especially,  to  those  views  to 
which  Mr.  Mill  offers  his  objections**. 

Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  I  have  been  too  favourable  to 
the  employment  of  hypotheses,  as  means  of  discovering 
scientific  truth ;  and  that  I  have  countenanced  a  lax- 
ness  of  method,  in  allowing  hypotheses  to  be  esta> 
blished,  merely  in  virtue  of  the  accordance  of  their 
results  with  the  phenomena.  I  believe  I  should  be 
as  cautious  as  Mr.  Mill,  in  accepting  mere  hypotheti- 
cal explanations  of  phenomena,  in  any  case  in  which 
we  hfiLd  the  phenomena,  and  their  relations,  placed 
before  both  of  us  in  an  equally  clear  light.  I  have 
not  accepted  the  XJndulatory  theory  of  Heat,  though 
recommended  by  so  many  coincidences  and  analogies*'. 
But  I  see  some  grave  reasons  for  not  giving  any  great 
weight  to  Mr.  Mill's  admonitions; — treasons  drawn 


IS  There  are  some  points  in  my  doc- 
trines on  the  subject  of  the  Classifl- 
catory  Sciences  to  which  Mr.  WJl 
objects,  (iL  3x4,  &c),  but  there  is 
yiothing  which  I  think  it  neoessaiy 
to  remark  here,  except  one  point 
After  speaking  of  Classification  of 
organized  beings  in  general,  Mr.  Mill 
notices  0L  391)  as  an  additional  sub- 
ject, the  arrangement  of  natural 
groups  into  a  Natural  Series ;  and  he 
Bays,  that  "all  who  have  attempted 
a  theory  of  natural  arrangement,  in- 
dnding  among  the  rest  Mr.  Whewell, 
hare  stopped  short  of  this :  all  except 
M.  Gomte."  On  this  I  have  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  stopped  short  of»  or 
rather  passed  by,  the  doctrine  of  a 
Series  of  organized  beings,  because  I 
thought  it  bad  and  narrow  philoso- 
phy: and  that  I  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  I  did  this.    IntheHMory 


(b.  xtL  c.  tL)  I  hare  spoken  of  the 
doctrine  of  Circular  Progression  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Madeay,  and  have 
said,  "so  £ar  as  this  view  negaUvts  s 
mere  linear  progression  in  nature, 
which  would  place  each  genus  in  con- 
tact with  the  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing ones,  and  so  far  as  it  requires  as 
to  attend  to  the  more  varied  and 
ramified  resemblances,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  supported  by  the 
result  of  all  the  attempts  to  form 
natural  systems.**  And  with  regard 
to  the  dilTerence  between  Cuvler  and 
M.  de  Blainville,  to  which  Mr.  Mm 
refers  (IL  391),  I  certainly  cannot 
think  that  M.  Comte's  suifrage  can 
add  any  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
either  of  those  great  naturalists 
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from  the  language  which  he  uses  on  the  subject,  and 
which  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  conditions 
of  the  cases  to  which  he  applies  it.  Thus,  when  he  ^ 
says  (iL  22)  that  the  condition  of  a  hypothesis  account- 
ing for  all  the  known  phenomena  is  "often  fulfilled 
equally  well  by  two  conflicting  hypotheses,"  I  can 
only  say  that  I  know  of  no  such  case  in  the  history  of 
Science,  where  the  phenomena  are  at  all  numerous 
and  complicated;  and  that  if  such  a  case  were  to  oc- 
cur, one  of  the  hypotheses  might  always  be  resolved 
into  the  other.  When  he  says,  that  "this  evidence 
(the  agreement  of  the  results  of  the  hypothesis  with 
the  phenomena)  cannot  he  of  the  smallest  value,  be- 
cause we  cannot  have  in  the  case  of  such  an  hypothe- 
sis the  assurance  that  if  the  hypothesis  be  fiedse  it 
must  lead  to  results  at  variance  with  the  true  facts,''^ 
we  must  reply,  with  due  submission,  that  we  have,  in 
the  case  spoken  of,  the  most  complete  evidence  of  this; 
for  any  change  in  the  hypothesis  would  make  it  inca- 
pable of  accounting  for  the  facts.  When  he  says  that 
"if  we  give  ourselves  the  license  of  inventing  the 
causes  as  well  as  their  laws,  a  person  of  fertile  imagi- 
nation might  devise  a  himdred  modes  of  accounting 
for  any  given  fact;"  I  reply,  that  the  question  is  about 
accountmg  for  a  large  and  complex  series  of  £5tcts,  of 
which  the  laws  have  been  ascertained :  and  as  a  test 
of  Mr.  MilFs  assertion,  I  would  propose  as  a  challenge 
to  any  person  of  fertile  imagination  to  devise  any  one 
other  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  perturbations  of 
the  moon,  or  the  coloured  fringes  of  shadows,  besides 
the  hypothesis  by  which  they*  have  actually  been  ex- 
plained with  such  curious  completeness.  This  challenge 
has  been  repeatedly  offered,  but  never  in  any  degree 
accepted;  and  I  entertain  no  apprehension  that  Mr. 
[Mill's  supposition  will  ever  be  verified  by  such  a  per- 
formance. 

50.  I  see  additional  reason  for  mistrusting  the 
precision  of  Mr,  Mill's  views  of  that  accordance  of 
phenomena  with  the  results  of  a  hypothesis,  in  several 
others  of  the  expressions  which  he  uses  (ii.  23).  He 
fitpeaks  of  a  hypothesis  being  a  *^  plausible  explanation 
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of  all  or  most  of  the  phenomena;''  but  the  caae  which 
we  have  to  consider  is  where  it  gives  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  phenomena  in  which  its  results 
can  be  traced.  He  speaks  of  its  being  certain  that 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  are  *^m  some  measure 
aruiUogaua"  to  those  given  by  the  hypothesis;  the  case 
to  be  dealt  with  being,  that  they  are  in  every  way 
identical.  He  speaks  of  this  analogy  being  certain, 
from  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  can  be  '^  for  a  moment 
tenahle;^  as  if  any  one  had  recommended  a  hypothesis 
which  is  tenable  only  while  a  small  part  of  tJie  &ct8 
are  considered,  when  it  is  inconsistent  with  others 
which  a  fuller  examination  of  the  case  discloses.  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  have  said  nothing,  in  £eLVOur 
of  hypotheses  which  are  not  tenable.  He  says  there 
are  many  such  ^^ha/rmaniea  running  through  the  laws 
of  phenomena  in  other  respects  radically  distinct;" 
and  he  gives  as  an  instance,  the  laws  of  light  and 
heat  I  have  never  alleged  such  harmonies  as  grounds 
of  theory,  unless  they  should  amount  to  identities; 
and  if  they  should  do  this,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
most  sober  thinkers  will  suppose  the  causes  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  two  harmonizing  instances.  If 
chlorine,  iodine  and  brome,  or  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
have,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  analogous  properties,  I  should 
call  these  substances  a/nalogoua:  but  I  can  see  no 
temptation  to  frame  an  hypothesis  that  they  are  iden^ 
tical  (which  he  seems  to  fear),  so  long  as  Chemistry 
proves  them  distinct.  But  any  hypothesis  of  an  analogy 
in  the  constitution  of  these  elements  (suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  resemblance  in  their  atomic  form  or  compo- 
sition) would  seem  to  me  to  have  a  fidr  claim  to  trial; 
and  to  be  capable  of  being  elevated  from  one  degree 
of  probability  to  another  by  the  number,  variety,  and 
exactitude  of  the  explanations  of  phenomena  which  it 
should  ftimish. 

VIL  Against  prediction  of  Facts. — 51.  These  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Mill  have  reference  to  a  way  in  which 
hypotheses  may  be  corroborated,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  which,  it  appears  that  he  and  I  differ.  "  It 
seems  to  be  thought,"  he  says  (ii  23)^  **  that  an  hypo- 
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thesis  of  the  sort  in  question  is  entitled  to  a  more 
£ELVOurable  reception,  if,  besides  accounting  for  the 
&cts  previously  known,  it  has  led  to  the  anticipation 
and  prediction  of  others  which  experience  afterwards 
Terified."  And  he  adds,  "  Such  predictions  and  their 
fulfilment  are  indeed  well  calcidated  to  strike  the 
ignorant  vulgar;"  but  it  is  strange,  he  says,  that  any 
considerable  stress  should  be  laid  upon  such  a  coinci- 
dence by  scientific  thinkers.  However  strange  it  may 
seem  to  him,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  scientific 
thinkers,  fax  more  than  the  ignorant  vulgar,  have 
allowed  the  coincidence  of  results  predicted  by  theory 
with  fact  afterwards  observed,  to  produce  the  strongest 
effects  upon  their  conviction;  and  that  all  the  best- 
established  theories  have  obtained  their  permanent 
place  in  general  acceptance  in  virtue  of  such  coinci- 
dences, more  than  of  any  other  evidence.  It  was  not 
the  ignorant  vulgar  alone,  who  were  struck  by  the 
return  of  nancy's  comet,  as  an  evidence  of  the  New- 
tonian theory.  Nor  was  it  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who 
were  struck  with  those  fEicts  which  did  so  much  strike 
men  of  science,  as  curiously  felicitous  proofis  of  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,--4;he  production  of  dark- 
ness by  two  luminous  rays  interfering  in  a  special 
manner;  the  refraction  of  a  single  ray  of  light  into 
a  conical  pencil;  and  other  complex  yet  precise  results, 
predicted  by  the  theory  and  verified  by  experiment. 
It  must,  one  would  think,  strike  all  persons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  thoughtfulness,  that  when  Nature  thus 
does  our  bidding,  she  acknowledges  that  we  have 
learnt  her  true  language.  If  we  can  predict  new  facts 
which  we  have  not  seen,  as  well  as  explain  those  which 
we  have  seen,  it  must  be  because  our  explanation  is 
not  a  mere  formula  of  observed  facts,  but  a  truth  of 
a  deeper  kind.  Mr.  Mill  says,  '*  If  the  laws  of  the 
propagation  of  light  agree  wi^  those  of  the  vibrations 
of  an  elastic  fluid  in  so  many  respects  as  is  necessary 
to  make  the  hypothesis  a  plausible  explanation  of  all 
or  most  of  the  phenomena  known  at  the  time,  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  they  should  accord  with  each 
oUier  in  one  respect  more."     Nothing  strange,  if  the 

T 
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theoiy  be  true;  but  quite  tmaooountable,  if  it  be  aot* 
If  I  copy  a  long  series  of  letters  of  which  the  last 
half-dozen  are  concealed,  and  if  I  guess  those  aright, 
as  is  found  to  be  the  case  when  ihey  are  afterwards 
uncoYered,  this  must  be  because  I  hare  made|  out  the 
import  of  the  inscription.  To  say,  that  because  I  have 
copied  all  that  I  could  see,  it  is  nothing  strange  that 
I  should  guess  those  which  I  cannot  see,  would  be 
absurd,  without  supposing  such  a  ground  for  guessing. 
The  notion  that  the  discovery  of  the  laws  and  causes 
of  phenomena  is  a  loose  hap-hazard  sort  of  guessing; 
which  giyes  ^^  plausible"  explanations,  accidental  co- 
incidences, casual  '^  harmonies,'*  laws,  ^'in  some  mea- 
sure analogous  '*  to  the  true  ones,  suppositions  ''tenable" 
for  a  time,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  misapprehension  of 
the  whole  nature  of  science;  as  it  certamly  is  inappli- 
cable to  the  case  to  which  it  ia  principally  applied  by 
Mr.  Mill. 

52.  There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  of  theories, 
very  closely  approaching  to  the  verification  of  untried 
predictions,  and  to  which,  apparently,  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  attach  much  importance,  since  he  has  borrowed 
the  term  by  which  I  have  described  it^  CansilUnce^ 
but  has  applied  it  in  a  different  manner  (iL  530, 
563,  590V  I  have  spoken,  in  the  Philosophy  ^%  of 
the  Gonaili&noe  of  Indttctiona,  as  one  of  the  Tests  of 
Hypotheses^  and  have  exemplified  it  by  many  instances ; 
for  example,  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  ob- 
tained by  induction  from  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
was  foimd  to  explain  also  that  pecidiar  motion  of 
the  spheroidal  eaj*th  which  produces  the  Precessicm 
of  the  Equinoxes.  This,  I  have  said,  was  a  striking 
and  surprising  coincidence  which  gave  the  theory  a 
stamp  of  truth  beyond  the  power  of  ingenuity  to 
counterfeit.  I  may  compare  such  occurrences  to  a 
case  of  interpreting  an  unknown  character,  in  which 
two  different  inscriptions,  deciphered  by  different 
persons,  had  given  the  same  alphabet.     We  should, 


"  B.  xi  c  T.  art.  11. 
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in  sack  a  case,  believe  with  great  confidence  that  the 
alphabet  was  the  true  one;  and  I  will  add,  that  I 
beiieye  the  history  of  science  offers  no  example  in 
which  a  theory  supported  by  such  consiliences,  had 
been  aflerwarcU  proved  to  be  fsJse. 

53.  Mr.  Mill  accepts  (iL  21)  a  rule  of  M.  Comte's, 
that  we  may  apply  hypotheses,  provided  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  afterwards  verified  as  fitcts.  I  have  a 
much  higher  respect  for  Mr.  Mill's  opinion  than  for 
M  Comte's^;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  rule  will  be 
found  of  any  valua  It  appears  to  me  to  be  tainted 
with  the  vice  which  I  have  already  noted,  of  throwing 
the  whole  burthen  of  explanation  upon  the  unex- 
plained word  /ctet — unexplained  in  any  permanent 
and  definite  opposition  to  theory.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Newtonian  theory  t^  a  &ct.  Every  true  theory 
is  a  &ct.  Nor  does  the  distinction  become  more  clear 
by  Mr.  Mill's  examples.  ''  The  vortices  of  Descartes 
would  have  been,'*  he  says,  ''a  perfectly  legitimate 
hypothesis,  if  it  had  been  possible  by  any  mode  of 
explanation  which  we  could  entertain  the  hope  of 
possessing,  to  bring  the  question  whether  such  vortices 
exist  or  not,  within  the  reach  of  our  observing  fisusul- 
ties."    But  this  was  possible,  and  was  done.     The  free 


w  I  hare  given  elwwhere  (lee  last  ditooreiy  of  hii  is  a  mere  asenmp- 

diapter)  reMone  whj  I  cannot  assign  tion.    I  conceive  that  I  hare  shown 

to  M.  Oomte's  PMlo$ophU  PotiUve  that  his  representation  of  the  histoiy 

any  great  value  as  a  contribution  to  of  science  is  erroneous,  both  in  its 

the  pbUosophj  of  science.    In  this  details  and  in  its  generalities.    His 

Jadgment  I  conceive  that  I  em  sop-  distinction  of  the  three  stages  of  sci* 

ported  bj  the  best  philosophers  of  ences,  the  theological,  meti^ jsical, 

ov  time.    M.  Comte  owes,  I  think,  and  positive,  is  not  at  all  supported 

mndi  of  the  notice  wiiich  has  been  bj  the  fkcts  of  sdentiflc  history, 

given  to  him  to  his  including,  as  Mr.  Beal  discoveries  always  involve  what 

MUl  does,  the  science  of  society  and  he  calls  nutajthyiics ;  and  the  doo- 

of  haman   nature  in  his  scheme,  trine  of  final  causes  in  physiology, 

and  to  his  boldness  in  dealing  with  the  main  element  of  science  which 

these.   He  appears  to  have  been  re-  can  property  be  called  Vuotogieal, 

oelved  with  deference  as  a  mathe-  is  retained  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the 

■natifiin ;  bat  ffir  John  Herachel  has  beginning  of  the  science,  by  all  ez- 

akowB  that  asoppoaedaitronomical  oept  a  peculiar  school 
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passage  of  comets  through  the  spaces  in  which  these 
vortices  should  have  been,  conyinced  men  that  these 
vortices  did  not  exist.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Mill  re- 
jects the  hypothesis  of  a  luminifeix>us  ether,  *'  because 
it  can  neither  be  seen,  heard,  smelt,  tasted,  or  touched.** 
It  is  a  strange  complaint  to  make  of  the  vehicle  of 
light,  that  it  cannot  be  heard,  smelt,  or  tasted.  Its 
vibrations  cam,  be  seen.  The  fringes  of  shadows  for 
instance,  show  its  vibrations,  just  as  the  visible  lines 
of  waves  near  the  shore  show  the  undulations  of  the 
sea.  Whether  this  can  be  touched,  that  is,  whe- 
ther it  resists  motion,  is  hardly  yet  clear.  I  am  far 
from  saying  there  are  not  difficulties  on  this  point, 
with  regard  to  ail  theories  which  suppose  a  vMdiwn^. 
But  there  are  no  more  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  than  there  are  in  Fourier's 
theory  of  heat,  which  M.  Oomte  adopts  as  a  model  of 
scientific  investigation;  or  in  the  theory  of  voltaic 
currenfo,  about  which  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  have  no 
doubt;  or  of  electric  atmospheres^  which,  though  gene- 
rally obsolete,  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  fitvour;  for  though 
it  had  been  said  that  we  fed  such  atmospheres,  no  one 
had  said  that  they  have  the  other  atti-ibutes  of  matter. 
VIIL  NewtorCs  Vera  Ccvusa^ — 54.  Mr.  Mill  con- 
ceives (ii  17)  that  his  own  rule  concerning  hypotheses 
coincides  with  Newton's  Rule,  that  the  cause  assumed 
must  be  a  vera  ca/usa.  But  he  allows  that  "Mr. 
Whe well... has  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  his 
(Newton's)  conception  waa  neither  precise  nor  consis- 
tent with  itself"  He  also  allows  that  "Mr.  Wheweli 
is  clearly  right  in  denying  it  to  be  necessary  that 
the  cause  assigned  should  be  a  cause  already  ^own; 
else  how  could  we  ever  become  acquainted  with  new 
causes?''  These  points  being  agreed  upon,  I  think  that 
a  little  further  consideration  "will  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  Newton's  Rule  of  philosophizing  will  best  become 
a  valuable  guide,  if  we  understand  it  as  asserting  that 
when  the  explanation  of  two  or  more  diffisr^it  kinds 
of  phenomena  (as  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the 
fall  of  a  stone,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,) 
lead  us  to  ^i«  same  cause,  such  a  coincidence  gives  a 
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reftlitjto  the  canse.     We  liave,  in  fact^  in  such  a  case, 
a  Consilience  of  Inductiona 

55.  When  Mr.  Mill  condemns  me  (ii.  24)  (using, 
however,  expressions  of  civility  which  I  gladly  ac- 
knowle^ge,)  for  having  recognized  no  mode  of  Induc- 
tion except  that  of  tiying  hypothesis  after  hypothesis 
until  one  is  found  which  fits  the  phenomena,  I  must 
beg  to  remind  the  readers  of  our  works,  that  Mr.  Mill 
himself  allows  (L  363)  that  the  process  of  finding  a 
conception  which  binds  together  observed  facts  ''is 
tentative,  that  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  guesses, 
many  being  rejected  until  one  at  last  occurs  fit  to  be 
chosen."  I  must  remind  them  also  that  I  have  given 
a  Section  upon  the  Tests  of  HypotheseSy  to  which  I 
have  just  referred, — ^that  I  have  given  various  methods 
of  Induction,  as  the  Method  of  Gradation^  the  Method 
of  NcUwraL  Cl<issification,  the  Method  of  Owrves,  the 
Method  of  Mecms,  the  Method  of  Least  Squa/res^  the 
Method  of  Residues:  all  which  I  have  illustrated  by 
conspicuous  examples  from  the  History  of  Science; 
besides  which,  I  conceive  that  what  I  have  said  of  the 
Ideas  belonging  to  each  science,  and  of  the  construc- 
tion and  explication  of  conceptions,  will  point  out  in 
each  case,  in  what  region  we  are  to  look  for  the  In- 
ductive Element  in  order  to  make  new  discoveries. 
I  have  already  ventured  to  say,  elsewhere,  that  the 
methods  which  I  have  given,  are  as  definite  and  prac- 
tical as  any  others  which  have  been  proposed,  with  the 
great  additional  advantage  of  being  the  methods  by 
which  all  great  discoveries  in  science  have  really  been 
madeu 

IX.  Snecessive  GeneraU»(Ui4ms, — 56.  There  is  one 
faotore  in  the  construction  of  science  which  Mr.  Mill 
notices,  but  to  which  he  does  not  ascribe,  as  I  conceive, 
its  due  importance :  I  mean,  that  process  by  which  we 
not  only  ascend  from  particular  facts  to  a  general  law, 
bat  when  this  is  done,  ascend  from  the  first  general 
law  to  others  more  general ;  and  so  on,  proceeding  to 
the  highest  point  of  generalization.  This  character  of. 
the  scientific  process  was  first  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Bacon,  and  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  instances  of 
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his  philosophical  sagacity.  ''There  are,"  he  says,  ''two 
ways,  and  can  be  only  two,  of  seeking  and  finding 
truth.  The  one  from  sense  and  particulars,  takes  a 
flight  to  the  most  general  axioms,  and  irom  these 
principles  and  their  truth,  settled  once  for  all,  invents 
and  judges  of  intermediate  axioms.  The  other  method 
collects  axioms  from  sense  and  particulars,  ascending 
eorUw/uoudy  and  by  degrees^  so  that  in  the  end  it 
arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms:"  meaning  by 
aaciamSf  laws  or  principles.  The  structure  of  the 
most  complete  sciences  consists  of  several  such  steps, 
—floors,  as  Bacon  calls  them,  of  successive  generalizar 
tion;  and  thus  this  structure  may  be  exhibited  as 
a  kind  of  scientific  pyramid.  I  have  constructed  this 
pyramid  in  the  case  of  the  science  of  Astronomy**: 
and  I  am  gratified  to  find  that  the  illustrious  Hum- 
boldt approves  of  the  design,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
executed  with  complete  success  •\  The  capability  of 
being  exhibited  in  this  form  of  successive  generaH> 
zations,  arising  from  particulars  upward  to  some  very- 
general  law,  is  the  condition  of  all  tolerably  perfect 
sciences ;  and  the  steps  of  the  successive  generalizations 
are  commonly  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  science. 

57.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  reject  this  process  of  go- 
nendization;  but  he  gives  it  no  conspicuous  place, 
making  it  only  one  of  three  modes  of  reducing  a  la^v^ 
of  causation  into  other  laws.  "There  is,"  he  says 
(i  555),  "the  auhswm/ption  of  one  law  under  another;.* . 
the  gathering  up  of  several  laws  into  one  more  general 
law  which  includes  them  all.  He  adds  afterwards, 
that  the  general  law  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  ones 
0*  557))  <^  expression  which  appears  to  me  inadequate!, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated.  The  general 
law  is  not  the  mere  sum  of  the  particular  laws.  It  is, 
as  I  have  already  said,  their  amount  in  a  new  poirU  of 


*»  I  hftre  alio,  In  the  same  place,  in  order  that,  in  reading  in  the  oidl- 

giren  the  Indactiye  P)rramid  for  the  nary  way,  we  maj  proceed  io  tl^e 

■dence  of  Optica.    Theee  Pyramid!  rertei.   PWJ.  /nd.  5e.  k  zL  e.  Ti. 

are  necessarily  inverted  in  their  fonn»  n  ComM,  voL  a  note  35. 
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view,  A  new  conception  is  introduced ;  thus,  Newton 
did  not  merely  add  together  the  laws  of  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  satellites, 
imd  of  the  earth;  he  looked  at  them  altogether  as  the 
result  of  a  universal  force  of  mutual  gravitation ;  and 
therein  consisted  his  generalization.  And  the  like 
might  be  pointed  out  in  other  cases. 

58.  I  am  the  more  led  to  speak  of  Mr.  Mill  as  not 
having  given  due  importance  to  this  process  of  suc- 
cessive generalization,  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
in  another  place  (ii  525)  of  this  doctrine  of  iE^icon. 
He  conceives  Bacon  "to  have  been  radically  wrong 
when  he  enxmdates,  as  a  universal  rule,  that  induction 
should  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  middle  prin- 
ciples, and  from  those  to  the  highest,  never  reversing 
tiiat  order,  and  consequently,  leaving  no  room  for  the 
discovery  of  new  principles  by  way  of  deduction**  at 
alL" 

59.  I  conceive  that  the  Inductive  Table  of  As- 
tronomy, to  which  I  have  already  referred,  shows  that 
in  that  science, — ^the  most  complete  which  has  yet  ex- 
isted,— ^the  history  of  the  science  has  gone  on,  as  to  its 
nneral  movement,  in  accordance  with  the  view  which 
Bacon's  sagacity  enjoined.  The  successive  generaliza- 
tions, 80 /or  as  they  were  true,  were  made  by  successive 
generations.  I  conceive  also  that  the  Inductive  Table  of 
Optics  shows  the  same  thing;  and  this,  without  taking 
for  granted  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory  Theory;  for 
with  r^ard  to  all  the  steps  of  the  progress  of  the 
science,  lower  than  that  highest  one,  there  is,  I  con- 
ceive, no  controversy. 

60.  Also,  the  Science  of  Mechanics,  although  Mr. 
Mill  more  especially  refers  to  it,  as  a  case  in  which  the 


Si  The  reader  win  probelilj  reool-  as  when  from  the  most  general  prin- 

leci  thai  as  InimdiUin  means  the  in-  dplee  of  Geometiy  or  of  Hedhanics, 

fteenee  of  general  propositions  fhmi  we  prore  some  less  general  theorem ; 

partiealar  eases,  DtdudUm  means  the  for  instance,  the  nmnber  of  the  poesl- 

lalbreiioebj  the  application  of  gene-  ble  regnlar  solids,  or  the  principle  of 

tal  proposittons  to  particolar  eases,  etsviwi. 
aad  by  wwnMning  such  i^yplicatlons; 
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highest  generalizaidoDB  (for  example  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion) were  those  earliest  ascertained  with  any  scientific 
exactness,  will,  I  think,  on  a  more  carefnl  examination 
of  its  history,  be  found  remarkably  to  confirm  Bacon's 
view.  For,  in  that  science,  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
very  conspicuous  examples  of  the  vice  of  the  method 
pursued  by  the  ancients  in  flying  to  the  highest  gene- 
ralizations first;  as  when  they  made  their  fidse  distinc- 
tions of  the  laws  of  natural  and  violerU  motions,  and  of 
terrestrial  and  celestial  mdtions.  Many  erroneous  laws 
of  motion  were  asserted  through  neglect  of  fiebcts  or 
want  of  experiments.  And  when  Galileo  and  his  school 
had  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  discovering  some  of 
the  true  laws  of  the  motions  of  terrestrial  bodies,  they 
did  not  at  once  assert  them  as  general :  for  they  did 
not  at  all  apply  those  laws  to  the  celestial  motions. 
As  I  have  remarked,  all  Kepler's  speculations  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  went  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  First  Law  of  terrestrial  Motion 
did  not  apply  to  celestial  bodies;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  continual  fi)rce  was  requisite  to  keep  up^ 
as  well  as  to  originate,  the  planetary  motions.  Nor 
did  Descartes,  though  he  enunciated  the  Laws  of 
Motion  with  more  generality  than  his  predecessors, 
(but  not  with  exactness,)  venture  to  trust  the  planets 
to  those  laws;  on  the  contrary,  he  invented  his  ma- 
chinery of  Yortices  in  order  to  keep  up  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodie&  Newton  was  the  first  who 
extended  the  laws  of  terrestrial  motion  to  the  celestial 
spaces;  and  in  doing  so,  he  used  all  the  laws  of  the 
celestial  motions  which  had  previously  been  discovered 
by  more  limited  inductions.  To  these  instances,  I  may 
add  the  gradual  generalization  of  the  third  Law  of  mo- 
tion by  Huyghens,  the  Bemoullis,  and  Herman,  which 
I  have  described  in  the  History'*  as  preceding  that 
Period  of  Deduction,  to  which  the  succeeding  narrative"* 
is  appropriated.  In  Mechanics,  then,  we  have  a  cardi- 
nal example  of  the  historicaUy  gradiial  and  successive 
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I  ;i6oent  of  science  from  particulars  to  the  most  general 
,  .laws. 

61.  The  Science  of  Hydrostatics  may  appear  to 
.'  offer  a  more  &yoiirable  example  of  the  ascent  to  the 
i'most  general  laws,  without  going  through  the  inter- 

I  .mediate  particular  laws;  and  it  is  true,  with  reference 
|to  this  sdence,  as  I  have  observed'^,  that  it  does  exhibit 
^the  peculiarity  of  our  possessing  the  most  general 
^principles  on  which  the  phenomena  depend,  and  from 
which  many  cases  of  special  &cts  are  explained  by 
lleduddon;  while  other  cases  cannot  be  so  explained, 
fex>m  the  want  of  principles  intermediate  between  the 
fnighest  and  the  lowest  And  I  have  assigned,  as  the 
^r^ison  of  this  peculiarity,  that  the  general  principles 
^f  the  Mechanics  of  Fluids  were  not  obtained  with 
leference  to  the  science  itself  but  by  extension  from 
the  sister  science  of  the  Mechanics  of  Solids.  The 
two  sciences  are  parts  of  the  same  Inductiye  Pyramid ; 
and  having  reached  the  summit  of  this  Pyramid  on 
one  side,  we  are  tempted  to  descend  on  the  other  from 
the  highest  generality  to  more  narrow  laws.  Yet  even 
in  this  science,  the  best  part  of  our  knowledge  is 
mainly  composed  of  inductive  laws,  obtained  by  in- 
ductive examination  of  particular  classes  of  facts.  The 
mere  mathematical  inv^tigations  of  the  laws  of  waved, 
for  instance,  have  not  led  to  any  results  so  valuable  as 
the  expmmental  researches  of  Bremontier,  £my,  the 
Webers,  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell  And  in  like  manner 
in  Acoustics,  the  Mechanics  of  Elastic  fluids'^,  the 
deductions  of  mathematicians  made  on  general  princi- 
ples have  not  done  so  much  for  our  knowledge,  as 
the  cases  of  vibrations  of  plates  and  pipes  examined 
experimentally  by  Ohladni,  Savart,  Mr.  Wheatstone 
and  Mr.  Willia  We  see  therefore,  even  in  these 
sciences,  no  reason  to  slight  the  wisdom  which  exhorts 
UB  to  ascend  fr*om  particulars  to  intermediate  laws, 
rather  than  to  hope  to  deduce  these  latter  better  frx>m 
the  more  general  laws  obtained  once  for  alL 
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62.  Mr.  Mill  himself  indeed,  notwithstanding  thai 
he  slights  Bacon's  injunction  to  seek  knowle<^  byi 
proceeding  from  less  general  to  more  general  laws,) 
has  given  a  very  good  reason  why  this  ia  commonly^ 
necessary  and  wise.  He  says  (iL  526),  "Before  we^ 
attempt  to  explain  deductively,  from  more  general  laws,^ 
any  new  class  of  phenomena,  it  is  desirable  to  have^  ' 
gone  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  ascertaining  the  em-/ 
pirical  laws  of  these  phenomena;  so  as  to  compare  the! 
results  of  deduction,  not  with  one  individual  instancef 
after  another,  but  with  general  propositions  expressive- 
of  the  points  of  agreement  which  have  been  founds 
among  many  instances.  For,''  he  adds  with  great 
justice,  "if  Newton  had  been  obliged  to  verify  the/ 
theory  of  gravitation,  not  by  deducing  from  it  Kepler'&i 
laws,  but  by  deducing  all  tibe  observed  planetaiy  poei-* 
tions  which  had  served  Kepler  to  establish  those  laws, 
the  Newtonian  theory  would  probably  never  have 
emerged  from  the  state  of  an  hypothesis."  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  the 
subject,  that  in  that  case  the  hypothesis  wo\ild  never 
have  been  framed  at  alL 

X.  Mr.  Miir$  Hope  /ram  Deduction, — 63.  Mr. 
Mill  expresses  a  hope  of  the  efficacy  of  Deduction, 
rather  than  Induction,  in  promoting  the  friture  pro- 
gress of  Science ;  which  hope,  so  &r  as  the  physical 
sciences  are  concerned,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with 
all  the  lessons  of  the  history  of  those  sciences.  He 
says  (L  579),  "that  the  advances  henceforth  to  be 
expected  even  in  physical,  and  still  more  in  mental  and 
social  science,  will  be  chiefly  the  result  of  deduction, 
is  evident  from  the  genend  considerations  already 
adduced:"  these  considerations  being,  that  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  considered  are  very  complex,  and  are 
the  result  of  many  known  causes,  of  which  we  have 
to  disentangle  the  results. 

64.  I  cannot  but  take  a  very  different  view  from 
this.  I  think  that  any  one,  looking  at  the  state  of 
physical  science,  will  see  that  there  are  stiU  a  vast 
mass  of  cases,  in  which  we  do  not  at  all  know  the 
causes,  at  least^  in  their  full  generality;  and  that  the 
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knowledge  of  new  causes,  and  the  generalization  of 
the  laws  of  those  already  known,  can  only  be  obtained 
bjT  new  i7idtu:titje  discoveries.  Except  by  new  In-* 
ductions,  equal,  in  their  efficacy  for  grouping  together 
{^enomena  in  new  points  of  view,  to  any  which  have 
yet  been  performed  in  the  history  of  science,  how  are 
we  to  solve  such  questions  as  those  which,  in  the 
survey  of  what  we  already  know,  force  themselveB 
upon  our  minds?  Such  as,  to  take  only  a  few  of 
the  most  obvious  examples — ^What  is  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  of  heat  and  light?  How  does  heat 
produce  the  expansion,  liquefiaiction  and  vaporization 
of  bodies?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  optical  and  the  chemical  properties  of 
light?  What  is  the  relation  between  opticed,  crystal- 
line and  chemical  polarity?  What  is  the  connexion 
between  the  atomic  constitution  and  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  bodies?  What  is  the  tenable  definition  of  a 
mineral  species?  What  is  the  true  relation  of  the 
apparently  different  types  of  vegetable  life  (monoco- 
tyledons, dicotyledons,  and  cryptogamous  plants)? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  various  types  of  animal 
life  (vertebrates,  articulates,  radiates,  <fec.)?  What  is 
the  number,  and  what  are  the  distinctions  of  the  Vital 
Powers?  What  is  the  internal  constitution  of  thd 
earth?  These,  and  many  other  questions  of  equal 
interest,  no  one,  I  suppose,  expects  to  see  solved  by 
deduction  firom  principles  already  known.  But  we 
can,  in  many  of  them,  see  good  hope  of  progress  by 
a  large  use  of  induction;  including,  of  course,  copious 
and  careful  experiments  and  observations. 

65.     With  such  questions  before  us,  as  have  now 
been  suggested,  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  most  mischiev^ 
ous  narrowing  of  the  field  and  enfeebling  of  the  spirit 
of  scientific  exertion,  in  the  doctrine  that  ^'Deduction 
IS  the  great  scientific  work  of  the  present  and  of  future 
ages;"  and  that  <'A  revolution  is  peaceably  and  pro- 
gressively effecting  itself  in  philosophy  the  reverse  of 
that  to  which  Bacon  has  attached  his  name.*'     I  trusty 
on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  many  new  laws   of 
nature  still  to  diiBCover  j  and  that  our  race  is  destined 
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to  obtain  a  sight  of  wider  truths  than  any  we  yet  die* 
oem,  including,  as  cases,  the  general  laws  we  now 
know,  and  obtained  from  these  known  laws  as  they 
must  be,  by  Induction. 

66,  I  can  see,  however,  reasons  for  the  oompara-       ^ 
tively  greater  &your  with  which  Mr.  Mill  looks  upon 
Deduction,  in  the  views  to  which  he  has  mainly  directed         \ 
his  attention.     The  explanation  of  remarkable  pheno-  ) 
mena  by  known  laws  of  Nature,  has,  as  I  have  already 

said,  a  greater  charm  for  many  minds  than  the  dis- 
covery of.  the  laws  themselves.  In  the  case  of  such 
explanations,  the  problem  proposed  is  more  definite, 
and  the  solution  more  obviously  completa  For  the 
process  of  induction  includes  a  mysterious  step,  by 
which  we  pass  from  particulars  to  generals,  of  whidi 
step  the  reason  always  seems  to  be  inadequately  ren- 
dered by  any  words  which  we  can  use;  and  this  st^ 
to  most  minds  is  not  demonstrative,  as  to  few  is  it 
given  to  perform  it  on  a  great  scale.  But  the  process 
of  explanation  of  facts  by  known  laws  is  deductive,  and 
has  at  every  step  a  force  like  that  of  demonstration, 
producing  a  feeling  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  dear 
intellects  which  are  most  capable  of  following  the 
process.  We  may  often  see  instances  in  which  this 
admiration  for  deductive  skill  appears  in  an  extrava- 
gant measure;  as  when  men  compare  Laplace  with 
Newton.  Nor  should  I  think  it  my  business  to  argue 
against  such  a  preference,  unless  it  were  likely  to  leave 
us  too  wdl  satisfied  with  what  we  know  already,  to 
chill  our  hope  of  scientific  progress,  and  to  prevent  our 
making  any  further  strenuous  efforts  to  ascend,  higher 
tiian  we  have  yet  done,  the  moimtain-chain  which 
limits  human  Imowledge. 

67.  But  there  is  another  reason  which,  I  conceive, 
operates  in  leading  Mr.  Mill  to  look  to  Deduction  as 
the  principal  means  of  future  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  which  is  a  reason  of  considerable  weight  in  the 
subjects  of  research  which,  as  I  conceive,  he  mainly 
has  in  view.  In  the  study  of  our  own  minds  and  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  history  of  society,  I  do  not 
think  tiiat  it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  hereafter 
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amve  at  anj  wider  principles  than  those  of  which  we 
already  possess  some  considerable  knowledge ;  and  this, 
for  a  special  reason;  namelj,  that  our  knowledge  in 
such  cases  is  not  gathered  by  mere  external  observation 
of  a  collection  of  external  &cts;  but  acquired  by  atten- 
tion to  internal  facts,  our  own  emotions,  thoughts,  and 
springs  of  action;  &cts  are  connected  by  ties  existing 
in  our  own  consciousness,  and  not  in  mere  observed 
juxtaposition,   succession,   or  similitude.       How  the 
character,  for  instance,  is  influenced  by  various  causes, 
(an  example  to  which  Mr.  Mill  repeatedly  refers,  iL 
518,  &c.\  is  an  inquiry  which  may  perhaps  be  best 
conducted  by  considering  what  we  know  of  the  influ- 
ence of  education  and  habit,  government  and  occupa* 
tion,  hope  and  fear,  vanity  and  pride,  and  the  like, 
upon  m^s  characters,   and  by  tracing  the  various 
elfectH  of  the  intermixture  of  such  influences.     Tet 
even  here,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  the  discovery  of 
laws  in  the  way  of  experimental  inquiry :  for  instance, 
what  share  race  or  family  has  in  the  formation'  of 
character;  a  question  which  can  hardly  be  solved  to 
any  purpose  iu  any  other  way  than  by  collecting  and 
dasRing  instances.     And  in  the  same  way,  many  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  material  wealth  of 
states,  are  obtained)  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  most 
dearly  and  securely,  by  induction  A?om  large  surveys 
of  fitcts.     Still,  however,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  in  Mental  and  Social  Science,  we  are  much  less 
likely  than  in  Physical  Science,  to  obtain  new  truths 
by  any  process  which  can  be  distinctively  termed  In- 
duction;  and  that  in  those  sciences,  what  may  be  called 
Deductions  from  principles  of  thought  and  action  of 
-vrbich  we  are  already  conscious,  or  to  which  we  assent 
when  they  are  felicitously  picked  out  of  our  thoughts 
and  put  into  words,  must  have  a  large  share;  and  I 
may  add,  that  this  observation  of  Mr.  Mill  appears  to 
me  to  be  important,  and,  in  its  present  connexion,  new. 
XT.     FuncUMnentcU  opposition  of  owr  dootriTies. — 
6S,      I  have  made  nearly  all  the  remarks  which   I 
new  think  it  of  any  consequence  to  make  upon  Mr. 
'MiWa  Logic,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  doctrines  con- 
taiiied  in  my  History  and  Fhilosophy.     And  yet  ^®^^^qT^ 
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remains  still  untouched  one  great  question,  involving 
probably  the  widest  of  all  the  differences  between  him 
and  me.  I  mean  the  question  whether  geometrical 
axioms,  (and,  as  similar  in  their  evidence  to  these,  all 
axioms,)  be  truths  derived  from  experience,  or  be  neces- 
sary truths  in  some  deeper  sense.  This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  philosophy;  and  all  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  metaphysical  discussions,  know 
that  the  two  opposite  opinions  have  been  maintained 
with  great  zeal  in  all  ages  of  speculation.  To  me  it 
appears  that  there  are  two  distinct  elements  in  our 
knowledge,  Experience,  without,  and  the  Mind,  with- 
in. Mr.  Mill  derives  all  our  knowledge  from  Experi- 
ence (done.  In  a  question  thus  going  to  the  root  of  all 
knowledge,  the  opposite  arguments  must  needs  cut  deep 
on  both  sides.  Mr.  Mill  cannot  deny  that  our  know- 
ledge of  geometrical  axioms  and  the  like,  seems  to  be 
necesaartf.  I  cannot  deny  that  our  knowledge,  axiomatic 
as  well  as  other,  riever  is  acquired  wUhout  experience. 

69.  Perhaps  ordinary  readers  may  despair  of  fol- 
lowing our  reasonings,  when  they  find  that  they  can 
only  be  made  intelligible  by  supposing,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  person  who  thinks  distinctly  and  yet  has  never 
seen  or  felt  any  external  object;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  person  who  is  transferred,  as  Mr.  Mill  supposes 
(ii.  117),  to  "distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions  where 
the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,"  and  where  even  the  axiom, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  does  not  hold  good. 
Nor,  in  truth,  do  I  think  it  necessary  here  to  spend 
many  words  on  this  subject  Probably,  for  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  discussion,  most  of  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  have  already  been  put  forwards  with 
sufficient  repetition.  I  have,  in  an  "Essay  on  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis  of  Philosophy,"  and  in  some 
accompanying  "  Remarks,"  printed*'  at  the  end  of  the 
second  edition  of  my  Philosophy ^  given  my  reply  to 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject^  both  by  Mr.  Mill, 
and  by  the  author  of  a  very  able  critique  on  my  His- 
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tory  and  Philosophy  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
B&view  in  1841 :  and  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  revive 
the  general  discussion. 

70.  Perhaps  I  maj  be  allowed  to  notice,  that  in 
one  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  work  where  this  subject  is 
treated,  there  is  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  controversy  pronouncing  judgment  in  his  own 
cause.  This  indeed  is  a  temptation  which  it  is  especi- 
ally difficult  for  an  author  to  resist^  who  writes  a 
treatise  upon  FaUaciea^  the  subject  of  Mr.  MilVs  fifth 
Book.  In  such  a  treatise,  the  writer  has  an  easy  way 
of  disposing  of  adverse  opinions  by  classing  them  as 
^^ Fallacies,"  and  putting  them  side  by  side  with  opini- 
ons univeraally  acknowledged  to  be  false.  In  this  way, 
Mr.  Mill  has  dealt  with  several  points  which  are  still, 
as  I  conceive,  matters  of  controversy  (iL  357,  Aa) 

71.  But  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Mill  has  given  his 
argument  against  my  opinions  with  great  distinct- 
ness in  ano&er  place  (L  319)-  In  order  to  show 
that  it  is  merely  habitual  association  which  gives 
to  an  experimental  truth  the  character  of  a  neces- 
sary truth,  he  quotes  the  case  of  the  laws  of  motion, 
which  were  really  discovered  from  experiment,  but  are 
now  looked  upon  as  the  only  conceivable  laws;  and 
especially,  what  he  conceives  as  "  the  reducPh  ad  ah- 
surdum  of  the  theory  of  inconceivableness,"  an  opinion 
which  I  had  ventured  to  throw  out,  that  if  we  could 
conceive  the  Composition  of  bodies  distinctly,  we  might 
be  able  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  modes  of 
their  composition  should  be  definite.  I  do  not  think 
that  readers  in  general  will  see  anything  absurd  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  and  even  the 
laws  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  bodies,  may  de- 
pend upon  principles  as  necessary  as  the  properties  of 
space  and  number ;  and  that  this  necessity,  though  not 
at  all  perceived  by  persons  who  have  only  the  ordinary 
obscure  and  confused  notions  on  such  subjects,  may  be 
evident  to  a  mind  which  has,  by  effort  and  discipline, 
rendered  its  ideas  of  Mechanical  Causation,  Elementary 
Compontion  and  Difference  of  Rind,  clear  and  precise. 
It  may  easily  be,  I  conceive,  that  while  such  necessary 
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principles  are  perceived  to  be  neceflsary  only  by  a  fe^ 
minds  of  highly  cultivated  insight,  such  principles  as 
the  axioms  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  may  be  per- 
ceived to  be  necessary  by  cdl  minds  which  have  any 
habit  of  abstract  thought  at  all :  and  I  conceive  also, 
that  though  these  axioms  are  brought  into  distinct 
view  by  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
they  may  still  be  much  better  described  as  conditions 
of  experience,  than  as  results  of  experience  : — as  laws 
of  the  mind  and  of  its  activity,  rather  than  as  facts 
impressed  upon  a  mind  merely  passive. 

XII.  Absurdities  w  Mr,  MilCs  Logic,  —  72.  I 
will  not  pursue  the  subject  further :  only,  as  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  respecting  the  absurdities  to  which 
each  of  the  opposite  doctrines  leads,  I  will  point  out 
opinions  connected  with  this  subject,  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  stated  in  various  parts  of  his  book. 

He  holds  (i.  317)  tiiat  it  is  merely  from  habit  that 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  last  povnJt  of  space  or 
the  last  instant  of  time.  He  holds  (iL  360)  that  it  is 
strange  that  any  one  should  rely  upon  the  d  priori 
evidence  that  space  or  extension  is  infinite,  or  that  no- 
thing can  be  made  of  nothing.  He  holds  (L  304)  that 
the  first  law  of  motion  is  rigorously  true,  but  that  the 
axioms  respecting  the  lever  are  only  approximately  ttne. 
He  holds  (ii.  no)  that  there  may  be  sidereal  firma- 
ments in  which  events  succeed  each  other  at  random, 
without  obeying  any  laws  of  causation ;  although  one 
might  suppose  that  even  if  space  and  cause  are  both  to 
have  their  limits,  still  they  might  terminate  together  : 
and  then,  even  on  this  bold  supposition,  we  should  no 
U}here  have  a  world  in  which  events  were  casual.  He 
holds  (iL  in)  that  the  axiom,  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause,  is  established  by  means  of  an  *'  induction 
by  simple  enumeration :"  and  in  like  manner,  that 
the  principles  of  number  and  of  geometry  are  proved 
by  this  method  of  simple  enumeration  alone.  He 
ascribes  the  proof  (L  162)  of  the  axiom,  "  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  eadi  other,"  to  the 
fact  ^t  this  proposition  has  been  perpetually /cmm/ 
true  and  never  fidse.     He  holds  (L  338)  that  ''  In  all 
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propositions  oonceming  munbem^  a  condition  is  im- 
plied, without  which  none  of  them  would  be  true ;  and 
that  condition  is  an  assumption  which  may  he  f aide. 
The  condition  is  thai  1  =  1." 

73*  Mr.  Mill  further  holds  (i.  309),  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  property  of  geometrical  forms,  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  painted  in  the  imagination  with  a 
distinctness  equal  to  reality  : — that  our  ideas  of  forms 
exactly  resemble  our  sensations :  which,  it  is  implied, 
is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  any  other  class  of  our 
ideas; — ^that  we  thus  may  have  mental  pictures  of  all 
possible  combinations  of  lines  and  angles,  which  are 
as  fit  subjects  of  geometrical  experimentation  as  the 
realities  tiiemselves.  He  says,  that  ^we  know  that 
the  imaginary  lines  exactly  resemble  real  ones ;"  and 
that  we  obtain  this  knowledge  respecting  the  character- 
istic property  of  the  idea  of  space  by  experience ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  how  we  can  compare  our  ideas  with 
the  realitiee,  since  we  know  the  r^dities  only  by  our 
ideas;  or  why  this  i»x)perty  of  their  resemblance  ^ould 
be  confined  to  ofie  close  of  ideas  alone. 

74.  I  have  now  made  such  remarks  as  appear  to 
me  to  be  necessary,  on  the  most  important  parts  of 
Mr.  Mill's  criticism  of  my  FhiLoeophy,  I  hope  I  have 
avoided  urging  any  thing  in  a  contentious  manner ;  as 
I  have  oerteinly  written  with  no  desire  of  controversy, 
but  only  with  a  view  to  ofier  to  those  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  receive  it^  some  explanation  of  portions  of  my 
previous  writings.  I  have  already  said,  that  if  this 
had  not  have  been  my  especial  object,  I  could  with 
pleasure  have  noted  the  passages  of  Mr.  Mill's  Logic 
which  I  admire,  rather  than  the  points  in  which  we 
differ.  I  will  in  a  veiy  few  words  refer  to  some  of 
tiiese  points,  as  the  most  agreeable  way  of  taking  leave 
of  the  dispute. 

I  say  Uien  that  Mr.  MIQ  appears  to  me  especially 
instructive  in  his  discussion  of  ^e  nature  of  the  proof 
-irliich  is  conveyed  by  the  syllogism;  and  that  his 
doctrine,  that  the  force  of  the  syllogism  consists  in  an 
wd/wiive  aseertum^  with  a/n  interpretation  added  to  it^ 
solves  very  happUy  the  difficulties  which  baffle  the 
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other  theories  of  this  subject.  I  think  that  this  doctrine 
of  his  is  made  still  more  instractive,  by  his  excepting 
fix)m  it  the  cases  of  Scriptural  Theology  and  of  Positive 
Law  (L  260),  as  cases  in  which  general  propositions, 
not  particular  facts,  are  our  original  data.  I  consider 
also  that  the  recognition  of  Kinds  (L  166)  as  classes  in 
which  we  have,  not  a  finite  but  an  inexhaustible  body 
of  resemblances  among  individuals,  and  as  groups 
made  by  nature,  not  by  mere  definition,  is  very  valu- 
able, as  stopping  the  inroad  to  an  endless  train  of  falae 
philosophy.  I  conceive  that  he  takes  the  right  groimd 
in  his  answer  to  Hume's  argument  against  miracles 
(iL  183) :  and  I  admire  the  acuteness  with  which  he 
has  criticized  Laplace's  tenets  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  has,  in  the 
second  edition,  acknowledged  oversights  on  tiiis  sub- 
ject made  in  the  first.  I  think  that  much,  I  may 
almost  say  all,  which  he  says  on  the  subject  of  Lan- 
guage, is  very  philosophical ;  for  instance,  what  he 
says  (ii  238)  of  the  way  in  which  words  acquire  their 
meaning  in  common  use.  I  especially  admire  the  acute- 
ness and  force  with  which  he  has  shown  (ii.  255)  how- 
moral  principles  expressed  in  words  degenerate  into 
formula^:!,  and  yet  how  the  foimula  caanot  be  rejected 
without  a  moral  loss.  This  *' perpetual  oscillation  in 
spiritual  truths,"  as  he  happily  terms  it,  has  never, 
I  think,  been  noted  in  the  same  broad  manner,  and 
is  a  subject  of  most  instructive  contemplation.  And 
though  I  have  myself  refrained  firom  associating  moral 
and  political  with  physical  science  in  my  study  of  the 
subject,  I  see  a  great  deal  which  is  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  progress  of  moral  and  political  know- 
ledge in  Mr.  Mill's  sixth  Book,  *'  On  the  Logic  of  the 
Moral  and  Political  Sciejices."  Even  his  arrangement 
of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be 
followed  in  "  the  Social  Science," — "  the  Chemical  or 
Experimental  Method,"  "  the  Geometrical  or  Abstract 
Method,"  "the  Physical  or  Concrete  Deductive  Me* 
thod,"  "the  Liverse  Deductive  or  Historical  Method," 
though  in  some  degree  fanciful  and  forced,  abounds 
with  valuable  suggestions;  and  his  estimate  of  *^the 
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interesting  philosophy  of  the  Bentham  school/'  the 
main  example  of  "the  geometrical  method,"  is  in- 
teresting and  philosophical  On  some  future  occasion, 
I  may,  perhaps,  venture  into  the  region  of  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  thus  essayed  to  map  the  highways:  for  it 
is  from  no  despair  either  of  the  great  progress  to  be 
made  in  such  truth  as  that  here  referred  to,  or  of 
the  effect  of  philosophical  method  in  arriving  at  such 
truth,  that  I  have,  in  what  I  have  now  written,  con- 
fined myself  to  the  less  captivating  but  more  definite 
part  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
Political  Economy  as  an  Inducttvb  Sciencb. 


{Moral  Sciences,) — i.  Both  M.  Comte  and  Mr.  Mill, 
in  speaking  of  the  methods  of  advancing  science,  aim,  as 
I  have  said,  at  the  extension  of  their  methods  to  moral 
subjects,  and  aspire  to  suggest  means  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  our  knowledge  of  ethical,  political,  and  social 
truths.  I  have  not  here  ventured  upon  a  like  exten- 
sion of  my  conclusions,  because  I  wished  to  confine  my 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  discovery  to  the  cases  in 
which  all  allow  that  solid  and  permanent  discoveries 
have  been  made.  Moreover  in  the  case  of  moral  spe- 
culations, we  have  to  consider  not  only  observed  exter- 
nal &cts  and  the  ideas  by  which  they  are  colligated, 
but  also  internal  facts,  in  which  the  instrument  of 
observation  is  consciousness,  and  in  which  observations 
and  ideas  are  mingled  together,  and  act  and  react  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  may  therefore  be  doubted  whether 
the  methods  which  have  been  effectual  in  the  discoveiy 
of  physical  theories  will  not  require  to  be  greatly  mo- 
dified, or  replaced  by  processes  altogether  different, 
when  we  would  make  advances  in  etlucal,  political,  or 
social  knowledge.  In  ethics,  at  least,  it  seems  plain 
that  we  must  ^sike  our  starting-point  not  without  but 
within  us.  Our  mental  powers,  our  affections,  our  rea- 
son, and  any  other  faculties  which  we  have,  must  be  the 
basis  of  our  convictions.  And  in  this  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  very  form  of  our  highest  propositions  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  the  physical  sciences.  In 
Physics  we  examine  what  «9,  in  a  form  more  or  less 
general :  in  Ethics  we  seek  to  determine  what  ought 
to  be,  as  the  highest  rule,  which  is  supreme  over  all 
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others.  In  this  case  we  cannot  expect  the  methods  of 
physical  discovery  to  aid  us. 

But  others  of  the  subjects  which  I  hare  mentioned^ 
though  stron^y  marked  and  influenced  by  this  ethical 
element,  are  still  of  a  mixed  character,  and  require 
also  observation  of  external  &cts  of  human,  individual, 
and  social  conduct,  and  generalisations  derived  from 
such  observations.  The  &ots  of  political  constitutions 
and  social  relations  in  communities  of  men,  and  the 
histories  of  such  communities,  afibrd  large  bodies  of 
materials  for  political  and  social  science;  and  it  seems 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  sach  science  may  be  governed, 
in  its  formation  and  progress,  by  laws  like  those  which 
govern  the  physical  sciences,  and  may  be  steered  clear 
of  errors  and  directed  towards  truths  by  an  attention 
to  the  forms  which  error  and  truth  have  assumed  in 
the  most  stable  and  certain  sciences.  The  different 
forms  of  society,  and  the  principal  motives  which  ope- 
rate upon  men  r^arded  in  masses,  may  be  classified 
as  &cts;  and  though  our  consciousness  of  what  we  our- 
selves are  and  the  affections  which  we  ourselves  feel 
are  always  at  work  in  our  interpretations  of  such  fitots, 
yet  the  knowledge  which  we  thus  obtain  may  lead  us 
to  bodies  of  knowledge  which  we  may  call  ScienceSf 
and  compare  with  the  other  sciences  as  to  their  form 
and  maxima 

(PolUtcal  Economy,) — 2.  Among  such  bodies  of 
knowledge,  I  may  notice  as  a  specimen,  the  science  of 
PoUHcal  Economy^  and  may  compare  it  with  other 
sdenoes  in  the  respects  which  have  been  referred  to. 

M.  Comte  has  given  a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
this  science  of  Political  Economy*;  but  what  he  has 
said  amounts  only  to  a  few  vague  remarks  on  Adam 
Smith  and  Destutt  de  Tracy;  his  main  object  beings 
it  would  seem,  to  introduce  his  usual  formula,  and  to 
condemn  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  (witii  which 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  adequately  acquainted) 
as  worthless,  because  it  is  "theological,"  '< metaphysi- 
cal," "literaiy,"  and  not  ''positive." 

I  PhU.  Pot,  t  iT.  I».  964. 
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Mr.  Mill  has  much  more  distinctly  characterized  the 
plan  and  form  of  Political  Economy  in  his  efystem^ 
He  regards  this  science  as  that  which  deals  with  the 
results  which  take  place  in  human  society  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desire  of  wealth.  He  explains,  howeyer, 
that  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience  that  one  of 
the  motiyes  which  operate  upon  man  is  thus  insulated 
and  treated  as  if  it  were  the  only  one: — that  there  are 
other  principles,  for  instance,  the  principles  on  whidi 
the  progress  of  population  depends,  which  co-operate 
with  the  main  principle,  and  materially  modify  its  re- 
sults :  and  he  gives  reasons  why  this  mode  of  simplify- 
ing the  study  of  social  phenomena  tends  to  promote 
the  progress  of  systematic  knowledge. 

Inst^  of  discussing  these  reasons,  I  will  notice  the 
way  in  which  the  speculations  of  political  economists 
have  exemplified  tendencies  to  error,  and  corrections 
of  those  tendencies,  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  we  have  alraewiy  noticed  in  speaking  of  other 
sciaices. 

( Wagesy  ProJUs,  cmd  Bent^ — 3.  We  may  regard  as 
one  of  the  first  important  steps  in  this  science,  Adam 
Smith's  remark,  that  the  value  gc  price  of  any  article 
bought  and  sold  c(Hisists  of  three  elements,  Wages,  PrqfiU, 
and  ReirU,  Some  of  the  most  important  of  subsequent 
speculations  were  attempts  to  determine  the  laws  of  each 
of  these  three  elements.  At  first  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  ought  to  be  added  to  them  a  fourth  element. 
Materials.  But  upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 
materials,  as  an  element  of  price,  resolves  itself  into 
wages  and  rent;  for  all  materials  derive  l^eir  value 
from  the  labour  which  is  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
iron  of  the  ploughshare  costs  just  what  it  costs  to  sink 
the  mine,  dig  up  and  smelt  the  iron.  The  wood  of  the 
frame  costs  what  it  costs  to  cut  down  the  tree,  together 
with  the  rent  of  the  ground  on  which  it  grows* 

{Premaiwre  Generalizaticns.) — 4.  But  what  deter^ 
mines  Wages? — The  amount  of  persons  seeking  woik. 
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A&t  is,  speaking  loosely,  the  population ;  and  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages. 
And  what  determines  the  population?  It  was  replied, 
— ^the  means  of  subsistence.  And  how  does  the  popu- 
lation tend  to  increase? — In  a  geometrical  ratio.  And 
how  does  the  subsistence  tend  to  increase? — At  most  in 
an  arithmetical  ratio.  And  hence  it  was  inferred  that 
the  population  tends  constantly  to  run  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  will  be  limited  by  a  threat- 
ened deficiency  of  these  means.  And  the  wages  paid 
must  be  such  as  to  form  this  limit.  And  therefore  the 
wages  paid  will  always  be  such  as  just  to  keep  up  the 
population  in  its  ordinary  state  of  progress.  Here 
was  one  general  proposition  which  was  gathered  from 
summary  observations  of  society. 

Again  :  as  to  Kent :  Adam  Smith  had  treated  Kent 
as  if  it  were  a  monopoly  price — ^the  result  of  a  mono- 
poly of  the  land  by  the  landowners.  But  subsequent 
writers  acutely  remarked  that  land  is  of  various  de- 
grees of  fertility,  and  there  is  some  land  which  barely 
pays  the  cultivator,  if  cultivating  it  he  pay  no  rent. 
And  rent  can  be  afforded  for  other  land  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  better  than  this  bad  land.  And  thus,  there 
was  obtained  another  general  proposition;  that  the 
Bent  of  good  land  was  just  equal  to  the  excess  of  its 
produce  over  the  worst  cultivable  land. 

Now  these  two  propositions  are  examples  of  a  hasty 
and  premature  generalization,  like  that  from  which 
the  sweeping  physical  systems  of  antiquity  were  de- 
rived. They  were  examples  of  that  process  which 
Francis  Bacon  calls  cmticipation;  in  which  we  leap  at 
once  from  a  few  fstcts  to  propositions  of  the  highest 
generality;  and  supposing  these  to  be  securely  esta- 
blished, proceed  to  draw  a  body  of  conclusions  from 
them,  and  thus  frame  a  system. 

And  what  is  the  sounder  and  wiser  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  order  to  obtain  a  science  of  such  things? 
We  must  classify  the  &icts  which  we  observe,  and  take 
care  that  we  do  not  ascribe  to  the  &cts  in  our  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  or  specially  under  our  notice,  a 
generality  of  prevalence  which  does  not  belong  to 
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them.  We  must  proceed  by  the  laddw  of  Indaction, 
and  be  sure  we  have  obtained  the  narrower  generalizo* 
tions,  before  we  aspire  to  the  widest. 

(Correction  o/them  hy  Induction,  iZcnt)— 5.  For  in- 
stance ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  of  the  aboTe  two  pro- 
positions— ^that  Bent  is  the  excess  of  the  produce  of 
good  soils  over  the  worst — ^that  is  the  case  in  England 
and  Scotland;  but  is  it  the  case  in  other  countriesl 
Let  us  see.  Why  is  it  the  case  in  England?  Because 
if  the  rent  demanded  for  good  land  were  more  than  the 
excess  of  the  produce  over  bad  land,  the  fumer  would 
prefer  the  bad  land  as  more  gainfid.  If  the  rent  de- 
manded for  good  land  were  lest  than  the  excess,  the 
bad  land  would  be  abandoned  by  the  &rmer. 

But  all  this  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  the  for- 
mer can  remove  from  good  land  to  bad,  or  from  bad  to 
good,  or  apply  his  capital  in  some  other  way  than, 
forming,  according  as  it  is  more  gainfuL  This  is  true 
in  England;  but  is  it  true  all  over  the  world? 

By  no  means.  It  is  true  in  scarcely  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  In  almost  every  other  part  of  the  world 
the  cultivator  is  bound  to  the  land,  so  that  he  cannot 
remove  himself  and  his  capital  from  it;  and  cannot^ 
because  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  position  upon  it^ 
seek  and  find  a  position  and  a  subsistence  elsewhere. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country,  by  constitution,  history  and  character, 
so  that  he  cannot,  or  can  only  with  great  difficulty, 
change  his  plan  and  mode  of  Ufa  And  thus  over 
great  part  of  the  world  the  fundamental  supposition  on 
which  rests  the  above  generalization  respecting  Bent  is 
altogether  folse. 

An  able  political  economist'  has  taken  the  step, 
which  as  we  have  said,  sound  philosophy  would  have 
prescribed :  he  has  clasedfied  the  states  of  society  which 
exist  or  have  existed  on  the  earth,  as  they  bear  on  this 
point,  the  amount  of  Bent.  He  has  daasified  the 
modes  in  which  the  produce  is,  in  different  countries 
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and  different  stages  of  society,  divided  between  the 
cultivator  and  the  proprietor :  and  he  finds  that  the  na- 
tural divisions  are  these : — Serf  BerUSy  that  is,  labour 
rents  paid  by  the  Cultivator  to  the  Landowner,  as  in 
Bussia :  Metayer  RervtSj  where  the  produce  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Cultivator  and  the  Landowner,  as  in  Central 
Snrope:  Ryot  Rents j  where  a  portion  of  the  produce  is 
paid  to  the  Sovereign  as  Landlord,  as  in  Lddia:  Cottier 
RentSy  where  a  money-rent  is  paid  by  a  Cultivator  who 
raises  his  own  subsistence  fi!t)m  the  soil ;  and  Farmen^ 
Renis,  where  a  covenanted  Rent  is  paid  by  a  person 
employing  labourers.  In  this  last  case  alone  is  it  true 
that  the  Kent  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  good  over  bad 
soils. 

The  error  of  the  conclusion,  in  this  case,  arises  from 
assuming  the  mobility  of  capital  and  labour  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  not  moveable :  which  is  much  as  if  mecha- 
nicians had  reasoned  respecting  rigid  bodies,  supposing 
them  to  be  fluid  bodies. 

But  the  error  of  method  was  in  not  classifying  the 
£M!tB  of  societies  before  jumping  to  a  conclusion  which 
was  to  be  applicable  to  all  societies. 

( Wage8.)--6.  And  in  like  manner  there  is  an  error  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  assertion  of  the  other  general 
principles : — that  wages  are  determined  by  the  capital 
whidi  is  ftnrthcoming  for  the  payment  of  wages;  and 
that  population  is  determined  in  its  progress  by  wages. 
For  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  population  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  which  does  not  live  upon  wages:  and 
though  in  England  the  greater  part  of  the  people  lives 
upon  wages,  in  the  rest  of  the  world  the  part  that 
does  so  is  small.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other, 
we  must  class  these  &ots  as  they  exist  in  different 
nations,  before  we  can  make  assertions  of  any  wide 
generality. 

Mr.  Jones*  classed  the  condition  of  labourers  in  dif- 
ferent countries  in  the  same  inductive  manner  in  which 
he  dftssed  the  tenure  of  land.     He  pointed  out  that 


*  lAUrary  JUmaint,  iZss^ 
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there  are  three  broad  distinct  classes  of  them :  Unhired 
Lahowrers^  who  cultivate  the  ground  which  they  oc- 
cupy, and  live  on  adf-prodticed  wages;  Paid  Depend- 
anUj  who  are  paid  out  of  the  revenue  or  income  of 
their  employers,  as  the  military  retainers  and  domestic 
artizans  of  feudal  times  in  Europe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  of  Asia  at  the  present  day;  and 
Hired  ZabourerSy  who  are  paid  wages  from  capital. 

This  last  class,  though  taken  as  belonging  to  the 
normal  condition  of  society  by  many  politicci  econo- 
mists, is  really  the  exceptional  case,  taJdng  the  world 
at  large;  and  no  propositions  concerning  the  structure 
and  relations  of  ranks  in  society  can  have  any  wide 
generality  which  are  founded  on  a  consideration  of 
this  case  alone. 

{Popvlation,) — 7.  And  again :  with  r^ard  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  progress  of  population  depends  merely 
on  the  rate  of  wages,  a  very  little  observation  of  dif- 
ferent communities,  and  of  the  same  communities  at 
different  times,  will  show  that  this  is  a  very  rash  and 
hasty  generalization.  When  wages  rise,  whether  or 
not  population  shall  undergo  a  corresponding  increase 
depends  upon  many  other  circumstances  b^des  this 
single  fact  of  the  increase  of  wages.  The  effect  of  a 
rise  of  wages  upon  population  is  affected  by  the  form 
of  the  wages,  the  time  occupied  by  the  change,  the 
institutions  of  the  society  imder  consideration,  and 
other  causes :  and  a  due  classification  of  the  conditions 
of  the  society  according  to  these  circumstances,  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  obtain  any  general  proposition  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  wages  upon  the 
progress  of  the  population. 

And  thus  those  precepts  of  the  philosc^hy  of  dis- 
covery which  we  have  repeated  so  ofteui  whidi  are  ao 
simple,  and  which  seem  so  obvious,  have  been  neg- 
lected or  violated  in  the  outset  of  Political  Economy 
as  in  so  many  other  sciences: — ^namely,  the  precepts 
that  we  must  classify  our  fiwts  before  we  generalue, 
and  seek  for  narrower  generalizations  and  inductions 
before  we  aim  at  the  widest  If  these  maxims  had 
been  obeyed,  they  would  have  saved  the  earlier  specu- 
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lators  on  this  subject  from  some  splendid  errors;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  these  earlier 
speculators  had  not  been  thus  bold,  the  science  could 
not  so  soon  have  assumed  that  large  and  striking  form 
which  mado  it  so  attractive,  and  to  which  it  probably 
owes  a  large  part  of  its  progress. 
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CHAFPER  XXIV. 
Modern  German  Philo80PHt\ 


I.     Science  is  the  IdealizaUon  of  Fade. 

I.  I  HAVE  spoken,  a  few  chapters  back,  of  the  Reac- 
tion against  the  dodrines  of  the  Sensational  School  in. 
England  and  France.  In  Germany  also  there  was  a 
Reaction  against  these  doctrines ; — ^but  there,  this  move- 
ment took  a  direction  different  from  its  direction  in 
other  countries.  Omitting  many  other  names,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling  and  He^  may  be  regarded  as  the 
writers  who  mark,  in  a  prominent  manner,  this  Ger- 
manic line  of  specidation.  The  problem  of  philosophy, 
in  the  way  in  which  they  conceived  it,  may  best  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  that  Fundamental  Antithesis  of 
which  I  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  History  o/ScierU^c 
Ideas',  And  in  order  to  characterize  the  steps  taken 
by  these  modem  German  philosophers,  I  must  return 
to  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  Fundamental 
Antithesis. 

This  Antithesis,  as  I  have  there  remarked,  is  stated 
in  various  ways : — as  the  Antithesis  of  Thoughts  and 
Things ;  of  Ideas  and  Sensations ;  of  Theory  and  Facts  ; 
of  Necessary  Truth  and  Experience;  of  the  Subjective 
and  Objective  elements  of  our  knowledge;  and  in  other 
phrases.  I  have  further  remarked  that  the  elements 
thus  spoken  o^  though  opposed,  are  inseparable.  We 
cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other.  We  cannot 
have  thoughts  without  thinking  of  Things :  we  can* 
not  have  t^ngs  before  us  without  thinking  of  them. 


I  The  labetanoe  of  this  and  the     Soc.  In  1840^ 
next  chapter  wm  printed  m  a  com-         •  Or  in  the  earlier  editions.  In  %]»« 
jnonication  to  the  Cambridge  Pha    FhUotophy  qf  Ou  Indudim  Sdtnoem^ 
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Forfcher,  it  lias  been  shown,  I  conceive^  that  our 
knowledge  derives  from  the  former  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, namely  our  Ideas,  its  form  and  character  of 
knowledge;  our  ideas  being  the  necessary  Forma  of 
knowledge,  while  the  Matter  of  our  knowledge  in  each 
case  is  supplied  by  the  appropriate  perception  or  out- 
ward experience. 

Thus  our  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time  are  the  neces- 
sary Forms  of  our  geometrical  and  arithmetical  know- 
ledge; and  no  sensations  or  experience  are  needed  as 
the  matter  of  such  knowledge,  except  in  so  far  as  sen- 
sation and  experience  are  needed  to  evoke  our  Ideas  in 
any  degree.  And  hence  these  sciences  are  sometimes 
cdiled  Formal  sciences.  All  other  Sciences  involve, 
along  with  the  experience  and  observation  appropriate 
to  each,  a  development  of  the  ideal  conditions  of  know- 
ledge existing  in  our  minds;  and  I  have  given  the 
history,  both  of  this  development  of  ideas  and  of  the 
matter  derived  from  experience,  in  two  former  works, 
the  Htttory  qfScientifie  IdeaSy  and  the  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sinencee.  1  have  there  traced  this  history 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  physical  science& 

But  though  Ideas  and  Perceptions  are  thus  separate 
elements  in  our  philosophy,  they  cannot  in  &ct  be 
distinguished  and  separated,  but  are  different  aspects 
ci  the  same  thing.  And  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
i^yproach  to  trutii  is  by  gradually  and  successively,  in 
one  instance  affcer  another,  advancing  from  the  percep- 
tion to  the  idea ;  from  the  &ct  to  the  theory. 

2.  I  would  now  frirther  observe,  that  in  this  prt>- 
greasion  from  &ct  to  theory,  we  advance  (when  the 
tiieory  is  complete  and  completely  possessed  by  the 
mind)  from  the  a^^rehmision  of  truths  as  tustual  to 
the  iqppi^C'i^on  of  them  as  neceesary;  and  thus  Facts 
which  were  originally  observed  merely  as  Facts  become 
the  consequences  of  tiieory,  and  are  thus  brought  with- 
in the  domain  of  Ideas.  That  which  was  a  part  of  the 
objective  world  becomes  also  a  part  of  the  subjective 
world ;  a  necessary  part  of  the  thoughts  of  the  theorist. 
And  in  this  way  the  progress  of  true  theoiy  is  the 
Idealization  qf  Facts. 
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Thus  the  Progress  of  Science  consists  in  a  per- 
petual reduction  of  Facts  to  Ideas.  Portions  are  per- 
petually transferred  froxa  one  side  to  another  of  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis :  namely,  from  the  Objective 
to  the  Subjective  side.  The  Centre  or  Fulcrum  of  the 
Antithesis  is  shifted  by  every  movement  which  is 
made  in  the  advance  of  science,  and  is  shifted  so  that 
the  ideal  side  gains  something  from  the  real  side. 

3.  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  this  Proposition  a 
little  ftirther.  Necessary  Truths  belong  to  the  Sub- 
jective, Observed  Facts  to  the  Objective  side  of  our 
knowledge.  Now  in  the  progress  of  that  exact 
speculative  knowledge  which  we  call  Science,  Facts 
which  were  at  a  previous  period  merely  Observed 
Facts,  come  to  be  known  as  Necessary  Truths;  and 
the  attempts  at  new  advances  in  science  generally 
introduce  the  representation  of  known  truths  of  fact, 
as  included  in  higher  and  wider  truths,  and  therefore, 
so  far,  necessary. 

We  may  exemplify  this  progress  in  the  history 
of  the  science  of  Mechanics,  Thus  the  property  of  the 
lever,  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  weights  and  arms, 
was  known  as  a  &jot  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and 
known  as  no  more ;  for  he  gives  many  £uitastical  and 
inapplicable  reasons  for  the  fact  But  in  the  writings 
of  Archimedes  we  find  this  fact  brought  within  the 
domain  of  necessary  trutL  It  was  there  transferred 
from  the  empirical  to  the  ideal  side  of  the  Fundar 
mental  Antithesis;  and  thus  a  progressive  step  was 
made  in  science.  In  like  manner,  it  was  at  first 
taken  by  Galileo  as  a  mere  fsuct  of  experience,  that  in 
a  falling  body,  the  velocity  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  time;  but  his  followers  have  seen  in  this  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  imiform  force  of  gravity.  In 
like  manner,  Kepler's  empirical  Laws  were  shown  by 
Newton  to  be  necessary  results  of  a  central  force 
attracting  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
And  if  it  be  still,  even  at  present,  doubtful  whether 
this  is  the  necessary  law  of  a  central  force,  as  some 
philosophers  have  maintained  that  it  is,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  if  now  or  hereafter,   those  philosophers 
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could  establish  their  doctrine  as  certain,  they  would 
make  an  important  step  in  science,  in  addition  to 
those  already  made. 

And  thus,  such  steps  in  science  are  made,  whenever 
empirical  facts  are  discerned  to  be  necessary  laws ;  or, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  briefer  expression,  when- 
ever/ocfe  are  idealized, 

4.  In  order  to  show  how  widely  this  statement  is 
applicable,  I  wiU  exemplify  it  in  some  of  the  other 
sciences. 

In  Chemistry,  not  to  speak  of  earlier  steps  in 
the  science,  which  might  be  presented  as  instances  of 
the  same  general  process,  we  may  remark  that  the 
analyses  of  various  compoimds  into  their  elements, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  elements,  form  a  vast 
multitude  of  fiicts,  which  were  previously  empirical 
only,  but  which  are  reduced  to  a  law,  and  therefore 
to  a  certain  kind  of  ideal  necessity,  by  the  discovery 
of  their  being  compounded  according  to  definite  and 
multiple  proportions.  And  again,  this  very  law  of 
definite  proportions,  which  may  at  first  be  taken  as 
a  law  given  by  experience  only,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  make  into  a  necessary  truth,  by  asserting  that 
bodies  must  necessarily  consist  of  atoms,  and  atoms 
must  necessarily  combine  in  definite  smaU  numbers. 
And  however  doubtM  this  Atomic  Theory  may  at 
present  be,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  any  chemical 
philosopher  who  could  establish  it,  or  any  other 
Theory  which  would  produce  an  equivalent  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  science,  would  make  a  great 
scientific  advance.  And  thus,  in  this  Science  also, 
the  Progress  of  Science  consists  in  the  transfer  of 
&cts  from  the  empirical  to  the  necessary  side  of 
the  antithesis ;  or,  as  it  was  before  expressed,  in  the 
idealization  of  facts. 

5.  We  may  illustrate  the  same  process  in  the 
Natural  History  Sciences.  The  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  Morphology  in  plants  was  the  reduction 
of  a  vast  mass  of  Facts  to  an  Idea ;  as  Schiller  said 
to  Gothe  when  he  explained  the  discovery ;  although 
the  latter,  cherishing   a  horror  of  the  term  Idia^ 
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which  perhaps  is  qiiite  as  oomjnon  in  England  aa  in 
Germany,  was  extremely  vexed  at  being  told  that  he 
possessed  such  furniture  in  his  mind.  The  aj^lications 
of  this  Principle  to  special  oases,  for  instance,  to 
Euphorbia  by  Brown,  to  Beseda  by  lindley,  have 
been  attempts  to  idealize  the  &cts  of  these  eqpeoial 
cases. 

6.  We  may  apply  the  same  view  to  steps  in 
Science  which  are  stUl  under  discussion ; — ^the  question 
being,  whether  an  advance  has  really  been  made  in 
science  or  not.  For  instance,  in  Astromuny,  the 
Kebular  Hypothesis  has  been  propounded,  as  an 
explanaticm  of  many  of  the  observed  phenomena  of 
the  Universe.  If  this  Hypothesis  could  be  conceived 
ever  to  be  established  as  a  true  Theory,  this  must  be 
done  by  its  taking  into  itself  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  whole  Idea,  many  Facts  which  have  already  been 
observed;  such  as  the  various  form  of  nebul» ; — many 
Facts  which  it  must  require  a  long  course  of  years  to 
observe,  such  as  the  changes  of  nebulae  horn  one  form 
to  another ; — and  many  &cts  which,  so  £ur  as  we  can 
at  present  judge,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Idea, 
such  as  the  motions  of  satellites,  the  relations  of  the 
material  elements  of  planets,  the  existence  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  upon  their  surfaces.  But  if  all  these 
Facts,  when  fuUy  studied,  should  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  Idea  of  Kebulfu:  Gondensatioii 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Kature,  the  Facts  so 
idealized  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  very  r^nark- 
able  advance  in  science.  But  then,  we  are  to  recolleot 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Facts  will  agree 
with  the  Idea,  merely  because  the  Idea,  considered  by 
itself  and  without  carefully  attending  to  the  Facts,  is 
a  large  and  striking  Idea.  And  we  are  also  to  re- 
collect that  the  Facts  may  be  compared  with  another 
Idea,  no  less  large  and  striking ;  and  that  if  we  take 
into  our  accoimt,  (as,  in  forming  an  Idea  of  the  Course 
of  the  Universe,  we  must  do,)  not  only  vegetable  and 
animal,  but  also  humcm  life,  this  other  Idea  appean 
likely  to  take  into  it  a  &r  larger  portion  of  the  known 
Facts,  than  the  Idea  of  tl^  Kebular  E^pothesia. 
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The  other  Idea  which*  I  speak  of  is  the  Idea  of  Man 
as  the  principal  Object  in  the  Creation;  to  whose 
sustenance  and  development  the  other  parts  of  the 
Universe  are  subservient  as  means  to  an  end;  and 
although^  in  onr  attempts  to  include  all  known  Facts 
in  this  Idea,  we  again  meet  with  many  difficulties, 
and  find  many  trains  of  Facts  which  have  no  apparent 
congruity  with  the  Idea;  yet  we  may  say  that, 
taking  into  account  the  Facts  of  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  condition,  and  his  history,  as  well  as 
the  mere  Facts  of  the  material  world,  the  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  incongruities  are  fitr  less 
when  we  attempt  to  idealize  the  Facts  by  reference 
to  this  Idea,  of  Man  as  the  End  of  Creation,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  other  Idea,  of  the  World  as  the 
result  of  Nebular  Condensation,  without  any  conceiv- 
able End  or  Purpose.  I  am  now,  of  course,  merely 
comparing  these  two  views  of  the  Universe,  as  sup- 
posed steps  in  science,  according  to  the  general  notion 
which  I  have  just  been  endeavouring  to  explain,  that 
a  step  in  science  is  some  Idealization  of  Facts. 

7.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  what  I  have 
said  of  the  Idealization  of  Facts,  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  progress  of  science  goes  on,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  usual  expressions,  that  the  progress 
of  science  consists  in  reducing  Facts  to  Theories. 
And  to  this  I  reply,  that  the  advantage  at  which  I 
aim,  by  the  expression  which  I  have  used,  is  this,  to 
remind  the  r^er,  that  Fact  and  Theory,  in  every 
subject,  are  not  marked  by  separate  and  prominent 
featares  of  difference,  but  only  by  their  present 
opposition,  which  is  a  transient  relation.  They  are 
rehaited  to  each  other  no  otherwise  than  as  the  poles 
of  the  fundamental  antithesis :  the  point  which 
separates  those  poles  shifts  with  every  advance  of 
science ;  and  then,  what  was  Theory  becomes  Fact. 
As  I  have  already  said  elsewhere,  a  trae  Theory  is  a 
Fact;  a  Fact  is  a  fiuniliar  Theory.  If  we  bear  this 
in  mind,  we  express  the  view  on  which  I  am  now 
insJBting  when  we  say  that  the  progress  of  science 
consists  in  reducing  Facts  to  Theories.     But  I  think 
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that  speaking  of  Ideas  as  opposed  to  Facts,  we  express 
more  pointedly  the  original  Antithesis,  and  the 
subsequent  identification  of  the  Facts  with  the  Idea. 
The  expression  appears  to  be  simple  and  apt,  when 
we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Facts  of  Geography  are 
identified  with  the  Idea  of  globular  Earth ;  the  Facts 
of  Planetary  Astronomy  with  the  Idea  of  the  Helio- 
centric system;  and  ultimately,  with  the  Idea  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation. 

8.  We  may  further  remark,  that  though  by  suc- 
cessive steps  in  science,  successive  Facts  are  reduced 
to  Ideas,  this  process  can  never  be  complete.  How- 
ever the  point  may  shift  which  separates  the  two 
poles,  the  two  poles  will  always  remain.  However 
far  the  ideal  element  may  extend,  there  will  always 
be  something  beyond  it.  However  far  the  phenomena 
may  be  idealized,  there  will  always  remain  some 
which  are  not  idealized,  and  which  are  mere  pheno- 
mena. This  also  is  implied  by  making  our  expressions 
refer  to  the  fundamental  antithesis:  for  because  the 
antithesis  w  fundamental,  its  two  elements  will 
alwajB  be  present;  the  objective  as  well  as  the 
subjectiva  And  thus,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe,  however  much  we  understand,  there  must 
always  be  something  which  we  do  not  understand ; 
however  far  we  may  trace  necessary  truths,  there 
must  always  be  things  which  are  to  our  apprehension 
arbitrary :  however  fer  we  may  extend  the  sphere  of 
our  internal  world,  in  which  we  feel  power  and  see 
light,  it  must  always  be  surrounded  by  our  external 
world,  in  which  we  see  no  light,  and  only  feel  resist- 
ance. Our  subjective  being  is  inclosed  in  an  objective 
shell,  which,  though  it  seems  to  yield  to  our  efforts, 
continues  entire  and  impenetrable  beyond  our  reach, 
and  even  enlarges  in  its  extent  while  it  appears  to 
give  up  to  us  a  portion  of  its  substance. 

II.     Successive  Oerman  Philosophies. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fundamental  Antithesis 
of  two  elements  of  which  the  union  is  involved  in  all 
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knowledge,  and  of  wMch  the  separation  is  the  task  of 
all  philosophy,  affords  us  a  special  and  distinct  mode 
of  criticizing  the  philosophies  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  world ;  and  we  may  apply  it  to  the 
German  Philosophies  of  which  we  haye  spoken. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Fundamental  Antithesis  is  briefly 
this: 

ThcU  in  every  act  of  krumHedge  (i)  there  a/re  two 
opposite  elements  which  we  may  caU  Ideas  a/nd  Percep- 
tions; bttt  of  which  the  opposition  appears  in  va/rious 
other  antitheses;  as  Thoughts  and  Things,  Theories 
and  Fa/sts,  Necessary TrtUhs  and  EocperierUial  Truths; 
and  the  like :  (2)  that  our  knowledge  derives  from  the 
former  of  these  elements,  namely  our  Ideas,  its  form 
and  character  as  knowledge,  our  Ideas  of  space  a/nd 
time  being  the  necessary  forms,  for  insta/nce,  of  out 
geometrical  and  arithmetical  knowledge;  (3)  and  in 
like  maymer,  all  our  other  knowledge  involving  a 
development  ofihe  ideal  conditums  of  knowledge  ^ctst- 
ing  in  our  minds :  (4)  but  that  though  ideas  amd  per- 
ceptions are  thus  separate  elements  in  our  philosophy^ 
they  cannot,  in  fact,  he  distinguished  and  separated, 
but  are  different  aspects  of  the  samie  thing;  (5)  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  ccm  approach  to  truth  is  by 
gradually  and  successively,  in  one  instance  after 
another,  advcmcing  from  {he  perception  to  the  idea; 
from  the  fact  to  the  theory ;  from  the  appreliension  of 
truths  as  actudl  to  the  apprehension  of  them  as  necessary. 
(6)  This  8U>ccessive  and  various  progress  from  fact  to 
theory  constitutes  the  history  of  science;  (7)  <md  this 
progress,  though  always  leading  us  nearer  to  that 
central  unity  of  which  both  the  idea  a/nd  the  fact  a/re 
emanations,  ccm  never  lead  us  to  that  point,  nor  to  any 
measurable  proximity  to  it,  or  definite  comprehension 
of  its  place  and  nature, 

10.  Now  the  doctrine  being  thus  stated,  sucoessiye 
sentences  of  the  statement  contain  successive  steps  of 
Crerman  philosophy,  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  series  of 
celebrated  authors  whom  I  have  named. 

Ideas,  and  Perceptions  or  Sensations,  being  regarded 
«8  the  two  elements  of  our  knowledge,  Locke,  or  at 
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least  the  successors  of  Locke,  had  rejected  the  former 
element.  Ideas,  and  professed  to  resolve  all  our  know- 
ledge into  Sensation.  After  this  philosophy  had  pre- 
vailed for  a  time,  Kant  exposed,  to  the  entire  conviction 
of  the  great  body  of  German  speculators,  the  untenable 
nature  of  this  account  of  our  knowledge.  He  taught 
(one  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  above  statement) 
that  (2)  Our  knowledge  derives  from  our  Ideas  Us  form 
and  character  as  knowledge ;  ov/r  Ideas  of  space  and 
time  being,  for  instance,  the  necessary  forms  of  our  geo- 
metrical and  cmthmeticcU  knowledge,  Fichte  carrie<l 
still  further  this  view  of  our  fajDwledge,  as  derived 
from  our  Ideas,  or  from  its  nature  as  knowledge  ;  and 
held  that  (3)  <dl  our  knowledge  is  a  development  of  tf^ 
ideal  conditions  of  knowledge  existing  in  our  minds 
(one  of  our  next  following  sentences).  But  when  the 
ideal  element  of  our  knowledge  was  thus  exclusively 
dwelt  upon,  it  was  soon  seen  that  this  ideal  system 
no  more  gave  a  complete  explanation  of  the  real  nature 
of  knowledge,  than  the  old  sensational  doctrine  had 
done.  Both  elements,  Ideas  and  Sensations,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  And  this  was  attempted  by 
ScheUing,  who,  in  his  earlier  works,  taught  (as  we 
have  also  stated  above)  that  (4)  Ideas  and  Facts  are 
different  aspects  of  the  same  thing : — ^this  thing,  the 
central  basis  of  truth  in  which  both  elements  are  in- 
volved and  identified,  being,  in  Schelling's  language, 
the  Absolute,  while  each  of  the  separate  elements  is 
subjected  to  conditions  arising  from  their  union.  Bat 
this  Absolute,  being  a  point  inaccessible  to  us,  and 
inconceivable  by  us,  as  our  philosophy  teaches  (as 
above),  cannot  to  any  purpose  be  made  the  basis  of 
our  philosophy :  and  accordingly  this  Philosophy  of 
the  Absolute  has  not  been  more  permanent  than  its 
predecessors.  Yet  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  which 
still  has  a  wide  and  powerful  sway  in  Germany,  is, 
in  the  main,  a  development  of  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  ScheUing ; — ^the  identity  of  the  idea  and  the 
fiEuH;;  and  Hegel*s  Identity-System,  is  rather  a  more 
methodical  and  technical  exposition  of  SchelliDg*s 
Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  thiui  a  new  system.     But 
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H^l  traces  the  manifesfcation  of  the  identity  of  the 
idea  and  fact  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge; 
and  thus  in  some  measure  approaches  to  our  doctnne 
(above  stated),  that  (5)  the  way  in  which  we  approach 
to  truth  is  by  grachudly  and  successivelyy  in  one  instance 
afier  a/nothery  that  is,  historically,  advancing  from  the 
perception  to  the  idea,  from  the /act  to  the  theory:  while 
at  the  same  time  Hegel  has  not  carried  out  this  view 
in  any  comprehensive  or  complete  manner,  so  as  to 
show  that  (6)  this  process  constittUes  the  history  of 
science:  and  as  with  Schelling,  his  system  shows  an 
entire  want  of  the  conviction  (above  expressed  as 
part  of  our  doctrine),  (7)  that  toe  ca/n  never,  in  our 
speculalioThs  reach  or  approach  to  tJie  central  unity 
of  which  both  idea  a/ndfact  a/re  emanations. 

II.  This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Sensational 
School,  of  the  Schools  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  and  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  all,  may  be 
further  illustrated.  It  will,  of  course,  be  imderatood 
that  our  illustration  is  given  only  as  a  slight  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  these  philosophies ;  but  their  relation 
may  perhaps  become  more  apparent  by  the  very  brevity 
wiUi  which  it  is  stated ;  and  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter  is  not  the  detailed  criticism  of  systems,  but 
this  very  relation  of  systems  to  each  other. 

The  actual  and  the  ideal,  the  external  and  the  in- 
ternal elements  of  knowledge,  were  called  by  the 
Germans  the  objective  and  the  subjective  elements  re- 
spectively. The  forms  of  knowledge  and  especially 
space  and  time,  were  pronounced  by  Kant  to  be 
essentially  subjective;  and  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  knowledge,  more  fiiUy  unfolded  and  extended  to 
all  knowledge,  became  the  subjective  ideality  of  Fichte. 
But  the  subjective  and  the  objective  are,  aa  we 
have  said,  in  their  ultimate  and  supreme  form,  one ; 
and  hence  we  are  told  of  the  stibjectvce-chjective,  a 
phrase  which  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Coleridga  Fichte  had  spoken  of  the  subjective  ele- 
ment as  the  Me,  (das  Ich);  and  of  the  objective 
element  as  the  Not-me,  (das  Nicht-Ich);  and  has 
deduced  the  Not-me  from  the  Me,     Schelling,  on  the 
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contrary,  laboured  with  great  subtlety  to  deduce 
the  Me  from  the  Absolute  which  includes  both.  And 
this  Absolute,  or  Subjective-objective,  is  spoken  of  by 
Schelling  as  unfolding  itself  into  endless  other  anti- 
theses. It  was  held  that  fram  the  assumption  of  such 
a  principle  might  be  deduced  and  explained  the  oppo- 
sitions which,  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  present 
themselves  at  every  step,  as  leading  points  of  general 
philosophy  : — for  example,  the  opposition  of  matter  as 
passive  and  active^  as  dectd  and  organized,  as  uncon- 
scums  or  consciotis;  the  opposition  of  individual  and 
species,  of  toUl  and  moral  ride.  And  this  antithetical 
development  was  carried  further  by  Hegel,  who  taught 
that  the  Absolute  Idea  developes  itself  so  as  to  assume 
qualities,  limitations,  and  seeming  oppositions,  and 
then  completes  the  cyde  of  its  development  by  return- 
ing into  unity. 

1 2.  That  there  is,  in  the  history  of  Science,  much 
which  easily  lends  itself  to  such  a  formula^  the  views 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expound,  show  and  ex- 
emplify in  detail.  But  yet  the  attempts  to  carry  this 
view  into  detail  by  conjecture — ^by  a  sort  of  divination 
— ^with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  historical  progress 
and  actual  condition  of  knowledge,  (and  such  are  those 
which  have  been  made  by  the  philosophers  whom  I 
have  mentioned,)  have  led  to  arbitrary  and  baseless 
views  of  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Such 
oppositions  and  differences  as  are  found  to  exist  in 
nature,  are  assumed  as  the  representatives  of  the 
elements  of  necessary  antitheses,  in  a  manner  in  which 
scientific  tinith  and  inductive  reasoning  are  altogether 
slighted.  Thus,  this  peculiar  and  necessary  anti- 
thetical character  is  assumed  to  be  displayed  in 
attraction  and  repulsion,  in  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces,  in  a  supposed  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
in  a  supposed  positive  and  negative  magnetism;  in 
still  more  doubtful  positive  and  negative  elements  of 
light  and  heat ;  in  the  different  elements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  are,  quite  groundlessly,  assumed  to  have  a 
peculiar  antithetical  character :  in  animal  and  veget- 
fkble  life :  in  the  two  sexes :  in  gravity  and  lights 
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These  and  many  others,  are  given  hj  Schelling,  as 
instances  of  the  radical  opposition  of  forces  and  ele- 
ments which  necessarily  pervades  all  nature.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  heterogeneous  and  erroneous  principles 
involved  in  these  views  of  the  material  world  show  us 
how  unsafe  and  misleading  is  the  philosophical  as- 
sumption on  which  they  rest.  And  the  Triads  of 
H^el,  consisting  of  Thesis,  Antithesis,  and  Union,  are 
still  more  at  variance  with  all  soimd  science.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  matter  and  motion  are  determined  as 
inerUay  impuUion,  fall ;  that  Absolute  Mechanics  de- 
termines itself  as  centripetal  force^  cerUrifugal  force^ 
universal  gramiaiion.  Light,  it  is  taught,  is  a  secon- 
daiy  determination  of  matter.  Light  is  the  most 
intimate  element  of  nature,  and  might  be  called  the 
Me  of  nature :  it  is  limited  by  what  we  may  call 
negative  light,  which  is  darkness. 

13.  In  these  rash  and  blind  attempts  to  construct 
physical  science  d  priori^  we  may  see  how  imperfect 
the  Hegelian  doctrines  are  as  a  complete  philosophy. 
In  the  views  of  moral  and  political  subjects  the  results 
bf  such  a  scheme  are  natimdly  less  obviously  absurd, 
and  may  often  be  for  a  moment  striking  and  attrac- 
tive, as  is  usually  the  case  with  attempts  to  reduce 
history  to  a  formula.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
State  appears  under  the  following  determinations : — first 
as  one,  substantial,  self-included :  next,  varied,  indivi- 
dual, active,  disengaging  itself  from  the  substantial  and 
motionless  unity :  next,  as  two  principles,  altogether 
distinct,  and  placed  front  to  front  in  .a  marked  and 
active  opposition  :  then,  arising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
preceding,  the  idea  appears  afresh,  one,  identical, 
harmonious.  And  the  East,  Greece,  Home,  Germany, 
are  declared  to  be  the  historical  'forms  of  these  succes- 
sive determinations.  Whatever  amount  of  real  his- 
torical colour  there  may  be  for  this  representation,  it 
will  hardly,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  pro- 
found political  philosophy ;  but  on  such  parts  of  the 
subject  I  shall  not  here  dwelL 

14.  I  may  observe  that  in  the  series  of  philosophi- 
cal systems  now  described,  the  two  elements  of  the 
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Fundamental  Antithesis  are  alternately  dwelt  upon 
in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  then  confounded.  The 
Sensational  School  could  see  in  human  knowledge 
nothing  but  facts  :  Kant  and  Fichte  fixed  their  atten- 
tion almost  entirely  upon  ideas  :  Schelling  and  H^el 
assume  the  identity  of  the  two,  (a  point  we  never  can 
reach,)  aa  the  origin  of  their  philosophy.  The  exter- 
nal world  in  Locke's  school  was  all  in  alL  In  the 
speculations  of  Kant  this  external  world  became  a  dim 
and  unknown  region.  Things  were  acknowledged  to 
be  somethmg  in  fiiemselves,  but  vjhaty  the  philosopher 
could  not  tell.  Besides  the  phamomenan  which  we 
see,  Kant  acknowledged  a  noimienon  which  we  think 
of;  but  this  assumption,  for  such  it  is,  exercises  no 
influence  upon  his  philosophy. 

15.  We  may  for  the  sake  of  illustration  imagine  to 
ourselves  each  system  of  philosophy  as  a  Drama  in 
which  Things  are  the  BroTticUis  Personce  and  the  Idea 
which  governs  the  system  is  the  Plot  of  the  drama. 
In  Kant's  Drama,  Things  in  themselves  are  merely  a 
kind  of  'Mute  Personages,'  kco^  irpoa-wiroy  which  stand 
on  the  stage  to  be  pointed  at  and  talked  about,  but 
which  do  not  tell  us  anything,  or  enter  into  the  action 
of  the  piece.  Eichte  carries  this  further,  and  if  we  go 
on  with  the  same  illustration,  we  may  say  that  he  makes 
the  whole  drama  into  a  kind  of  Monologue ;  in  which 
the  author  tells  the  story,  and  merely  names  the 
persons  who  appear.  If  we  would  still  carry  on  the 
image,  we  may  say  that  Schelling,  going  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  of  the  drama  is  merely  a  progress 
to  the  Denouement,  which  denouement  contains  the 
result  of  all  the  preceding  scenes  and  events,  starts 
with  the  last  scene  of  the  piece;  and  bringing  all  the 
characters  on  the  stage  in  their  final  attitudes,  would 
elicit  the  story  fix>m  this.  While  the  true  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  to  follow  the  drama  Scene  by  Scene, 
learning  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  Action  and  the 
Characters,  but  knowing  that  we  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  see  the  Denouement,  and  that  to  do  so  is  probably 
not  the  lot  of  our  species  on  earth.  So  far  as  any 
philosopher  has  thus  followed  the  historical  progress  of 
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the  grand  spectacle  offered  to  the  eyes  of  speculative 
man^  in  which  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  are  the 
Scenes,  and  the  Theory  of  them  the  Plot,  he  has  taken 
the  course  by  which  imowledge  really  has  made  its  ad- 
vances. But  those  who  have  partially  done  this,  have 
often,  like  Hegel,  assumed  that  they  had  divined  the 
whole  course  and  end  of  the  story,  and  have  thus 
criticised  the  scenes  and  the  characters  in  a  spirit 
quite  at  variance  with  that  by  which  any  real  insight 
into  the  import  of  the  representation  can  be  obtained. 

If  it  be  asked  which  position  we  can  assign,  in  this 
dramatic  illustration,  to  those  who  hold  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  derived  from  fiwts  only,  and  who  reject 
the  supposition  of  ideas ;  we  may  say  that  they  look 
on  with  a  belief  that  the  drama  has  no  plot,  and  that 
these  scenes  are  improvised  without  connexion  or  pur- 
pose. 

16.  I  will  only  offer  one  more  illustration  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  successive  philosophies.  Kant 
compares  the  change  which  he  introduced  into  philoso- 
phy to  the  change  which  Copernicus  introduced  into 
astronomical  theory.  When  Copernicus  found  that 
nothing  could  be  made  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
vens so  long  as  everything  was  made  to  turn  round 
the  spectator,  he  tried  whether  the  matter  might  not 
be  better  explained  if  he  made  the  spectator  turn,  and 
left  the  stars  at  rest.  So  Kant  conceives  that  our 
experience  is  regulated  by  our  own  faculties,  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  are  regulated  by  our  own 
motions.  But  accepting  and  carrying  out  this  illus- 
tration, we  may  say  that  Kant,  in  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  has  almost  forgotten  that  the  planets  have  their 
own  proper  motions,  and  has  given  us  a  system  which 
hardly  explains  anything  besides  broadest  appearances, 
sach  as  the  annual  and  daily  motions  of  the  sun ;  and 
that  Fichte  appears  as  if  he  wished  to  deduce  all  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  as  well  as  of  the  sim,  from  the 
conditions  of  the  spectator; — while  Schelling  goes  to 
the  origin  of  the  system,  like  Descartes,  and  is  not 
content  to  show  how  the  bodies  move,  without  also 
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proving  that  from  some  assumed  original  condition, 
all  the  movements  and  relations  of  tibe  system  must 
necessarilj  be  what  they  are.  It  may  be  that  a  theory 
which  explains  how  the  planets,  with  their  orbits  and 
accompaniments,  have  come  into  being,  may  offer  itself 
to  bold  speculators,  like  those  who  have  framed  and 
produced  the  nebular  hypothesis.  But  I  need  not 
remind  my  readers  either  how  precarious  such  a 
hypothesis  is;  or,  that  if  it  be  capable  of  being  con- 
sidered probable,  its  proofe  must  ^^udually  dawn  upon 
us,  step  by  step,  age  after  age :  and  that  a  system  of 
doctrine  which  assumes  such  a  scheme  as  a  certain 
and  fundamental  truth,  and  deduces  the  whole  of 
astronomy  from  it,  must  needs  be  arbitrary,  and  liable 
to  the  gravest  error  at  every  step.  Such  a  precarious 
and  premature  philosophy,  at  best,  is  that  of  ScheUing 
and  Hegel ;  especially  as  applied  to  those  sciences  in 
which,  by  the  past  progress  of  all  sure  knowledge,  we 
are  taught  what  the  reed  cause  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge is :  while  at  the  same  time  we  may  allow  that  all 
these  forms  of  philosophy,  since  they  do  recognize  the 
condition  and  motion  of  the  spectator,  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  are  a 
large  advance  upon  the  Ptolemaic  scheme — the  view  of 
those  who  appeal  to  phenomena  alone  as  the  source  of 
our  knowledge,  and  say  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
planets  move  as  we  see  them  move,  and  that  all  further 
theory  is  imaginary  and  fantastical 
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The  Fuin)Ai[ENTAL  Antithesis  as  it  exists  ik  the 
Moral  World. 


*•  \l/JK  hare  Htherto  spoken  of  the  Fundamental 
f  f  Antithesis  as  the  ground  of  our  speculations 
concerning  the  material  world,  at  least  mainly.  We 
have  indeed  been  led  by  the  physical  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially by  Biology,  to^the  borders  of  Psychology.  We 
have  had  to  consider  not  only  the  mechanical  effects  of 
muscular  contraction,  but  the  sensations  which  the 
nerves  receive  and  convey : — the  way  in  which  sensa- 
tions become  perceptions ;  the  way  in  which  perceptions 
determine  actions.  In  this  manner  we  have  been  led 
to  the  subject  of  volition  or  will*,  and  this  brings  us 
to  a  new  field  of  speculation,  the  moral  nature  of  man ; 
and  this  moral  nature  is  a  matter  not  only  of  specula- 
tive but  of  practical  interest.  On  this  subject  I  shall 
make  only  a  few  brief  remarks. 

2.  Even  in  the  most  purely  speculative  view,  the 
moral  aspect  of  man's  nature  differs  from  the  aspect  of 
the  material  imiverse,  in  this  respect,  that  in  the 
moral  world,  external  events  are  governed  in  some 
measure  by  the  human  wiU.  When  we  speculate 
concerning  the  laws  of  material  nature,  we  suppose 
that  the  phenomena  of  nature  foUow  a  course  and 
order  which  we  may  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  dis- 
cover and  understand,  but  which  we  cannot  change 
or  controL  But  when  we  consider  man  as  an  agent, 
-we  suppose  him  able  to  determine  some  at  least  of 
the  events  of  the  external  world;  and  thus,  able  to 
determine  the  actions  of  other  men,  and  to  lay  down 
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laws  for  them.  He  cannot  alter  the  properties  of 
fire  and  metals,  stones  and  fluids,  air  and  light;  but  he 
can  use  fire  and  steel  so  as  to  compel  other  men's  actions ; 
stone-walls  and  ocean-shores  so  as  to  control  other 
men's  motions;  gold  and  gems  so  as  to  have  a  hold  on 
other  men's  desires;  articulate  sounds  and  inteUigible 
symbols  so  as  to  direct  other  men's  thoughts  and  move 
their  will.  There  is  an  external  world  of  Facts ;  and 
in  this,  the  Facts  are  such  as  he  makes  them  by  his 
Acts. 

3.  But  besides  this,  there  is  also,  standing  over 
against  this  external  world  of  Facts,  an  internal  world 
of  Ideas.  The  Moral  Acts  without  are  the  results  of 
Moral  Ideas  within.  Men  have  an  Idea  of  Justice,  for 
instance,  according  to  which  they  are  led  to  external 
acts,  as  to  use  force,  to  make  a  promise,  to  perform  a 
contract,  as  individuals ;  or  to  make  war  and  peace,  to 
enact  laws  and  to  execute  them,  as  a  nation. 

4.  Some  such  internal  moral  Idea  necessarily  ex- 
ists, along  with  all  properly  human  actions.  Man  feels 
not  only  pain  and  anger,  but  indignation  and  the  senti- 
ment of  wrong,  which  feelings  imply  a  moral  idea  of 
right  and  wrong.  Again,  what  he  thinks  of  as  wrong, 
he  tries  to  prevent ;  what  he  deems  right,  he  attempts 
to  realize.  The  Idea  gives  a  character  to  the  Act; 
the  Act  embodies  the  Idea.  In  the  moral  world  as  in 
the  natural  world,  the  Antithesis  is  universal  and  in- 
separable. It  is  an  Antithesis  of  inseparable  elements. 
In  human  action,  there  is  ever  involved  the  Idea  of 
what  is  right,  and  the  external  Act  in  which  this  idea 
is  in  some  measure  embodied. 

5.  But  the  moral  Ideas,  such  as  that  of  Justice, 
of  Rightness,  and  the  like,  are  always  embodied  in- 
completely in  the  world  of  external  action.  Although 
men's  actions  are  to  a  great  extent  governed  by  ti^e 
Ideas  of  Justice,  Rightness  and  the  like;  (for  it  must 
be  recollected  that  we  include  in  their  actions,  laws, 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws;)  yet  there  is  a  large 
portion  of  human  actions  which  is  not  governed  by  such 
ideas :  (actions  which  result  frem  mere  desire,  and 
violations  of  law).     There  is  a  perpetual  Antithesis  of 
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Ideas  and  Facts,  which  is  the  flmdament^  basis  of 
moral  as  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  former  as  in* 
the  latter  subject,  besides  what  is  ideal,  there  is  an 
Actual  which  the  ideal  does  not  include.  This  Actual 
is  the  region  in  which  the  residts  of  mere  desire,  of 
caprice,  of  apparent  accident,  are  found.  It  is  the 
r^on  of  history,  as  opposed  to  justice;  it  is  the 
region  of  what  t«,  as  distinct  from  what  (yught  to  be. 

6.  Now  what  I  especially  wish  here  to  remark,  is 
this ; — that  the  progress  of  man  as  a  moral  being  con- 
sists in  a  constant  extension  of  the  Idea  into  the  region 
of  Facta  This  progress  consists  in  making  human 
actions  conform  more  and  more  to  the  moral  Ideas  of 
Justice,  Bightness,  and  the  like;  including  in  human 
actions,  as  we  have  said,  Laws,  the  enfoi*cement  of 
Laws,  and  other  collective  acts  of  bodies  of  men.  The 
History  of  Man  as  Man  consists  in  this  extension  of 
moral  Ideas  into  the  r^on  of  Facts.  It  is  not  that 
the  actual  history  of  wlfat  men  do  has  always  consisted 
in  such  an  extension  of  moral  Ideas;  for  there  has 
ever  been,  in  the  actual  doings  of  men,  a  large  portion 
of  &cts  which  had  no  moral  character;  acts  of  desire, 
deeds  of  violence,  transgressions  of  aclmowledged  law, 
and  the  like.  But  such  events  are  not  a  part  of  the 
genuine  progress  of  humanity.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  history  of  man  as  man,  but  to  the  history  of  man 
as  bruta  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  events  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  man  as  man,  events  which 

.  belong  to  the  genuine  progress  of  humanity;  such  as 
the  establishment  of  just  laws ;  their  enforcement ; 
their  improvement  'by  introducing  into  them  a  fuller 
measure  of  moral  Ideas.  By  such  means  there  is  a 
constant  progress  of  man  as  a  moral  being.  By  this 
realieaiMn  of  moral  Ideas  there  is  a  constant  progress 
of  Humanity. 

7.  I  have  made  this  reflection,  because  it  appears 
to  me  to  bring  into  view  on  analogy  between  the  Pro- 
gress of  Science  and  the  Progress  of  Man,  or  of  Hu- 
manity, in  the  sense  in  whidbi  I  have  used  the  term. 
In  both  these  lines  of  Progress,  Facts  are  more  and 
more  identified  with  Ideas.     In  both,  there  is  a  funda- 
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mental  Antithesis  of  Ideas  and  Facts,  and  progress 
'consists  in  a  constant  advance  of  the  point  which 
separates  the  two  elements  of  this  Antithesis.  In 
both,  Facts  are  constantly  won  over  to  the  domain  of 
Ideas.  But  still,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases ; 
for  in  the  one  case  the  Facts  are  beyond  our  control 
We  cannot  make  them  other  than  they  are ;  and  all 
that  we  can  do,  if  we  can  do  that,  is  to  shape  our  Ideas 
so  that  they  shall  coincide  with  the  Facts,  and  still 
have  the  manifest  connexion  which  belongs  to  them  as 
Ideas.  In  the  other  case,  the  Facts  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  our  power.  They  are  what  we  make  them, 
for  they  are  what  we  do.  In  this  case,  the  Facts  ought 
to  come  towards  the  Ideas,  rather  than  the  Ideas 
towards  the  Facts.  As  we  called  the  former  process 
the  Idealization  of  Facts,  we  may  call  this  the  Realiza* 
tion  of  Ideas;  and  the  analogy  which  I  have  here 
wished  to  bring  into  view  may  be  expressed  by  saying, 
that  the  Progress  of  Physic^  Science  consists  in  a 
constant  successive  Idealization  of  Physical  Facts ;  and 
the  Progress  of  man*s  Moral  Being  is  a  constant  suc- 
cessive Realization  of  Moral  Ideas. 

8.  Thus  the  necessary  co-existence  of  an  objective 
and  a  subjective  element  belongs  not  only  to  human 
knowledge,  as  was  before  explained,  but  also  to  human 
action.  T^e  objective  and  the  subjective  element  are 
inseparable  in  this  case  as  in  the  other.  We  have  al- 
ways the  Fact  of  Positive  Law,  along  with  the  Idea  of 
Absolute  Justice ;  the  Facts  of  Gkun  or  Loss,  along 
with  the  Idea  of  Rights.  The  Idea  of  Justice  is  in- 
separable from  historical  facts,  for  justice  gives  to  each 
his  own,  and  history  determines  what  that  is.  We 
cannot  even  conceive  justice  without  society,  or  society 
without  law,  and  thus  in  the  moral  and  in  the  natural 
world  the  fundamental  antithesis  is  inseparable,  even 
in  thought.  The  two  elements  must  always  subsist ;  for 
however  far  the  moral  ideas  be  realized  in  the  world, 
there  will  always  remain  much  in  the  world  which  is 
not  conformable  to  moral  ideas,  even  if  it  were  only 
through  its  necessary  dependence  on  an  unmoral  and 
immoral  past     As  in  the  physical  world  so  in  the 
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moral,  however  much  the  ideal  sphere  expands,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  region  which  is  not  conformable  to 
the  idea,  although  in  one  case  the  expansion  takes 
place  bj  educing  ideas  out  of  fitcts,  in  the  other,  by 
producing  facts  from  ideas. 

I  sluJl  hereafter  venture  to  pursue  further  this 
train  of  speculation,  but  at  present  I  shall  make  some 
remarks  on  writers  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  suc- 
cessors amongst  ourselves  of  these  German  schools  of 
Philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
Op  the  "Philosophy  op  the  Infuote." 


IN  the  last  Chapter  but  one  I  stated  that  Schelling 
propounded  a  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  the  Abso- 
lute being  the  original  basis  of  truth  in  which  the  two 
opposite  elements,  Ideas  and  Facts,  are  identified,  and 
that  Hegel  also  founded  his  philosophy  on  the  Identity 
of  these  two  elements.  These  German  philosophies 
appear  to  me,  as  I  have  ventured  to  intimate,  of  small 
or  no  value  in  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  actual 
science.  I  have  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  noted 
instances  in  which  these  writers  seem  to  me  to  miscon- 
ceive altogether  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  &ct8  of 
scientific  history;  as  where ^  Schelling  condemns  New- 
ton's Opticks  as  a  fiibric  of  fallacies :  and  where'  Hegel 
says  that  the  glory  due  to  Kepler  has  been  unjustly 
transferred  to  Newton.  As  it  appears  to  me  important 
that  English  philosophers  should  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Hegel's  capacity  of  judging  and  pronouncing  on  this 
subject,  I  will  print  in  the  Appendix  a  special  discus- 
sion of  what  he  has  said  respecting  Newton*s  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Ite<^ntly  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  to 
English  readers  these  systems  of  Qerman  philosophy, 
and  in  these  attempts  there  are  some  points  which  may 
deserve  our  notice  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  philosophy 
of  science.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  discussing  these 
attempts,  for  they  deal  much  with  phrases  which  ap^ 
pear  to  me  to  offer  no  grasp  to  man's  power  of  reason. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  AbaoltUe,  which  occupies  a 
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prominent  plaoe  in  these  expositionB)  It  is,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  Schelling,  the  central  basis  of  truth  in  which 
things  and  thoughts  are  united  and  identified.  To  at- 
tempt to  reason  about  such  an  <'  Absolute"  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  power  of  rea- 
son. Again ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  expositors 
has  spoken  of  each  system  of  this  kind  as  a  PhUo9ophy 
of  the  UneondUioned*.  But  what,  we  must  ask,  is  the 
Unconditioned?  That  which  is  subject  to  no  con- 
ditions, is  subject  to  no  conditions  which  distinguish  it 
fran  any  thing  else,  and  so,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
thought.  But  again;  this  AbsoltUe  or  Unconditioned  is 
(if  I  rightly  understand)  said  to  be  described  also  by 
various  other  names ;  unity y  identity y  aubstcmce,  absolute 
eauae,  the  infinite^  pure  thought^  4%.  As  each  of  these 
terms  expresses  some  condition  on  which  the  name  fixes 
our  thoughts,  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should  any 
of  them  be  (»dled  the  Unconditioned;  and  as  they  ex- 
press veiy  dififerent  thoughts,  I  cannot  understand  why 
tdiey  should  be  called  by  the  same  nama  From  specu- 
lations starting  from  such  a  point,  I  can  expect  nothing 
but  confusion  and  perplexity;  nor  can  I  find  that  any- 
thing else  has  come  of  them.  They  appear  to  me  more 
bariH^n,  and  more  certain  to  be  barren,  of  any  results 
which  have  any  place  in  our  real  knowledge,  than  the 
most  barren  speculations  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  mid- 
dle ages :  which  indeed  they  much  resemble  in  all  their 
features — their  aeuteness,  their  learning,  their  ambi- 
tious aim,  and  their  actual  failure. 

3.  But  leaving  the  Absolute  and  the  Uncondition- 
ed, as  notions  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  our  reason 
without  being  something  entirely  different  from  their 
definitions,  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  no- 
tion which  is  combined  with  them  by  the  expositors  of 
whom  I  speak,  and  which  has  some  bearing  upon  our 
positive  science,  because  it  enters  into  the  reasonings  of 
mathematics :  I  mean  the  noti(»i  of  Infinite.  Some  of 
those  who  hold  that  we  can  know  nothing  concerning 
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the  Abeolnte  and  the  XJnconditionedy  (which  they 
pretend  to  prove^  though  concerning  such  words  I  do 
not  conceive  that  anything  can  be  true  or  &iae,)  hold 
also  that  the  Infinite  is  in  the  same  condition; — ^that 
we  can  know  nothing  concerning  what  is  Infinite; — 
therefore,  I  presume,  nothing  concerning  infinite  space, 
infinite  time,  infinite  number,  or  infinite  degrees. 

To  disprove  this  doctrine,  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  mathematical 
science  which  includes  the  notion  of  infinites,  and 
leads  to  a  great  body  of  propositions  concerning  Infi- 
nites. The  whole  of  the  infitesimal  calculus  depends 
upon  conceiving  finite  magnitudes  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  parts :  these  parts  are  infinitely  small, 
and  of  these  parts  there  are  other  infinitesimal  parts 
infinitely  smaller  still,  and  so  on,  as  £Bur  as  we  please 
to  go.  And  even  those  methods  which  shun  the  term 
in^itey  as  Newton's  method  of  Ultimate  Batios,  the 
method  of  Indivisibles,  and  the  method  of  Exhaustions 
of  the  ancient  geometers,  do  really  involve  the  notion 
of  infinite;  for  they  imply  a  process  continued  without 
limit. 

3.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  moto  useful  to  point  out 
the  fidlacies  of  tlw  pretended  proofe  that  we  can  know 
nothing' concerning  Infinity  and  infinite  thing& 

The  argument  ofiered  is,  that  of  infinity  we  have  no 
notion  but  the  negation  of  a  limits  and  that  from  this 
negative  notion  no  positive  result  can  be  deduced. 

But  to  this  I  reply:  It  is  not  at  all  true  that  our 
notion  of  what  is  infinite  is  merely  that  it  is  that  which 
has  no  limit.  We  must  ask  further  that  v^uUf  that 
space?  that  timel  that  number] — ^And  if  that  space^ 
that  what  kind  of  space?  That  line?  that  sur&oe? 
that  solid  space? — ^And  if  that  line,  that  line  bounded 
at  one  end,  or  not?  If  that  sur&ce,  that  sur&ce 
bounded  on  one,  or  on  two,  or  on  three  sides?  or  on 
none?  However  any  of  these  questions  are  answered, 
we  may  stall  have  an  infinite  fipace.  Till  they  are 
answered,  we  can  assert  nothing  about  the  space;  not 
because  we  can  assert  nothing  about  infinites;  but 
because  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of  infinite  we  are 
talking  o£ 
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In  reality  the  definition  of  an  Infinite  Quantity  is 
not  n^iative  merely,  but  contains  a  positive  part  as 
well.  We  assume  a  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  which 
may  be  augmented  by  canying  onward  its  limits  in 
one  or  more  directions:  this  is  a  finite  quantity  of  a 
given  kind.  We  then — when  we  have  thus  positively 
determined  the  kind  of  the  quantity — suppose  the 
limit  in  one  or  more  directions  to  be  annihilated,  and 
thus  we  have  an  infinite  quantity.  But  in  this  infinite 
quantity  there  remain  ihe  positive  properties  from 
which  we  b^an,  as  well  as  the  negative  property, 
the  n^;ation  of  a  limit;  and  the  positive  properties 
joined  with  the  negative  property  may  and  do  supply 
grounds  of  reasoning  respecting  tiie  infinite  quantity. 

4.  This  is  lore  so  elementary  to  mathematicians 
that  it  appears  almost  puerile  to  dwell  upon  it ;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  in  the  proof  that  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  concerning  infinites.  In  such  proof 
it  is  assumed  as  quite  evident,  that  all  infinites  are 
equal  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  infinites  may  differ  infi- 
nitely among  themselves,  both  in  quantity  and  in  kind. 
A  German  writer  is  quoted^  for  an  '' ingenious''  proof 
of  this  kind.  In  his  writings^  the  opponent  is  supposed 
to  urge  that  a  line  JBAC  may  be  made  infinite  by 
carrying  the  extremity  C  infinitely  to  the  right,  and 
again  infinite  by  canying  the  extremity  JB  in^itely  to 
the  left;  and  thus  ^e  line  infinitely  extended  both 
ways  would  be  double  of  the  line  infinite  on  one  side 
only.  The  supposed  reply  to  this  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
80,  because  one  infinite  is  equal  to  another :  and  more- 
over that  what  is  bounded  at  one  end  A,  cannot  be 
infinite:  both  which  assumptions  are  without  the 
smallest  groimd.  That  one  infinite  quantity  may  be 
double  Of  another,  is  just  as  clear  and  certain  as  that 
one  &dte  quantity  may.  For  instance,  if  one  leaf  of 
the  book  which  the  reader  has  before  him  were  pro- 
duced infinitely  upwards  it  would  be  an  infinite  space, 
though  bounded  at  the  bottom  and  at  both  sides.     If 
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the  other  leaf  were  in  like  maimer  produced  infinitely 
upwards  it  would  in  like  manner  be  infinite;  and  the 
two  together,  though  eaoh  infinite,  would  be  double  of 
either  of  them. 

5.  As  I  have  said,  infinite  quantities  are  conceived 
by  conceiving  finite  quantities  increased  by  the  transfer 
of  a  certain  limit,  and  then  by  negativing  this  limit 
altogether.  And  thus  an  infinite  number  is  conceiv- 
ed by  assuming  the  series  i,  3,  3,  4,  and  so  on,  up 
to  a  limits  and  then  removing  this  limit  altogether. 
And  this  shows  the  baselessness  of  another  argument 
quoted  from  Werenfele.  The  opponent  asks,  Are  there 
in  the  infinite  line  an  infinite  number  of  feet)  Then 
in  the  double  line  there  must  be  twice  as  many;  and 
thus  the  former  infinite  number  did  not  contain  all  the 
(possible)  unities ;  (numerus  infinitus  non  omnee  habet 
uuitates,  sed  prseter  eum  concipi  possunt  totidem  uni- 
tates,  quibus  iUe  careat,  eique  possunt  addi).  To  whidi 
I  reply,  that  the  definition  of  an  infinite  number  is  not 
that  it  contains  all  possible  unities:  but  this^-that 
the  progress  of  numeration  being  begun  according  to 
a  certain  law,  goes  on  without  limit  And  aocordi^y 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  one  infinite  number  may  be 
larger  than  another  infinite  number,  in  any  proportion. 
I^  for  instance,  we  take,  instead  of  the  progression  of 
the  natural  numbers  i,  2,  3, 4,  &o,  and  the  progression  of 
the  square  numbers  i,  4,  9,  16,  &c.  any  term  of  the 
latter  series  will  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  term 
of  the  other  series  in  a  ratio  constantly  increasing,  and 
the  infinite  term  of  the  one,  infinitely  greater  than  the 
corresponding  infinite  term  of  the  other. 

6.  In  the  same  manner  we  form  a  conception  of  in- 
finite time,  by  supposing  time  to  begin  now,  and  to  go 
on,  after  the  nature  of  time,  without  limit;  or  by  going 
back  in  thought  from  the  present  to  a  past  time,  and 
by  continuing  this  retrogression  without  limit.  And 
thus  we  have  time  infinite  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
post,  as  the  phrase  used  to  run;  and  time  infinite  both 
ways  includes  both,  and  is  the  most  complete  notion  of 
eternity. 

7.  Perhaps  those  who  thus  maintain  that  we  cannot 
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conceive  anything  infinite,  mean  that  we  cannot  form 
to  oniselyes  a  definite  image  of  anything  infinite.  And 
this  of  coarse  is  true.  We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  an 
image  of  anything  of  which  one  of  the  characteristics 
is  that  it  is,  in  a  certain  way,  imlimited.  But  this  im- 
possibility does  not  prevent  our  reasoning  about  infinite 
quantities ;  combining  as  elements  of  our  reasoning,  the 
absence  of  a  limit  with  other  positive  characters. 

8.  One  of  the  consequences  which  is  drawn  by  the 
assertors  of  the  doctrine  that  we  cannot  know  any- 
thing about  Infinity,  is  that  we  cannot  obtain  from 
science  any  knowledge  concerning  God :  And  I  have 
been  the  more  desirous  to  show  the  absence  of  proof  of 
this  doctrine,  because  I  conceive  that  science  does  give 
us  some  knowledge,  though  it  be  very  little,  of  the 
nature  of  God :  as  I  shaU  endeavour  to  show  here- 
after. 

For  instance,  I  conceive  that  when  we  say  that  €k)d 
is  an  eternal  Being,  this  phraseology  is  not  empty 
and  unmeaning.  It  has  been  used  by  the  wisest  and 
most  thoughtful  men  in  all  ages,  and,  as  I  conceive^ 
may  be  used  with  undiminished,  or  with  increased 
propriety,  after  all  the  light  which  science  and  phi- 
losophy have  thrown  upon  such  declaration&  The 
reader  of  Newton  will  recollect  how  emphatically  he 
uses  tliis  expression  along  with  others  of  a  cognate 
character* :'' God  is  eternal  and  infinite,... that  is,  He 
endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  present  from 
infinity  to  infinity... He  is  not  eternity  and  infinity, 
but  eternal  and  infinita  He  is  not  duration  and  space, 
but  He  midures  and  is  present.  He  endures  always, 
and  is  present  everywhere,  and  by  existing  always  and 
everywhere  He  constitute  duration  and  space."  We 
ahall  see  shortly  that  the  view  to  which  we  are  led  may 
be  very  fitly  expressed  by  this  language. 

But  I  will  first  notice  some  other  aspects  of  this 
I^iiloeophy. 


«  SdMiMW  OMMrale  At  the  «&d  of  the  iVincipio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 
Sir  William  HAioLToir  on  Inebiia  and  Weight. 


IN  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  as  the  expositor,  to  English  readers,  of 
modem  German  systems,  and  especially  of  the  so-called 
*' Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned."  But  the  same 
writer  is  also  noticeable  as  a  continuator  of  the  specu- 
lations of  English  and  Scottish  philosophers  concerning 
primary  and  secondary  qualities;  and  the^d  specula- 
tions bear  so  &jr  upon  the  philosophy  of  science  that  it 
is  proper  to  notice  them  here. 

1.  In  our  survey  of  the  sciences,  we  have  spoken  of 
a  class  which  we  have  termed  the  Secondary  Mechani- 
cal Sciences;  these  being  the  sciences  which  explain 
certain  sensible  phenomena,  as  sound,  light,  and  heat^ 
by  means  of  a  medium  interposed  between  external 
bodies  and  our  organs  of  sense.  In  these  cases,  we 
ascribe  to  bodies  certain  qualities :  we  call  them  reso- 
nant, bright,  red  or  green,  hot  or  cold.  But  in  the 
sciences  which  relate  to  these  subjects,  we  explain  these 
qualities  by  the  figure,  size  and  motions  of  the  parts 
of  the  medium  which  intervenes  between  the  object 
and  the  ear,  eye,  or  other  sensible  organ.  And  those 
former  qualities,  sound,  warmth  and  colour,  are  called 
secondary  qualkiea  of  the  bodies;  while  the  latter, 
figure,  size  and  motion,  are  called  the  primofry  ^uali* 
ties  of  body. 

2.  This  distinction,  in  its  substance^  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  atomic  theory  which  was  set  up  at  an 
early  period  of  Greek  philosophy  was  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  by  means 
of  their  primary  qualitiea  And  this  is  really  the 
acientifio  ground  of  the  distinotioiL    Those  are  piimaiy 
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qualities  or  attributes  of  body  by  means  of  which  we, 
in  a  scientific  view,  explain  and  derive  their  other 
qualities.  But  the  explanation  of  the  sensible  quali- 
ties of  bodies  by  means  of  their  operation  through  a 
medium  has  till  now  been  very  defeotivey  and  is  so 
stilL  We  have  to  a  certain  extent  theories  of  Soimd/ 
Light  and  Heat,  which  reduce  these  qualities  to  scales 
and  standards,  and  in  some  measure  account  mechani- 
cally for  their  differences  and  gradations.  But  we  have 
as  yet  no  similar  theory  of  Smells  and  Tastes.  Still, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  fragrance  and  flavour  are  per- 
ceived by  means  of  an  aenal  medium  in  which  odours 
floaty  and  a  fluid  medium  in  which  sapid  matters  are 
dissolved  And  the  special  odour  and  flavour  which 
are  thus  perceived  must  depend  upon  the  size,  figure, 
motion,  number,  <fcc.  of  the  particles  thus  conveyed  to 
the  organs  of  taste  and  smell :  that  is,  those  secondary 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  others,  must  depend  upon  the 
primary  qualities  of  the  parts  of  the  medium. 

3.  In  this  way  the  distinction  of  primary  and  second- 
ary qualities  is  definite  and  precise.  But  when  men 
attempt  to  draw  the  distinction  by  guess,  without  aoj 
scientific  principle,  the  separation  of  the  two  clasMs  is 
vague  and  various.  I  have,  in  the  History  <}f.ScienHfie 
Ideas  \  pointed  out  some  of  the  variatic»s  which  are 
to  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  wntings  of  philo- 
8(^her8.  Sir  William  Hamilton'  baa  given  an  account 
of  many  more  which  he  hat  compared  and  analysed 
with  great  acuteness.  He  has  shown  how  Uus  distinc- 
tion is  treated,  among  others,  by  the  ancient  atomists, 
I/eucippas  and  Demooritus,  by  Aristotle,  Oalen,  G^ 
liko^  i>eseartes,  Boyle,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Beid, 
^fltowart^  Royer-CoUard.  He  then  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  view;  which  is,  that  we  may  most  properly 
divide  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  three  classes,  whidb 
ha  calls  Primary,  Sectmdo-primary,  and  Secondary. 
The  former  he  enumerates  as  i,  Extension;  a,  Divisi- 
liOity;  ^   Size;   4,   Density  or  Barity;   5,   Figure; 
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6,  Inoompressibility  absolute;  7,  Mobility;  8,  Sitnar 
tion.  The  Secundo-primary  are  Gravity,  Cohedon, 
Inertia,  Bepuldon.  The  Secondaiy  are  those  com- 
monly so  cidled,  Ccdour,  Sound,  Flavour,  Savour,  and 
Tactical  Smisation;  to  which  he  tttys  may  be  added 
the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sensation  which  accom- 
pany the  perception  of  the  Secundo-primary  qualities. 
''Such,  though  less  directly  the  result  of  foreign 
causes,  are  Titillation,  Sneezing,  Horripilation,  Shud- 
dering, the  feeling  of  what  is  oJled  Setting-the-teeth- 
on-edge,  Ac." 

The  Secundo-primary  qualities  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton traces  in  fiurther  detail.  He  explains  that  with 
reference  to  Gravity,  bodies  are  heany  or  light.  With 
reference  to  Cohesion,  there  are  many  coordinate  pairi^ 
of  which  he  enumerates  these : — hard  and  8ofl;  firm 
and  flwd^ — ^the  fluid  being  subdivided  into  Mck  and 
thM%;  viscid  and  friahle;  tough  and  briUle;  rigid  and 
fieaMe;fimle  and  vafiMe;  ductile  and  inductiie;  retraO' 
tile  and  irrei/raetUe;  rough  and  smooth;  dippery  and 
tenadouM.  With  reference  to  Repulsion  he  gives  these 
qualities : — compressible  and  incompressible;  elcutie  and 
xTielcuHe,  And  with  reference  to  Inertia  he  mentiona 
only  moveable  and  immoveable, 

I  do  not  see  what  advantage  is  gained  to  philosophy 
by  such  an  enumeration  of  qualities  as  tins,  which^ 
after  all,  does  not  pretend  to  completeness;  nor  do  I 
see  anything  either  precise  or  fimdamental  in  such 
distinctions  as  that  of  elasticity,  a  mode  of  cohesion, 
and  elasticity,  a  mode  of  repulsion.  But  a  question  in 
which  our  philosophy  is  really  concerned  is  how  &r 
any  of  these  qualities  are  umverscU  qualities  of  matter. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  holds  that  they  are  none  of  thenn 
necessary  qualities  of  matter,  and  therefore  of  course 
not  univeiBaly  and  argues  this  point  at  some  length. 
With  regard  to  <me  of  his  Secundo-primary  qualitiea^ 
I  will  make  some  remarks. 

4.  Inertia, — In  discussing  the  Ideas  which  enter  in- 
to the  Mechanical  Sciences*,  I  have  stated  that  the  Idea 
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of  Foree  and  Besifitanoe  to  Force,  that  is,  of  Force  and 
MaUeTy  are  the  neoeBsarj  foundations  of  those  sciences. 
Force  cannot  act  without  matter  to  act  on;  Matter 
cannot  exist  without  Force  to  keep  its  parts  together 
and  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  But  Force  acting  upon 
matter  may  either  be  Force  producing  rest,  or  Force 
producing  motion.  If  we  consider  Force  producing 
motion,  the  motion  produced,  that  is,  the  velocity 
produced,  must  depeml  upon  the  quantity  of  matter 
moTed.  It  cannot  be  that  the  same  pow^,  acting  in 
the  same  way,  shall  produce  the  same  velocity  by 
pushing  a  small  pebble  and  a  large  rock.  If  this  were 
00,  we  ootdd  have  no  science  on  such  matters.  It 
must  needs  be  that  the  same  force  produces  a  smaller 
velocity  in  the  larger  body;  and  this  according  to 
some  measure  of  its  laigeness.  The  measure  of  the 
degree  in  which  the  body  thus  resists  this  communica- 
tion of  motion  is  inerHa.  And  the  inertia  is  neces- 
sarily supposed  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  because  it  is  by  this  inertia  that  this  existence 
and  quantity  of  the  matter  is  measured.  K  therefore 
any  Science  concerning  Force  and  Matter  is  to  exist, 
matter  must  have  inertia,  and  the  inertia  must  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter. 

5.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  opposition  to  this,  says, 
that  we  can  conceive  a  body  occupying  space,  and  yet 
without  attraction  or  repulsion  for  another  body,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  position,  in  space, 
to  motion  and  to  rest  He  infers  thence  that  inei'tia 
is  not  a  necessary  quality  of  bodies. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  even  if  we  can  conceive  such 
bodies,  (which  in  &ct  man,  living  in  a  world  of  matter 
cannot  conceive,)  at  any  rate  we  cannot  conceive  any 
icienee  about  such  bodies.  If  bodies  were  indifferent 
to  motion  and  rest,  Forces  could  not  be  measured  by 
their  effects;  nor  could  be  measured  or  known  in  any 
way.  Such  bodies  might  float  about  like  clouds,  visi- 
l)le  to  the  eye,  but  intangible,  and  governed  by  no  laws 
of  motion.  But  if  we  have  any  science  about  bodies, 
ihey  must  be  tangible,  and  governed  by  laws  of  mo- 
tion.    Not,  then,  from  any  observed  properties  of 
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bodies,  but  from  the  poasibility  of  any  scienoe  about 
bodies,  does  it  foUov  that  all  bodies  have  inertia. 

6.  Ora/vity. — Reasoning  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
employed  about  weight  We  can  conceiye,  it  is  uqa^ed, 
matter  without  weight  But  I  reply,  we  cannot  oon- 
ceive  a  science  which  deals  with  matter  that  has  no 
weight : — a  science,  I  mean,  which  deals  with  the  quan* 
tity  of  matter  of  bodies,  as  arising  from  the  sum  of  their 
elements.  For  the  quantity  of  matter  of  bodies  is  and 
must  be  measured  by  those  sensible  properties  of  mat- 
ter which  undergo  quantitative  addition,  subtraction 
and  division,  as  the  matter  is  added,  subtracted,  and 
divided.  The  quantity  of  matter  cannot  be  known 
in  any  other  way.  But  this  mode  of  measuring  the 
quantity  of  matter,  in  order  to  be  true  at  all,  must  be 
universally  true.  If  it  were  only  partially  true — if 
some  kinds  of  matter  had  weight  and  others  had  not — 
the  limits  of  the  mode  of  measuring  matter  by  weight 
would  be  arbitrary :  and  therefore  tiie  whole  procedure 
would  be  arbitrary,  and  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  philo- 
sophical truth,  altogether  fritile.  But  we  suppose 
truth  respecting  the  composition  of  bodies  to  be  at- 
tainable; therefore  we  must  suppose  the  rule,  which  is 
the  necessary  basis  of  such  trutii,  to  be  itself  trua 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  replied  to  these  aTgumentSy 
but,  as  I  conceive,  without  ajfecting  the  force  of  them. 
I  will  repeat  here  the  answer  which  I  have  already 
given^  and  will  reprint  in  the  Appendix  the  Memoir 
by  which  his  objections  were  occasioned 

He  says,  (iV  that  our  reasoning  assumes  that  we 
must  necessarily  have  it  in  our  power  to  ascertain  the 
Quantity  of  Matter;  whereas  this  may  be  a  problem 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  determinatioaL 

To  this  I  reply,  that  my  reasomng  damwmsnmiStaJL 
there  is  a  science,  or  sciences,  which  make  assertions 
concerning  the  Quantity  of  Matter:  Mechanics  and 
Chemistry  are  such  scienoes.  My  assertion  is,  that  to 
make  such  sciences  possible,  Quantity  of  Matter  must 
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be  proportional  to  Weight.  If  my  opponent  deny  that 
Mechanics  and  Chemistry  can  exist  as  science,  he  may 
invalidate  my  proof;  but  not  otherwise. 

(2)  He  says  that  there  are  two  conoeiyable  ways  of 
estimating  the  Quantity  of  Matter:  by  the  Space  occu- 
pied, and  by  the  Weight  or  Inertia;  and  that  I  assume 
the  second  measure  gratuitously. 

To  which  I  reply,  that  the  most  elementary  steps  in 
Mechanics  and  in  Chemistry  contradict  the  notion  that 
the  Quantity  of  Matter  is  proportionate  to  the  Space. 
They  proceed  necessarily  on  a  distinction  between 
Space  and  Matter : — ^between  mere  Extension  and  ma- 
iinal  Substance. 

(3)  He  allows  that  we  cannot  make  the  Extension  of 
a  body  the  measure  of  the  Quantity  of  Matter,  because^ 
he  says,  we  do  not  know  if  "the  compressing  force"  is 
such  as  to  produce  "  the  closest  compression."  That  is, 
he  assumes  a  compressing  force,  assumes  a  "closest  com- 
pression," assumes  a  peculiar  (and  very  improbable) 
atomic  hypothesis;  and  all  this,  to  supply  a  reason  why 
we  are  not  to  believe  the  first  simple  principle  of 
Mechanics  and  Chemistry. 

(4)  He  speaks  of  "a  series  of  apparent  fluids  (as Light 
or  its  vehicle,  the  Calorific,  the  Electro-galvanic,  and 
Magnetic  agents)  which  we  can  neither  denude  of  their 
character  of  substance,  nor  clothe  with  the  attribute  of 
weight." 

To  which  my  reply  is,  that  precisely  because  I  cannot 
*^  clothe"  these  agents  with  the  attribute  of  Weight,  I 
do  <'  denude  them  of  the  character  of  Substance."  They 
are  not  substances,  but  agencies.  These  Imponderable 
Agaits  are  not  properly  odled  ''  Imponderable  Fluids." 
Tlus  I  conceive  that  I  have  proved;  and  the  proof  is 
not  shaken  by  denying  the  conclusion  without  showing 
any  defect  in  .the  reasoning. 

(5)  Finally,  my  critic  speaks  about  ^'a  logical  canon," 
and  about  "  a  criterion  of  truth,  subjectivdy  necessary 
and  objectively  certain;"  which  matters  I  shall  not 
iraste  tiie  reader^s  time  by  discussing. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Influence  of  Oeeman  Ststems  of  Philosophy  in 
Britain. 


riltlE  philosophy  of  Kant,  as  I  have  already  said, 
X  involyed  a  definite  doctaine  on  the  subject  of  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis,  and  a  oorreotion  of  some  of  the 
errors  of  Locke  and  his  successors.  It  was  not  however 
at  first  fiivourably  received  among  British  philosof^ers, 
and  those  who  accepted  it  were  judged  somewhat  oa* 
priciouslj  and  captiously.  I  will  say  a  word  on  these 
points  ^ 

I.  (Stewart) — ^Dugald  Stewart^  in  his  Diesertation 
en  the  Progress  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  repeatedly  m«ti* 
tions  Kant's  speculations,  and  always  un&vourably. 
In  note  I  to  Part  L  of  the  Dissertation  he  says,  *'  Li 
our  own  times,  Elant  and  his  followers  seem  to  have 
thought  that  tiiey  had  thrown  a  strong  light  on  the 
nature  of  space  and  also  of  time,  when  they  introduced 
the  word  form  {form  of  the  intellect)  as  a  common 
term  applicable  to  both.  Is  not  this  to  revert  to  the 
scholastic  fi>lly  of  verbal  generalisation  1  **  And  in 
Part  n.  he  gives  a  long  and  laborious  criticism  of  a 
portion  of  Kant's  speculations;  of  which  the  spirit 
may  be  collected  fnm.  his  describing  them  as  resulting 
in  <*  tiie  metaphysical  conundrum,  tlutt  the  human  mind 
(considered  as  a  noumenon  and  not  as  a  phenomenon) 
neither  exists  in  space  nor  time."  And  after  mention- 
ing Meiners  and  Herder  along  with  Kant»  he  adda^ 


I  The  remarics  oontdaed  In  thit     LdUr  to  Ac  AnlOufr  ^  IVodooMtna 
chapter  have  for  the  moet  part  been     LogiM,  1859. 
alzeadj  printed  and  drcnlated  In  a 
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'^I  am  aahuned  to  say  that  in  Great  Britain  the  only 
one  of  these  names  which  has  been  much  talked  of 
is  Kant"  And  again  in  Note  EE,  he  translates  some 
portion  of  the  German  philosopher,  adding,  that  to  the 
expressions  so  employed  he  can  attach  no  meaning. 

Stewart,  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  doctrines,  re- 
marks that,  in  asserting  that  the  human  mind  pos- 
sesses, in  its  own  ideas,  an  element  of  necessary  and 
universal  truth,  not  derived  from  experience,  Slant  had 
been  anticipated  by  Price,  by  Oudworth,  and  even  by 
Plato;  to  whose  Thecetetnis  both  Price  and  Cudwortli 
refer,  as  containing  views  similar  to  their  own.  And 
undoubtedly  this  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  indispensable 
sources  of  necessary  truths,  was  promulgated  and  sup- 
ported by  weighty  arguments  in  the  Theastetug;  and 
has  ever  since  been  held  by  many  philosophers,  in 
opposition  to  the  contrary  doctrine,  also  extensively 
held,  that  all  truth  is  derived  from  experience.  But, 
in  pointing  out  tlii«  circumstance  as  diw'^Ti^wl^^Tig  the 
importance  of  Kant's  speculations,  Stewart  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  that  doctrines,  frmdamentally  the 
same,  may  discharge  a  very  different  (^ce  at  different 
periods  of  l^e  history  of  philosophy.  Plato's  Dia- 
logues did  not  destroy,  nor  even  diminiflh,  the  value  of 
Cudworth's  '^Immutable  Morality."  Notwithstanding 
Cudworth's  publications,  Price^s  doctrines  came  out  a 
little  afterwards  with  the  air  and  with  the  effect  of 
novelties.  Cudworth's  assertion  of  ideas  did  not  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  Hume's  skepticism ;  and  it  was  Hume's 
skepticism  which  gave  occasion  to  Kant^s  new  assertion 
of  necessaiy  and  universal  truth,  and  to  his  examina- 
tion into  tiie  grounds  of  the  possibility  and  reality  of 
such  truth.  To  maintain  such  doctrine  after  the  iqppear- 
ance  of  intermediate  speculations,  and  with  reference 
to  them,  was  very  different  frt>m  maintaining  it  before; 
and  this  is  the  merit  which  Kant's  admirers  claim  for 
him.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  writings  produced 
an  immense  effect  upon  the  mode  of  treating  such 
questions  in  Germany;  and  have  had,  even  in  this 
country,  an  influence  far  beyond  what  Mr.  Stewart 
would  have  deemed  their  due. 
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2.  {Mr,  O.  H,  Lewes,) — But  as  injustice  has  thus 
been  done  to  Kant  by  coxifoiinding  his  case  with  that  of 
his  predecessors  of  like  opinions,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
injustice  has  also  beei^  done,  both  to  him  and  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  assertion  of  ideas,  by 
confounding  their  case  with  his.  This  injustice  seems 
to  me  to  be  committed  by  a  writer  on  the  Histoiy  of 
Philosophy,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  successive 
schoob  of  philosophy  up  to  our  own  time; — has  as- 
signed to  Kant  an  important  and  prominent  place 
in  the  recent  history  of  metaphysics ; — but  has  still 
maintained  that  Slant's  philosophy,  and  indeed  eveiy 
philosophy,  is  and  must  be  a  fiulure.  In  order  to 
prove  this  thesis,  the  author  naturally  has  to  examine 
Elant's  doctrines  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  them, 
and  to  point  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fallacy  of 
these  arguments.  This  accordingly  he  professes  to  do ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  upon  the  argument,  he 
substitutes,  as  his  opponent,  for  the  philosophy  of 
Konigsberg,  a  writer  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
who  does  not  profess  himself  a  Kantian,  who  has  been 
repeatedly  accused,  with  whatever  justice,  of  misrepre- 
aanting  what  he  has  borrowed  from  Kant,  and  whose 
main  vMwa  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  himself 
very  different  finm.  Kant's.  Mr.  Lewes',  in  the  chap- 
ter entitled  **  Eyammaitoi  of  Kanfs  Fundamental 
Principles,"  after  a  preliminary  atatement  of  the  points 
he  intends  to  consider,  says  ^'"Ncm  to  the  ques- 
tion. As  Kant  confessedly  was  led  to  his  ow&  system 
by  the  speculations  of  Hume,"  and  so  on ;  and  ^x^ 
with  he  introduces  the  name  of  Dr,  Whewell  as  the 
writer  whose  views  he  has  to  criticize,  without  stating 
how  he  connects  him  with  Kant,  and  goes  on  arguing 
against  him  for  a  dozen  pages  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 


>  Btograiphioal  Eidorg  of  PkiUmh  well,  In  order  to  orerthrow  Kant, 

phi/,  X84&    In  a  more  recent  edition  Bo  fkr  m  hit  argnments  aflbct  my 

the  author  of  thia  work  has  modified  philosophy,  they  are,  as  I  conodTv, 

his  expressions,  bat  still  employs  answered  in  the  vailons  eaq>osittoiia 

himself  in  signing  against  Dr.  Whs-  idildi  IhaTsgiyenof  thatphiloaophy. 
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3.  It  is  true,  however,  that  I  had  adopted  some  of 
Elaiit's  views,  or  at  least  some  of  his  arguments.  The 
chapters'  on  the  Ideas  of  S|)ace  and  Time  in  l^e  Phi- 
losophy of  the  IndfK^we  ScieneeSf  were  ahnost  literal 
translations  of  chapters  in  the  KritUe  der  Remen  Ver- 
nunft.  Yet  the  author  was  charged  by  a  reviewer  at 
the  time,  with  explaining  these  doctrines  ''in  a  manner 
incompatible  with  the  clear  views  of  Emanuel  Kant.^ 
It  appeared  to  be  assumed  hy  the  English  admirers 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  that  Kant's  views  were 
true  and  clear  in  Germany,  but  became  untenable 
when  adopted  in  England. 

4.  (Mr,  Man8d.y---'But  the  most  important  of  my 
critics  on  this  ground  is  Mr.  Mansel,  who  has  revived 
the  censure  of  my  speculations  as  not  doing  justice  to 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  ''  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,** 
he  says^  "that  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  made  good  use 
of  Kantian  principles  in  many  parts  of  his  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences^**  has  not  more  accurately  ob- 
served Kant'a  distinrtbion  betveea  tha  necefiBaiy  laws 
under  which  aQ  men  think,  and  the  contingent  lawv 
under  which  certain  men  think  of  certain  things.  And 
further  on  Mr.  Mansel,  after  giving  great  praise  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Philosophy  of  ^le  Inductive  Sci- 
ences, says,  ''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  accuracy  of 
his  theoiy  has  been  in  so  many  instances  vitiated  by  a 
stumble  at  the  threshold  of  the  Critical  Philosophy." 
Mr.  Mansel  is,  indeed,  by  much  the  most  z^ous 
English  Kantian  whose  writings  I  have  seen ; — among 
those,  I  mean,  who  have  brought  original  powers  of 
philosophical  thought  to  bear  upon  such  subjects ;  and 
have  not  been,  as  some  have  been,  enslaved  by  an 
admiration  of  Oerman  systems,  just  as  bigotted  as  the 
contempt  of  them  which  others  feeL     And  as  Mr. 


>  B.  U.     The  Fhflosopbx  of  the     tIL  Of  the  Idea  of  Time.   Chap.Tlil. 
Pure  Sdenoes.    Chap.  U.  Of  the  Idea     Of  some  peculiarities  of  the  Idea  of 
cf  Spaee.    Cbxp.  iiL  Of  lome  peca-     Time, 
llaritlflscr  the  Idea  of  Space.   Ch^). 

^  iVv(fl0OiiMfia£(vioa»b7H«L,]C«iiael,M.  A.1851. 
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Mansel  has  stated  distinotlj  some  of  the  paints  in 
which  he  conceives  that  I  have  erred  in  deviating 
from  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  I  should  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  those  points. 

5.  Kant  considers  that  Space  and  Time  are  con-* 
ditions  of  perception,  and  hence  sources  of  necessary 
and  universal  truth.  Dr.  Whewell  agrees  with  Kant 
in  placing  in  the  mind  certain  sources  of  necessary 
truth;  he  calls  these  Fundamental  Ideas,  and  reckons, 
besides  Space  and  Time,  others,  as  Cause,  Likeness, 
Substance,  and  several  more.  Mr.  Mill,  the  most 
recent  and  able  expounder  of  the  opposite  doctrine^ 
derives  all  truths  from  Observation,  and  denies  that 
there  is  such  a  separate  source  of  truth  as  Ideas.  Mr. 
Mansel  does  not  agree  either  with  Mr.  Mill  or  Dr. 
Whewell ;  he  adheres  to  the  original  Kantian  thesis, 
that  Space  and  Time  are  sources  of  necessary  truths, 
but  denies  the  office  to  the  other  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Dr.  WhewelL  In  reading  what  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Mansel,  and  other  critics,  on  the  subject 
of  what  I  have  called  Fundamental  Ideas^  I  am  led  to 
perceive  that  I  have  expressed  myself  incautiously, 
with  regard  to  the  identity  of  character  between  the 
first  two  of  these  Fundamental  Ideas,  namely.  Space 
and  Time,  and  the  others,  as  Force,  Composition,  and 
the  like.  And  I  am  desirous  of  explainmg,  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  speculations,  how  far  I 
claim  for  the  other  Fundamental  Ideas  the  same  cha- 
racter and  attributes  as  for  Space  and  Tima 

6.  The  special  and  characteristic  property  of  all 
the  Fundamental  Ideas  is  what  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  they  are  the  mental  sources  of  necessaxy 
and  universal  scientific  truths.  I  call  them  Ideas^ 
as  being  something  not  derived  from  sensation,  but 
governing  sensation,  and  consequently  giving  form  to 
our  experience; — Fvmdamentfdy  as  being  the  founda- 
tion of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  Science.  And  the 
way  in  which  those  Ideas  become  the  foundations  of 
Science  is,  that  when  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
entertained  in  the  mind,  they  give  rise  to  inevitable 
convictions  or  intuitions,  which  may  be  expressed  as 
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Axioms;  and  these  Axioms  are  the  foundations  of 
Sciences  respective  of  each  Idea.  The  Idea  of  Space, 
when  clearly  possessed,  gives  rise  to  geometrical  Az« 
ioms,  and  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  Science  of  Geo* 
metry.  The  Idea  of  Mechanical  Force,  (a  modification 
of  the  Idea  of  Cause,)  when  clearly  developed  in  the 
mind,  gives  birth  to  Axioms  which  are  the  foundation 
of  the  Science  of  Mechanics.  The  Idea  of  Substance 
gives  rise  to  the  Axiom  which  is  universally  accepted, 
— ^that  we  cannot,  by  any  process,  (for  instance,  by 
chemical  processes,)  create  or  destroy  matter,  but  can 
only  combine  and  separate  elements; — and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  Science  of  Chemistry 

7.  Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  giving  this 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Science,  I  lay  stress  on 
the  condition  that  the  Ideas  must  be  dearly  and  die- 
tincUy  possessed.  The  Idea  of  Space  must  be  qidte 
clear  in  the  mind,  or  else  the  Ajcioms  of  Geometry 
will  not  be  seen  to  be  true :  there  wiU  be  no  intuUion 
of  their  truth ;  and  for  a  mind  in  such  a  state,  there 
can  be  no  Science  of  Geometry.  A  man  may  have  a 
conned  and  perplexed,  or  a  vacant  and  inert  state  of 
mind,  in  which  it  is  not  clearly  apparent  to  him,  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  But  this  is 
not  a  frequent  case.  The  Idea  of  Space  is  much  more 
commonly  clear  in  the  minds  of  men  than  the  other 
Ideas  on  which  science  depends,  as  Force,  or  Sub* 
stance.  It  is  much  more  common  to  find  minds  in 
which  these  latter  Ideas  are  not  so  clear  and  distinct 
as  to  make  the  Axioms  of  Mechanics  or  of  Chemistiy 
self-evident.  Indeed  the  examples  of  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  Ideas  of  Force  or  of  Substance  are  so 
dear  as  to  be  made  the  basis  of  science,  are  compara- 
tively few.  They  are  the  examples  of  minds  sdenti* 
fically  cidtivated,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Hence, 
though  the  Axioms  of  Mechanics  or  of  Chemistry  may 
be,  in  their  own  nature,  as  evident  as  those  of  Geo- 
metry, they  are  not  evident  to  so  many  persons,  nor 
at  so  early  a  period  of  intellectual  or  scientific  culture. 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
persons  should  doubt  whether  these  Ajdoms  are  evident 
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at  all; — ehould  tldnk  that  it  is  an  error  to  assert 
that  there  exists  in  snch  sciences  as  Mechanics  or 
Chemistry,  Fandamental  Ideas,  fit  to  be  classed  with 
Space,  as  being,  like  it,  the  origin  of  Axioms. 

In  speaking  of  all  the  Fundamental  Ideas  as  being 
alike  the  source  of  Axioms  when  clearly  possessed, 
without  dwelling  sufficiently  upon  the  amount  of 
mental  discipline  which  is  requisite  to  give  the  mind 
this  clear  possession  of  most  of  them;  and  in  not 
keeping  before  the  reader  the  different  degi'ees  of  evi- 
dence which,  in  most  minds,  the  Axioms  of  different 
sciences  naturally  have,  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  given 
occasion  to  my  readers  to  misunderstand  me.  I  will 
point  out  one  or  two  passages  which  show  that  this 
misunderstanding  has  occurred,  and  will  try  to  re 
move  it. 

8.  The  character  of  axiomatic  truths  seen  by  in- 
tuition is,  that  they  are  not  only  seen  to  be  true,  but 
to  be  necessary; — ^that  the  contrary  of  them  is  not 
only  false,  but  inconceivable.  But  this  inconceivable- 
ness  depends  entirely  upon  the  clearness  of  the  Ideas 
which  the  axioms  involve.  So  long  as  those  Ideas 
are  vague  and  indistinct,  the  contraiy  of  an  Axiom 
may  be  assented  to^  though  it  cannot  be  distinctly 
conceived.  It  may  be  assented  to,  not  because  it  is 
possible,  but  because  toe  do  not  see  clearly  what  is 
possible.  To  a  person  who  is  only  beginning  to  think 
geometrically,  there  may  appear  nothmg  absurd  in  the 
assertion,  that  two  straight  lines  may  inclose  a  space. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  to  a  person  who  is  only 
beginning  to  think  of  mechanical  truths,  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  absurd,  that  in  mechanical  processes,  Re- 
action should  be  greater  or  less  than  Action;  and  so, 
again,  to  a  person  who  has  not  thought  steadily  about 
Substance,  it  may  not  appear  inconceivable,  that  by 
chemical  operations,  we  should  generate  new  matter, 
or  destroy  matter  which  already  exists. 

Here  then  we  have  a  difficulty : — ^the  test  of  Axioms 
is  that  the  contrary  of  them  is  inconceivable;  and  yet 
persons,  till  they  have  in  some  measure  studied  the 
subject^  do  not  see  this  inoonceivableness.    Hence  our 
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Jixiomfl  must  be  evident  onljr  to  a  small  number  of 
thinkers;  and  seem  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  self- 
evident  or  necessary  truths. 

This  difficulty  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  lidlll, 
as  supporting  his  view,  that  aU  knowledge  of  truth 
is  derived  from  experience.  And  in  order  that  the 
opposite  doctrine,  which  I  have  advocated,  may  not 
labour  under  any  disadvantages  which  really  do  not 
belong  to  it,  I  must  explain,  that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  assert  that  those  truths  which  I  regard  as 
necessary,  are  all  equally  evident  to  common  thinkers, 
or  evident  to  persons  in  all  stages  of  intellectual  deve- 
lopment I  may  even  say,  that  some  of  those  truths 
which  I  regard  as  necessary,  and  the  necessity  of  which 
I  believe  the  human  mind  to  be  capable  of  seeing,  by 
due  preparation  and  thought,  are  still  such,  that  this 
amount  of  preparation  and  thought  is  rare  and  pecu- 
liar; and  I  will  willingly  grant,  that  to  attain  to  and 
preserve  such  a  clearness  and  subtlety  of  mind  as  this 
intuition  requires,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
and  labour. 

9.  This  doctrine, — ^that  some  truths  may  be  seen 
by  intuition,  but  yet  that  the  intuition  of  ^em  may 
be  a  rare  and  difficult  attainment, — 1  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  conveyed  with  sufficient  clearness  to  ob- 
viate misapprehension.  Mr.  Mill  has  noticed  a  pas- 
sage of  my  PhUosaphy  on  this  subject,  which  he  has 
understood  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  I  in^ 
tended.  Speaking  of  the  two  Principles  of  Chemical 
Science, — ^that  combinations  are  definite  in  kind,  and 
in  quantity, — I  had  tried  to  elevate  myself  to  the 
point  of  view  in  which  these  Principles  are  seen,  not 
only  to  be  true,  but  to  be  necessary.  I  was  aware 
that  even  the  profoundest  chemists  had  not  ventured 
to  do  this;  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  con- 
siderations which  seemed  to  show  that  any  other  rule 
would  imply  that  the  world  was  a  world  on  which  the 
human  mind  could  not  employ  itself  in  scientific  spe- 
culation at  alL  These  considerations  I  ventured  to 
put  forwards,  not  as  views  which  could  at  present  be 
generally  accepted,  but  as  views  to  which  chemical 
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philosophy  appeared  to  me  to  tend.  Mr.  Mill,  not 
unnaturally,  I  must  admit,  supposed  me  to  mean  that 
the  two  Principles  of  Chemistry  just  stated,  are  self- 
evident,  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Axioms  of  C^metry  are  so.  I  afterwards  ex- 
plained that  what  I  meant  to  do  was,  to  throw  out  an 
opinion,  that  if  we  could  conceive  the  composition  of 
bodies  disHncUj/y  we  might  be  able  to  see  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  modes  of  this  composition  shotdd 
be  definite.  This  Mr.  Mill  does  not  object  to':  but 
he  calls  it  a  great  attenuation  of  my  former  opinion ; 
which  he  understxx>d  to  be  that  we,  (that  is,  men  in 
general,)  already  see,  or  may  see,  or  ought  to  see,  this 
necessity.  Such  a  general  apprehension  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  definite  chemical  composition  I  certainly  J[iever 
reckoned  upon ;  and  even  in  my  own  mind,  the 
thought  of  sucfh  a  necessity  was  rather  an  anticipation 
of  what  the  intuitions  of  philosophical  chemists  in 
another  generation  would  be,  than  an  assertion  of  what 
they  now  are  or  ought  to  be;  much  less  did  I  expect 
that  persons,  neither  chemists  nor  philosophers,  would 
already,  or  perhaps  ever,  see  that  a  proposition,  so 
recently  discovered  to  be  true,  is  not  only  true,  but 
necessary. 

lo.  Of  the  bearing  of  this  view  on  the  question  at 
issue  between  Mr.  Mill  and  me,  I  may  herei^r  speak  ; 
but  I  will  now  notice  other  persons  who  have  mis- 
understood me  in  the  same  way. 

An  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  has,  in 
like  manner,  said,  ''  Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  us  to  have 
gone  much  too  far  in  reducing  to  necessary  truths 
what  assuredly  the  generality  of  mankind  will  not  feel 
to  be  so."  It  is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  at  all  contest, 
that  the  geTierodity  of  inankind  will  not  feel  the  Axioms 
of  Chemistry,  or  even  of  Mechanics,  to  be  necessary 
truths.  But  I  had  said,  not  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  would  feel  this  necessity,  but  (in  a  passage 
just  before  quoted  by  the  Reviewer)  that  the  miud 
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nnder  certain  circumstances  attains  a  poirU'  of  view 
from  which  it  can  pronounce  mechanical  (and  other) 
fundamental  truths  to  be  necessary  in  their  nature, 
though  disclosed  to  us  by  experience  and  observation. 

Both  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  and  Mr.  Mansel  ap* 
pear  to  hold  a  distinction  between  the  fundament^ 
truths  of  Greometry,  and  those  of  the  other  subjects 
which  I  have  classed  with  them.  The  latter  says, 
that  perhaps  metaphysicians  may  hereafter  establish 
the  existence  of  other  subjective  conditions  of  intui- 
tions (or,  as  I  should  call  them,  Fundamental  Ideas,) 
besides  Space  and  Time,  but  that  in  asserting  such  to 
exist  in  the  science  of  Mechanics,  I  certainly  go  too 
for :  and  he  gives  as  an  instance  my  Essay, — "  Demon- 
stration that  all  matter  is  heavy."  I  certainly  did 
not  expect  that  the  Principles  asserted  in  that  Essay 
would  be  assented  to  as  readily  or  as  generally  as  the 
Axioms  of  Geometry;  but  I  conceive  that  I  have 
there  proved  that  Chemical  Science,  using  the  balance 
as  x)ne  of  its  implements,  cannot  admit  <^  imponderable 
bodies"  among  its  elements.  This  impossibility  will, 
I  think,  not  only  be  found  to  exist  in  fiwt,  but  seen 
to  exist  necessarily,  by  chemists,  in  proportion  as 
they  advance  towards  general  propositions  of  Chemical 
Science  in  which  the  so-called  '^  imponderable  fluids" 
enter.  But  even  if  I  be  right  in  this  opinion,  to  how 
few  will  this  necessity  be  made  apparent,  and  how 
slowly  will  the  intuition  spread !  I  am  as  well  aware 
as  my  critics,  that  the  necessity  will  probably  never  be 
apparent  to  ordinary  thinkers. 

1 1.  Though  Mr.  Mansel  does  not  acknowledge  any 
subjective  conditions  of  intuition  besides  Space  and 
Time,  he  does  recognize  other  kmda  of  necessUf/,  which 
I  should  equally  refer  to  Fundamental  Ideas;  because 
they  are,  no  less  than  Space  and  Time,  the  foundations 
of  universal  and  necessary  truths  in  science.  Such 
are^  the  Principle  of  Substance; — All  Qualities  exist 
in  some  subject:  and  the  Principle  of  Causality; — 
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Eveiy  Event  hsa  its  Cause.  To  these  Principles  he 
ascribes  a  *' metaphysical  necessity,"  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  which  he  analyses  with  great  acuteness. 
But  what  I  have  to  observe  is,  that  whatever  d^ffsr^ 
ences  may  be  pointed  out  between  the  grounds  of  the 
necessity,  in  this  case  of  metaphysical  necessity,  and  in 
that  which  Mr.  Hansel  calls  mathematicctl  necessity 
which  belongs  to  the  Conditions  or  Ideas  of  Space 
and  of  Time;  still,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the 
Ideas  of  Substance  and  of  Cause,  do  affoixi  a  founda- 
tion for  necessary  truths,  and  that  on  these  truths  are 
built  Sciences.  That  every  Change  must  have  a  Cause, 
with  the  corresponding  Axioms, — ^that  the  Cause  is 
known  by  the  Effect,  and  Measured  by  it, — is  the 
basis^of  the  Science  of  Mechanics.  That  there  is  a 
Subst^ce  to^M^  qualities  belong,  with  the  oorre* 
spending  Axiom, — that  we  cannot  create  or  destroy 
Substance^  though  we  may  alter  Qualities  by  combin- 
ing and  separating  Substances, — ^is  the  basis  of  the 
Science  of  Chemistry.  And  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
Indestructibility  of  Substance  is  a  primary  axiomatic 
truth,  is  certain ;  both  because  it  has  been  universally 
taken  for  granted  by  men  seeking  for  general  truths; 
and  because  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  proved  by  expe- 
rience". So  that  I  have  here,  even  according  to  Mr. 
ManseFs  own  statement,  other  grounds  besides  Space 
and  Time,  for  necessary  truths  in  Science. 

1 2.  Besides  mathematical  and  metaphysical  necessity, 
Mr.  Mansel  recognizes  also  a  logical  necessity.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  this  kind  of  necessity  is  ex* 
actly  represented  by  any  of  those  Fundamental  Ideas 
which  are  the  basis  of  Science;  but  yet  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  this  logical  necessity  mainly  operates 
through  the  attribution  of  Names  to  things;  and  that 
a  large  portion  of  its  cogency  arises  from  these  maxims, 
— ^that  names  must  be  so  imposed  that  Ceneral  Pro« 
positions  shall  be  possible, — and  so  that  Reasoning 
shall  be  possible.     Now  these  maxims  are  really  the 
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l^asis  of  Natural  History,  and  are  so  stated  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  IndttcUve  Sciences,  The  former  maxim 
is  the  principle  of  all  Classification ;  and  though  we 
have  no  syllogisms  in  Natural  History,  the  apparatus 
of  genusy  apedee^  differentia^  and  the  like,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  analysis  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  is 
really  more  constantly  applied  in  Natural  History 
than  in  any  other  science. 

13.  B^des  the  different  kinds  of  necessity  which 
Mr.  Hansel  thus  acknowledges,  I  do  nofc  see  why  he 
should  not,  on  his  own  principles,  recognize  others;  as 
indeed  he  appears  to  me  to  da  He  acknowledges,  I 
think,  the  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary  quali- 
ties; and  this  must  inrolye  him  in  the  doctrine  that 
Secondary  Qualities  are  necessarily  perceived  by  means 
of  a  Medivm.  Again:  he  would,  I  think,  acknow- 
ledge that  in  organized  bodies,  the  parts  exist  for  a 
Purpose;  and  Purpose  is  an  Idea  which  cannot  be  in- 
ferred  by  reasoning  from  &cts,  without  being  possessed 
and  applied  as  an  Idea.  So  that  there  would,  I  con- 
ceive, exist,  in  his  philosophy,  all  the  grounds  of  neces- 
sary truth  which  I  hare  termed  Fundamental  Ideas; 
only  that  he  would  further  subdivide,  classify,  and  ana- 
lyse, the  kinds  and  grounds  of  this  necessity. 

In  this  he  woidd  do  well ;  and  some  of  his  distinc- 
tions and  analyses  of  this  kind  are,  in  my  judgment^ 
very  instructiye.  But  I  do  not  see  what  objection 
there  can  be  to  my  putting  together  all  these  kinds  of 
necessity,  when  my  purpose  requires  it;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  all  are  the  bases  of  Science,  I  may  call  them 
by  a  general  name;  for  instance.  Grounds  of  Scientific 
Necessily;  and  these  are  precisely  what  I  mean  by 
Fundamental  Ideas. 

That  some  steady  thought,  and  even  some  progress 
in  the  construction  of  Saence,  is  needed  in  order  to 
see  the  necessity  of  the  Axioms  thus  introduced,  is 
true,  and  is  repeatedly  asserted  and  illustrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Sciences.  The  necessity  of  such  Axioms 
is  seen,  but  it  is  not  seen  at  first.  It  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  to  each  person,  and  clear  to  one  person 
after  another,  as  the  human  mind  dwells  more  and 
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more  steadily  on  the  several  subjects  of  speculation* 
There  are  eciefrUific  truths  which  wre  seen  by  intuition^ 
hut  this  intuition  is  progressive.  This  is  the  remark 
which  I  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  those  of  my  criticd 
who  have  objected  that  truths  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded as  Axioms,  are  not  evident  to  alL 

i4«  That  the  Axioms  of  Science  are  not  evident  to 
aU,  is  true  enough,  and  too  true.  Take  the  Axiom  of 
Substance: — that  we  may  change  the  condition  of  a 
substance  in  various  ways,  but  cannot  destroy  it  This 
has  been  assumed  as  evident  by  philosophers  in  all 
ages;  but  if  we  ask  an  ordinary  person  whether  a  body 
can  be  destroyed  by  fire,  or  diminished,  will  he  un- 
hesitatingly reply,  that  it  cannot?  It  requires  some 
thought  to  say',  as  the  philosopher  said,  that  the 
weight  of  the  smoke  is  to  be  found  by  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  ashes  from  that  of  the  fuel;  nay,  evea 
when  this  is  said,  it  appears,  at  first,  rather  an  epigram 
than  a  scientific  truth.  Yet  it  is  by  thinking  oidy,  not 
by  an  experiment,  that,  from  a  happy  guess  it  becomes 
a  scientific  truth.  And  the  thought  is  the  basis,  not 
the  result^  of  experimental  truths;  for  which  reason  I 
ascribe  it  to  a  Fundamental  Idea.  And  so,  such  truths 
are  the  genuine  growth  of  the  human  mind;  not  in- 
nate, as  if  they  needed  not  to  grow;  still  less,  dead 
twigs  plucked  from  experience  and  stuck  in  from  with- 
out; not  universal,  as  if  they  grew  up  everywhere; 
but  not  the  less,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
genuine  growth  of  the  scientific  intellect 

15.  Not  only  do  I  hold  that  the  Axioms,  on  which 
the  truths  of  science  rest,  grow  from  guesses  into  Ax- 
ioms in  vaiious  ways,  and  often  graduaUy,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  different  mindi^  and  partially,  even 
in  the  end;  but  I  conceive  that  this  may  be  shown  by 
the  history  of  science,  as  having  really  happened,  witii 
regard  to  all  the  most  conspicuous  of  sudi  principles. 
The  scientific  insight  which  enabled  discoverers  to 
achieve  their  exploits,  implied  that  they  were  among 
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the  first  to  acquire  an  intuitive  conviction  of  the  Ax-- 
ioms  of  their  Science :  the  controversies  which  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  science,  arise  from  the 
struggles  between  the  clearsighted  and  the  dimsighted, 
between  those  who  were  forwards  and  those  who  were 
backwards  in  the  progress  of  ideas;  and  these  contro^ 
versies  have  very  often  ended  in  difiusing  generally  a 
clearness  of  thought,  on  the  controverted  sul^ect,  which 
at  first,  the  few  only,  or  perhaps  not  even  they,  pos- 
sessed. The  History  of  Science  consists  of  the  History 
of  Ideas,  as  well  as  of  the  SUstory  of  Experience  and 
Observation.  The  latter  portion  of  the  subject  formed 
the  principal  matter  of  my  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences;  the  former  occupied  a  laige  portion  of  the 
PMlosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences";  which,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
Historical  Work  no  less  ^an  the  other;  and  was  writ^ 
ten  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  survey  of  the  works  of  scientific  writers. 

1 6.  I  am  aware  that  the  explanation  which  I  have 
given,  may  naturally  provoke  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  scientific  necessity  to  repeat  their  ordinary 
fondamental  objections,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  ex- 
pressions which  I  have  used.  They  may  say,  the  fact 
that  these  so-called  Axioms  thus  become  evident  only 
during  the  pix)gress  of  experience,  proves  that  they  are 
deriv^  from  experience:  they  may,  in  reply  to  our 
image,  say,  that  truths  are  stuck  into  the  mind  by  ex- 
perience, as  seeds  are  stuck  into  the  ground;  and  that 
to  maintain  that  they  can  grow  under  any  other  con- 
ditions, is  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion, which  is  equally  untenable  in  the  intellectual  and 
in  the  physical  world.  I  shall  not  however  here  re- 
sume the  general  discussion;  but  shall  only  say  briefly 
in  reply,  that  Axioms, — ^for  instance,  this  Axiom,  that 
makrial  substances  ccmnot  be  created  or  a/nnihilated  by 
any  process  which  toe  ccm  apply, — though  it  becomes 
evident  in  the  progress  of  experience,  cannot  be  derived 
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from  experience;  for  it  is  a  proposition  which  nerer 
has  nor  can  be  proved  by  experience;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  has  been  always  assumed  by  men,  seeking 
for  general  truths,  as  necesiaarily  true,  and  as  control- 
ling and  correcting  all  possible  experience.  And  with 
regard  to  the  image  of  vegetable  development,  I  may 
say,  that  as  such  development  implies  both  inherent 
forms  in  the  living  seed,  and  nutritive  powers  in  earth 
and  air;  so  the  development  of  our  scientific  ideas  im- 
plies both  a  formative  power,  and  materials  acted  on; 
and  that,  though  the  analogy  must  be  very  defective, 
we  conceive  that  we  best  foUow  it  by  placing  the  form* 
ative  power  in  the  living  mind,  and  in  the  external 
world  the  materials  acted  on :  while  the  doctrine  that 
all  truth  is  derived  from  experience  only,  appears  to 
reject  altogether  one  of  these  elements,  or  to  assert  the 
two  to  be  ona 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Necessaby  Truth  is  pboobessiye. 

Objegtionb  considered. 


THE  doctrine  that  necesaaxy  truth  is  progressive 
is  a  doctrine  very  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind;  and,  as  I  conceive,  in 
its  theological  bearing  also.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  to 
which  objections  are  likely  to  be  made  from  various 
quarters,  and  I  will  consider  some  of  these  objections. 

I.  Necessary  truths,  it  will  be  said,  cannot  in- 
crease in  number.  New  ones  cannot  be  added  to  the 
old  ones.  For  necessary  truths  are  those  of  which  the 
neceasily  is  plain  and  evident  to  all  mankind — to  the 
common  sense  of  man;  such  as  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry. But  that  which  is  evident  to  all  mankind 
must  be  evident  from  the  first :  that  which  is  plain  to 
the  common  sense  of  man  cannot  require  scientific  dis- 
covery :  that  which  is  necessarily  true  cannot  require 
accumulated  proof 

To  this  I  reply,  that  necessary  truths  require  for 
their  apprehension  a  certain  growth  and  development 
of  the  human  mind.  Though  it  is  seen  that  they  are 
necessarily  true,  this  is  seen  only  by  those  who  think 
steadily  and  clearly,  and  to  think  steadily  and  clearly 
on  any  kind  of  subject,  requires  time  and  attention; — 
requires  mental  culture.  This  may  be  seen  even  in 
the  case  of  the  axioms  of  geometry.  These  axioms 
are  self-evident:  but  to  wJwm  are  they  self-evident] 
Not  to  uncultured  savages,  or  young  children;  or  per- 
sons of  loose  vague  habits  of  thought.  To  see  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  geometrical  axioms,  we  need 
geometrical  culture. ' 

Therefore  that  any  axioms  are  not  evident  without 
patient  thought  and  continued  study  of  the  subject, 
does  not  disprove  their  necessity.     Principles  may  be 
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axiomatic  and  necessary,  although  they  require  time, 
and  the  progress  of  thought  and  of  knowledge,  to  bring 
them  to  light.  And  axioms  may  be  thus  gradually 
brought  to  light  by  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  give  examples  of  such  axioms, 
other  than  geometrical  There  is  an  axiom  which  has 
obtained  currency  among  thoughtful  men  from  the 
time  that  man  began  to  speculate  about  himself  and 
the  universe : — E  nihUo  nil  fit:  Nothing  can  be  made 
of  nothing.  No  material  substance  can  be  produced 
or  destroyed  by  natural  causes,  though  its  form  and 
consistence  may  be  changed  indefinitely.  Is  not  this 
an  axiom  1  a  necessary  truth?  Yet  it  is  not  evident 
to  all  men  at  first,  and  without  mental  culture.  At 
first  and  before  habits  of  steady  and  consistent  thought 
are  formed,  men  think  familiarly  of  the  creation  and 
destruction  of  matter.  Only  when  the  mind  has 
received  some  philosophical  culture  does  it  see  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  ^e  axiom  of  substance,  and  then 
it  does  see  it. 

And  the  axioms  on  which  the  science  of  mechanics 
tests,  that  the  cause  is  measured  by  the  effects,  that 
reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to  action,  and  the  like, — 
are  not  these  evident  to  a  mind  cultivated  by  steady 
thought  on  such  subjects?  and  do  they  hot  require 
such  culture  of  the  mind  in  order  to  see  them?  Are 
they  not  obscure  or  tinoertain  to  those  who  are  not  so 
cultured,  that  is  to  common  thinkers :  to  the  general 
bulk  of  mankind?  Thus  then  it  requires  the  discipline 
of  the  science  of  mechanics  to  enable  the  mind  to  see 
the  axioms  of  that  science. 

And  does  not  this  go  further,  as  science  and  the 
carefiil  study  of  the  grounds  of  science  go  further?  To 
a  person  well  disciplined  in  mechanic  reasoning  it 
has  become,  not  a  conclusion,  but  a  principle,  that  in 
mechanical  action  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in 
time :  or  that  in  any  change,  the  force  gained  is  equal 
to  the  force  lost,  so  that  new  force  cannot  be  generated, 
any  more  than  new  matter,  by  natural  changes.  Is  this 
an  axiom?  a  necessary  fundamental  truth?  It  appears 
eo  to  at  least  one  great  thinker  and  discoverer  now 
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aliye  among  ua  If  it  do  not  appear  so  to  us,  or  not 
in  the  same  sense,  may  not  this  be  because  we  have 
not  yet  reached  his  point  of  view?  May  not  the  coU" 
viction  which  is  now  his  alone  become  hereafter  the 
conviction  of  the  philosophical  world?  And  whatever 
the  case  may  be  in  this  instance,  have  there  not  been 
examples  of  this  progress?  Did  not  Galileo  and  the 
disciples  of  Galileo  reduce  several  mechanical  prin- 
ciples to  the  character  of  necessary  truths,  after  they 
had  by  experiment  and  reasoning  discovered  them  to 
be  actually  true?  And  have  we  not  in  these  cases  so 
many  proo&  that  necessary  truth  is  progressive,  along 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge? 

2.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  necessary  character 
claimed  for  such  truths  is  an  illusion.  The  pro- 
positions so  brought  into  view  are  really  established 
by  observation  :  by  the  study  of  external  facts  :  and 
it  is  only  the  effect  of  habit  and  fEimiliarity  which 
makes  men  of  science,  when  they  well  know  them 
to  be  true,  think  them  to  be  necessarily  trua  They 
are  really  the  results  of  experience,  as  their  history 
shows ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  necessary  and  d  priori 
truths. 

To  which  I  reply :  Such  principles  as  I  have  men- 
tioned,— ^that  material  substance  cannot  be  produced 
or  destroyed — ^that  the  cause  is  measured  by  the  effect 
— ^that  reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to  action :  are 
not  the  results  of  experience^  nor  can  ba  No  experi- 
ence can  prove  them ;  they  are  necessarily  assumed  as 
the  interpretation  of  experience.  They  were  not  proved 
in  the  course  of  scientific  investigations,  but  brought 
to  light  as  such  investigations  showed  their  necessity. 
They  are  not  the  results,  but  the  conditions  of  experi- 
mental sciences.  If  the  Axiom  of  Substance  were  not 
true^  and  were  not  assumed,  we  could  not  have  such  a 
science  as  Chemistry,  that  is,  we  could  have  no  know- 
ledge at  all  respecting  the  changes  of  form  of  substances. 
If  the  Axioms  of  Mechanics  were  not  true  and  were 
not  assumed,  we  could  have  no  science  of  Mechanics, 
that  is,  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  force  acting  on 
matter.     It  is  not  any  special  resiUls  of  the  science 
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ia  such  cases;  but  the  eodstenee^  the  possihilUyy  of 
any  science,  which  establishes  the  necessity  of  these 
axioms.  They  are  not  the  consequences  of  knowledge, 
acquired  from  without,  but  the  internal  condition  of 
our  being  able  to  know.  And  when  we  are  to  know 
concerning  any  new  subject  contained  in  the  universe, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  nor  strange  that  there  should 
be  new  conditions  of  our  knowledge. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  or  strange,  ther^ore,  that  as 
new  sciences  are  formed,  new  axioms,  the  foundations 
of  such  sciences,  should  come  into  view.  As  the  light 
of  dear  and  definite  knowledge  is  kindled  in  suc- 
cessive chambers  of  the  universe,  it  may  disclose,  not 
only  the  aspect  of  those  new  apartments,  but  also 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  lamp  which  man  is  thus 
allowed  to  carry  from  point  to  pointy  and  to  transmit 
from  hand  to  hand.  And  though  the  space  illumined 
to  man's  vision  may  alwa3rs  be  small  in  comparison 
with  the  immeasuiuble  abyss  of  darkness  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  and  though  the  light  may  be  dim  and 
feeble,  as  well  as  partial ;  this  need  not  make  us  doubt 
that,  so  £Eir  as  we  can  by  the  aid  of  this  lamp,  we  see 
truly :  so  fax  as  we  discern  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  laws  are  true,  and  their  truth  is  rooted 
in  that  in  which  the  being  of  the  universe  is  rooted. 

And,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  longer  on  this  image, 
we  may  also  conceive  that  all  that  this  lamp— Uie 
intellect  of  man  cultivated  by  science,— does,  by  the 
light  which  it  gives,  is  this — ^that  it  dispels  a  dark- 
ness which  is  dark  for  man  alone,  and  discloses  to 
him  some  things  in  some  measure  as  all  things  lie  in 
clear  and  perfect  light  before  the  eye  of  God.  To 
the  Divine  Mind  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  are 
plain  and  clear  in  all  their  multiplicity,  extent  and 
depth.  The  human  mind  is  capable  of  seeing  some 
of  these  laws,  though  only  a  few;  to  some  extent^ 
though  but  a  little  way;  to  some  depth,  though  never  to 
the  bottom.  But  the  Human  Mind,  can,  in  the  course 
of  ages  and  generations,  by  the  long  exercise  of  thought, 
successfully  employed  in  augmenting  knowledge,  im- 
prove its  powers  of  vision ;  and  may  thus  come  to  see 
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more  laws  than  at  first,  to  trace  their  extent  more 
largely,  to  understand  them  more  thoroughly;  and 
thus  the  inward  intellectual  light  of  man  may  become 
broader  and  broader  from  age  to  age,  though  ever 
narrow  when  compared  with  completeness. 

3.  Is  it  strange  to  any  one  that  inward  light,  as 
well  as  outward  knowlec^e,  should  thus  increase  in 
the  course  of  man's  earthly  career  t  that  as  knowledge 
extends,  the  foundations  of  knowledge  should  expand? 
that  as  man  goes  on  discovering  new  truths,  he  i^ould 
also  discover  something  concerning  the  conditions  of 
truth  Y  Is  it  wonderful  that  as  science  is  progressive 
the  philosophy  of  science  also  should  be  progressive  Y 
that  as  we  know  more  of  eveiything  else,  we  should 
also  come  to  know  more  of  our  powers  of  knowing? 

This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  supposed  by  philo- 
sophers in  general ;  or  rather,  they  have  assumed  that 
they  could  come  to  know  more  about  the  powers  of 
knowing  by  thinking  about  them,  even  without  taking 
into  account  the  %ht  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
knowledge  by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  From  Plato 
downwards,  through  Aristotle,  through  the  Schoolmen, 
to  Descartes,  to  Locke,  to  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
philosophers  have  been  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
explore  the  nature,  the  foundations,  the  consequences 
of  our  knowledge.  But  since  Plato,  scarcely  one  of 
them  has  ever  proceeded  as  if  new  light  were  thrown 
upon  knowledge  by  new  knowledge.  They  have, 
many  or  all  of  them,  attempted  to  establish  funda- 
mental truths,  some  of  them  new  fundamental  truths, 
about  the  human  mind  and  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  its  knowledge.  These  attempts  show  that  they  do 
not  deny  or  doubt  that  there  mav  be  such  new  ftin- 
damentid  truths.  Such  new  fundamental  truths  re- 
specting the  human  mind  and  respecting  knowledge 
must  be,  in  many  cases  at  least^  (as  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are,  on  examining  the  systems  proposed 
by  the  philosophers  just  mentioned,)  seen  by  their  own 
li^t  to  be  true.  They  are  new  aadoma  in  philosophy. 
These  philosophers  therefore,  or  their  disciples,  cannot 
consistently  blame  us  for  holding  the  possibility  of 
new  axioms  being  introduced  into  philosophy  from  agfosk 
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to  age,  as  there  arise  pldlosopLers  more  and  more 
clear-siglited. 

4.  But  though  they  have  no  ground  for  rejecting 
our  new  axioms  merely  because  they  are  new,  we  may 
have  good  ground  for  doubting  the  value  of  their  new- 
axioms,  that  is,  of  the  foundations  of  their  syst^ns; 
because  they  are  new  truths  about  knowledge  gathered 
by  merely  exploring  the  old  fields  of  knowledge.  We 
found  our  hopes  of  obtaining  a  larger  view  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  than  the  early  philo- 
sophers had,  on  this : — ^that  we  obtain  our  view  by 
studying  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  since  their 
time;  its  progress  in  acquiring  a  large  stock  of  uncon- 
tested truths  and  in  obtaining  a  wide  and  real  know- 
ledge of  the  universe.  Here  are  new  materials  which 
the  ancients  had  not ;  and  which  may  therefore  justify 
the  hope  that  we  may  build  our  philosophy  higher  than 
the  ancients  did.  But  modem  philosophers  who  use 
only  the  same  materials  as  the  ancient  philosophers 
used,  have  not  the  same  grounds  for  hope  which  we 
have.  If  they  borrow  all  their  examples  and  illustra- 
tions of  man's  knowledge  of  the  imiverse,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  universe  as  existing  in  Space  and  Time, 
that  is,  fi-om  the  geometrical  condition  of  the  universe, 
they  may  fail  to  obtain  the  light  which  might  be 
obtained  if  they  considered  that  the  universe  is  also 
subject  to  conditions  of  Substance^  of  Cause  and  Effect^ 
of  Force  and  Matter:  is  filled  with  Kinds  of  things, 
in  whose  structure  we  assume  Design  and  Ends;  and 
so  on;  and  if  they  reflected  that  ^ese  conditions  or 
Ideas  are  not  mere  vague  notions,  but  the  bases  of 
sciences  which  all  thoughtM  persons  allow  to  be  cer- 
tain and  real. 

It  is  then,  as  I  have  said,  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  progressive  character  which  physical  science,  in  the 
history  of  man,  has  been  found  to  possess,  that  I  hope 
to  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  soul,  than  those  can  learn  who  still  take 
their  stand  on  the  old  limited  ground  of  man's  know- 
ledge. The  knowledge  of  Geometry  by  the  Greeks 
was  the  starting-point  of  their  sound  philosophy.  It 
showed  that  sometliing  might  be  certamly  knowUi  andL 
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it  showed,  in  some  degree,  bow  it  was  known.  It 
thus  refuted  the  skepticism  which  was  destroying  phi- 
losophy, and  offered  specimens  of  solid  truth  for  the 
philosopher  to  analyse.  But  the  Greeks  tried  to  go 
beyond  geometry  in  their  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
They  tried  to  construct  a  science  of  Astronomy — of 
Harmonics — of  Optics — of  Mechanics.  In  the  two 
former  subjects,  they  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  The  question  then  arose,  What  was  the  philo- 
sophical import  of  these  new  sciences?  What  light  did 
they  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  universe,  on  the  nature 
of  knowledge,  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  1  These 
questions  Plato  attempted  to  answer.  He  said  that 
the  lesson  df  these  new  sciences  is  this: — that  the 
universe  is  firamed  upon  the  Divine  Ideas;  that  man 
can  to  a  certain  extent  obtain  sight  of  these  Ideas ;  and 
that  when  he  does  this,  he  knows  concerning  the  uni- 
verse. And  again,  he  also  put  the  matter  otherwise : 
there  is  an  IntdUgible  World,  of  which  the  Visible  and 
Sensible  world  is  only  a  dim  image.  Science  consists 
in  understanding  the  Intelligible  World,  which  man  is 
to  a  certain  extent  able  to  do,  by  the  nature  of  his 
understanding.  This  was  Plato's  philosophy,  foimded 
upon  the  progress  which  human  Imowledge  had  made 
up  to  his  time.  Since  his  time,  knowledge,  that  is 
science,  has  made  a  large  additional  progress.  What 
is  the  philosophical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  pro- 
gress, and  from  the  new  provinces  thus  added  to 
human  knowledge?  This  is  a  question  which  I  have 
tried  to  answer.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  since 
Plato  has  taken  this  line  of  specidation ; — I  mean,  has 
tried  to  spell  out  the  lesson  of  philosophy  which  is 
taught  us,  not  by  one  specimen,  or  a  few  only,  of  the 
knowledge  respecting  the  universe  which  man  has 
acquired ;  but  by  including  in  his  survey  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  human  knowledge,  and  the  whole  history  of 
each.  At  any  rate,  whatever  any  one  else  may  have 
done  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  new  inferences 
remain  to  be  drawn,  of  the  nature  of  those  which  Plato 
clxew:  and  those  I  here  attempt  to  deduce  and  to 
illustrate, 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  Theological  Beabino  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Discovery. 


THAT  necessary  truth  is  progressive; — that  science 
is  the  idealization  of  facts,  and  that  this  process 
goes  on  from  age  to  age,  and  advances  ynijb.  the  ad- 
vance of  scientific  discovery; — these  are  doctrines 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  and  to  eluci- 
date. If  these  doctrines  are  true,  they  are  so  import- 
ant that  I  may  be  excused  should  I  return  to  them  again 
and  again,  and  trace  their  consequences  in  various  di- 
rections. Especially  I  would  examine  the  bearing  of 
these  doctrines  upon  our  religious  philosophy.  I  have 
hitherto  abstained  in  a  great  measure  from  discussing 
religious  doctrines;  but  such  a  reserve  carried  too  far 
must  deprive  our  philosophy  of  all  completeness.  No 
philosophy  of  science  can  be  complete  which  is  not 
also  a  phUosophy  of  the  imiverse ;  and  no  philosophy 
of  the  universe  can  satisfy  thoughtful  men,  which  does 
not  include  a  reference  to  the  power  by  which  the  uni- 
verse came  to  be  what  it  is.  Supposing,  then,  such  a 
reference  to  be  admitted,  let  us  see  what  aspect  our 
doctrines  give  to  it 

I.  (^How  can  there  be  necessary  truths  concerning 
the  acttbdl  imiverse  ?) — In  looking  at  the  bearing  of  our 
doctrine  on  the  philosophy  of  the  universe,  we  are  met 
by  a  difficulty,  which  is  indeed,  only  a  former  difficulty 
under  a  new  aspect  When  we  are  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  science  consists  of  &ct8  idealized,  we  are 
led  to  ask,  How  this  can  be?  How  can  £icts  be  ideal- 
ized? How  can  that  which  is  a  &ct  of  external  obser- 
vation become  a  result  of  internal  thought?  How  can 
that  which  was  known  d  posteriori  become  known  d 
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priori?  How  can  the  world  of  things  be  identified 
with  the  world  of  thoughts?  How  can  we  discover  a 
necessary  connexion  among  mere  phenomena? 

Or  to  put  the  matter  otherwise :  How  is  it  that  the 
deductions  of  the  intellect  are  verified  in  the  world  of 
sense  ?  How  is  it  that  the  truths  of  science  obtained 
d  priori  are  exemplified  in  the  general  niles  of  facts 
observed  d  posteriori  ?  How  is  it  that  &cts,  in  science, 
always  do  correspond  to  our  ideas? 

I  have  propounded  this  paradox  in  various  forms, 
because  I  wish  it  to  be  seen  that  it  is,  at  first  sight,  a 
real,  not  merely  a  verbal  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
difficulty.  If  we  can  discover  the  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficulty in  any  one  form,  probably  we  can  transpose 
the  answer  so  as  to  suit  the  other  forms  of  the 
question. 

3.  Suppose  the  case  to  be  as  I  have  stated  it ;  that  in 
some  sciences  at  least,  laws  which  were  at  first  facts  of 
observation  come  to  be  seen  as  necessary  truths;  and 
let  us  see  to  what  this  amounts  in  the  several  sciences. 

It  amoimts  to  this :  the  truths  of  Geometry,  such  as 
we  discern  them  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  thoughts, 
are  always  verified  in  the  world  of  observation.  The 
laws  of  space,  derived  from  our  Ideas,  are  universally 
true  in  the  external  world. 

In  the  same  way,  as  to  number ;  the  laws  or  truths 
respecting  number,  which  are  deduced  from  our  Idea  of 
Number,  are  universally  true  in  the  external  world. 

In  the  same  way,  as  to  the  science  which  deals 
with  matter  and  force :  the  truths  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  derived  from  Ideas : — that  action  is  equal  to 
reaction;  and  that  causes  are  measured  by  their  effects; 
— ^are  universally  verified  in  all  the  laws  of  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,  which  are  disclosed  by  the 
science  of  Mechanics. 

In  the  same  way  with  r^ard  to  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  bodies  into  their  elements;  the  truths 
derived  from  our  Idea  of  Matter : — that  no  composition 
or  resolution  can  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  world,  and  that  the  properties  of  com- 
pounds are.  determined  by    their   composition; — are 
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truths  derived  from  Ideas  of  quantity  of  matter,  and  of 
composition  and  resolution;  but  these  truths  are  uni- 
versallj  verified  when  we  come  to  the  &cts  of  Che* 
mistry. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  a  truth  flowing  from  the  Ideas 
of  the  Kinds  of  things,  (as  the  possible  subject  of  general 
propositions  expressed  in  language,)  that  the  kinds  <^ 
things  must  be  definite;  and  this  law  is  verified  when- 
ever we  express  general  propositions  in  general  terms : 
for  instance,  when  we  distinguish  species  in  Mine- 
ralogy. 

3.  This  last  example  may  appear  to  most  readers 
doubtfuL  I  have  purposely  pursued  the  enumeration 
till  I  came  to  a  doubtful  example,  because  it  is,  and  I 
conceive  always  will  be,  impossible  to  extend  this  gene- 
ral view  to  oM  the  Sciences.  On  the  contrary,  this  doc- 
trine applies  at  present  to  only  a  very  few  of  the  sci- 
ences, even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  hold  the  existence 
of  ideal  truths.  The  doctrine  extends  at  present  to  a 
few  only  of  the  sciences,  even  if  it  extend  to  one  or 
two  besides  those  which  have  been  mentioned — Geo- 
metry, Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy:  and  though 
it  may  hereafter  appear  that  Ideal  Truths  are  possible 
and  attainable  for  a  few  other  sciences,  yet  the  laws 
disclosed  by  sciences  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  ideal 
elements  will,  I  conceive,  always  very  fiur  outnumber 
those  which  can  be  so  reduced.  The  great  body  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  will  always  be  knowledge  obtained 
by  mere  observation,  not  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
use  of  theories  alona 

4.  The  survey  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
Sciences  which  we  have  attempted  in  previous  works 
enables  us  to  offer  a  sort  of  estimate  of  the  relative 
portions  of  science  which  have  and  which  have  not 
thus  been  idealized.  For  the  Aphorisms*  which  we 
have  collected  from  that  survey,  contain  Axioms  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Ideal  portions  of  the  various 
sciences;  and  the  inspection  of  that  series  of  aphorisms 
will  show  us  to  how  such  a  portion  of  science,  any- 
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thing  of  this  axiomatic  or  ideal  character  can  be  ap- 
plied. These  Axioms  are  the  Axioms  of  Geometry 
(Aphorism  XXVI);  of  Arithmetic  (XXXVI);  of 
Causation  (XL VII) ;  of  a  medium  for  the  sensation  of 
8econdai7qualitie6(LVIII),  and  their  measure  (LXIX); 
of  Polarity  (LXXII);  of  Chemical  Affinity  (LXXVI); 
of  Substance  (LXXVII) ;  of  Atoms  (LXXIX). 

Have  we  any  axioms  in  the  sciences  which  succeed 
these  in  our  survey,  as  Botany,  Zoology,  Biology,  Pa- 
heontologyl 

There  is  the  Axiom  of  Symmetry  (LXXX) ;  of  Kind, 
(already  in  some  measure  spoken  of,  (LXXAlTT));  of 
Final  Cause  (C V) ;  of  First  Cause  (CX VI). 

5.  (Small  extent  of  neceaawry  truth.)— It  is  easily 
seen  how  small  a  portion  of  each  of  these  latter  sciences 
is  included  in  these  axioms :  while,  with  i^^ard  to  the 
sciences  first  mentioned,  the  Axioms  include,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  whole  of  the  sdenca  The  science  is  only 
the  consequence  of  the  Axioms.  The  whole  science  of 
Mechanics  is  only  the  development  of  the  Axioms  con- 
cerning action  and  reaction,  and  concerning  cause  and 
its  measures,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  a  part  of  our 
Ideal  knowledge. 

In  &ct^  begmmng  from  (Geometry  and  Arithmetic, 
and  going  through  the  sciences  of  Mechanics,  of  Second- 
ary Qualities,  and  of  Chemistry,  onwards  to  the  sci- 
ences which  deal  with  Organized  Beings,  we  find  that 
our  ideal  truths  occupy  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of 
the  sciences  in  succession,  and  that  the  vast  variety  of 
fiicts  and  phenomena  which  nature  offers  to  us,  is  less 
and  less  subject  to  any  rules  or  principles  which  we 
cfm  perceive  to  be  necessary. 

But  still,  that  there  are  principles, — ^necessary  princi- 
ples, which  prevail  universally  even  in  these  higher 
parts  of  the  natural  sciences, — appears  on  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  axioms  which  I  have  mentioned: — that 
in  Efymmetrical  natural  bodies  the  similar  parts  are 
similarly  affected ; — ^that  every  event  must  have  a  cause ; 
— that  there  must  be  a  First  Cause,  and  the  like. 

6.  It  being  established,  then,  that  in  the  progress 
of  science,  fects  are  idealized — that  d  posteriori  truths 
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become  A  priori  truths ; — ^that  the  world  of  things  is 
identified  with  the  world  of  thoughts  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent;— to  an  extent  which  grows  larger  as  we  see  into 
the  world  of  things  more  clearly;  the  question  recurs 
which  I  have  alr^y  asked:  How  can  this  be? 

How  can  it  be  that  the  world  without  us  is  thus  in 
some  respects  identical  with  the  world  within  usi — 
that  is  our  question. 

7.  {How  did  things  come  to  he  as  they  a/ref) — ^It 
would  seem  that  we  may  make  a  step  in  the  solution 
of  this  question,  if  we  can  answer  this  other:  How 
did  the  world  without  us  and  the  world  within  us  come 
to  be  what  they  are? 

To  this  question,  two  very  different  answers  are  re- 
turned by  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Intelligence,  as  the  cause  and 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  world  has  for  its 
cause  and  foundation  a  Supreme  InteUigence,  or  who 
do  not  connect  their  philosophy  with  this  belief,  would 
reply  to  our  inquiry,  that  the  reason  why  man's 
thoughts  and  ideas  agree  with  the  world  is,  iiiat  they 
are  borrowed  from  the  world;  and  that  the  persuasion 
that  these  Ideas  and  truths  derived  from  them  have 
any  origin  except  the  world  without  us,  is  an  il- 
lusion. 

On  this  view  I  shall  not  now  dwell;  for  I  wish  to 
trace  out  the  consequences  of  the  opposite  view,  that 
there  exists  a  Supreme  Mind,  which  is  the  cause  and 
foundation  of  the  universe.  Those  who  hold  this,  and 
who  also  hold  that  the  human  mind  can  become  pos- 
sessed of  necessary  truths,  if  they  are  asked  how  it  is 
that  these  necessary  truths  are  universally  verified  in 
the  material  world,  will  reply,  that  it  is  so  because  the 
Supreme  Creative-Mind  has  made  it  so  to  be: — ^that  the 
truths  which  exist  or  can  be  generated  in  man's  mind 
agree  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  because  He  who 
has  made  and  sustains  man  and  the  universe  has 
caused  them  to  agree : — that  our  Ideas  correspond  to 
the  Facts  of  the  world,  and  the  Facts  to  our  Ideas, 
because  our  Ideas  are  gi^en  us  by  the  same  power 
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which  made  the  world,  and  given  so  that  these  can 
and  must  agree  with  the  world  so  made. 

8.  (View  of  ike  Theist), — This, . "»  its  general  form, 
would  be  the  answer  of  the  tJieist,  (so  we  may  call 
him  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Cause  of 
the  world  and  of  man,)  to  the  questions  which  we 
have  propounded — the  perplexity  or  paradox  which 
we  have  tried  to  bring  into  view.  But  we  must  en- 
deavour to  trace  this  view — ^thia  answer — more  into 
detail 

If  a  Supreme  Intelligence  be  the  cause  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Laws  which  prevail  among  its  phenomena, 
these  Laws  must  exist  as  Acts  of  that  Intelligence— 
as  Laws  caused  by  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind 
— as  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  God.  And  then  the'  ques- 
tion would  be,  How  we  are  to  conceive  these  thoughts, 
these  Ideas,  to  be  at  the  same  time  Divine  and  human : 
— to  be  at  the  same  time  Ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
and  necessary  truths  in  the  human  mind;  and  this  is 
the  question  which  I  wotdd  now  inqtiire  into. 

9.  (Is  this  Flatoniam  ?) — To  the  terms  in  which  the 
inquiry  is  now  propounded  it  may  be  objected  that  I 
am  taking  for  granted  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  the 
world  is  constituted  according  to  the  Ideas  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  It  may  be  said  that  this  doctrine  is 
connected  with  gross  extravagancies  of  speculation 
and  fiction,  aud  has  long  been  obsolete  among  sound 
philosophei'S. 

To  which  I  reply,  that  if  such  doctrines  have  been 
pushed  into  extravagancies,  with  them  1  have  nothing 
to  do,  nor  have  I  any  disposition  or  wish  to  revive 
them.  But  I  do  not  conceive  the  doctrine,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  have  stated  it,  to  be  at  all  obsolete : — 
that  the  Cause  and  Foundation  of  the  Universe  is  a 
Divine  Mind:  and  from  that  doctrine  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  laws  of  the  Universe  are  in  the  Ideas 
of  the  Divine  Mind. 

I  would  then,  as  I  have  said,  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  it 
may  help  us,  if  we  consider  separately  the  bearing  of 
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this  doctrine  upon  separate  portions  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe; — separately  its  bearing  upon  the  laws 
which  form  the  subject-matter  of  different  sdences : — 
if  we  take  particular  human  Ideas,  and  consider  what 
the  Divine  Ideas  must  be  with  regard  to  each  of  them. 

I  o.  {Idea  of  Space,) — ^Let  us  take,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Idea  of  Space.  Concerning  this  Idea  we  possess 
necessary  truths;  namely,  the  Axioms  of  Qeometry; 
and,  as  necessarily  resulting  from  them,  the  whole  body 
of  Geometry.  And  our  former  inquiry,  as  narrowed 
within  the  limits  of  this  Idea,  will  be.  How  is  it  that 
the  truths  of  Geometry— d  priori  truths — are  univer- 
sally verified  in  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse? And  the  theist's  answer  which  we  have  given 
will  now  assume  this  form: — This  is  so  because  the 
Supreme  Mind  has  constituted  and  constitutes  the  uni- 
verse according  to  the  Idea  of  Space.  The  universe 
conforms  to  the  Idea  of  Space,  and  the  Idea  of  Space 
exists  in  the  human  mind; — ^is  necessarily  evoked  and 
awakened  in  the  human  mind  existing  in  the  universe. 
And  since  the  Idea  of  Space,  which  is  a  constituent  of 
the  universe,  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  human  mind, 
the  consequences  of  this  Idea  in  the  universe  and  in 
the  human  mind  necessarily  coincide;  that  is,  the 
spacial  Laws  of  the  universe  necessarily  coincide  with 
tiie  spacial  Science  which  man  elaborates  out  of  his 
mind. 

1 1.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  we  suppose  the 
Idea  of  Space  in  the  Divine  Mind  (according  to  which 
Idea,  among  others,  the  universe  is  constituted,)  to  be 
identical  with  the  Idea  of  Space  in  the  human  mind; 
and  this,  it  maybe  urged,  is  too  limited  and  material  a 
notion  of  the  Divine  Mind  to  be  accepted  by  a  reve- 
rent philosophy. 

I  reply,  that  I  suppose  the  Divine  Idea  of  Space 
and  the  human  Idea  of  Space  to  coincide,  only  90  far 
as  the  human  Idea  goes;  and  that  the  Divine  Idea 
may  easily  have  so  much  more  luminousness  and  com- 
prehensiveness as  Divine  Ideas  may  be  supposed  to 
have  compared  with  human.  Further,  that  this  Idea 
of  Space^  the  first  of  the  Ideas  on  which  human  science 
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IB  founded,  is  the  most  luminous  and  comprehensive  of 
such  Ideas;  and  there  are  inntunerable  other  Ideas, 
the  foundations  of  sciences  more  or  less  complete,  which 
are  extremely  obscure  and  limited  in  the  human  mind, 
but  which  must  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  clear  and 
unlimitedly  comprehensive  in  the  Divine  Mind.  And 
thus,  the  distance  between  the  human  and  the  Divine 
Mind,  even  as  to  the  views  which  constitute  the  most 
complete  of  the  human  sciences,  is  as  great  in  our 
view  as  in  any  other. 

12.  That  the  Idea  of  Space  in  the  human  mind, 
though  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive  to  be  the 
source  of  necessaiy  truths,  is  far  too  obscure  and  limited 
to  be  regarded  bs  identical  with  the  Divine  Idea,  will  be 
plain  to  us,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  perplexities  which 
the  human  mind  falls  into  when  it  speculates  concern* 
ing  space  infinite.  An  Intelligence  in  which  all  these 
perplexities  should  vanish  by  the  light  of  the  Idea 
itself  would  be  infinitely  elevated  in  clearness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellectual  vision  above  human 
intelligence,  even  though  its  Idea  of  Space  should  coin- 
cide with  Uie  human  Idea  as  fiir  as  the  human  Idea 
goes. 

I  do  not  shrink  fix>m  saying,  therefore,  that  the 
Idea  of  Space  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  human 
mind  existing  in  the  universe  is,  as  &r  as  it  goes, 
identical  with  the  Idea  of  Space  which  is  a  constituent 
of  the  universe.  And  this  I  give  as  the  answer  to 
the  question^  How  it  is  that  the  necessary  truths  of 
Geometry  universally  coincide  with  the  relations  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  imiverse)  And  this  doctrine, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  carries  us  to  the  further  doc- 
trine, that  the  Idea  of  Space  in  the  human  mind  is,  so 
fiur  as  it  goes,  coincident  with  the  Idea  of  Space  in 
the  Divine  Mind. 

1 3.  {Idea  of  Time,) — ^What  I  have  said  of  the  Idea 
of  Space,  may  be  repeated,  for  the  most  part,  with  regard 
to  the  Idea  of  Time;  except  that  the  Idea  of  Time,  as 
such,  does  not  give  rise  to  a  large  collection  of  neces- 
saiy truths,  such  as  the  propositions  of  C^metry. 
Some  philosophers  regard  Number  as  a  modification 
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or  derivative  of  the  Idea  of  Time.  If  we  accept  this 
view,  we  have,  in  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  a  body  of 
necessary  truths  which  flow  from  the  Idea  of  Time. 
But  this  doctrine,  whichever  way  held,  does  not  bear 
much  on  the  question  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. That  which  we  do  hold  is,  that  the  Idea  of 
Time  in  the  human  mind  is,  so  flu:  as  it  goes,  coin- 
cident with  the  Idea  of  Time  in  the  Divine  Mind : 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  events  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  contemplated  by  us,  conform  to  necessary 
laws  of  succession :  while  at  the  same  time  we  must 
suppose  that  all  the  perplexities  in  the  Idea  of  Time 
which  embarrass  the  human  mind — ^the  perplexities, 
for  instance,  which  arise  from  contemplating  a  past 
and  a  future  eternity,  are,  in  the  Divine  Mind,  extin- 
guished in  the  Light  of  the  Idea  itself. 

Space  and  Time  have,  and  have  generally  been  re- 
garded as  having,  peculiar  prerogatives  in  our  specu- 
lations concerning  the  constitution  of  the  imiverse. 
We  see  and  perceive  all  things  as  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Space  and  Time;  or  rather  (for  the  term  Law  does 
not  here  satisfy  us),  as  being  and  happening  in  space 
and  in  time :  and  probably  most  persons  will  have  no 
repugnance  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Divine  Mind,  as 
well  as  the  human,  so  regards  them,  and  has  so  con- 
stituted them  and  us  that  they  must  be  so  regarded. 
Space  and  Time  are  human  Ideas  which  include  all 
objects  and  events,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all  human 
Science.  And  we  can  conceive  that  Space  and  Time 
are  also  Divine  Ideas  which  the  Divine  Mind  causes 
to  include  all  objects  and  events,  and  makes  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  existence.  So  £ELr  as  these  Ideas  go, 
our  doctrine  is  not  difficult  or  new. 

1 4.  {Ideas  of  Force  and  Matter.) — But  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  Ideas  which  come  next  in  the  survey  of  the 
sciences,  Force  and  Matter?  These  are  human  Ideas 
— the  foundations  of  several  sciences — of  the  mecha- 
nical sciences  in  particular.  But  are  they  the  founda^ 
tions  of  necessary  truths?  Have  we  necessary  truths 
respecting  Force  and  Matter?  We  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  we  have : — ^that  certain  fundamental  pro^ 
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positions  in  the  Science  of  Mechanics,  although,  his- 
torically speaking,  thej  were  discovered  by  observa- 
tion and  experience,  are  yet,  philosophically  speaking, 
necessary  propositions.  And  being  such,  the  facts  of 
the  universe  must  needs  conform  to  these  propositions; 
and  the  reason  why  they  do  so,  we  hold,  in  this  as  in 
the  former  case,  to  be,  that  these  Ideas,  Force  and 
Matter,  are  Ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind : — Ideas  accord- 
ing to  which  the  universe  is,  by  the  Divine  Cause, 
constituted  and  established. 

15.  That  Force  and  Matter  are  Ideas  existing  in 
the  Divine  Mind,  and  coincident  with  the  Idea  of  Force 
and  Matter  in  the  human  mind,  as  far  as  these  go, 
is  a  doctrine  which  is  important  in  our  view  of  the 
universe  in  relation  to  its  Cause  and  Foundation. 

These  are  very  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
Ideas,  and  there  are  certein  universal  relations  among 
external  things  which  rest  upon  these  Ideas.  The  two, 
Force  and  Matter,  are,  in  a  certain  way,  the  necessary 
antithesis  and  opposite  condition  each  of  the  other. 
Force  (that  is  Mechanical  Force,  Pressure  or  Impulse) 
cannot  act  without  matter  to  act  upon.  Matter  (that 
is  Body)  cannot  exist  without  Force  by  which  it  is  kept 
in  its  place,  by  which  its  parts  are  held  together,  and 
by  which  it  excludes  every  other  body  from  the  place 
which  it  occupies.  We  cannot  conceive  Force  with- 
out Matter,  or  Matter  without  Force ;  the  two  are,  as 
Action  and  Reaction,  necessarily  co-ordinate  and  co- 
existent. In  every  part  of  the  imi  verse  they  must  be 
80.  In  every  part  of  the  universe,  if  there  be  material 
objects,  there  must  be  Force;  if  there  be  Force,  there 
must  be  material  objects. 

Our  apprehension  of  this  universal  necessity  arises 
from  our  having  the  Ideas  of  Force  and  Matter  which 
are  human  Ideas.  The  actuality  of  this  imiversal  anti- 
thesis arises  from  the  Ideas  of  Force  cmd  Matter  being 
Ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind; — Ideas  realized  as  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  universe. 

That  Foi-ce  and  Matter  are  thus  among  the  Ideas  in 
the  Divine  Mind,  and  that,  with  them,  the  Ideas  of 
•Force  and  Matter  in  the  human  mind,  regarded  in  their 
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most  general  fomiy  agree  so  £5tr  as  they  go,  is  another 
step  in  the  doctrine  which  I  am  tiying  to  nnfold. 
That  the  Ideas  of  Force  and  Matter  in  the  Divine 
Mind  are  such  as  to  banish  by  their  own  lights  innu- 
merable contradictions  and  perplexities  which  darken 
these  Ideas  in  the  human  mind,  is  to  be  supposed :  and 
thus  the  Divine  Mind  is  infinitely  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive compared  with  the  human  mind, 

16.  {GrecUion  o/McUter,) — It  may  perhaps  be  urged, 
as  an  objection  to  this  doctrine,  that  it  asserts  Matter  to 
be  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  universe,  and  thus 
involves  the  assertion  of  the  eternity  of  Matter.  But 
in  reality  the  doctrine  asserts  Matter  to  be  eternal, 
only  in  ^e  way  in  which  time  and  space  are  eternal 
Whether  we  hold  that  there  was  a  creation  before 
which  time  and  space  did  not  exists — ^with  the  poet 
who  says 

Ere  Time  and  Space  were  Time  and  Spaoe  were  not, — 

is  not  essential  to  our  present  inquiry.  Certainly  we 
cannot  conceive  such  a  state,  and  therefore  cannot 
reason  about  it  We  have  no  occasion  here  to  speak 
of  Creation,  nor  have  spoken  of  it.  What  I  have  said 
is,  that  Space  and  Time,  Force  and  Matter  are  univer* 
sal  elements,  principles,  constituents,  of  the  universe 
as  it  is — and  necessary  Ideas  of  the  human  mind  ex- 
isting in  that  universe  If  there  ever  was  a  Creation 
before  which  Matter  did  not  exist,  it  was  a  Creation 
before  which  Force  did  not  exist  And  in  the  universe 
as  it  is,  the  two  are  necessarily  co-existent  in  the  human 
thought  because  they  are  co-existent  in  the  Divine 
Thought  which  makes  the  world. 

We  apply  then  to  Force  and  Matter  the  doctrine— 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  if  any  one  please  so  to  call  it, — 
that  the  world  is  constituted  according  to  the  Ideas  <^ 
the  Divine  Mind,  and  that  the  human  mind  appre- 
hends the  inward  and  most  fundamental  relations  of 
the  universe  by  sharing  in  some  measure  of  those  same 
Ideas. 

1 7.  {Platonic  Ideas,) — ^But  do  we  go  on  with  Plato 
to  extend  this  doctrine  of  Ideas  to  all  the  oljects  and 
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aU  the  aspects  of  objects  which  constitate  the  material 
uniyersel  Do  we  say  with  Plato  that  there  is  not 
only  an  Idea  of  a  Triangle  by  conformity  to  which  a 
figore  is  a  triangle,  but  an  Idea  of  Gold,  by  conformity 
to  which  a  thing  is  gold,  and  Idea  of  a  Table,  by  con- 
formity to  which  a  thing  is  a  table? 

We  say  none  of  these  things.  We  say  nothing 
which  at  all  approaches  to  them.  We  do  not  say  that 
there  is  an  Idea  of  a  Triangle,  the  archetype  of  all 
triangles;  we  only  say  that  man  has  an  Idea  of  Space, 
which  is  an  Idea  of  a  fundamental  reality ;  and  that 
therefore  from  this  Idea  flow  real  and  universal  truths — 
about  triangles  and  other  figures.  Still  less  do  we  say 
that  we  have  an  archetypal  Idea  of  €k>ld,  or  of  a  Metal 
in  general,  or  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  objects  which 
exist  in  the  world.  Here  we  part  company  with  Plato 
altogether. 

But  have  we  any  Ideas  at  all  with  regard  to  objects 
which  we  thus  sp^k  of  as  separable  into  Kinds  9  We 
can  have  knowledge,— even  exact  and  general  know- 
ledge, that  is,  science — ^with  regard  to  such  things — 
with  regard  to  plants  and  metals — gold  and  iron.  Do  we 
possess  in  our  minds,  with  regard  to  those  objects,  any 
Ideas,  any  universal  principles,  such  as  we  possess  with 
regard  to  geometrical  figures  or  mechanical  actions? 
And  if  so,  are  those  human  Ideas  verified  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  the  Ideas  hitherto  considered  are?  and  do 
they  thus  afford  us  further  examples  of  Ideas  in  the 
human  mind  which  are  also  Ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
manifested  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe? 

1 8.  {Idea  0/ Kinds.) — ^We  answer  Tea  to  these  ques- 
ticms,  on  this  groimd: — the  objects  that  exist  in  the 
world,  plants  and  metals,  gold  and  iron,  for  example, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  objects  with  regard  to  wluch 
we  can  have  any  knowledge,  must  be  objects  of  distinct 
and  definite  thought.  Plant  must  differ  from  metal, 
gold  from  iron,  in  order  that  we  may  know  anythiDg 
at  all  about  any  of  these  objects.  The  differences  by 
which  such  objects  differ  n^  not  necessarily  be  ex- 
pressed by  definUuyns,  as  the  difference  of  a  triangle 
and  a  square  are  expressed;  but  there  must  manifestly 
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he  fixed  and  definite  dififerences,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  any  knowledge  about  them.  These  Kinds  of 
things  must  be  so  far  distinct  and  definite,  as  to  be 
objects  of  distinct  and  definite  thought.  The  Kinds  of 
natural  objects  must  differ,  and  we  must  think  of  things 
as  of  different  Kinds,  in  order  that  we  may  know  any- 
thing about  natural  objects.  Living  in  a  world  in 
which  we  exercise  our  Intellect  upon  the  natural  ob- 
jects which  surround  us,  we  must  regard  them  as 
distinct  from  each  other  in  Kind.  We  must  have  an 
Idea  of  Kinds  of  natural  objects. 

19.  The  Idea  of  a  Kind  involves  this  principle: 
That  where  the  Kind  differs  the  Properties  may  differ, 
but  so  far  as  the  Kind  is  the  same  the  Properties  con- 
templated in  framing  the  notion  of  each  Eond  are  the 
same.  Gold  cannot  have  the  distinctive  properties  of 
Iron  without  being  Iron. 

In  the  case  of  human  knowledge,  each  Kind  is 
marked  by  a  word — a  name;  and  the  doctrine  that 
the  notion  of  the  Kind  must  be  so  applied  that  this 
same  Kind  of  object  shall  have  the  same  properties, 
has  been  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  tlmt  Names 
must  be  so  applied  that  general  propositions  may  be 
l>ossible.  We  must  so  apply  the  name  of  Gold  that  we 
may  be  able  to  say,  gold  has  a  specific  gravity  of  a 
certain  amount  and  is  ductile  in  a  certain  degree. 

20.  But  this  condition  of  the  names  of  Kinds, — 
that  they  must  be  such  that  general  propositions  about 
these  Kinds  of  objects  shall  be  possible ; — is  it  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  Idea  of  Kind  1  And  if  so,  can  the 
Idea  of  Kind,  thus  implying  the  use  of  language,  and 
a  condition  depending  on  the  use  of  language,  be  an 
Idea  in  the  Divine  as  well  as  in  the  human  mind? 
Can  it  be,  in  this  respect,  like  the  Ideas  which  we 
have  already  considered,  Space  and  Time,  Force  and 
Matter? 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Ideas  which  exist  in 
the  Divine  Mind  imply,  in  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
the  need  of  language,  like  human  language.  But 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  supposing  that  they  imply 
that  which  we  take  as  the  condition  of  such  language- 
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as  we  speak  o^  namely,  distinct  thought.  There  is 
nothing  incongruous  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  regards  the  objects  which  exist  in  the 
universe  as  distinct  in  Kind:  and  that  the  Idea  of 
Kind  in  the  human  mind  agrees  with  the  Idea  of 
Kind  in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Idea  of  Properties  is  correlative  and 
coexistent  with  the  Idea  of  Kind,  so  that  the  one 
changing,  the  other  changes  also.  There  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  supposing  that  the  Divine  Mind  mani- 
fests in  the  universe  of  which  it  is  the  Cause  and 
Foundation,  these  two,  its  co-ordinate  Ideas :  and  that 
the  human  mind  sees  that  these  two  Ideas  are  co-ordi- 
nate and  coexistent,  in  virtue  of  its  participating  in 
these  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  universe  is  full 
of  things  which  man  perceives  do  and  must  differ  cor- 
respondingly in  kind  and  in  properties;  and  this  is  so, 
beoEiuse  the  Ideas  of  various  Kinds  and  various  Pro- 
perties are  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe  in  the 
Divine  Mind. 

2) .  That  the  Ideas  of  Kinds  and  Properties  as  co- 
ordinate and  interdependent,  though  common,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  the  human  and  the  Divine  Mind,  are 
immeasurably  more  luminous,  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive in  the  Divine  than  in  the  human  mind,  is 
abundantly  evident.  In  fact,  though  man  assents  to 
such  axioms  as  these, — ^that  the  Properties  of  Things 
depend  upon  their.  Kinds,  and  that  the  Kinds  of 
Things  are  determined  by  their  Properties, — ^yet  the 
nature  of  connexion  of  Elinds  and  Properties  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  man's  mind  is  all  but  wholly  dark,  and 
on  which  the  Divine  Mind  must  be  perfectly  clear. 
For  in  how  few  cases — if  indeed  in  any  one — can  we 
know  what  is  the  essence  of  any  Kind; — ^what  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  character  of 
the  Kind  and  its  Properties !  Yet  on  this  point  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Divine  Intellect,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  is  perfectly  clear.  Every  Kind  of 
thing,  every  genus  and  species  of  object,  appears  to  Him 
in  its  essential  character,  and  its  properties  follow  as 
necessary  consequences.  He  sees  the  essences  of  things 
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through  all  time  and  through  all  space;  while  we, 
slowly  and  painfully,  by  observation  and  experiment, 
which  we  cannot  idealize  or  can  ideali7ie  only  in  the 
.  most  fragmentary  manner,  make  out  a  few  of  the  pro- 
perties of  each  Kind  of  thing.  Our  Science  here  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  that  truth,  which  is  known 
to  the  Divine  Mind  but  kept  back  from  us;  but  still, 
that  we  can  know  and  do  know  anything,  arises  from 
our  taking  hold  of  that  principle,  human  as  well  as 
Divine,  that  there  are  differences  of  Kinds  of  things, 
and  corresponding  dififerences  of  their  properties. 

22.  {Idea  of  Svbstomce.) — I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  tiie  Ifleas  which,  being  thus  a  part  of  the 
foundation  of  Science  in  the  human  mind  and  of  Ex- 
istence in  the  universe,  are  shown  to  be  at  the  same 
time  Ideas  in  the  Divine  and  in  the  human  mind.  But 
there  is  one  other  of  which  the  necessary  and  universal 
application  is  so  uncontested,  that  it  may  well  serve 
further  to  exemplify  our  doctrina  In  aU  reasonings 
concerning  the  composition  and  resolution  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies,  it  is  assumed  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  anything 
which  we  can  do  to  them.  We  have  an  Idea  of  Sub- 
stanoe^  as  something  which  may  have  its  qualities 
altered  by  our  operations  upon  it,  but  cannot  have  its 
quantity  changed.  And  this  Idea  of  Substance  is  uni- 
versally verified  in  the  £Etcts  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment Indeed  it  cannot  fiul  to  be  so;  for  it  regulates 
and  determines  the  way  in  which  we  interpret  the  £eu^ 
of  observation  and  experiment.  It  authorized  the  {^- 
losopher  who  was  asked  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
smoke  to  reply,  ''Subtract  the  weight  of  the  ashes 
from  that  of  the  fuel,  and  you  have  t^e  weight  of  the 
smoke :"  for  in  virtue  of  ^t  idea  we  assume  that^  in 
combustion,  or  in  any  other  operation,  all  the  sub- 
stance which  is  subjected  to  the  operation  must  exist 
in  the  result  in  some  form  or  other.  Now  why  may 
we  reasonably  make  this  assumption,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  prescribe  laws  to  the  imiversel  Our  reply  is, 
Because  Substance  is  one  of  the  Ideas  according  to 
which  the  universe  is  constituted.  The  material  tlungs 
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vhich  make  tip  the  tmivene  are  subBtanoe  according 
to  this  Idea.  They  are  sabetance  according  to  this 
Idea  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  ihey  are  sabstanoe  ac- 
cording to  this  Idea  in  t^  human  mind,  because  the 
human  mind  has  this  Idea,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Divine  Mind.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  the  Idea  must  be  immeasurably  more  dear  and 
conqireheusive  in  the  Divine  Mind  than  in  the  human. 
The  human  Idea  of  substance  is  fiill  of  difficulty  and 
perplexily:  as  for  instance;  how  a  substance  can  as- 
sume successively  a  solid,  fluid  and  airy  form;  how  two 
substances  can  be  combined  so  as  entirely  to  penetrate 
one  another  and  have  new  qualities:  and  the  like. 
All  these  perplexities  and  difficulties  we  must  suppose 
to  vanish  in  the  Divine  Idea  of  Substance.  But  still 
there  remains  in  the  human,  as  in  the  Divine  Idea, 
the  source  and  root  of  the  universal  truth,  that  though 
substances  may  be  combined  or  separated  or  chained 
in  form  in  the  processes  of  nature  or  of  art,  no  portion 
of  substance  can  come  into  being  or  cease  to  be. 

23.  {Idea  0/ Final  Cause.) — There  is  yet  one  other 
Idea  which  I  shall  mention,  though  it  is  one  about  which 
difficulties  have  been  raised,  since  the  consideration  of 
such  difficulties  may  be  instructive :  the  Idea  of  a  pur- 
pose, or  as  it  is  often  termed,  ekFinal  OatM0,  in  organized 
bodies.  It  has  been  held,  and  rightly',  that  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Final  Oanse  of  each  part  of  animals  and 
plants  is  as  inevitable  as  the  assun^tion  of  an  efficient 
cause  of  every  event.  The  maxim,  that  in  organized 
bodies  nothing  is  in  vam^  is  as  necessarily  true  as  the 
maxim  that  nothing  happens  bf/  chance.  I  have  else- 
where* shown  fully  that  this  Idea  is  not  deduced  from 
any  special  £euH8,  but  is  assumed  as  a  law  governing  all 
&cts  in  organic  nature,  directing  the  researches  and  in- 
terpreting the  observations  of  physiologists.  I  have  also 
remarked  that  it  is  not  at  variance  with  that  other  law, 
that  plants  and  that  animals  are  constructed  upon  gene* 
ral  pLuas,  of  which  {dans,  it  may  be,  we  do  not  see  the 
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necessity,  though  we  see  how  wide  is  their  generality. 
This  Idea  of  a  purpose,— of  a  Final  Cause, — then,  thus 
supplied  by  our  minds,  is  found  to  be  applicable 
throughout  the  organic  world.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this 
Idea  that  we  conceive  animals  and  plants  as  subject  to 
disease;  for  disease  takes  place  when  the  parts  do  not 
ftdly  answer  their  purpose ;  when  they  do  not  do  what 
they  <mght  to  do.  How  is  it  then  t^t  we  thus  find 
an  Idea  which  is  supplied  by  our  own  minds,  but  which 
is  exemplified  in  every  part  of  the  organic  world?  Here 
perhaps  the  answer  wHl  be  readily  allowed.  It  is  be- 
cause this  Idea  is  an  Idea  of  the  Divine  Mind.  There 
is  a  Final  Cause  in  the  constitution  of  these  parts  of 
the  universe,  and  therefore  we  can  interpret  them  by 
means  of  the  Idea  of  Final  Cause.  We  can  see  a  pur- 
pose, because  there  is  a  purpose.  Is  it  too  presump- 
tuous to  suppose  that  we  can  thus  enter  into  the  Ends 
and  Purposes  of  the  Divine  Mindl  "We  willingly 
grant  and  declare  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that  we  can  enter  into  them  to  any  but  a  very 
small  degree.  They  doubtless  go  immeasurably  beyond 
our  mode  of  understanding  or  conceiving  them.  But  to 
a  certain  extent  we  ccm  go.  We  can  go  so  £Etr  as  to  see 
that  they  are  Ends  and  Purposes.  It  is  not  a  vain  pre- 
sumption in  us  to  suppose  that  we  know  that  the  eye 
was  made  for  seeing  and  the  ear  for  hearing.  In  this 
the  most  pious  of  men  see  nothing  impious :  the  most 
cautious  philosophers  see  nothing  rash.  And  that  we 
can  see  thus  &.r  into  the  designs  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
arises,  we  hold,  from  this : — ^Uiat  we  have  an  Idea  of 
Design  and  of  Purpose  which,  so  fistr  as  it  is  merely 
that,  IB  true;  and  so  far,  is  Design  and  Purpose  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other. 

I  am  very  fieur  from  having  exhausted  the  list  of 
Fundamental  Ideas  which  the  human  mind  possesses 
and  which  have  been  made  the  foundations  of  Sciences. 
Of  all  such  Ideas,  I  might  go  on  to  remark,  that  they 
are  of  universal  validity  and  application  in  the  regiou 
of  external  Facts.  In  all  the  cases  I  might  go  on  to 
inquire,  How  is  it  that  man's  Ideas,  developed  in  his 
internal  world,  are  found  to  coincide  universally  with 
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-the  laws  of  the  external  world?  By  -what  necessity, 
on  what  ground  does  this  happen?  And  in  all  cases 
I  should  have  had  to  reply,  that  this  happens,  and  must 
happen,  because  these  Ideas  of  the  human  mind  are 
also  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  according  to  which  the 
imiveise  is  constituted.  Man  has  these  thoughts,  and 
sees  them  verified  in  the  universe,  because  Gknl  had 
these  thoughts  and  exemplifies  them  in  the  universe. 

34.  (ZTt^man  tmm«a«ura6Zy  n7/en(>r  to  Z)ttnn«). — But 
of  all  these  Ideas,  I  should  also  have  to  remark,  that 
the  way  in  which  man  possesses  them  is  immeasurably 
obscure  and  limited  in  comparison  with  the  way  in 
which  God  must  be  supposed  to  possess  them.  These 
human  Ideas,  though  clear  and  real  as  far  as  they  go, 
in  every  case  run  into  obscuiity  and  perplexity,  from 
which  tibe  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  must  be  supposed 
to  be  free.  In  every  case,  man,  by  following  the  train 
of  thought  involved  in  each  Idea,  runs  into  confusion 
and  seeming  contradictions.  It  may  be  that  by  think- 
ing more  and  more,  and  by  more  and  more  studying 
the  universe,  he  may  remove  some  of  this  confusion 
and  solve  some  of  these  contradictiona  But  when  he 
has  done  in  this  way  all  that  he  can,  an  immeasurable 
region  of  confusion  and  contradiction  will  still  remain; 
nor  can  he  ever  hope  to  advance  very  far,  in  dispelling 
the  darkness  which  hangs  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
universe.  JTis  knowledge,  his  science,  his  Ideas,  ex- 
tend only  so  far  as  he  can  keep  his  footing  in  the 
shallow  waters  which  lie  on  the  shore  of  the  vast 
ocean  of  unfiithomable  truth. 

25.  But  further,  we  have  not,  even  so,  exhausted 
our  estimate  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  human  mind  and  the  Divine  Mind : — ^very  far  from 
it :  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
.r^on  of  truth, — ^that  about  which  we  have  Sciences 
and  Scientific  Idea&  In  that  region  alone  do  we  claim 
for  man  the  possession  of  Ideas  the  clearness  of  which 
has  in  it  something  divine.  But  how  narrow  is  the 
province  of  Science  compared  with  the  whole  domain 
of  human  thought!  We  may  enumerate  the  sciences 
itf  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which  involve 
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such  Ideas  as  I  have  mentioned.  How  many  are  thej? 
GJeometry,  Arithmetic,  Chemistrj,  Classification,  Phy- 
siology. To  these  we  might  have  added  a  few  others; 
us  the  sciences  which  deal  with  Light,  Heat,  Polari- 
ties; Geology  and  the  other  Palastiological  Sciences; 
and  there  our  enumeration  at  present  must  stop.  For 
we  can  hardly  as  yet  claim  to  have  Sciences,  in  the 
rigorous  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  about  the 
Vital  Powers  of  man,  his  Mental  Powers,  his  historical 
attributes,  as  Language,  Society,  Arts,  Law,  and  the 
like.  On  these  subjects  few  philosophers  will  pretend 
to  exhibit  to  us  Ideas  of  universal  validity,  prevailing 
through  all  the  range  of  observation.  Yet  all  these 
things  proceed  according  to  Ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind 
by  which  the  universe,  and  by  which  man,  is  consti- 
tuted. In  such  provinces  of  knowledge,  at  least,  we 
have  no  difficully  in  seeing  or  allowing  how  blind 
man  is  with  regard  to  their  fundamental  and  consti- 
tuent principles;  how  weak  his  reason;  how  limited 
his  view.  If  on  some  of  the  plainest  portions  of  pos- 
sible knowledge,  man  have  Ideas  which  may  be  r^arded 
as  coincident  to  a  certain  extent  with  those  by  which 
the  universe  is  really  constituted;  still  on  by  fiu*  the 
largest  portion  of  the  things  which  most  concern  him, 
he  has  no  knowledge  but  that  which  he  derives  from 
experience,  and  which  he  cannot  put  in  so  general  a 
form  as  to  have  any  pretensions  to  rest  it  upon  a 
foundation  of  connate  Ideas. 

36.  {Science  advances  tovoarda  the  Divine  Ideas,)—- 
But  there  is  yet  one  remark  tending  somewhat  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  I  must  make,  as  a  part  of 
the  view  which  I  wish  to  present.  Science,  in  the 
rigorous  sense  of  the  term,  involves,  we  have  said. 
Ideas  which  to  a  certain  extent  agree  with  the  Ideas 
of  the  Divine  Mind.  But  science  in  that  sense  is  pro- 
gressive; new  sciences  are  formed  and  old  sciences 
extended.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Ideas  whidi  man 
has,  and  which  agree  with  the  Ideas  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  may  receive  additions  to  their  number  from 
time  to  time.  This  may  seem  a  bold  assertion;  yet 
this  is  what,  with  due  restriction,  we  conceive  to  be 
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true.  Such  Ideas  as  we  have  spoken  of  receive  addi- 
tions, in  respect  of  their  manifestation  and  develop- 
ment, The  Ideas,  the  germ  of  them  at  least,  were  in 
the  human  mind  before;  but  hy  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific thought  thej  are  unfolded  into  deamess  and  dis- 
tinctness. That  this  takes  place  with  regard  to  scien- 
tific Ideas,  the  history  of  science  abimdantly  shows. 
The  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time  indeed,  were  clear  and 
distinct  from  the  first,  and  accordingly  the  Sciences  of 
Geometry  and  Arithmetic  have  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest times  of  man's  intellectual  history.  But  the  Ideaa 
upon  which  the  Science  of  Mechanics  depends,  having 
been  obscure  in  the  ancient  world,  are  become  clear  in 
modem  times.  The  Ideas  of  Composition  and  Iteso* 
lution  have  only  in  recent  centuries  become  so  clear 
as  to  be  the  basis  of  a  definite  science.  The  Idea  of 
Substance  indeed  was  always  assumed,  though  vaguely 
^plied  by  the  ancients;  and  the  Idea  of  a  Design  or 
End  in  vital  structures  is  at  least  as  old  as  Socrates. 
But  the  Idea  of  Polarities  was  never  put  forth  in  a 
distinct  form  till  quite  recently;  and  the  Idea  of  Suc- 
cessive Causation,  as  applied  in  Geology  and  in  the 
other  Palsetiological  Sciences,  was  never  scientifically 
applied  tUl  modern  times:  and  without  attempting 
to  prove  the  point  by  enumeration,  it  will  hardly  be 
doubted  that  many  Scientific  Ideas  are  dear  and  dis- 
tinct among  modern  men  of  science  which  were  not  so 
in  the  ancient  days. 

Now  all  such  sdentific  Ideas  are,  as  I  have  been 
urging,  points  on  which  the  human  mind  is  a  reflex  of 
the  Divine  Mind.  And  therefore  in  the  progress  of 
science,  we  obtain,  not  indeed  new  points  where  the 
human  mind  reflects  the  Divine,  but  new  points  where 
this  reflection  is  dear  and  luminous.  We  do  not  assert 
that  the  progress  of  science  can  bring  into  existence^ 
new  elements  of  truth  in  *the  human  mind,  but  it  may 
bring  them  into  view.  It  cannot  add  to  the  characters 
of  Divine  origin  in  the  human  mind,  but  it  may  add 
to  or  unfold  the  proofs  of  such  an  origin.  And  this  is 
what  we  conceive  it  does.  And  though  we  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  Ideas  which  sdence  thus  brings  into 
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view  are  the  most  important  of  man's  thoughts  in 
other  respects,  yet  they  may,  and  we  conceive  do,  sup- 
ply a  proof  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
which  proof  is  of  peculiar  cogency.  What  other  proo& 
may  be  collected  from  other  trains  of  human  thought^ 
we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

27.  (RecapitiUcUian.) — This,  then,  is  the  argument  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  the  survey  of  the  sciences  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged : — That  the  human  mind 
can  and  does  put  forth,  out  of  its  natural  stores,  duly 
unfolded,  certain  Ideas  as  the  bases  of  scientific  truths : 
These  Ideas  are  universally  and  constantly  verified  in 
the  universe:  And  the  reason  of  this  is^  that  they 
agree  with  the  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  according  to 
which  the  universe  is  constituted  and  sustained  :  The 
human  mind  has  thus  in  it  an  element  of  resemblance 
to  the  Divine  Mind :  To  a  certain  extent  it  looks 
upon  the  imiverse  as  the  Divine  Mind  does;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  it  can  see  a  portion  of  the  truth  :  And 
not  only  can  the  human  mind  thus  see  a  portion  of  the 
truth,  as  the  Divine  Mind  sees  it:  but  this  portion, 
though  at  present  immeasurably  small,  and  certain 
to  be  always  immeasurably  small  compared  with  the 
whole  extent  of  truth  which  with  greater  intellectual 
powers,  he  might  discern,  nevertheless  may  increase 
from  age  to  age. 

This  is  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery — the  Theological  Result 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery,  as  it  may,  I  think,  not 
unfitly  be  called: — That  by  every  step  in  such  dis^ 
oovery  by  which  external  &cts  assume  the  aspect  of 
necessary  consequences  of  our  Ideas,  we  obtain  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the  human  mind :  And 
though  these  steps,  however  fiir  we  may  go  in  this 
path,  can  carry  us  only  a  very  little  way  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  universe,  yet  that  such  knowledge,  so  far 
as  we  do  obtain  it,  is  Divine  in  its  kind,  and  shows 
that  the  human  mind  has  something  Divine  in  its 
nature. 

The  progress  by  which  external  &ct8  assume  the 
Inspect  of  necessary  consequences  of  our  Ideas,  we  have 
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termed  the  idealization  of  fistcts;  and  in  this  sense  we 
have  said,  that  the  progress  of  science  consists  in  the 
Idealization  of  Facts.  But  there  is  another  way  in 
which  the  operation  of  man's  mind  may  be  considered — 
an  opposite  view  of  the  identification  of  Ideas  with 
Facts;  which  we  mnst  consider,  in  order  to  complete  our 
view  of  the  bearing  of  the  progress  of  human  thought 
upon  the  nature  of  man. 
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Man's  Knowledge  of  Ood. 


I.  Tl  TAN'S  powers  and  means  of  knowledge  are  so 
i-VX  limited  and  imperfect  that  he  can  know  little 
concerning  God.  It  is  well  that  men  in  their  theo- 
logical speculations  should  recollect  that  it  is  so,  and 
should  pursue  all  such  speculations  in  a  modest  and 
humble  spirit. 

But  this  humility  and  modesty  defeat  their  own 
ends,  when  they  lead  us  to  think  that  we  can  know 
nothing  concerning  €k)d:  for  to  be  modest  and  humble 
in  dealing  with  this  subject,  implies  that  we  know  thii^ 
at  least,  that  God  is  a  proper  object  of  modest  and 
humble  thought. 

a.  Some  philosophers  have  been  led,  however,  by 
an  examination  of  man's  fiunilties  and  of  the  nature  of 
being,  to  the  conclusion  that  man  can  know  nothing 
concerning  God.  But  we  may  very  reasonably  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  We  may  ask,  How  can 
we  know  that  we  can  know  nothing)  ^  If  we  can  know 
nothing,  we  cannot  even  know  that. 

It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  begin  with  things 
that  we  reaUy  do  know,  and  to  examine  how  &r  sudi 
knowledge  can  carry  us,  respecting  God,  as  well  as 
anything  else.  This  is  the  course  which  we  have  been 
following,  and  its  results  are  veiy  fieur  from  being 
trifling  or  imimportant. 

In  thus  beginning  from  what  we  know,  we  start 
from  two  points,  on  each  of  which  we  have,  we  con- 
ceive, some  real  and  sure  knowledge : — namely,  mathe- 
matical and  physical  knowledge  of  the  universe  with- 
out us;  and  a  knowledge  of  our  own  moral  and  per- 
sonal nature  within  us. 
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3.  {From  NaJtmre  we  lea/m  aomsthmg  of  God) — ^In 
jraiBuing  the  first  line  of  thought^  we  are  led  to  reason 
thus.  The  nniverse  is  governed  by  certain  Ideas :  for 
instance,  eyeiything  which  exists  and  happens  in  the 
nniverse,  exists  and  happens  us  Sp(nce  and  Time.  Why 
is  this?  It  isy  we  conceive,  because  God  has  consti- 
tuted and  ccmstitntes  the  universe  so  that  it  may  be 
so;  that  is,  because  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  of  Time  are 
Ideas  according  to  which  Qod  has  established  and  up- 
holds the  universa 

But  we  may  proceed  further  in  this  way,  as  we  have 
already  said.  The  tuiiverse  not  only  exists  in  space 
and  time,  but  it  has  in  it  substances — ^material  sub- 
stances :  or  taking  it  collectively.  Material  Subetimce, 
Can  we  know  anything  concerning  this  substance? 
Yes :  something  we  can  know;  for  we  know  that  ma- 
terial substance  cannot  be  brought  into  being  or  anni- 
hilated by  any  natural  process.  We  have  then  an  Idea 
of  Substance  which  is  a  Law  of  the  universe.  How  is 
this! — ^We  reply,  that  it  is  because  our  Idea  of  Sub- 
stance is  an  Idea  on  which  €k)d  has  established  and 
upholds  the  imiverse. 

Qftn  we  proceed  further  still?  Can  we  discern  any 
other  Ideas  according  to  which  the  imiverse  is  consti- 
tuted) Tes:  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  we  can 
discern  several,  though  as  we  go  on  from  one  to  an- 
other they  become  gradually  fainter  in  their  light,  less 
cogent  in  their  necessity.  We  can  see  that  Force  aa 
wdl  as  Material  Substance  is  an  Idea  on  which  the 
universe  is  constituted,  and  that  Force  and  Matter  are 
a  necessary  and  universal  antithesis :  we  can  see  that 
the  Things  which  occupy  the  universe  must  be  of  defi^ 
nite  Kvnda^  in  order  that  an  intelligent  mind  may 
occupy  itself  about  them,  and  thus  that  the  Idea  of 
Kind  is  a  constitutive  Idea  of  the  universe.  We  can 
see  that  some  kinds  of  things  have  life,  and  our  Idea 
of  life  is,  that  every  part  of  a  living  tldng  is  a  means 
to  an  End;  and  thus  we  recognize  Eridy  or  Final 
Cause,  as  an  Idea  which  prevails  throughout  the  uni« 
verse,  and  we  recognize  this  Idea  as  an  Idea  according 
to  which  Qod  constitutes  and  upholds  the  universe. 
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Since  we  know  so  much  concerning  the  nniverfte, 
and  since  every  Law  of  the  universe  which  is  a  ne- 
cessary form  of  thought  about  the  universe  must 
exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  in  order  that  it  may  find 
a  place  in  our  minds,  how  can  we  say  that  we  can 
know  nothing  concerning  the  Divine  !ft6nd? 

4.  {Though  hut  LiUle!) — But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
easily  see  how  little  our  knowledge  is,  compared  with 
what  we  do  not  know.  Even  the  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge which  are  the  clearest  are  fill  of  perplexities; 
and  of  the  Laws  of  the  universe,  including  living 
as  well  as  lifeless  things,  how  small  a  portion  do  we 
know  at  all  I 

Even  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  which  are  the  clear- 
est, I  say,  are  full  of  perplexities.  Lifinite  Space  and 
an  infinite  Past,  an  infinite  Future, — ^how  helplessly 
our  reason  struggles  with  these  aspects  of  our  Ideas ! 
And  with  regard  to  Substance,  how  did  ingenerable  and 
indestructible  substance  come  into  being  )  And  with 
regard  to  Matter,  how  can  passive  Matter  be  endued 
with  living  force  ?  And  with  regard  to  Kinds,  how 
immeasurably  beyond  our  power  of  knowing  are  their 
numbers  and  their  outward  differences :  stUl  more  their 
internal  differences  and  central  essence!  And  with 
regard  to  the  Design  which  we  see  in  the  organs  of 
living  things,  though  we  can  confidently  say  we  see  it^ 
how  obscurely  is  it  shown,  and  how  much  is  our  view 
of  it  disturbed  by  other  Laws  and  Analogies  I  And 
the  Life  of  things,  the  end  to  which  such  Design  tends, 
how  full  of  impenetrable  mysteries  is  it  I  or  ratiier  how 
entirely  a  mass  of  mjrstery  into  which  our  powers  of 
knowledge  strive  in  vain  to  penetrate ! 

There  is  therefore  no  danger  that  by  following  this 
train  of  thought  we  should  elevate  our  view  of  man  too 
high,  or  bring  down  God  in  our  thoughts  to  the  like- 
ness of  man.  Even  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  Idea  of 
the  Divine  Mind  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Ideas 
of  the  human  mind,  the  very  few  Ideas  of  this  kind^ 
which  man  possesses,  compared  with  the  whole  range 
of  the  universe,  and  the  scanty  length  to  which  he  can 
follow  each,  make  his  knowledge  so  small  and  imper- 
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feci,  tliat  he  has  abundant  reason  to  be  modest  and 
humble  in  his  contemplations  concerning  the  Intelli- 
gence that  knows  all  and  constitutes  all  He  can,  as 
I  have  already  said,  wade  but  a  few  steps  into  the 
margin  of  the  boundless  and  unfathomable  ocean  of 
truth. 

5.  But  the  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  must  necessarily 
be  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  number  and  extent, 
from  the  Ideas  of  the  human  mind,  on  this  very  account^ 
that  they  are  complete  and  perfect.  The  Mind  which 
can  conceive  all  the  parts  and  laws  of  the  universe  in 
all  their  mutual  bearings,  fundamental  reasons,  and 
remote  consequences,  must  be  different  in  kind,  as 
well  as  in  extent,  from  the  mind  which  can  only  trace  a 
few  of  these  parts,  and  see  these  laws  in  a  few  of  their 
aspects,  and  cannot  soimd  the  whole  depth  of  any  of 
them*  The  Divine  Mind  differs  from  the  human,  in 
the  way  in  which  we  must  needs  suppose  what  is  Di- 
vine to  differ  from  what  is  human. 

6.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  Divine  Mind 
differs  from  the  human  as  the  Infinite  from  the  finite. 
And  this  has  been  given  as  a  reason  why  we  cannot 
know  anything  concerning  God;  for  we  cannot,  it  is 
said,  know  anything  concerning  the  Infinite.  Our 
conception  of  the  Infinite  being  merely  negative,  (the 
n^ation  of  a  limit,)  makes  all  knowledge  about  it  im- 
possible. But  this  is  not  truly  said.  Our  conception 
of  the  Infinite  is  not  merely  negative.  As  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  our  conception  of  the  Infinite  is 
positive  in  this  way : — that  in  order  to  form  this  con- 
ception, we  begin  to  follow  a  given  Idea  in  a  given 
direction;  and  then,  having  thus  begun,  we  suppose 
that  the  progress  of  thought  goes  on  in  that  direction 
without  limit  To  arrive  at  our  Idea  of  infinite  space, 
for  example,  we  must  determine  what  kind  of  space 
we  mean, — ^line,  area  or  solid;  and  from  what  origin 
we  begin:  and  infinite  space  has  different  attributes 
as  we  take  different  beginnings  in  this  way. 

And  so  with  regard  to  the  kinds  of  ind^ty  (for 
there  are  many)  which  belong  to  the  Divine  Mind. 
We  have  a  few  Ideas  which  represent  the  Laws  of  the 
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tmirerse : — as  Space,  Time,  Sabstance,  Force,  Matter, 
Kind,  End;  of  such  Ideas  the  Divine  Mind  may  have 
an  infinite  number.  These  Ideas  in  the  human  mind 
are  limited  in  depth  and  clearness :  in  the  Divine  Mind 
they  must  be  infinitely  clearer  than  the  clearest  human 
Intuition;  infinitely  more  profound  than  the  profound- 
est  human  thought  And  in  this  way,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  other  ways  also,  the  Divine  Mind  infinitely 
transcends  the  human  mind  when  most  fully  instructed 
and  unfolded. 

In  this  way  and  in  other  wa3rs  also,  I  say.  For  wei 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  human  mind  only  as  con- 
templating the  external  world; — as  discerning,  to  a  cer* 
tain  small  extent,  the  laws  of  the  universe.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  world  of  things  without :  we  must  now 
speak  of  the  world  within  us ;— of  the  world  of  our 
thoughts,  our  being,  our  moral  and  personal  being. 

7.  {From  cursives  toe  ham  aamethmg  concerning 
God.)— We  must  speak  of  this :  for  this  is,  as  I  have 
said,  another  starting  point  and  another  line  in  which 
we  may  proceed  from  what  we  know,  and  see  how  fer 
our  knowledge  carries  us,  and  how  &r  it  teaches  us 
anything  concerning  God. 

Lookmg  at  ourselves,  we  perceive  that  we  have  to 
act,  as  well  as  to  contemplate:  we  are  practical  aa 
well  as  speculative  beings.  And  tracing  the  naturef 
and  conditions  of  our  actions,  in  the  depths  of  our 
thought  we  find  that  there  is  in  the  aspect  of  actions 
a  supreme  and  inevitable  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong.  We  cannot  help  judging  of  our  actions  aa 
right  and  wrong.  We  ac^owledge  that  there  must 
be  such  a  judgment  appropriate  to  them.  We  have 
these  Ideas  of  ru/A^  and  wrong  as  attributes  of  actions ; 
and  thus  we  are  moral  beings. 

8.  And  again :  the  actions  are  o^r  actions.  Ws 
act  in  this  way  or  that.  And  tpe  are  not  mere  MngSf 
which  move  and  change  as  they  are  toted  on,  but  which 
do  not  themselves  act,  as  man  acta,  I  am  uot  a  Thing 
but  a  Person;  and  the  men  with  whom  I  act,  who  act 
with  me — act  in  various  ways  towards  me,  well  or  ill 
•r^-are  also  persons.    Man  is  a  personal  being. 
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The  Ideas  of  right  and  wrong — ^the  moral  Ideas  of 
man — are  then  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  tmiyerse  to 
which  man  belongs.  Coxdd  thej  be  this,  if  they  were 
not  also  a  part  of  the  nature  of  that  Divine  Mind 
whidi  constitutes  the  universe  1 — It  would  deem  not : 
the  Moral  Law  of  the  universe  must  be  a  Law  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  Law  felt  and 
discerned  bj  man. 

9.  (Objection  (m8U)ered,)—'BTit,  it  maj  be  objected, 
the  Moral  Law  of  the  universe  is  a  Law  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  Laws  of  the  universe  of  which  we  spoke 
before— the  mathematical  and  physical  laws  of  the 
universe.  Those  were  laws  according  to  which  things 
are,  and  events  occur:  but  Moral  Laws  are  Laws  ac- 
cording to  which  men  ought  to  act,  and  according  to 
which  actions  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  difference,  so 
that  we  cannot  reason  from  the  human  to  the  Divine 
Mind  in  the  same  manner  in  this  case  as  in  the  other. 

True :  we  cannot  reason  in  the  same  mmmer.  But 
we  can  reason  still  more  confidently.  For  the  Law 
directing  what  ought  to  he  \b  the  Supreme  Law,  and 
the  mind  which  constitutes  the  Supreme  Law  is  the 
Supreme  Mind,  that  is,  the  Divine  Mind. 

10.  That  the  Moral  Law  is  not  verified  among  men 
in  &ct,  is  not  a  ground  for  doubting  that  it  is  a  Law 
of  the  Divine  Mmd ;  but  it  is  a  ground  for  inquiring 
what  consequences  the  Divine  Mind  has  annexed  to 
the  violation  of  the  Law;  and  in  what  manner  the 
supremacy  of  the  Law  will  be  established  in  the  total 
course  of  the  history  of  the  universe,  including,  it  may 
be,  the  history  of  other  worlds  than  that  in  which  we 
BOW  live. 

Considering  how  dimly  and  imperfectly  we  see  what 
consequences  the  Divine  Governor  has  annexed  to  the 
violation  of  the  Moral  Law,  He  who  sees  all  these 
consequences  and  has  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  EUs  Law  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  elevated  above  man 
in  wisdom ; — more  even  in  virtue  of  this  aspect  of  His 
nature,  than  in  virtue  of  that  which  is  derived  from 
-the  contemplation  of  the  universe.  * 
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1 1.  Man  is  a  person;  and  his  personalitj  is  his  high- 
est attribute,  or  at  least,  that  which  makes  all  his  highest 
attributes  possible  And  the  highest  attribute  which 
belongs  to  the  finite  minds  which  exist  in  the  universe 
must  exist  also  in  the  Infinite  Mind  which  constitutes 
the  universe  as  it  is.  The  Divine  Mind  must  reside 
in  a  Divine  Person,  And  as  man,  by  his  personality, 
acts  in  obedience  to  or  in  transgression  of  a  moral 
law,  so  God,  by  His  Personality,  acts  in  establishing 
the  Law  and  in  securing  its  supremacy  in  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  world. 

12.  (Greaiion,) — Acknowledging  a  Divine  Mind 
which  is  the  foundation  and  support  of  the  world  as  it 
is,  constituting  and  upholding  its  laws,  it  may  be  asked. 
Does  this  view  point  to  a  beginning  of  the  world? 
Was  there  a  time  when  the  Divine  Mind  called  into 
being  the  world,  before  non-existent?  Was  there  a 
Creation  of  the  world? 

I  do  not  think  that  an  answer  to  this  question, 
given  either  way,  affects  the  argimient  which  I  have 
been  urging.  The  Laws  of  the  Universe  discoverable 
by  the  human  mind,  are  the  Laws  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  time  when  these 
Laws  first  came  into  operation,  or  first  produced  the 
world  which  we  see.  The  argument  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Mind  is  the  same,  whether  or 
not  we  suppose  a  Creation. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  every  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Universe  does  seem  to  point  to  a  beginnings 
Every  part  of  the  world  has  been,  so  &kr  as  we  can 
see,  formed  by  natural  causes  out  of  something  differ- 
ent from  what  it  now  is.  The  Earth,  with  its  lands 
and  seas,  teeming  with  innumerable  forms  of  living 
things,  has  been  produced  from  an  eai*th  formed  of 
other  lands  and  seas,  occupied  with  quite  different 
forms  of  life :  and  if  we  go  fieur  enough  back,  from  au 
earth  in  which  there  was  no  life.  The  stars  which  wq 
CdHJixed  move  and  change;  the  nebula  in  their  shape 
show  that  they  too  are  moving  and  changing.  The 
Jlarth  was,  some  at  least  hold,  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  a  nebula.     The  history  of  man,  as  we^ 
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as  of  others  of  its  inhabitants,  points  to  a  beginning. 
Languages,  Arts,  €k)yemnients,  Histories,  all  seem  to 
have  begun  from  a  starting-point,  however  remote. 
Indeed  not  only  a  beginning,  but  a  beginning  at  no 
remote  period,  appears  to  be  indicated  by  most  of  the 
sciences  which  carry  us  backwards  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

But  we  must  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though 
all  such  lines  of  research  point  towards  a  beginning, 
none  of  them  can  be  followed  upto^  beginning.  All 
the  lines  converge,  but  all  melt  away  before  they  reach 
the  point  of  convergence.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said*, 
in  no  science  has  man  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  begin- 
ning which  is  homogeneous  with  the  known  course  of 
events,  though  we  can  often  go  very  hx  back,  and 
limit  the  h3rpotheses  respecting  the  origin.  We  have, 
in  the  impossibility  of  thus  coming  to  any  conclusion 
by  natural  reason  on  the  subject  of  creation,  another 
evidence  of  the  infinitely  limited  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  when  compared  with  the  Creative  or  Constitu- 
tive Divine  Mind. 

13.  {Ertd  of  the  World.) — But  if  our  natural  reason, 
aided  by  all  that  science  can  teach,  can  tell  us  nothing 
respecting  the  origin  and  beginning  of  this  world,  still 
less  can  reason  tell  us  anything  with  regard  to  the 
£nd  of  this  world.  On  this  subject,  &e  natural 
sciences  are  even  more  barren  of  instruction  than  on 
the  subject  of  Creation.  Yet  we  may  say  that  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  its  conformity  to  a 
Collection  of  eternal  and  immutable  Ideas  as  its  ele- 
ments, are  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
Beginning  of  the  present  course  of  the  world,  so  nei- 
ther are  they  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  an 
End.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  at  aJl  impossible  that 
physical  inquiries  should  present  the  prospect  of  an 
End,  even  more  clearly  than  they  afford  the  retrospect 
of  a  Beginning.  I^  for  instance,  it  should  be  found 
that  the  planets  move  in  a  resisting  medium  which 
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constantly  retards  their  yelodtyy  «nd  must  finally 
make  them  ML  in  upon  the  central  snn,  there  irould 
be  an  end  of  the  earth  as  to  its  present  state.  We  can- 
not therefore,  on  the  groimds  of  Scienoe,  deny  either  a 
Beginning  or  an  £nd  of  the  present  world. 

1 4.  ^t  here  another  order  of  considerations  comes 
into  play,  namely,  those  derived  from  moral  and  theo- 
logical yiews  of  the  world.  On  these  we  most,  in  con- 
clusion, say  a  few  words. 

It  is  very  plain  that  these  considerations  may  lead 
us  to  believe  in  a  view  of  the  Beginning,  Middle,  and 
End  of  the  history  of  the  world,  very  different  from 
itnything  which  the  mere  physioal  and  natural  sciences 
can  disclose  to  us.  And  these  expressions  to  which  I 
have  been  led,  the  Begmningy  the  Middle^  and  the 
End  of  the  world's  history  according  to  tiieological 
views,  are  full  of  suggestions  of  the  highest  interest 
But  the  interest  which  belongs  to  these  suggestions  is 
of  a  solemn  and  peculiar  kind;  and  the  considerations 
to  which  such  suggestions  point  are  better,  I  think, 
kept  apart  from  such  speculations  as  those  with  which 
I  have  been  concerned  in  the  present  volume. 
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Analogies  of  Phtsigal  Ain)  Eeligious  Philosopht. 


I.  A  NT  assertion  of  analogy  between  physical  and 
jLjL  religions  plulosophy  will  very  properly  be 
looked  npon  with  great  jealousy  as  likely  to  be  forced 
and  delusive;  and  it  is  only  in  its  most  general  aspects 
that  a  sound  philosophy  on  the  two  suJ^ects  can  offer 
any  points  of  resemblance.  But  in  some  of  its  general 
conditions  the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  one  field  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  other  may  offer  certain  analo- 
gies, as  well  as  differences,  which  it  may  be  instructive 
to  notice;  and  to  some  such  aspects  of  our  philosophy 
I  shall  venture  to  refer. 

For  the  physical  sciences — the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion and  speculation — ^the  progress  of  our  exact  and 
scientific  knowledge,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  con- 
sists  in  reducing  the  objects  and  events  of  the  universe 
to  a  conformity  with  Ideas  which  we  have  in  our  own 
minds : — ^the  Ideas^  for  instance,  of  Space,  Force,  Sub- 
stance, and  the  like.  In  this  sense,  the  intellectual 
progress  of  men  consists  in  the  Idealisation  of  Facts. 

2.  In  moral  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
man  has  not  merely  to  observe  and  speculate,  but  also 
to  act; — where  he  does  not  passively  leave  the  hcta 
and  events  of  the  world  such  as  they  are,  but  tries 
actively  to  alter  them  and  to  improve  the  existing 
state  of  things,  his  progress  consists  in  doing  this.  He 
makes  a  moral  advance  when  he  succeeds  in  doing 
'what  he  thus  attempts : — ^when  he  really  improves  the 
state  of  things  with  which  he  has  to  do  by  removing 
evil  and  producing  good: — ^when  he  makes  the  state 
of  things,  namely,  the  relations  between  him  and  other 
persons,  his  acts  and  their  acts,  conform  more  and 
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more  to  Ideas  which  he  has  in  his  own  mind: — 
namely,  to  the  Ideas  of  Justice,  Benevolence,  and  the 
like.  His  moral  progress  thus  consists  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  Ideas. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to.  the  Aphorism,  as  we  may 
call  it,  that  MwrCs  InteUecttud  Progress  consists  in  the 
Idealizatum  of  Facts  ^  cmd  his  Moral  Progress  consists 
in  the  Realization  of  Ideas, 

3.  But  further,  though  that  progress  of  science 
which  consists  in  the  idealization  of  facts  may  be 
carried  through  seyeral  stages,  and  indeed,  in  the  his« 
tory  of  science,  has  been  carried  through  many  stages, 
yet  it  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  progress  exceedingly 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  when  compared  with  die 
completeness  to  which  its  nature  points.  Only  a  few 
sciences  have  made  much  progress;  none  are  com- 
plete; most  have  advanced  only  a  step  or  two.  In 
none  have  we  reduced  all  the  Facts  to  Ideas.  In 
all  or  almost  all  the  unreduced  Facts  are  £a.r  more 
numerous  and  extensive  than  those  which  have  been 
reduced.  The  general  mass  of  the  ^ts  of  the  uni- 
verse are  mere  ^cts^  unsubdued  to  the  rule  of  science. 
The  Facts  are  not  Idealized.  The  intellectual  pro- 
gress is  miserably  scanty  and  imperfect,  and  would  be 
so,  even  if  it  were  carried  much  further  than  it  is 
carried.  How  can  we  hope  that  it  will  ever  approach 
to  completeness  ? 

4.  And  in  like  manner,  the  moral  progress  of  man 
is  still  more  miserably  scanty  and  incomplete.  In 
how  small  a  degree  has  he  in  this  sense  realized  his 
Ideas  1  In  how  small  a  degree  has  he  carried  into 
real  effect,  and  embodied  in  the  relations  of  society,  in 
his  own  acts  and  in  those  of  others  with  whom  he  is 
concerned,  the  Ideas  of  Justice  and  Benevolence  and 
the  like  1  How  far  from  a  complete  realization  of  such 
moral  Ideas  are  the  acts  of  the  best  men,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  best  forms  of  society !  How  far  from  per- 
fection in  these  respects  is  manl  and  how  certain  it 
is  that  he  will  always  be  very  fer  from  perfection! 
Far  below  even  such  perfection  as  he  can  conceive,  ho 
will  always  be  in  his  acts  and  feelings     The  moral 
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progress  of  man,  of  each  man,  and  of  each  society,  is, 
as  I  have  said,  miserably  scanty  and  incomplete;  and 
when  r^arded  as  the  realization  of  his  moral  Ideas, 
its  scantiness  and  incompleteness  become  still  more 
manifest  than  before. 

Hence  we  are  led  to  another  Aphorism:  —  that 
man*  8  progress  in  the  realization  of  Moral  Ideas,  and 
his  progress  in  the  Scientific  idealization  of  Facts,  are, 
cmd  always  will  he,  exceedingly/  scanty/  amd  incomplete, 
.  5.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  Ideas,  both  phy-* 
sical  and  moral,  in  which  this  scantiness  and  incom- 
pleteness vanish.  In  the  Diidne  Mind,  all  the  phy- 
sical Ideas  are  entertained  with  complete  fulness  and 
luminousness;  and  it  is  because  they  are  so  enter- 
tained in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  it  is  because  the  uni- 
verse is  constituted  and  framed  upon  them,  that  we 
find  them  verified  in  every  part  of  the  universe,  when- 
ever we  make  our  observation  of  facts  and  deduce 
their  laws. 

In  like  manner  the  Moral  Ideas  exist  in  the  Divine 
Mind  in  complete  fulness  and  luminousness;  and  we 
are  naturally  led  to  believe  and  expect  that  they  must 
be  exemplified  in  the  moral  universe,  as  completely 
and  universally  as  the  physical  laws  are  exemplified  in 
the  physical  universe.  Is  this  so?  or  under  what  con- 
ditions can  we  conceive  this  to  be? 

6.  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  consider 
how  h,T  the  moral,  still  more  even  than  the  physical 
Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind,  are  elevated  above  our 
human  Ideas;  but  yet  not  so  &tr  as  to  have  no  resem- 
blance to  our  corres^^onding  human  Ideas;  for  if  this 
were  so,  we  could  not  reason  about  them  at  all. 

In  speaking  of  man's  moral  Ideas,  Benevolence, 
Justice,  and  the  like,  we  speak  of  them  as  l>elonging 
to  man's  Soul,  rather  than  to  his  Mind,  which  we  have 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  seat  of  his  physical  Ideas. 
A  distinction  is  thus  often  made  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  moral  faculties  of  man;  but  on  this 
distinction  we  here  lay  no  stress.  We  may  speak  of 
man's  Mind  and  Soul,  meaning  that  part  of  his  being 
in  which  are  all  his  Ideas,  intellectual  and  moral. 

cc  2 
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And  now  let  ns  consider  the  question  irhich  liaa 
just  been  asked: — ^how  we  can  conceive  the  Divine 
Benevolence  and  Justice  to  be  completely  and  univer- 
sally realized  in  the  moral  worlds  as  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,  &c  are  in  the  physical  world? 

7.  Our  Ideas  of  Benevolence,  Justice,  and  of  other 
Virtues,  may  be  elevated  above  their  original  narrow- 
ness,  and  purified  from  their  original  coarseness,  by  moral 
culture;  as  our  Ideas  of  Force  and  Matter,  of  Sub- 
stance and  Elements,  and  the  like,  may  be  made  clear 
and  convincing  by  philosophical  and  scientific  culture. 
This  appears,  in  some  degree,  in  the  history  of  moral 
terms,  as  the  progress  of  clearness  and  efficacy  in  the 
Idea  of  the  material  sciences  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  terms  belonging  to  such  sciences.  Thus  among 
the  Komans,  while  they  confined  their  kindly  affections 
within  their  own  class,  a  stranger  was  universally  an 
enemy;  peregrinua  was  synonymous  with  hostis.  But 
at  a  later  period,  they  regarded  all  men  as  having  a 
claim  on  their  kindness;  and  he  who  felt  and  acted  on 
this  claim  was  called  humane.  This  meaning  of  the 
word  humanity  shows  the  progress  (in  their  Ideas  at 
least)  of  the  virtue  which  the  word  humanity  desig- 
natea 

8.  And  as  man  can  thus  rise  to  a  point  of  view 
where  he  sees  that  man  is  to  be  loved  as  man,  so  the 
humane  and  loving  man  inevitably  assumes  that  Crod 
loves  all  men;  and  thus  assumes  that  there  is,  or  may 
be,  a  love  of  man  in  man's  heart,  which  represents  and 
resembles  in  kind,  however  remote  in  degree,  the  love 
of  God  to  man. 

But  as  in  man's  love  of  man  there  are  very  widely 
different  stages,  rising  from  the  narrow  love  of  a  savage 
to  his  family  or  his  tribe,  to  the  widest  and  warmest 
feelings  of  the  most  enlightened  and  loving  universal 
philanthropist; — so  must  we  suppose  that  there  are 
stages  immeasurably  wider  by  which  God's  love  of 
man  is  more  comprehensive  and  more  tender  than  any 
love  of  man  for  man.  The  religious  philosopher  will 
fully  assent  to  the  expressions  of  this  conviction  de- 
livered by  pious  men  in  all  ages,   '*  The  eternal  God  is 
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thy  refuge,  and  beneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  arms." 
''When  my  &tther  and  my  mother  forsake  me  the  Lord 
taketh  me  up,"  is  the  expression  of  Divine  Love,  con- 
sistent with  philosophy  as  well  as  with  revelation.  But 
as  the  Divine  Love  is  more  comprehensive  and  enduring 
than  any  human  love,  so  is  it  in  an  immeasurably  greater 
d^ree,  more  enlightened.  It  is  not  a  love  that  seeks 
merely  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  its  object;  that 
even  an  enlightened  human  love  does  not  do.  It  seeks 
the  good  of  its  objects;  and  such  a  good  as  is  the  great- 
est good,  to  an  Intelligence  which  can  embrace  all 
cases,  causes,  and  contingencies.  To  our  limited  un- 
derstanding, evil  seems  often  to  be  inflicted,  and  the 
good  of  a  part  seems  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  an- 
other part.  Chir  attempts  to  conceive  a  Supreme  and 
complete  Good  provided  for  all  the  creatures  which 
exist  in  the  universe,  baffle  and  perplex  us,  even  more 
than  our  attempts  to  conceive  infinite  space,  infinite 
time,  and  an  infinite  chain  of  causation.  But  as  the 
most  careful  attention  which  we  can  give  to  the  Ideas 
of  Space,  Time,  and  Causation  convinces  us  that  these 
Ideas  are  perfectly  clear  and  complete  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  that  our  perplexity  and  confusion  on  these 
subjects  arise  only  fi?om  the  vast  distance  between  the 
Divine  Mind  and  our  human  mind,  so  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  the  same  to  be  the  source  of  the  confusion 
which  we  experience  when  we  attempt  to  determine 
what  most  conduces  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures; and  when,  urged  by  love  to  them,  we  endeavour 
to  promote  this  good.  We  can  do  little  of  what  Infi- 
nite Love  would  do,  yet  are  we  not  thereby  dispensed 
from  seeking  in  some  degree  to  imitate  the  working  of 
Divine  Love.  We  can  see  but  little  of  what  Infinite 
Intelligence  sees,  and  this  shoidd  be  one  source  of  con- 
fidence and  comfort,  when  we  stumble  upon  perplexi- 
ties produced  by  the  seeming  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  world. 

9.  But  when  we  ask  the  questions  which  have  already 
been  stated ;  Whether  this  Infinite  Divine  Love  is  real- 
ized in  the  world,  and  if  so.  How :  I  conceive  that  we 
are  irresistibly  impelled  to  reply  to  the  former  question, 
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that  it  is :  and  we  then  turn  to  the  latter.  We  are  led 
to  assume  that  there  is  in  Qod  an  Infinite  Love  of 
man,  a  creature  in  a  certain  degree  of  a  Divine  nature. 
We  must,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  assume  that  the 
Love  of  God  to  man,  necessarily  is,  in  the  end,  and  on 
the  whole,  completely  and  fully  realized  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  what  is  the  complete  history  of  the 
world  ?  Is  it  that  which  consists  in  the  lives  of  men  such 
as  we  see  them  between  their  birth  and  their  death  1  If 
the  minds  or  souls  of  men  are  alive  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  that  future  life,  as  well  as  this  present  life, 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  world; — to  that  provi- 
dential history,  of  which  the  totality,  as  we  have  said, 
must  be  governed  by  Infinite  Divine  Lova  And  in 
addition  to  all  other  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men  do  thus  survive  their  present 
life,  is  this : — ^that  we  thus  can  conceive,  what  other- 
wise it  is  difiicult  or  impossible  to  conceive,  the  opera- 
tion of  Infinite  Love  in  the  whole  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  If  there  be  a  Future  State  in  which  men's 
souls  are  still  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
Divine  (Jovemor  of  the  world,  all  that  is  here  wanting 
to  complete  the  scheme  of  a  perfect  government  of 
Intelligent  Love  may  thus  be  applied:  fdl  seeming  and 
partial  evil  may  be  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  an 
ultimate  and  universal  good. 

lo.  The  Idea  of  Justice  as  belonging  to  God  sug- 
gests to  us  some  of  the  same  kind  of  reflexions  as 
those  which  we  have  made  respecting  the  Divine  Love. 
We  believe  God  to  be  just:  otherwise,  as  has  been 
said,  He  would  not  be  God.  And  as  we  thus,  from 
the  nature  of  our  minds  and  souls,  believe  God  to  be 
just,  we  must,  in  this  beliei^  understand  Justice  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  which  we  have  of  Justice ;  that  is, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  the  Idea  of  Justice,  as 
exemplified  in  human  actions  and  feelinga  It  would 
be  absurd  to  combine  the  two  propositions,  that  we 
necessarily  believe  that  God  is  just,  and  that  by  Jtist^ 
we  mean  something  entirely  different  from  the  com-^ 
mon  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  though  the  Divine  Idea  of  Justice  must  neoean 
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"barily,  in  some  measure,  coincide  with  our  Idea  of 
Justice,  we  must  believe  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  that 
the  Divine  Idea  is  immeasurably  more  profound,  com- 
prehensive, and  clear,  than  the  human  Idea.  Even 
the  human  Idea  of  Justice  is  susceptible  of  many  and 
large  progressive  steps,  in  the  way  of  clearness,  con- 
sistency, and  comprehensiveness.  In  the  moral  histoiy* 
of  man  this  Idea  advances  from  the  hard  rigour  of  in- 
flexible written  Law  to  the  equitable  estimation  of  the 
real  circumstances  of  each  case;  it  advances  also  from 
the  narrow  Law  of  a  single  community  to  a  larger  Law, 
which  includes  and  solves  the  conflicts  of  all  such 
Laws.  Further,  the  administration  of  human  Law  is 
alwajTS  imperfect,  often  erroneous,  in  consequence  of 
man*8  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  each  case, 
and  still  more,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  designs  and 
feelings  of  the  actors.  If  the  Judge  could  see  into  the 
heart  of  the  person  accused,  and  could  himself  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  judicial  wisdom,  he  might  exem- 
plify the  Idea  of  Justice  in  a  fiEtr  higher  degree  than 
has  ever  yet  been  done. 

I  [.  But  all  such  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
human  Justice  must  still  be  supposed  to  stop  immea- 
surably short  of  the  Divine  Justice,  which  must  in- 
clude a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  men*s  actions,  and  all 
men's  hearts  and  thoughts;  and  a  universal  application 
of  the  wisest  and  most  comprehensive  Laws.  And  the 
diflerence  of  the  Divine  and  of  the  human  Idea  of 
Justice  may,  like  the  differences  of  other  Divine  and 
human  Ideas,  include  the  solution  of  all  the  perplexi- 
ties in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved  when  we 
would  trace  the  Idea  to  all  its  consequences.  The  Di- 
vine Idea  is  immeasurably  elevated  above  the  human 
Idea;  in  the  Divine  Idea  all  inconsistency,  defect,  and 
incompleteness  vanish,  and  Justice  includes  in  its  ad- 
ministration every  man,  without  any  admixture  of  in- 
justice. This  is  what  we  must  conceive  of  the  Divine 
administration,  since  God  is  perfectly  just, 

12.  But  here,  as  before,  we  have  another  conclu- 
rion  suggested  to  us.  We  are,  by  the  considerations 
just  now  spoken  o^  led  to  believe  that>  in  the  Divine 
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administration  of  the  world  is  an  administration  of 
perfect  Justice; — ^that  is^  snch  is  the  Diyine  Adminis* 
tration  in  the  end  and  on  the  whole,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  whole  of  the  providential  history  of  the 
world.  But  the  course  of  the  world,  taking  into  ac- 
count only  what  happens  to  man  in  this  present  Hfe, 
is  not,  we  may  vulture  to  say,  a  complete  and  entire 
administration  of  justice.  It  often  happens  that  in- 
justice is  successful  and  triumphant,  eyen  in  the  end, 
so  £fir  as  the  end  is  seen  here.  It  happens  that  wrong 
is  done,  and  is  not  remedied  or  punished.  It  happens 
that  blameless  and  yii*tuous  m^i  are  subjected  to  pain, 
grie^  violence,  and  oppression,  and  are  not  protected, 
extricated,  or  avenged.  In  ihe  afiairs  of  this  world, 
the  prevalence  of  injustice  and  wrong-doing  is  so  ap- 
parent, as  to  be  a  commcoi  subject  of  complaint :  and 
though  the  complaint  may  be  exaggerated,  and  though 
a  calm  and  comprehensive  view  may  oflen  discern  com- 
pensating and  r^nedial  influences  which  are  not  visible 
at  first  sight,  still  we  cannot  regard  the  lot  of  happiness 
or  misery  -wdiich  fiJls  to  each  man  in  this  world  and 
this  life  as  apportioned  according  to  a  scheme  of  per- 
fect and  universal  justice,  such  as  in  our  thoughts  we 
cannot  but  require  the  Divine  administration  to  be. 

13.  Here  then  we  are  again  led  to  the  same  con- 
viction by  regarding  the  Divine  administration  of  the 
world  as  the  realization  of  the  Divine  Justice,  to  which 
we  were  before  led  by  regarding  it  as  the  realization 
of  the  Divine  Love.  Since  the  Idea  is  not  fully  or 
completely  realized  in  man's  life  in  this  present  world, 
this  present  world  cannot  be  the  whole  of  the  Divine 
Administration.  To  complete  the  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  Justice,  as  an  element  of  the  Divine  Adminis- 
tration, there  must  be  a  life  of  man  after  his  life  in 
this  present  world.  If  man's  mind  and  soul,  the  part 
of  him  which  is  susceptible  of  happiness  and  miseiy, 
survive  this  present  life,  and  be  still  subject  to  the 
Divine  Administration,  the  Idea  of  Divine  Justice 
may  still  be  completely  realized,  notwithstanding  all 
that  here  looks  like  injustice  or  defective  justice ;  and 
it  belongs  to  the  Idea  of  Justice  to  remedy  and  corn- 
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peDJsate^  not  to  prevent  yrrang.  And  thus  by  this 
supposition  of  a  Future  State  of  man's  existence,  we 
are  enabled  to  conceive  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  Di« 
vine  Government  of  the  universe,  all  seeming  injustice 
and  wrong  may  be  finally  corrected  and  rectified,  in  an 
ultimate  and  tmiversal  establishment  of  a  reign  of  per- 
fect Righteousness. 

14.  Admitting  the  view  thus  presented,  we  may 
again  discern  a  remarkable  analogy  between  what  we 
have  called  our  phf/sical  Ideas  (those  of  Space,  Time^ 
Cause,  Substance,  and  the  like),  and  our  moral  Ideas, 
(those  of  Benevolence,  Justice,  <&c.)  In  both  classes  we 
must  suppose  that  our  human  Ideas  represent,  though 
very  incompletely  and  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
the  Divine  Ideas.  Even  our  physical  Ideas,  when  pur- 
sued to  their  consequences,  are  involved  in  a  perplexity 
and  confusion  from  which  the  Divine  Ideas  are  free. 
Our  Ideas  of  Benevolence  and  Justice  are  still  more 
full  of  imperfections  and  inconsistency,  when,  we  would 
frame  them  into  a  complete  scheme,  and  yet  from  such 
imperfections  and  inconsistency  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Divine  Benevolence  and  Justice  are  exempt.  Our 
physical  Ideas  we  find  in  every  case  exactly  exempli- 
fied and  realized  in  the  universe,  and  we  account  for 
this  by  considering  that  they  are  the  Divine  Ideas,  on 
which  the  universe  is  constituted.  Our  moral  Ideas, 
the  Ideas  of  Benevolence  and  Justice  in  particular, 
must  also  be  realized  in  the  universe,  as  a  scheme  of 
Divine  €k>vemment.  But  they  are  not  realized  in 
the  world  as  constituted  of  man  living  this  present 
life.  The  Divine  Scheme  of  the  world,  therefore^  ex- 
tends beyond  this  present  life  of  man.  If  we  could 
include  in  our  survey  the  friture  life  as  well  as  the 
present  life  of  man,  and  the  future  course  of  the  Di- 
vine Government,  we  should  have  a  scheme  of  the 
Moral  Government  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  Ideas 
of  Perfect  Benevolence  and  Perfect  Justice  are  as  com- 
pletely and  universally  exemplified  and  realized,  as  the 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  Cause,  Substance,  and  the  like, 
are  in  the  physical  universe. 
.    15.     There  is  one  other  remark  bearing  upon  this 
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analogy,  which  seems  to  deserve  our  attention.  As  I 
have  said  in  the  last  chapter,  the  scheme  of  the  world, 
e&  governed  by  our  physical  Ideas,  seems  to  point  to 
a  Beginning  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  present 
coarse  of  the  world  :  and  if  we  suppose  a  Be^nning, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  an  End.  But  if  our 
physical  Ideas  point  to  a  Beginning  and  suggest  an 
End,  do  our  Ideas  of  Divine  Benevolence  and  Justice 
in  any  way  lend  themselves  to  this  suggestion  1  — 
Perhaps  we  might  venture  to  say  that  in  some  d^ree 
they  do,  even  to  the  eye  of  a  mere  philosophical  reason. 
Perhaps  our  reason  alone  might  suggest  that  there 
is  a  progression  in  the  human  race,  in  various  moral 
attributes — ^in  art,  in  civilization,  and  even  in  humanity 
and  in  justice,  which  implies  a  beginning.  And  that 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  Idea 
of  the  Divine  Government  in  the  supposition  that  the 
history  of  this  world  has  a  B^inning,  a  Middle  and 
an  End. 

1 6.  If  therefore  there  should  be  conveyed  to  us 
by  some  channel  especially  appropriated  to  the  com- 
munication and  development  of  moral  and  religious 
Ideas,  the  knowledge  that  the  world,  as  a  scheme  of 
Divine  Government,  has  a  Beginning,  a  Middle,  and 
an  Endy  of  a  Kind,  or  at  leasts  invested  with  cir- 
cumstances quite  different  from  any  which  our  physi- 
cal Ideas  can  disclose  to  us,  there  would  be,  in  such 
a  belief  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  analogies 
which  our  philosophy — ^the  philosophy  of  our  Ideas 
illustrated  by  the  whole  progress  of  science — ^has  im- 
pressed upon  us.  On  the  grounds  of  this  philosophy, 
we  need  find  no  difficidty  in  believing  that  as  the 
visible  universe  exhibits  tiie  operation  of  the  Divine 
Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  Cause,  Substance,  and  the  Hke, 
and  discloses  to  us  traces  of  a  Beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  operation,  so  the  moral  universe  exhibits 
to  us  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Benevolence  and 
Justice;  and  that  these  Divine  attributes  wrou^t  in 
a  special  and  peculiar  manner  in  the  Beginning ;  inter- 
posed in  a  peculiar  and  special  manner  in  the  Middle  ; 
And  will  again  act  in  a  peculiar  and  special  manner  in 
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the  End  of  the  world.  And  thus  the  conditions  of  the 
physical  universe,  and  the  Government  of  the  Moral 
world,  are  both,  though  in  different  ways,  a  paii;  of  the 
work  which  God  is  carrying  on  from  the  B^inning  of 
things  to  the  End — optia  guod  Deua  operator  a  prin- 
cipio  usque  adjmem, 

17.  We  are  led  by  each  analogies  as  I  have  been 
adducing  to  believe  that  the  whole  course  of  events  in 
which  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  survive  the  present 
life,  and  are  hereafter  subjected  to  the  Divine  govern- 
ment  in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  all  that  is  here  de- 
ficient in  the  world's  histoiy,  is  a  scheme  of  perfect 
Benevolence  and  Justice.  Now,  can  we  discern  in 
man's  mind  or  soul  itself  any  indication  of  a  destiny 
like  this?  Are  there  in  us  any  powers  and  feculties 
which  seem  as  if  they  were  destined  to  immortality  1 
If  there  be,  we  have  in  such  faculties  a  strong  confirm- 
ation of  that  belief  in  the  future  life  of  man  which  has 
already  been  suggested  to  us  as  necessary  to  render  the 
Divine  government  conceivable. 

18.  According  to  our  philosophy  there  are  powers 
and  faculties  which  do  thus  seem  fitted  to  endure,  and 
not  fitted  to  terminate  and  be  extinguished.  The  Ideas 
which  we  have  in  our  minds — ^the  physical  Ideas,  as 
we  have  called  them,  according  to  which  the  universe 
is  constituted^ — agree,  as  far  as  they  go,  with  the  Ideas 
of  the  Divine  Mmd,  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the 
imiverse.  But  these  Divine  Ideas  are  eternal  and  im- 
pmshable :  we  therefore  naturally  conclude  that  the 
human  mind  which  includes  such  elements,  is  also 
eternal  and  imperishable.  Since  the  mind  can  take 
hold  of  eternal  truths,  it  must  be  itself  eternal.  Since 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  image  of  God  in  its  fitcul- 
ties,  it  cannot  ever  cease  to  be  the  image  of  God. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  a  stage  in  which  it  sees  several 
aspects  of  the  universe  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
present  themselves  to  the  Divine  Mind,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Author  of  the  human  mind  will  allow 
it  and  all  its  intellectual  light  to  be  extinguished. 

19.  And  our  conviction  that  this  extinction  of  the 
jiuman  mind  cannot  take  place  becomes  stronger  stUli 
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when  we  consider  that  the  mind,  however  imperfect 
and  scanty  its  discernment  of  truth  may  be,  is  still 
capable  of  a  vast,  and  even  of  an  unlimited  progress  in 
the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of  truth.  The  mind  is 
capable  of  accepting  and  appropriating,  through  the 
action  of  its  own  Ideas,  every  step  in  science  which 
has  ever  been  made— every  step  which  shall  hereafter 
be  made.  Can  we  suppose  that  this  vast  and  bound- 
less capacity  exists  for  a  few  years  only,  is  unfolded 
only  into  a  few  of  its  simplest  consequences,  and  is 
then  consigned  to  annihilation?  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  wonderful  powers  which  carry  man  on,  generation 
by  generation,  from  the  contemplation  of  one  great 
and  striking  truth  to  another,  are  buried  with  each 
generation?  May  we  not  rather  suppose  that  that 
mind,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  progression,  is 
allowed  to  exist  in  an  infinite  duration,  during  which 
such  progression  may  take  place  ? 

20.  I  propose  this  argument  as  a  ground  of  hope 
and  satisfactory  reflexion  to  those  who  love  to  dwell  on 
the  natural  arguments  for  the  Immortality  of  the  SonL 
I  do  not  attempt  to  follow  it  into  detaiL  I  know  too 
well  how  little  such  a  cause  can  gain  by  obstinate  and 
complicated  argumentation,  to  attempt  to  urge  the 
argument  in  that  manner :  and  probably  different  per- 
sons, among  those  who  accept  the  argument  as  valid, 
would  give  different  answers  to  many  questions  of  de- 
tail, which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
argument.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  solve,  or  even 
to  propound  these  questions.  My  main  purpose  in 
offering  these  views  and  this  argument  at  all,  is  to 
give  some  satis&ction  to  those  who  would  think  it  a 
sad  and  blank  result  of  this  long  survey  of  the  nature 
and  progress  of  science  in  which  we  have  been  so  long 
engaged  (through  this  series  of  works),  that  it  should 
in  no  way  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  Anthor  of  that 
world  about  which  our  Science  is,  and  to  the  high  and 
consolatory  hopes  which  lift  man  beyond  this  world. 
No  survey  of  ^e  imiverse  can  be  at  all  satisfiBu^ry  to 
thoughtful  men,  which  has  not  a  theological  bearing; 
|ior  can  any  view  of  man*s  powers  and  means  of  knowr 
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ing  be  oongenial  to  such  men^  wHcli  does  not  recognize 
an  infinite  destination  for  the  mind  which  has  an  infi« 
nite  capacity;  an  eternal  being  of  the  Faculty  which 
can  take  a  steady  hold  of  eternal  being. 

2 1.  And  as  we  may  derive  such  a  conyiction  from 
our  physical  Ideas,  so  too  may  we  no  less  from  our 
moral  Ideas.  Our  minds  apprehend  Space  and  Time 
and  Force  and  the  like,  as  Ideas  which  are  not  depen- 
dent on  the  body;  and  hence  we  believe  that  our  miuds 
shall  not  perish  with  our  bodies.  And  in  the  same 
manner  our  souls  conceive  pure  Benevolence  and  per- 
fect Justice,  which  go  beyond  the  conditions  of  this 
mortal  life;  and  hence  we  believe  that  our  sotds  have 
to  do  with  a  life  beyond  this  mortal  life. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  of  man's  indefinite  mo- 
ral progression  even  than  of  his  indefinite  intellectual 
progression.  Yet  in  every  path  of  moral  speculation 
we  have  such  a  progression  suggested  to  us.  We  may 
begin,  for  instance,  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and 
affections  of  our  daily  nature : — Love,  Hate,  Scorn. 
But  when  we  would  elevate  the  Soul  in  our  imagina- 
tion, we  ascend  above  these  ordinary  affections,  and 
take  the  repulsive  and  hostile  ones  as  fitted  only  to 
balance  their  own  influences.  And  thus  the  poet| 
speaking  of  a  morally  poetical  natui*e,  describes  it: 

The  Poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom. 

With  golden  stars  above. 
He  felt  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

But  the  loftier  moralist  can  rise  higher  than  this,  and 
can,  and  will,  reject  altogether  Hate  and  Scoru  from 
his  view  of  man*s  better  nature.  His  description 
would  rather  be— 

The  good  man  in  a  loving  clime  was  bom. 

With  loving  stars  above. 
He  felt  sorrow  for  hate,  pity  for  scorn, 

And  love  of  love. 

He  would,  in  his  conception  of  such  a  character, 
ascribe  to  it  all  the  virtues  which  result  fr-om  the 
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control  and  extinction  of  these  repulsiye  and  hostile 
affections : — the  virtues  of  magnanimity,  forgiving- 
ness,  unselfishness,  self-devotion,  tenderness,  sweetness. 
And  these  we  can  conceive  in  a  higher  and  higher 
d^ree,  in  proportion  as  our  own  hearts  become  tender, 
forgiving,  pure  and  unselfish.  And  though  in  every 
human  stage  of  such  a  moral  proficiency,  we  must 
suppose  that  there  is  still  some  struggle  with  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  our  unkind,  imjust^  angry  and 
selfish  affections,  we  can  see  no  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  struggle  may  be  successful;  no  limit  to  the 
degree  in  which  these  traces  of  the  evil  of  our  nature 
may  be  worn  out  by  an  enduring  practice  and  habit 
of  our  better  nature.  And  when  we  contemplate  a 
human  character  which  has,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  through  many  trials  and  conflicts,  made 
a  large  progress  in  this  career  of  melioration,  and  is 
still  capable,  if  time  be  given,  of  further  progress 
towards  moral  perfection,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  He  who  formed  man  capable  of  such  pro- 
gress, and  who,  as  we  must  needs  believe,  looks  with 
approval  on  such  progress  where  made,  will  not  allow 
the  progress  to  stop  when  it  has  gone  on  to  the  end  of 
man's  short  earthly  life?  Is  it  not  rather  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  pure  and  elevated  and  all-embracing 
affection,  extinguishing  all  vices  and  including  all  vir- 
tues, to  which  the  good  man  thus  tends,  shall  continue 
to  prevail  in  him  as  a  permanent  and  ever-during  con- 
dition, in  a  life  after  this  ? 

But  can  man  raise  himself  to  such  a  stage  of  moral 
progress,  by  his  own  efforts  ?  Such  a  progress  is  an 
approximation  towards  the  perfection  of  moral  Ideas, 
and  therefore  an  approximation  towards  the  image  of 
(Jod,  in  whom  that  perfection  resides :  is  it  not  then 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  man  needs  a  Divine  In- 
fluence to  enable  him  to  reach  this  kind  of  moral 
completeness?  And  is  it  not  also  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  he  needs  such  aid,  in  order  that  the  Idea 
of  his  moral  progress  may  be  realized,  so  he  will  receive 
such  aid  from  the  Divine  Power  which  realizes  the 
Idea  of  Divine  Love  in  the  world;  and  to  do  so,  musti 
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realize  it  in  those  human  souls  which  are  most  fitted 
for  such  a  purpose  ) 

But  these  questions  remind  me  how  difficult,  and 
indeed,  how  impossible  it  is  to  foUow  such  trains  of 
reflexion  by  the  light  of  philosophy  alone.  To  answer 
such  questions,  we  need,  not  Keligious  Philosophy  only, 
but  Religion:  and  as  I  do  not  here  venture  beyond 
the  domain  of  philosophy,  I  must^  however  abruptly, 
conclude. 


THE  EXD. 
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Appendix  A. 
OF  THE  PLATONIC  THEORY  OF  IDEAS. 

{Gem.  FhU.  Soc.    Nov.  10,  1856.) 


rEOUGH  Plato  has,  in  recent  timee,  had  many  readers  and  ad- 
mirers among  our  English  scholars,  there  has  been  an  air  of 
nnreaUtj  and  inconsistency  aboat  the  commendation  which  most  of 
these  professed  adherents  haye  gi?en  to  liis  doctrines.  This  appears 
to  be  no  captions  criticism,  for  instance,  when  those  who  speak  of 
him  as  immeasurably  superior  in  argument  to  his  opponents,  do  not 
Tenture  to  produce  his  arguments  in  a  definite  form  as  able  to  bear 
the  tug  of  modern  controTcrsy;— when  they  use  his  own  Greek 
phrases  as  essential  to  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  and  speak  as 
if  these  phrases  could  not  be  adequately  rendered  in  English ; — 
and  when  they  assent  to  those  among  the  systems  of  philosophy  of 
modem  times  which  are  the  most  clearly  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Plato.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  require,  on  the  contrary,  that 
if  Plato  is  to  supply  a  philosophy  for  us,  it  must  be  a  philosophy 
which  can  be  expressed  in  our  own  language ; — ^that  his  system,  if 
we  hold  it  to  be  well  founded,  shall  compel  us  to  deny  the  opposite 
systems,  modem  as  well  as  ancient;— and  that,  so  far  as  we  hold 
Plato*s  doctrines  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  we  should  be  able 
to  produce  the  arguments  for  them,  and  to  refute  the  arguments 
against  them.  Th^  seem  reasonable  requirements  of  the  ad- 
herents of  OHjf  philosophy,  and  therefore,  of  Plato's. 

I  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  we  hare  recently 
bad  presented  to  us  an  exposition  of  Plato's  philosophy  which  does 
conform  to  those  reasonable  conditions;  and  we  may  discuss  this 
exposition  with  the  less  reserre,  since  its  accomplished  author, 
though  belonging  to  this  generation,  is  no  longer  alive.  I  refer  to 
the  Leehares  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  by  the  late 
Professor  Butler  of  Dublin.  In  these  Lectures,  we  find  an  account 
of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  which  shows  that  the  writer  had  con- 
lidered  it  as,  what  it  is,  an  attempt  to  solve  large  problems,  which  in 
aU  ages  fbroe  themselyes  upon  the  nodce  of  thoughtful  men.  In 
Laetures  YIU.  and  X.,  of  the  Seoond  Series,  especially,  we  have  a 
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statement  of  the  Platonic  Theory  of  Ideas,  which  may  be  made  a 
convenient  starting  point  for  such  remarks  as  I  wish  at  present  to 
make.  I  will  transcribe  this  account;  omitting,  as  I  do  so,  the 
expressions  which  Professor  Butler  uses,  in  order  to  present  the 
theory,  not  as  a  dogmatical  assertion,  but  as  a  riew,  at  least  not 
extravagant.  For  this  purpose,  he  says,  of  the  successive  portions 
of  the  theory,  that  one  is  **  not  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  *,**  that 
another  is  ''not  very  extravagant  either;"  that  a  third  is  ''surely 
allowable ;*' that  a  fourth  presents  "no  incredible  account"  of  the 
subject;  that  a  fifth  is  "  no  preposterous  notion  in  substance,  and  no 
unwarrantable  form  of  phrase.'*  Divested  of  these  modest  for. 
muliB,  his  account  is  as  follows:  [Vol.  ii.  p.  117.] 

"  Man*s  soul  is  made  to  contain  not  merely  a  consistent  scheme 
of  its  own  notions,  but  a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and  eternal 
laws  beyond  it.  These  real  and  eternal  hiws  are  things  intelligible, 
and  not  things  sensible. 

"These  laws  impressed  upon  creation  by  its  Creator,  and  ap- 
prehended by  man,  are  something  distinct  equally  f^oni  the  Creator 
and  from  man,  and  the  whole  mass  of  them  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  World  of  Things  Intelligible. 

"Further,  there  are  qualities  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate  Cause 
of  all,  which  are  manifested  in  His  creation,  and  not  merely  mani- 
fested, but,  in  a  manner — ^after  being  brought  out  of  his  super- 
essential  nature  into  the  stage  of  being  [which  is]  below  him,  but 
next  to  him — are  then  by  the  causative  act  of  creation  deposited  in 
things,  differencing  them  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the  things 
partake  of  them  (fierexovat),  communicate  with  them  {koipwvov^i). 

"The  intelligence  of  man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impressions 
of  these  objects  thus  (though  themselves  transitory)  participant  of 
a  divine  quality,  may  rise  to  higher  conceptions  of  the  perfections 
thus  faintly  exhibited;  and  inasmuch  as  these  perfections  are 
unquestionably  real  existences,  and  knoum  to  be  such  in  the  very 
act  of  contemplation, — ^this  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  intellectual 
apperception  of  them, — a  Union  of  the  Reason  with  the  ideas  in 
that  sphere  of  being  which  is  common  to  both. 

"Finally,  the  Reason,  in  proportion  as  it  learns  to  contemplate 
the  Perfect  and  Eternal,  desires  the  enjoyment  of  such  contempla- 
tions in  a  more  consummate  degree,  and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied, 
except  in  the  actual  fruition  of  the  Perfect  itself. 

"  These  suppositions,  taken  together,  constitute  the  Theory  of 
Ideas." 

In  remarking  upon  the  theory  thus  presented,  I  shall  abttain 
from  any  disoossion  of  the  theological  part  of  it,  as  a  subject  which 
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would  probably  be  considered  as  uosnited  tb  the  meetings  of  this 
Society,  even  in  its  most  parely  philosophical  form.  Bat  I  conceive 
that  it  will  not  be  inconTenient,  if  it  be  not  wearisome,  to  discuss 
the  Theory  of  Ideas  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  existence  of  real 
knowledge;  which  Prof.  Butler  very  rightly  considers  as  the  neces- 
sary aim  of  this  and  cognate  systems  of  philosophy*. 

I  ooDceive,  then,  that  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  Plato*s 
Theory  of  Ideas  is,  to  explain  the  existence  of  real  knowledge, 
that  is,  of  demonstrated  knowledge,  such  as  the  propositions  of 
geometry  offer  to  us.  In  this  view,  the  Theory  of  Ideas  is  one 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem,  much  discussed  in  our  times,  What  is 
the  ground  of  geometrical  truth  ?  1  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the 
whole  object  of  the  Theory,  or  the  highest  of  its  claims.  As  I  have 
said,  I  omit  its  theological  bearings;  and  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  in  which  the  Ideas  which  enter 
into  the  apprehension  and  demonstration  of  geometrical  truths  are 
spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Ideas  which  have  a  theological  aspect. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  main  motives  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  Ideas  was,  the  desire  of  solving  the  Problem, 
**How  is  it  possible  that  man  should  apprehend  necessary  and 
eternal  truths?*'  That  the  truths  are  necessary,  makes  them  eter- 
nal, fur  they  do  not  depend  on  time;  and  that  they  are  eternal, 
gvies  them  at  once  a  theological  bearing. 

That  Plato,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  and  possibility  of 
real  knowledge,  had  in  his  mind  geometrical  truths,  as  examples  of 
such  knowledge  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  general  purport  of  his 
discourses  on  such  subjects.  The  advance  of  Greek  geometry  into 
a  conspicuous  position,  at  the  time  when  the  fleraditean  sect  were 
proving  that  nothing  could  be  proved  and  nothing  could  be  known, 
naturally  suggested  mathematical  truth  as  the  refutation  of  the  skep- 
ticism of  mere  sensation.  On  the  one  side  it  was  said,  we  can  know 
nothing  except  by  our  sensations ;  and  that  which  we  observe  with 
our  senses  is  constantly  changing;  or  at  any  rate,  may  change  at  any 
moment.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  we  do  know  geometrical 
truths,  and  as  truly  as  we  know  them,  that  they  cannot  change. 
Plato  was  quite  alive  to  the  lesson,  and  to  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  truths.  In  the  Meno  and  in  the  Phiedo  he  refers  to  them, 
as  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind :  in  the  Republic  and 
the  Timaut  he  again  speaks  of  truths  which  far  transcend  anything 


1  P.  I  id  **  No  amount  of  human  knowledge  can  be  adecjuate  which  does 
not  solve  the  phenomena  of  these  absolute  certainties." 
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which  the  senses  can  teach,  or  eTen  adequately  exemplifj.  The 
senses,  he  argues  in  the  TheetehUt  cannot  giye  us  the  knowledge 
which  we  have;  the  source  of  it  must  therefore  he  in  the  mind 
itself;  in  the  Ideat  which  it  possesses.  The  impressions  of  sense 
are  constantly  Tarying,  and  incapable  of  giving  any  certainty :  but 
the  Ideas  on  which  real  truth  depends  are  constant  and  iuTsriable, 
and  the  certainty  which  arises  fh>m  these  is  firm  and  indestructible. 
Ideas  are  the  permanent,  perfect  objects,  with  which  the  mind 
deals  when  it  contemplates  necessary  and  eternal  truths.  They 
belong  to  a  region  superior  to  the  material  world,  the  world  of 
sense.  They  are  the  objects  which  make  up  the  ftimiture  of  the 
Intelligible  World;  with  which  the  Reason  deals,  as  the  Sensea 
deal  each  with  its  appropriate  Sensation. 

But,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  is  the  Relation  of  Ideas  to 
the  Objects  of  Sense?  Some  connexion,  or  relation,  it  is  plain, 
there  must  be.  The  objects  of  sense  can  suggest,  and  can  illustrate 
real  truths.  Though  these  truths  of  geometry  cannot  be  prored, 
cannot  even  be  exactly  exemplified,  by  drawing  diagrams,  yet 
diagrams  are  of  use  in  helping  ordinary  minds  to  see  the  proof; 
and  to  all  minds,  may  represent  and  illustrate  it.  And  though  our 
conclusions  with  regard  to  objects  of  sense  may  be  insecure  and 
imperfect,  they  haye  some  show  of  truth,  and  therefore  some 
resemblance  to  truth.  What  does  this  arise  from  ?  How  is  it  ex- 
plained, if  there  is  no  truth  except  concerning  Ideas? 

To  this  the  Platonist  replied,  that  the  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  to  the  senses  partake,  in  a  certain  manner,  of  Ideas,  and 
thus  include  so  much  of  the  nature  of  Ideas,  that  they  include  also 
an  element  of  Truth.  The  geometrical  diagram  of  Triangles  and 
Squares  which  is  drawn  in  the  sand  of  the  floor  of  the  Gymnasium, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  true  Ideal  Triangles  and  Squafes,  so 
that  it  presents  an  imitation  and  suggestion  of  the  truths  which  are 
true  of  them.  The  real  triangles  and  squares  are  in  the  mind : 
they  are,  as  we  have  said,  objects,  not  in  the  Visible,  but  in  the 
Intelligible  World.  But  the  Visible  Triangles  and  Squares  i 
us  call  to  mind  the  Intelligible ;  and  thus  the  objects  of  i 
suggest,  and,  in  a  way,  exemplify  the  eternal  truths. 

This  I  conoeiTC  to  be  the  simplest  and  directest  ground  of  two 
primary  parts  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas; — ^The  Eternal  Ideas  consti- 
tuting an  Intelligible  World ;  and  the  Participation  in  these  Ideas 
ascribed  to  the  objects  of  the  world  of  sense.  And  it  is  plain  that 
so  fsr,  the  Theory  meets  what,  I  conceive,  was  its  primary  purpose; 
it  answers  the  questions.  How  can  we  have  certain  knowledge, 
though  we  cannot  get  it  firom  Sense?  and,  How  can  we  hsTS 
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knowledge,  st  least  ftppwent,  though  imperfeot,  about  the  world  of 
■eose? 

Bat  is  this  the  ground  on  which  Plato  himself  rests  the  truth  of 
his  Theory  of  Ideas?  As  I  ha,Tt  said,  I  haye  no  doubt  that  these 
were  the  questions  whioh  suggested  the  Theory ;  and  it  is  perpetu- 
ally applied  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  was  held  by  Plato 
in  this  sense.  But  his  appUoations  of  the  Theory  refer  yery  often 
to  another  part  of  it ;— to  the  Ideas,  not  of  Triangles  and  Squares^ 
of  space  and  its  affections;  but  to  the  Ideas  of  Relations— as  the 
Belations  of  Like  and  Unlike,  Greater  and  Less;  or  to  things  quite 
different  firora  the  things  of  which  geometry  treats,  for  instance,  to 
Tables  and  Chairs,  and  other  matters,  with  regard  to  which  no 
demonstration  is  possible,  and  no  general  truth  (still  less  necessary 
and  eternal  truth)  capable  of  being  asserted. 

I  conceive  that  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  thus  asserted  and  thus  sup- 
ported, stands  upon  yery  much  weaker  ground  than  it  does,  when 
it  is  asserted  concerning  the  objects  of  thought  about  which  neces- 
sary and  demonstrable  truths  are  attainable.  And  in  order  to 
deyise  arguments  against  thig  part  of  the  Theory,  and  to  trace 
the  contradictions  to  which  it  leads,  we  haye  no  occasion  to  task 
our  own  ingenuity.  We  find  it  done  to  our  hands,  not  only  in 
Aristotle,  the  open  opponent  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  but  in  works 
which  stand  among  the  Platonic  Dialogues  themselyes.  And  I  wish 
especially  to  point  out  some  of  the  arguments  against  the  Ideal 
Theory,  which  are  given  in  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Platonic 
Dialogues,  the  Parwunidss, 

The  Parmmidet  contains  a  narrative  of  a  Dialogue  held  between 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  the  Eleatic  Philosophers,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Socrates,  along  with  several  other  persons,  on  the  other.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two  main  portions ;  the  first,  in 
which  the  Theory  of  Ideas  is  attacked  by  Parmenides,  and  defended 
by  Socrates ;  the  second,  in  which  Parmenides  discusses,  at  length, 
the  Eleado  doctrine  that  All  tkbtgs  are  One,  It  is  the  former  part, 
the  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  to  which  I  especially  wish  to 
direct  attention  at  present:  and  in  the  first  place,  to  that  extension 
of  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  to  things  of  whioh  no  general  truth  is 
possible ;  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  tables  and  chairs.  Plato  often 
speaks  of  a  Table,  by  way  of  example,  as  a  thing  of  whioh  there 
must  be  an  Idea,  not  taken  fh>m  any  special  Table  or  assemblage 
of  Tables ;  but  an  Ideal  Table,  such  that  all  Tables  are  Tables  by 
participating  in  the  nature  of  this  Idea.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether  there  is  any  force,  or  indeed  any  sense,  in  this  assnmption; 
and  this  question  is  discussed  in  the  Parmmddu.    Socrates  is  there 
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represented  as  yery  confident  in  the  existence  of  Ideas  of  the  high- 
est and  largest  Idnd,  the  Jnst,  the  Fair,  the  Good,  and  the  like. 
Parmenides  asks  him  how  far  he  follows  his  theory.    Is  there,  he 
asks,  an  Idea  of  Man,  which  is  distinct  from  as  men  ?  an  Idea  of 
Fire  7  of  Water  ?   **  In  truth,"  replies  Socrates,  "  I  hare  often  hesi- 
tated, Parmenides,  about  these,  whether  we  are  to  allow  such 
Ideas.**    When  Plato  had  proceeded  to  teach  that  there  is  an  Idea 
of  a  Table,  of  coarse  he  could  not  reject  such  Ideas  as  Mao,  and 
Fire,  and  Water.    Parmenides,  proceeding  in  the  same  line,  pushes 
him  further  still.     "Do  you  doubt,''  says  he,  **  whether  there  are 
Ideas  of  things  apparently  worthless  and  Tile?    Is  there  an  Idea  of 
a  Hair?  of  Mud?  of  Filth?*'    Socrates  has  not  the  courage  to 
accept  such  an  extension  of  the  theory.    He  says,  '*  By  no  means. 
These  are  not  Ideas.    These  are  nothing  more  than  just  what  we 
see  them.    I  have  often  been  perplexed  what  to  think  on  this  sub- 
ject.   But  after  standing  to  this  a  while,  I  haye  fled  the  thought, 
for  fear  of  falling  into  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  absurdities.**    On 
this,  Parmenides  rebukes  him  for  his  want  of  consistency.     "Ah 
Socrates,"  he  says,  "you  are  yet  young;  and  philosophy  has  not  yet 
taken  possession  of  you  as  I  think  she  will  one  day  do— when  you 
will  have  learned  to  find  nothing  despicable  in  any  of  these  things. 
But  now  your  youth  inclines  you  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men.*' 
It  is  indeed  plain,  that  if  we  are  to  assume  an  Idea  of  a  Chair  or  a 
Table,  we  can  find  no  boundary  line  which  will  exclude  Ideas  of 
eyerything  for  which  we  have  a  name,  howeyer  worthless  or  offen- 
sive.   And  this  u  an  argument  against  the  assumption  of  such 
Ideas,  which  will  conyince  most  persons  of  the  groundlessness  of 
the  assumption : — the  more  so,  aajbr  the  assumption  of  such  Ideas, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Plato  offers  any  argument  whateyer;  nor 
does  this  assumption  soWe  any  problem,  or  remoye  any  difficulty '. 
Parmenides,  then,  had  reason  to  say  that  consistency  required 
Socrates,  if  he  assumed  any  such  Ideas,  to  assume  alL    And  I  con- 
ceive his  reply  to  be  to  this  effect ;  and  to  be  thus  a  reducHo  ad 
abturdum  of  the  Theory  of  Ideas  in  this  sense.    According  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  see  in  the  Parmenide*  an  exposition  of  Pla- 
tonic doctrines,  I  belieye  that  Parmenides  is  oonceiyed  in  this 
passage,  to  suggest  to  Socrates  what  is  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  Ideas.    But  upon  either  supposition,  I  wish 


*  Prof.  Butler,  Lect  Ix.  Second  theological  kind)  for  the  assomptton 
Series,  p.  136,  appears  to  think  that  of  such  Ideas;  but  I  see  no  trace  of 
Plato  had  sufDdent  grounds  (of  a 
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espeoiaUy  to  draw  the  attention  of  mj  readers  to  the  position  of 
saperiority  in  the  Dialogue  in  which  Parmenides  is  here  placed 
with  regard  to  Socrates. 

Parmenides  then  proceeds  to  propound  to  Socrates  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  Ideal  Theory,  in  another  of  its  aspects; — namely, 
when  it  assumes  Ideas  of  Relations  of  things;  and  here  also,  I  wish 
especially  to  hare  it  considered  how  far  the  answers  of  Socrates  to 
these  objections  are  really  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

"  Tell  me/'  says  he  (§  10,  Bekker),  "  You  conceive  that  there  are 
certain  Ideas,  and  that  things  partaking  of  these  Ideas,  are  called 
by  the  corresponding  names  ;~an  Idea  of  Likeness,  things  partaking 
of  which  are  called  Like ; — of  Greatness,  whence  they  are  Oreat : 
of  Beavty,  whence  they  are  Beautiful?*^  Socrates  assents,  natu- 
rally: this  being  the  simple  and  universal  statement  of  the  Theory, 
in  this  case.  But  then  comes  one  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
Theory.  Since  the  special  things  participate  of  the  General  Idea, 
has  each  got  the  whole  of  the  Idea,  which  is,  of  course,  One ;  or 
has  each  a  part  of  the  Idea  ?  " For/'  says  Parmenides,  ''can  there 
be  any  other  way  of  participation  than  these  two?'*  Socrates 
replies  by  a  similitude :  **  The  Idea,  though  One,  may  be  wholly  in 
each  object,  as  the  Day,  one  and  the  same,  is  wholly  in  each  place." 
The  physical  illustration,  Parmenides  damages  by  making  it  more 
physical  still.  *<  You  are  ingenious,  Socrates,*'  he  says,  (§  11)  <^  in 
making  the  same  thing  be  in  many  places  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
had  a  number  of  persons  wrapped  up  in  a  sail  or  web,  would  you 
say  that  each  of  them  had  the  whole  of  it?  Is  not  the  case  similar?'* 
Socrates  cannot  deny  that  it  is.  <*  But  in  this  case,  each  person  has 
only  a  part  of  the  whole;  and  thus  your  Ideas  are  partible."  To 
this,  Socrates  is  represented  as  assenting  in  the  briefest  possible 
phrase ;  and  thus,  here  again,  as  I  conceive,  Parmenides  retains  his 
superiority  over  Socrates  in  the  Dialogue. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  urged  against  the  Ideal  Theory 
by  Parmenides.  The  next  is  a  consequence  of  this  partibility  of 
Ideas,  thus  supposed  to  be  proved, and  is  ingenious  enough.  It  is  this : 

"  If  the  Idea  of  Greatness  be  distributed  among  things  that  are 
Great,  so  that  each  has  a  part  of  it,  each  separate  thing  will  be 
Great  in  virtue  of  a  part  of  Greatness  which  is  less  than  Greatness 
itself.    Is  not  this  absurd?"  Socrates  submissively  allows  that  it  is. 

And  the  same  argument  is  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Idea  of 
Equality. 

*'  If  each  of  several  things  have  a  part  of  the  Idea  of  Equality,  it 
will  be  Equal  to  something,  in  virtue  of  something  which  is  less 
than  Equality." 
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And  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  Idea  of  Smallneai. 

'<  If  each  thing  be  Bmall  by  haring  a  part  of  the  Idea  of  SmallneaSy 
Smallnet*  itself  will  be  greater  than  the  small  thing,  since  that  is 
a  part  of  itself." 

These  ingenious  results  of  the  partibility  of  Ideas  remind  ns  of 
the  ingennity  shown  in  the  Greek  geometry,  especially  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Euclid.  They  are  represented  as  not  resisted  by  Socrates 
(§  12):  ''In  what  way,  Socrates,  can  things  participate  in  Ideas,  if 
they  cannot  do  so  either  integrally  or  partibly  ?"  **  By  my  troth,** 
■ays  Socrates,  **  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  tell.**  Parmenides,  who 
completely  takes  the  conduct  of  the  Dialogue,  then  turns  to  another 
part  of  the  subject  and  propounds  other  arguments.  "  What  do 
you  say  to  this?"  he  asks. 

*^  There  is  an  Ideal  Greatness,  and  there  are  many  things,  separata 
firom  it,  and  Great  by  yirtue  of  it.  But  now  if  yon  look  at  Great- 
ness and  the  Great  things  together,  since  they  are  all  Great,  they 
must  be  Great  in  yirtue  of  some  higher  Idea  of  Greatness  whiA 
includes  both.  And  thus  you  have  a  Second  Idea  of  Greatness ;  and 
in  like  manner  you  will  have  a  third,  and  so  on  indefinitely.*' 

This  also,  as  an  argument  against  the  separate  eiistence  of  Ideas, 
Socrates  is  represented  as  unable  to  answer.  He  replies  inter- 
rogatiTely : 

"  Why,  Parmenides,  is  not  each  of  these  Ideas  a  Thought,  which, 
by  its  nature,  cannot  exist  in  anything  except  in  the  Mind  ?  In 
that  case  your  consequences  would  not  follow.** 

This  is  an  answer  which  changes  the  course  of  the  reasoning :  but 
still,  not  much  to  the  adrantage  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  Parmenides 
is  still  ready  with  rery  perplexing  arguments.    (§  13.) 

«The  ideas,  then,**  he  says,  <<are  Thoughts.  They  must  be 
Thoughts  of  something.  They  are  Thoughts  of  something,  then, 
which  exists  In  all  the  special  things;  some  one  thing  which  the 
Thought  peroeiTes  in  all  the  special  things;  and  this  one  Thought 
thus  iuTolfed  in  all,  is  the  Idea,  But  then,  if  the  special  things,  as 
you  say,  participate  in  the  Idea,  they  participate  in  the  Thought; 
and  thus,  all  objects  are  made  up  of  Thoughts,  and  all  things  think ; 
or  else,  there  are  thoughts  in  things  which  do  not  think." 

This  argument  driTOS  Socrates  from  the  position  that  Ideas  are 
Thoughts,  and  he  moves  to  another,  that  they  are  Paradigms, 
Exemplars  of  the  qualities  of  things,  to  which  the  things  them- 
selyes  are  like,  and  their  being  thus  like,  is  their  participating  in 
the  Idea.  But  here  too,  he  has  no  better  success.  Parmenides 
argues  thus : 

«<If  the  Object  be  like  the  Idea,  the  Idea  must  be  like  the 
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Object.  And  lioce  the  Object  and  the  Idea  are  like,  thej  mutt, 
aooordiog  to  jour  doctrine^  participate  io  the  Idea  of  Likeneta. 
And  thus  jou  baye  one  Idea  participating  in  another  Idea,  and  ao 
on  in  infinitum.*'  Socrates  b  obliged  to  allow  that  this  demolishes 
the  notion  of  objects  partaking  in  their  Ideas  by  likeness :  and  that 
he  mnst  seek  some  other  way.  « Yon  see  then,  O  Socrates,**  says 
Parmenides, ''  what  difficulties  follow,  if  any  one  asserts  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Ideas!"  Socrates  allows  that  this  is  tme. 
"And  yet,**  says  Parmenides,  <<yon  do  not  half  perceiye  the  dif- 
Acuities  which  follow  fi-om  this  doctrine  of  Ideas.*'  Socrates  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  know  to  what  Parmenides  refers ;  and  the  aged  sage 
replies  by  explaining  that  if  Ideas  exist  independently  of  us,  we 
can  never  know  anything  about  them:  and  that  even  the  Gods 
conld  not  know  anything  about  man.  This  argument,  though 
somewhat  obscure,  is  erideotly  stated  with  perfect  earnestness, 
and  Socrates  is  represented  as  giying  his  assent  to  it.  "And  yet,* 
says  Parmenides,  (end  of  1 18)  "if  any  one  giyes  up  entirely  the 
doctrine  of  Ideas,  how  is  any  reasoning  possible?** 

All  the  way  through  this  discussion,  Parmenides  appears  as  Tastly 
superior  to  Socrates;  as  seeing  completely  the  tendency  of  erery 
line  of  reasoning,  while  Socrates  is  drlyen  blindly  from  one  position 
to  another;  and  as  kindly  and  graciously  advising  a  young  man 
respecting  the  proper  aims  of  his  philosophical  career;  as  well  as 
dearly  pointing  out  the  consequences  of  his  assumptions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  complete  than  the  higher  position  assigned  to  Par- 
menides in  the  Dialogue. 

This  has  not  been  OTorlooked  by  the  Editors  and  Commentators 
of  Plato.  To  take  for  example  one  of  the  hitest;  in  Steinhart's 
Introduction  to  Hieronymns  Miiller*s  translation  of  Pcamenidei 
(Leipxig,  1852),  p.  261,  he  says:  " It  strikes  us,  at  first,  as  strange* 
that  Plato  here  seems  to  come  forward  as  the  assailant  of  his  own 
doctrine  of  Ideas.  For  the  difficulties  which  he  makes  Parmenides 
propound  against  that  doctrine  are  by  no  means  sophistical  or 
superficial,  but  substantial  and  to  the  point.  Moreoyer  there  is 
among  all  these  objections,  which  are  partly  deriyed  from  the 
Hegarios,  scarce  one  which  does  not  appear  again  in  the  penetrating 
and  oomprehensiye  argumentations  of  Aristotle  against  the  Platonic 
Doctrine  of  Ideas." 

Of  course,  both  this  writer  and  other  commentators  on  Plato 
oifer  something  as  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  But  though  these 
explanations  are  subtle  and  Ingenious,  they  appear  to  leave  no 
satlsfiMstory  or  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.  I  mnst  avow 
that,  to  me^  they  appear  insufficient  and  empty;  and  I  cannot  help 
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belieTiDg  that  the  lolation  it  of  a  more  simple  and  direct  kind.  It 
maj  seem  bold  to  maintain  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  so 
many  eminent  scholars;  but  I  think  that  the  solution  which  I  offer, 
will  deriTe  confirmation  from  a  consideration  of  the  whole  Dialogue; 
and  therefore  I  shall  yenture  to  propound  it  in  a  distinct  and 
positive  form.    It  is  this : 

I  conceiTe  that  the  Parmenides  is  not  a  Platonic  Dialogue  at  all ; 
but  Antiplatonic,  or  more  properly,  Eleatic:  written,  not  by 
Plato,  in  order  to  explain  and  prove  his  Theory  of  Ideas,  but  by 
some  one,  probably  an  admirer  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  in  order 
to  show  how  strong  were  his  master^s  arguments  against  the 
Platonists  and  how  weak  their  objections  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine. 

I  conceive  that  this  view  throws  an  especial  light  on  every  part 
of  the  Dialogue,  as  a  brief  survey  of  it  will  show.  Parmenides 
and  Zeno  come  to  Athens  to  the  Panathenaic  festival :  Parmenides 
already  an  old  man,  with  a  silver  bead,  dignified  and  benevolent  in 
his  appearance,  looking  five  and  sixty  years  old  :  Zeno  about  forty, 
tall  and  handsome.  They  are  the  guests  of  Pythodorus,  outside 
the  Wall,  in  the  Ceramicus ;  and  there  they  are  visited  by  Socrates 
then  young,  and  others  who  wish  to  hear  the  written  discourses  of 
Zeno.  These  discourses  are  explanations  of  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  which  he  had  delivered  in  verse. 

Socrates  is  represented  as  showing,  from  the  first,  a  disposition 
to  criticize  Zeno*s  dissertation  very  closely ;  and  without  any  prelude 
or  preparation,  he  applies  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas  to  refute  the  Eleatic 
Doctrine  that  All  Things  are  One.  ( f  3.)  When  he  had  heard  to 
the  end,  he  begged  to  have  the  first  Proposition  of  the  First  Book 
read  again.  And  then,  **  How  is  it,  O  Zeno,  that  you  say,  That 
if  the  Things  which  exist  are  Many,  and  not  One,  they  must  be  at 
the  same  time  like  and  unlike?  Is  this  your  argument  ?  Or  do  I 
misunderstand  you?"  "No,"  says  Zeno,  "you  understand  quite 
rightly."  Socrates  then  turns  to  Parmenides,  and  says,  somewhat 
rudely,  as  it  seems,  **Zeno  is  a  g^reat  friend  of  yours,  Parmenides: 
he  shows  his  friendship  not  only  in  other  ways,  but  also  in  what  he 
writes.  For  he  says  the  same  things  which  you  say,  though  he 
pretends  that  he  does  not.  Tou  say,  in  your  poems,  that  All  Things 
are  One,  and  give  striking  proofs:  he  says  that  existences  are  not 
many,  and  he  gives  many  and  good  proofs.  You  seem  to  soar  above 
us,  but  you  do  not  really  differ."  Zeno  takes  this  sally  good- 
humouredly,  and  tells  him  that  he  pursues  the  scent  with  the  keen- 
ness of  a  Laconian  hound.  •*  But,*'  says  he  (§  6),  **  there  really  ia 
less  of  ostentation  in  my  writing  than  yon  think.  My  Essay  waa 
merely  written  as  a  defence  of  Parmenidea  long  ago,  wheD  I  waa 
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yoang ;  and  is  not  a  piece  of  display  composed  now  that  I  am 
older.  And  it  was  stolen  from  me  by  some  one ;  so  that  I  had  00 
choice  about  publishing  it.** 

Here  we  hare,  as  I  conceive,  Socrates  already  represented  as 
placed  in  a  disadTantageons  position,  by  his  abruptness,  rude 
allusions,  and  readiness  to  put  bad  interpretations  on  what  is  done. 
For  this,  Zeno*s  gentle  pleasantry  is  a  rebuke.  Socrates,  however, 
forthwith  rushes  into  the  argument;  arguing,  as  1  have  said,  for 
his  own  Theory, 

"  Tell  me,"  he  says,  "  do  yon  not  think  there  is  an  Idea  of  Like- 
ness, and  an  Idea  of  Unlikeness  ?  And  that  everything  partakes  of 
these  Ideas?  The  things  which  partake  of  Unlikeness  are  unlike. 
If  all  things  partake  of  both  Ideas,  they  are  both  like  and  unlike ; 
and  where  is  the  wonder?  (§  7.)  If  you  could  show  that  Likeness 
itself  was  Unlikeness,  it  would  be  a  prodigy ;  but  if  things  which 
partake  of  these  opposites,  have  both  the  opposite  qualities,  it 
appears  to  me,  Zeno,  to  involve  no  absurdity. 

*<  So  if  Oneness  itself  were  to  be  shown  to  be  Maniness  **  (I  hope 
I  may  use  this  word,  rather  than  muliiplicUy)  **  I  should  be  sur- 
prised;  but  if  any  one  say  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  one  and  many, 
where  is  the  wonder?  For  I  partake  of  maniness :  my  right  side  is 
different  from  my  left  side,  my  upper  from  my  under  parts.  But  I 
also  partake  of  Oneness,  for  I  am  here  One  of  us  seven.  So  that 
both  are  true.  And  so  if  any  one  say  that  stocks  and  stones,  and 
the  like,  are  both  one  and  Aany, — not  saying  that  Oneness  is 
Maniness,  nor  Maniness  Oneness,  he  says  nothing  wonderful :  he 
says  what  all  will  allow,  (f  8.)  If  then,  as  I  said  before,  any  one 
should  take  separately  the  Ideas  or  Essence  of  Things,  as  Likeness 
and  Unlikeness,  Maniness  and  Oneness,  Rest  and  Motion,  and  the 
like,  and  then  should  show  that  these  can  mix  and  separate  again, 
I  should  be  wonderfully  8urpri>ed,  O  Zeno:  for  I  reckon  that  I 
have  tolerably  well  made  myself  master  of  these  subjects'.  I 
should  be  much  more  surprised  if  any  one  could  show  me  this  con. 
tradiction  involved  in  the  Ideas  themselves;  in  the  object  of  the 
Reason,  as  well  as  in  Visible  objects." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Socrates  delivers  all  this  argumenta- 
tion with  the  repetitions  which  it  involves,  and  the  vehemence  of 


*  I  am  aware  that  this  translation  of  my  view;  but  I  do  not  conceive 

is  different  from  the  common  trans-  that  the  argument  would  be  peroep- 

IsUon.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  con-  tibly  weaker,  if  the  common  inter- 

>istent  with  the  habit  of  the  Greek  pretation  were  adopted, 
language.   It  slightly  leans  in  favour 
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its  manner,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  any  of  his  interrogatioiis ; 
instead  of  mailing  oTery  step  the  result  of  a  concession  of  his 
opponent,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Dialogues  where  he  is  represented 
as  triumphant.  ETery  reader  of  Plato  will  recollect  also  that  in 
those  Dialogues,  the  triumph  of  temper  on  the  part  of  Socrates  is 
represented  as  still  more  remarkable  than  the  triumph  of  argument. 
No  Tchemence  or  rudeness  on  the  part  of  his  ad? erssries  prereata 
his  calmly  following  his  reasoning;  and  he  parries  coarseness  by 
compliment.  Now  in  this  Dialogue,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  kind 
of  triumph  is  given  to  the  adTcrsaries  of  Socrates.  **  When  Socrates 
had  thus  delivered  himself,"  says  Pythodoms,  the  narrator  of  tha 
conversation,  **  we  thought  that  Parmenides  and  Zeno  would  both 
be  angry.  But  it  was  not  so.  They  bestowed  entire  attention 
upon  bim,  and  often  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled,  as  in 
admiration  of  Socrates.  And  when  he  had  ended,  Parmenides 
said:  ^O  Socrates,  what  an  admirable  person  you  are,  for  tha 
earnestness  with  which  yon  reason  I  Tell  me  then.  Do  yon  then 
belieTe  the  doctrine  to  which  you  have  been  referring; — that  there 
are  certain  Ideas,  existing  independent  of  Things;  and  that  there 
are,  separate  from  the  Ideas,  Things  which  partake  of  them? 
And  do  you  think  that  there  u  an  Idea  of  Likeness  besides  the 
likeness  which  we  hare;  and  a  Oneness  and  a  Maniuess,  and  tlie 
like?  And  an  Idea  of  the  Bight,  and  the  Good,  and  the  Fair,  and 
of  other  such  qualities?'"  Socrates  says  that  he  does  hold  this; 
Parmenides  then  asks  him,  how  ^  he  carries  this  doctrine  of 
Ideas,  and  propounds  to  him  the  difficulties  which  I  liave  already 
stated ;  and  when  Socrates  is  unable  to  answer  him,  lets  him  off 
in  the  kind  but  patronising  way  which  I  hare  already  described. 

To  me,  comparing  this  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  attitude 
of  Socrates  in  the  most  dramatic  of  the  other  Platonic  Dialogues, 
it  is  inconceivable,  that  this  representation  of  Socrates  should  be 
Plato's.  It  is  Just  what  Zeno  would  hare  written,  if  he  liad 
wished  to  bestow  upon  his  master  Parmenides  the  calm  dignity  and 
irresistible  argument  which  Plato  assigns  to  Socrates.  And  this 
character  is  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue.  When  Socrates 
(f  19)  has  acknowledged  that  he  is  at  loss  whidi  way  to  turn  for 
his  pliilosophy,  Parmenides  undertakes,  though  with  kind  words, 
to  explain  to  him  by  wliat  fundamental  error  in  the  course  of  his 
speculative  babiU  he  has  been  misled.  He  says;  "Ton  try  to 
make  a  complete  Theory  of  Ideas,  before  you  liave  gone  through 
a  proper  intellectual  discipline.  The  impulse  which  urges  you  to 
such  speculations  is  admirable — is  divine.  But  yon  must  exercisa 
yourself  in  reasoning  which  many  think  trifling,  while  yon  are  yet 
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yoong;  if  yoQ  do  not,  the  troth  will  elade  your  i^rasp*"  Socrates 
atks  labmistiTely  what  is  the  coarse  of  such  discipline :  Parmeoides 
replies,  '*  The  coarse  pointed  oat  by  Zeno,  as  yoa  haye  heard." 
And  then,  gires  him  some  instractions  in  wliat  manner  he  is  to  test 
any  proposed  Theory.  Socrates  is  frightened  at  the  laborionsness  . 
and  obscurity  of  the  process.  He  says, "  Yoa  tell  me,  Parmenides, 
of  an  orerwhelming  coarse  of  study ;  and  I  do  not  well  comprehend 
it  GiTC  me  an  example  of  such  an  examination  of  a  Theory.'* 
*<  It  is  too  great  a  labour/'  says  he,  "for  one  so  old  as  I  am.** 
*<  Well  then,  you,  Zeno,*'  says  Socrates,  '*  will  you  not  gife  us  such 
an  example  ?"  Zeno  answers,  smiling,  that  they  had  better  get  it 
from  Parmenides  himself;  and  Joins  in  the  petition  of  Socrates 
to  him,  that  he  will  instruct  them.  All  the  company  unite  in  the 
request.  Parmenides  compares  himself  to  an  aged  racehorse, 
brought  to  the  course  after  long  disuse,  and  trembling  at  the  risk ; 
but  finally  coosents.  And  as  an  example  of  a  Theory  to  be 
examined,  takes  his  own  Doctrine,  tliat  All  Things  are  One, 
carrying  on  the  Dialogue  thenceforth,  not  with  Socrates,  but  with 
Aristoteles  (not  the  Stagirite,  but  afterwards  one  of  the  Thirty), 
whom  he  chooses  as  a  younger  and  more  manageable  respondent. 

The  discussion  of  this  Doctrine  is  of  a  rery  subtle  kind,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  intelligible  to  a  modem  reader. 
Kor  is  it  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  do  so.  It  is  plain 
that  the  discussion  is  intended  seriously,  as  an  example  of  true 
philosophy ;  and  each  step  of  th^  process  is  represented  as  irresis- 
tible. The  Respondent  has  nothing  to  say  but  Ye$;  or  Ao/  How 
BO  f  Certainly;  It  does  appear;  It  does  not  appear^  The  discus- 
sioo  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  length  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Dialogue ;  and  the  result  of  the  reasoning  is  summed  up  by  Par- 
menidfls  thus:  "If  One  exist,  it  is  Nothing.  Whether  One  exist 
or  do  not  exist,  both  It  and  Other  Things  both  with  regard  to 
ThemselTss  and  to  Each  other.  All  and  Everyway  are  and  are  not, 
appear  and  appear  not."  And  this  also  is  frilly  assented  to;  and 
so  the  Dialogue  ends. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  the  Doctrines  there  examined 
that  One  exists,  or  One  does  not  exist,  nor  to  trace  their  con. 
seqnences.  But  these  were  Formula,  as  familiar  in  the  Eleatic 
school,  as  Ideas  in  the  Platonic ;  and  were  undoubtedly  regarded 
by  the  Megaric  contemporaries  of  Plato  as  quite  worthy  of  being 
discussed,  after  the  Theory  of  Ideas  had  been  OTerthrown.  This, 
aocordingly,  appears  to  be  the  purport  of  the  Dialogue ;  and  it  is 
pursued,  as  we  see,  without  any  bitterness  toward  Socrates  or  his 
disciples;  but  with  a  persuasion  that  they  were  poor  philosophers, 
oonoeited  talkers,  and  weak  disputants. 
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The  external  drcamstaoces  of  the  Dialogue  tend,  I  oonceire, 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  that  it  ii  not  Plato's.  The  Dialogue 
begins,  as  the  Republic  begins,  with  the  mention  of  a  Cephalus, 
and  two  brothers,  Glancon  and  Adimantus.  But  this  Cephalus 
.  is  not  the  old  man  of  the  Piraeus,  of  whom  we  hare  so  charming  a 
picture  in  the  opening  of  the  Republic'  He  is  from  ClaxomensB, 
and  tells  us  that  his  fellow-dtixens  are  great  loTers  of  philosophy; 
a  trait  of  their  character  which  does  not  appear  elsewhere.  Eren 
the  brothers  Glaucon  and  Adimantus  are  not  the  two  brothers 
of  Plato  who  conduct  the  Dialogue  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Republic :  so  at  least  Ast  aigues,  who  holds  the  genuineness  of  the 
Dialogue.  This  Glaucon  and  Adimantus  are  most  wantonly  in- 
troduced; for  the  sole  office  thej  haTe,  is  to  say  that  they  have 
a  half-brother  Antiphon,  by  a  second  marriage  of  their  mother. 
No  such  half-brother  of  Plato,  and  no  such  marriage  of  his  mother, 
are  noticed  in  other  remains  of  antiquity.  Antiphon  b  represented 
as  having  been  the  friend  of  Pythodorus,  who  was  the  host  of 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  as  we  have  seen.  And  Antiphon,  haTing 
often  heard  from  Pythodoms  the  account  of  the  couTersation  of 
his  guests  with  Socrates,  retained  It  in  his  memory,  or  in  his 
tablets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  full  report  of  it  which  we  have 
in  the  Dialogue  Parmenides**  To  me,  all  this  looks  like  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  the  Introductions  to  the  Platonic  Dialogues. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  chronological  difficulties  which  arise  from 
bringing  Parmenides  and  Socrates  together,  though  they  are 
considerable ;  for  they  have  been  explained  more  or  less  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  certainly  in  the  Theateha,  Socrates  is  represented  as 
saying  that  he  when  very  young  had  seen  Parmenides  who  was 
very  old^  Athenseus,  however',  reckons  this  among  Plato's 
fictions.  Schleiermacher  gives  up  the  identifioatioo  and  relation 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  as  an  unmanageable 
story. 

I  may  add  that  I  believe  Cicero,  who  refers  to  so  many  of  Plato's 
Dialogues,  nowhere  refers  to  the  Parmenides.  Atheneus  does 
refer  to  it ;  and  in  doing  so  blames  Platot  for  his  coarse  imputa- 
tions  on  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  According  to  our  view,  these  are 
hostile  attempts  to  ascribe  rudeness  to  Socrates  or  to  Plato.  Stall- 
baum  acknowledges  that  Aristotle  nowhere  refers  to  this  Dia- 
logue. 


4  In  the  First  Aleibiades,  Pytho-     (xig  a). 
dorus  is  mentioned  as  having  paid        *  P.  183  e. 
zoo  minn  to  Zeno  for  his  instructions        *  1>0^  xL  c;  15,  p.  105. 
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Appendix  B. 

ON  PLATO'S  SUKVEY  OF  THE   SCIENCES. 

(Cam.  Phil.  Soc.    April  23,  1855.) 


A  SUKVjsY  by  PUto  of  the  state  of  the  Sciences,  as  existing  in 
-^  bis  time,  may  be  regarded  as  hardly  less  interesting  than  Francis 
Bacon's  Rerievr  of  the  condition  of  the  Sciences  of  hit  time,  con- 
tained in  the  Advaneement  of  Learning.  Such  a  surrey  we  have,  in 
the  serenth  book  of  Plato's  Republic  ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  to 
examine  what  the  Sciences  then  were,  and  what  Plato  aspired  to 
have  them  become ;  aiding  ourselves  by  the  light  afforded  by  the 
subsequent  history  of  Science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  two  writers* 
Plato  and  Bacon,  the  same  deep  conviction  that  the  large  and 
profound  philosophy  which  they  recommended,  had  not,  in  their 
judgment,  been  pursued  in  an  adequate  and  worthy  manner,  by 
those  who  had  pursued  it  at  all.  The  reader  of  Bacon  will 
reoollect  the  passage  in  the  Novum  Organon  (Lib.  I.  Aphorism  80) 
where  he  speaks  with  indignation  of  the  way  in  which  philosophy 
had  been  degraded  and  perverted,  by  being  applied  as  a  mere  in- 
strument of  utility  or  of  early  education:  *'So  that  the  great 
mother  of  the  Sciences  is  thrust  down  with  indignity  to  the  offices 
of  a  handmaid ; — ^is  made  to  minister  to  the  labours  of  medicine  or 
mathematics ;  or  again,  to  give  the  first  preparatory  tinge  to  the 
immatnre  minds  of  youth^" 


>  Acoedit  et  Ulnd  quod  natnralis  transltns  cojnsdam  et  pontistemil  ad 

phflosophla  in  ils  ipsis  viris,  qui  ei  alia.    Atqae  magna  ista  sdentiarum 

incobaenmt,  vacantem  et  integrum  mater  ad  offlcia  andllse  detrusa  est; 

hominem,  praesertim  his  reoentioil-  qun  medicine  ant  mathematids  ope- 

bos  temporibns,  vix  nacta  sit;  nisi  ribus  ministrat,  et  rursos  qa»  ado. 

forte  quismonachialic^Jus  in  cellola,  lesoentiom  immatnra  ingenia  lavat 

Bot  nobilis  in  vlllula  lucabrantis,  et  imbuat  velut  tinctnra  quadam 

exemplnm  addnxerit;  sed  facta  est  prima,  ut  allam  postea  felidus  et 

demum  natuxaUs  philosophla  instar  commodius  exdpiant^ 

E  E 
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In  the  like  spirit,  Plato  sajs  (Rep,  vi.  $  11.  Beklcer's  ed.): 

"  Observe  how  boldly  and  fearlessly  I  set  about  my  explanation  of 
my  assertion  that  philosophers  ought  to  rule  the  world.  Fop  I 
begin  by  saying,  that  the  Btate  must  begin  to  treat  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  a  way  opposite  to  that  now  practised.  Now,  those 
who  meddle  at  all  with  this  study  are  put  upon  it  when  they  are 
children,  between  the  lessons  which  they  receive  in  the  form -yard 
and  in  the  shop*;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  been  introduced  to  the 
hardest  part  of  the  subject,  are  taken  oiF  from  it,  even  those  who 
get  the  most  of  philosophy.  By  the  hardest  part,  I  mean,  the 
discussion  of  principles— Dialectic  ».  And  in  their  succeeding  years, 
if  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  a  few  lectures  of  those  who  make 
philosophy  their  business,  they  think  they  have  done  great  things, 
as  if  it  were  something  foreign  to  the  business  of  life.  And  as 
they  advance  towards  old  age,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  philosophy 
in  them  is  extinguished :  extinguished  far  more  completely  than  tha 
Ueraclitean  sun,  for  theirs  is  not  lighted  up  again,  as  that  is  every 
morning :"  alluding  to  the  opinion  which  was  propounded,  by  way  of 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  the  unfixity  of  sensible  objects  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  that  the  Sun  is  extinguished  every  night  and  lighted  again 
in  the  morning.  In  opposition  to  this  practice,  Plato  holds  that 
philosophy  should  be  the  especial  employment  of  men's  minds  when 
their  bodily  strength  fails. 

What  Plato  means  by  DialecHCf  which  he,  in  the  next  Book, 
calls  the  highest  part  of  philosophy,  and  which  is,  I  think,  what  he 
here  means  by  the  hardest  part  of  philosophy,  I  may  hereafter 
consider:  but  at  present  I  wish  to  pass  in  review  the  Sciences 
which  he  speaks  of,  as  leading  the  way  to  that  highest  study.  Thew 
Sciences  are  Arithmetic,  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry,  As- 
tronomy and  Harmonics. 

The  view  in  which  Plato  here  regards  the  Sciences  is.  as  the 
instruments  of  that  culture  of  the  philosophical  spirit  which  is  to 
make  the  philosopher  the  fit  and  natural  ruler  of  the  perfect  State 
— the  Platonic  Polity.  It  is  held  that  to  answer  this  purpose,  the 
mind  must  be  instructed  in  something  more  stable  than  the  know- 
ledge supplied  by  the  senses ; — a  knowledge  of  objects  which  are 
constantly  changing,  and  which  therefore  can  be  no  real  permanent 
Knowledge,  but  only  Opinion.  The  real  and  permanent  Know* 
ledge  which  we  thus  require  is  to  be  found  in  certain  sciences, 
which  deal  with  truths  necessary  and  universal,  as  we  should  now 
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describe  them:  and  which  therefore  ere,  in  Plato's  langnage,  a 
knowledge  of  that  which  really  is*. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Sciences  of  which  Plato  speaks.  And 
henoe,when  he  introduces  Arithmetic,  as  the  first  of  the  Sciences  which 
are  to  be  employed  in  this  mental  discipline,  he  adds  (vn.  §  8)  that 
it  most  be  not  mere  common  Arithmetic,  bnt  a  science  which  leads 
to  specnlatiTe  tmths^  seen  by  Intuition';  not  an  Arithmetic  which 
is  studied  for  the  sake  of  buying  and  selling,  as  among  tradesmen 
and  shopkeepers,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  pure  and  real  Science  7. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  details  with  which  he  illustrates  this 
▼iew,  but  proceed  to  the  other  Sciences  which  he  mentions. 

Geometry  is  then  spoken  of,  as  obrionsly  the  next  Science  in 
order;  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  really  does  answer  the  requfared 
condition  of  drawing  the  mind  from  risible,  mutable  phenomena  to 
a  permanent  reality.  Geometers  indeed  speak  of  their  risible  dia- 
grams, as  if  their  problems  were  certain  practical  processes;  to 
erect  a  perpendicular ;  to  construct  a  square :  and  the  like.  But 
this  lang^uage,  though  necessary,  is  really  absurd.  The  figures  are 
mere  aids  to  their  reasonings.  Their  knowledge  is  really  a  know- 
ledge not  of  risible  objects,  but  of  permanent  realities :  and  thus. 
Geometry  is  one  of  the  helps  by  which  the  mind  may  be  drawn  to 
Truth ;  by  which  the  philosophical  spirit  may  be  formed,  which 
looks  upwards  instead  of  downwards. 

Astronomy  is  suggested  as  the  Science  next  in  order,  but  Socrates, 
the  leader  of  the  dialogue,  remarks  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
Se'ence  first  to  be  considered.  Geometry  treats  of  plane  figures; 
Astronomy  treats  of  solids  in  motion,  that  is,  of  spheres  in  motion ; 
for  the  astronomy  of  Plato's  time  was  mainly  the  doctrine  of 
the  sphere.  Bnt  before  treating  of  solids  in  motion,  we  must 
hare  a  science  which  treats  of  solids  simply.  After  taking  space  of 
two  dimensions,  we  must  take  space  of  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth  and  depth,  as  in  cubes  and  the  like'.  Bnt  such  a  Science, 
it  is  remarked,   has  not  yet  been  disooTcred.     Plato  <*notes  as 


*  The  Sdenoes  are  to  draw  the  Plato  does  not  really  ascribe  much 

mind  from  that  which  grows  and  weight  to  this  oae  of  Sdenoe,  as  we 

perishes   to  that  which  really  is:  see  in  what  he  says  of  Geometry  and 
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deficient  '*  this  branch  of  Icnowledge;  to  me  the  expreetion  employed 
bj  Bacon  on  the  like  ocoaaione  in  hie  ReTiew.  Plato  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  oultirators  of  such  a  sdenee  hare  not  reoeiTed  due  en- 
eonragement;  and  that  though  scorned  and  starred  by  the  public, 
and  not  recommended  by  any  obTious  utility,  it  has  still  made  great 
progress,  in  rirtne  of  its  own  attractiveness. 

In  fact,  researches  in  Solid  Geometry  had  been  pursued  with 
great  seal  by  Plato  and  his  friends,  and  with  remarkable  success. 
The  five  Regular  Solids,  the  Tetrahedron  or  Pyramid,  Cube,  Octa- 
hedron,  Dodecahedron  and  Icosahedron,  had  been  discorered ;  and 
the  curious  theorem,  that  of  Regular  Solids  there  can  be  just  so 
many,  these  and  no  others,  was  known.  The  doctrine  of  these 
Solids  was  already  applied  in  a  way,  fanciful  and  arbitrary,  no 
doubt,  but  ingenious  and  lively,  to  the  theory  of  the  Universe.  In 
the  Timmu,  the  elements  have  these  forms  assigned  to  them  re- 
spectively. Earth  has  the  Cube :  Fire  has  the  Pyramid :  Water  has 
the  Octahedron:  Air  has  the  loosahedron:  and  the  Dodecahedron 
is  the  plan  of  the  Universe  itself.  This  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Regular  Solids  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  those  figures 
was  already  establbhed;  and  that  Plato  had  a  right  to  speak  of 
Solid  Geometry  as  a  real  and  interesting  Science.  And  that  this 
subject  was  so  recondite  and  profound, — ^that  these  five  Regular 
Solids  had  so  little  application  in  the  geometry  which  has  a  bearing 
on  man*s  ordinary  thoughts  and  actions, — ^made  it  all  the  more 
natural  for  Plato  to  suppose  that  these  solids  had  a  bearing  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Universe ;  and  we  shall  find  that  such  a  belief 
in  later  times  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  the  minds  of  mathemati- 
cians who  followed  in  the  Platonic  line  of  speculation. 

Plato  next  proceeds  to  consider  Astronomy;  and  here  we  have 
an  amusing  touch  of  philosophical  drama.  Glaucon,  the  hearer  and 
pupil  in  the  Dialogue,  is  desirous  of  showing  that  he  has  profited 
by  what  his  instructor  had  said  about  the  real  uses  of  Science.  He 
says  Astronomy  is  a  very  good  branch  of  education.  It  is  such  a 
very  useful  science  for  seamen  and  husbandmen  and  the  like. 
Socrates  says,  with  a  smile,  as  we  may  suppose:  "You  are  very 
amusing  with  your  zeal  for  utility.  I  suppose  yon  are  aftmid  of 
being  condemned  by  the  good  people  of  Athens  for  diffosing  Use- 
less Knowledge.'*  A  little  afterwards  Glanoon  tries  to  do  better, 
but  still  with  no  great  success.  He  says,  "  You  blamed  me  for 
praising  Astronomy  awkwardly :  but  now  I  will  follow  your  lead. 
Astronomy  is  one  of  the  sciences  which  yon  require,  because  H 
makes  men's  minds  look  upwards,  and  study  things  above.  Any  one 
can  see  that.**   **  Well,**  says  Socrates,  **  perhaps  any  one  can  see  it 
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except  me— I  cannot  see  H.'*  Glaacon  is  surprised,  bnt  Socrates 
goes  on :  **  Toor  notice  of  '  the  study  of  things  aboye'  is  certainly 
a  rery  magnificent  one.  You  seem  to  think  that  if  a  roan  bends  his 
bead  back  and  looks  at  the  ceiling  he  'looks  upwards*  with  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  eyes.  Ton  may  be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong : 
but  I  have  no  notion  of  any  science  which  makes  the  mind  look 
upwards,  except  a  science  which  is  about  the  permanent  and  the 
iuTisible.  It  makes  no  difference,  as  to  that  matter,  whether  a  man 
gapes  and  looks  np  or  shuts  his  month  and  looks  down.  If  a  man 
merely  look  np  and  stare  at  sensible  objects,  his  mind  does  not  look 
upwards,  even  if  he  were  to  pursue  his  studies  swimming  on  his  back 
in  the  sea.'* 

The  Astronomy,  then,  which  merely  looks  at  phenomena  does 
not  satisfy  Plato.  He  wants  something  more.  What  is  it?  as 
Glanoon  very  naturally  asks. 

Plato  then  describes  Astronomy  as  a  real  science  (1 11).  "  The 
variegated  adornments  which  appear  in  the  sky,  the  visible  lumina« 
ries,  we  must  jadge  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  perfect 
things  of  their  kind:  but  since  they  are  mere  visible  figures,  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  true  objects;  namely, 
those  spheres  which,  with  their  real  proportions  of  quickness  and 
slowness,  their  real  number,  their  real  figures,  revolve  and  carry 
luminaries  in  their  revolutions.  These  objects  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  reason  and  mental  conception,  not  by  vision.**  And  he  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  varied  figures  which  the  skies  present  to  the 
eye  are  to  be  used  as  diagrams  to  assist  the  study  of  that  higher 
truth;  just  as  if  any  one  were  to  study  geometry  by  means  of  beau- 
tiful diagrams  constructed  by  Dsdalus  or  any  other  consummate 
artist 

Here  then,  Plato  points  to  a  kind  of  astronomical  science  which 
goes  beyond  the  mere  arrangement  of  phenomena :  an  astronomy 
which,  it  would  seem,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It 
ia  natural  to  inquire,  whether  we  can  determine  more  precisely 
what  kind  of  astronomical  science  he  meant,  and  whether  such 
sdenoe  has  been  brought  into  existence  since  his  time. 

He  gives  us  some  farther  features  of  the  philosophical  astronomy 
which  he  requires.  "  As  yon  do  not  expect  to  find  in  the  most 
exquisite  geometrical  diagrams  the  true  eridence  of  quantities  being 
equal,  or  double,  or  in  any  other  relation :  so  the  true  astronomer 
will  not  think  that  the  proportion  of  the  day  to  the  month,  or  the 
month  to  the  year,  and  the  like,  are  real  and  immutable  things. 
He  will  seek  a  deeper  truth  than  these.  We  must  treat  Astronomy, 
like  Geometry,  as  a  series  of  problems  suggested  by  visible  things. 
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We  mnst  apply  the  intelligent  portion  of  onr  mind  to  the  sob- 
jeot." 

Here  we  really  come  in  view  of  a  dasB  of  problems  which  astro- 
nomical speculators  at  certain  periods  have  proposed  to  themselres. 
What  is  the  real  ground  of  the  proportion  of  the  day  to  the  month, 
and  of  the  month  to  the  year,  I  do  not  know  that  any  writer  of 
great  name  has  tried  to  determine:  bat  to  ask  the  reason  of  these 
proportions,  namely,  that  of  the  rerolntion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  are  questions 
just  of  the  same  kind  as  to  ask  the  reason  of  the  proportion  of 
the  re? oluUons  of  the  planets  In  their  orbits,  and  of  the  proportion 
of  the  orbits  themseWes.  Now  who  has  attempted  to  assign  such 
reasons? 

Of  coarse  we  shall  answer,  Kepler:  not  so  much  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Planetary  motions  which  bear  his  name,  as  in  the  Law  which 
at  an  earlier  period  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  distances  of  the  seyeral  Planets  from  the  San. 
And,  curiously  enough,  this  solution  of  a  problem  which  we  may 
oonceire  Plato  to  have  had  in  his  mind,  Kepler  gare  by  means  of 
the  Five  Regular  Solids  which  Plato  had  brought  into  notice,  and 
had  employed  in  his  theory  of  the  UniTerse  given  in  the  Timmu. 

Kepler's  speculations  on  the  subject  just  mentioned  were  given  to 
the  world  in  the  Myiterium  Cosmoffraphicum  published  in  1596.  In 
his  Preface,  he  says  *<In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1595  I  brooded 
with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Copemican 
system.  There  were  three  things  in  particular  of  which  I  pertina- 
ciously sought  the  causes;  why  they  are  not  other  than  they  are:  the 
number,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbits."  We  see  how 
strongly  he  had  his  mind  impressed  with  the  same  thought  which 
Plato  had  so  confidently  attered :  that  there  mast  be  some  reason 
for  those  proportions  in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe  which  appear 
casnal  and  vague.  He  was  confident  at  this  period  that  he  had 
solved  two  of  the  three  questions  which  haunted  him ; — that  he 
could  account  for  the  number  and  the  sise  of  the  planetary  ortrits. 
His  account  was  given  in  this  way. — ^'The  orbit  of  the  Earth  is  a 
circle;  round  the  sphere  to  which  this  circle  belongs  describe  a 
dodecahedron ;  the  sphere  including  this  will  give  the  orbit  of 
Mars.  Bound  Mars  inscribe  a  tetnhedron;  the  drde  including 
this  will  be  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  Describe  a  cube  round  Jupiter's 
orbit;  the  circle  including  this  will  be  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Now 
inscribe  in  the  Earth's  orbit  an  icosahedron :  the  circle  inscribed  in 
it  will  be  the  orbit  of  Yenns.  Inscribe  an  octahedron  in  the  orbit 
of  Yenos;  the  circle  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Mercury's  orbit.    This  ia 
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the  reason  of  the  number  of  the  planets  ;*'  and  also  of  the  magni- 
tudes of  their  orbits. 

These  proportions  were  only  approximations;  and  the  Role  thos 
asserted  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  bj  the  diseoTery  of  new 
Planets.  This  Law  of  Kepler  lias  been  repudiated  by  succeeding 
Astronomers.  So  far,  then,  the  Astronomy  which  Plato  requires 
as  a  part  of  true  philosophy  lias  not  been  brought  into  being.  But 
are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  the  demand  for  such  a  kind  of 
Astronomy  was  a  mere  Platonic  imagination? — was  a  mistake 
which  more  recent  and  sounder  views  hare  corrected?  We  can 
hardly  Tenture  to  say  that.  For  the  questions  which  Kepler  thus 
asked,  and  which  he  answered  by  the  assertion  of  this  erroneous 
Law,  are  questions  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  which  he  asked 
and  answered  by  means  of  the  true  Laws  which  still  fasten  his 
name  upon  one  of  the  epochs  of  astronomical  history.  If  he  was 
wrong  in  assigning  reasons  for  the  number  and  sice  of  the  planetary 
orbits,  he  was  right  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  proportion  of  the 
motions.  This  he  did  in  the  Harmonxce  Mundt,  published  in  1619: 
where  be  established  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the 
different  Planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the 
central  Sun.  Of  this  discovery  he  speaks  with  a  natural  exultation, 
which  succeeding  astronomers  have  thought  well  founded.  He 
says:  *<What  I  prophesied  two  and  twenty  years  ago  as  soon  as  I 
had  discoTered  the  fife  solids  among  the  heavenly  bodies;  what  I 
firmly  believed  before  I  had  seen  the  Marmonies  of  Ptolemy;  what  • 
I  promised  my  friends  in  the  title  of  this  book  (On  the  perfect  Jffar^ 
many  of  the  celestial  motions),  which  I  named  before  I  was  sure  of 
my  disooTsry;  what  sixteen  years  ago  I  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be 
sought;  that  for  which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  for  which  I  settled  in 
Prague,  for  which  I  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  astronomical 
contemplations;  at  length  I  have  brought  to  light,  and  have  recog- 
nised its  truth  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations."  (Heurm, 
Mvndi,  Lib.  v.) 

Thus  the  Platonic  notion,  of  an  Astronomy  which  deals  with 
doctrines  of  a  more  exact  and  determinate  kind  than  the  obvious 
relations  of  pluenomena,  may  be  found  to  tend  either  to  error  or  to 
truth.  Such  aspirations  point  equally  to  the  fire  regular  solids 
which  Kepler  imagined  as  determining  the  planetary  orbits,  and  to 
the  Laws  of  Kepler  in  which  Newton  detected  the  effect  of  uniTer- 
sal  gravitation.  The  realities  which  Plato  looked  for,  as  something 
incomparably  more  real  than  the  visible  luminaries,  are  found,  when 
W9  find  geometrical  figures,  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  laws  of  motion 
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and  laws  of  force,  which  explain  the  appearaneei .  HU  BeaUties  are 
Theories  which  account  for  the  Phenomena,  Ideas  which  connect 
the  Facts. 

Bat,  is  Plato  right  in  holding  that  snch  Realities  as  these  are 
more  real  than  the  Phenomena,  and  constitute  an  Astronomy  of  a 
higher  kind  than  that  of  mere  Appearances?  To  this  we  shall,  of 
course,  reply  that  Theories  and  Facts  hare  each  their  reality,  but 
that  these  are  realities  of  different  kinds.  Kepler's  Laws  areas  real 
as  day  and  night ;  the  force  of  gravity  tending  to  the  Sun  is  as  real 
as  the  Sun ;  but  not  more  so.  True  Theories  and  Facts  are  equally 
real,  for  true  Theories  are  Facts,  and  Facts  are  familiar  Theories. 
Astronomy  is,  as  Plato  says,  a  series  of  Problems  suggested  by  risi- 
ble Things ;  and  the  ThoughU  in  our  own  minds  which  bring  the 
solutions  of  these  Problems,  have  a  reality  in  the  Things  Which  sog* 
gest  them. 

But  if  we  try,  as  Plato  does,  to  separate  and  oppose  to  each  other 
the  Astronomy  of  Appearances  and  the  Astronomy  of  Theories,  we 
attempt  that  which  is  impossible.  There  are  no  Phenomena  which 
do  not  exhibit  some  Law ;  no  Law  can  be  oonceiTed  without  Pheno- 
mena. The  heavens  offer  a  series  of  Problems ;  but  however  many 
of  these  Problems  we  solve,  there  remain  still  innumerable  of  them 
unsolved ;  and  these  unsolved  Problems  hare  solutions,  and  are  not 
different  in  kind  from  those  of  which  the  extant  solution  is  moat 
complete. 

Nor  can  we  justly  distinguish,  with  Plato,  Astronomy  into  trmn- 
sient  appearances  and  permanent  truths.  The  theories  of  Astro- 
nomy are  permanent,  and  are  manifested  in  a  series  of  changes :  but 
the  change  is  perpetual  just  beeauee  the  theory  is  permanent.  The 
perpetual  change  it  the  permanent  theory.  The  perpetual  changea 
in  the  positions  and  moyements  of  the  planets,  for  instance,  manifest 
the  permanent  machinery:  the  machinery  of  cycles  and  epicycles,  as 
Plato  would  have  said,  and  as  Copernicus  would  have  agreed ;  while 
Kepler,  with  a  profound  admiration  for  both,  would  have  asserted 
that  the  motions  might  be  represented  by  ellipses,  more  exactly,  if 
not  more  truly.  The  eydes  and  epicycles,  or  the  ellipses,  are  as 
real  as  space  and  time,  tn  which  the  motions  take  place.  But  we 
cannot  justly  say  that  space  and  time  and  motion  are  more  real  than 
the  bodies  which  moye  in  space  and  time,  or  than  the  appearaneee 
which  these  bodies  present. 

Thus  Plato,  wiih  his  tendency  to  exalt  Ideas  above  Facts,— to  find 
a  Reality  which  is  more  real  than  Phenomena,— to  take  hold  of  a 
permanent  Truth  which  is  more  true  than  truths  of  observatioo,.. 
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attempts  what  it  impossible.  He  tries  to  separate  the  poles  of  the 
Fundamental  Antithesis,  which,  howerer  antithetical,  are  insepa- 
rable. 

At  the  same  time,  we  most  reoolleot  that  this  tendency  to  find  a 
Realitj  which  is  something  bejrond  appearance,  a  permanence  which 
is  InTolred  in  the  changes,  is  the  genuine  spring  of  scientific  dis- 
ooTery.  Such  a  tendency  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  astronomical 
science  which  we  possess.  It  appeared  in  Plato  himself,  in  Hippar- 
ehus,  in  Ptolemy,  in  Copernicus,  and  most  eminently  in  Kepler;  and 
in  him  perhaps  in  a  manner  more  accordant  with  Plato*s  aspirations 
when  he  found  the  fire  Regular  Solids  in  the  Uni? erse,  than  when 
he  found  there  the  Conic  Sections  which  determine  the  form  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  The  pursuit  of  this  tendency  has  been  the  source 
of  the  mighty  and  successful  labours  of  succeeding  astronomers :  and 
the  anticipations  of  Plato  on  this  head  were  more  true  than  he  him- 
self could  hare  conceived. 

When  the  aboTe  Tiew  of  the  nature  of  true  astronomy  has  been 
proposed,  Glaueon  says: 

**  That  would  be  a  task  much  more  laborious  than  the  astronomy 
sow  cultiyated/'  Socrates  replies :  **  I  belieTe  so :  and  such  tasks 
must  be  undertaken,  if  our  researches  are  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing." 

After  Astronomy,  there  comes  under  review  another  Science, 
which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  presented  as  one  of  the 
Sciences  which  deal  with  real  abstract  truth ;  and  which  are  there- 
fore suited  to  that  development  of  the  philosophic  insight  into 
the  highest  truth,  which  is  here  Plato's  main  object  This  Science 
is  JSTamumief,  the  doctrine  of  the  mathematical  relations  of  musical 
sounds.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  explain  to  a  general 
audience,  Plato's  views  on  this  than  on  the  previous  subjects:  for 
though  Harmonics  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  Science  including  the 
mathematical  truths  to  which  Plato  here  refers,  these  truths  are  lest 
generally  known  than  those  of  geometry  or  astronomy.  Pythagoras 
b  reported  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  cardinal  proposition  in 
this  Biathematics  of  Music : — namely,  that  the  musical  notes  which 
the  ear  recognises  as  having  that  definite  and  harmonious  relation 
which  we  call  an  octave,  t^fifth,  b  fourth^  a  tkird»  have  also,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  numerical  relation  of  2  to  1,  8  to  2,  4  to  8. 6  to  4. 
I  say  **  some  way  or  other,**  because  the  statements  of  ancient  writ- 
ers on  this  subject  are  physically  inexact,  but  are  right  in  the  essen- 
tial point,  that  those  simple  num  rical  ratios  are  characteristic  of 
the  most  marked  harmonic  relations.  The  numerical  ratios  really 
represent  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  air  when  those  harmonics 
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are  prodaced.  This  perhaps  Plato  did  not  know:  but  he  knew 
or  assumed  that  those  numerical  ratios  were  cardinal  truths  in  har- 
mony :  and  he  oonceired  that  the  exactness  of  the  ratios  rested  on 
grounds  deeper  and  more  intellectual  than  anj  testimony  which  the 
ear  could  give.  This  is  the  main  point  in  his  mode  of  applying  the 
subject,  which  will  be  best  understood  by  translating  (with  some 
abridgement)  what  he  says.    Socrates  proceeds : 

(§  11  near  the  end.)  <<  Motion  appears  in  many  aspects.  It 
would  take  a  very  wise  man  to  enumerate  them  all :  but  there  are 
two  obTious  kinds.  One  which  appears  in  astronomy,  (the  rerolu- 
tions  of  the  heaTenly  bodies,)  and  another  which  is  the  echo  of  that'. 
As  the  eyes  are  made  for  Astronomy,  so  are  the  ears  made  for  the 
motion  which  produces  Harmony  ^^ :  and  thus  we  have  two  sister 
sciences,  as  the  Pythagoreans  teach,  and  we  assent. 

(1 12.)  **  To  avoid  unnecessary  labour,  let  us  first  learn  what 
they  can  tell  us,  and  see  whether  anything  is  to  be  added  to  it ; 
retaining  our  own  view  on  such  subjects :  namely  this : — that  thoee 
whose  education  we  are  to  superintend — real  philosophers — are 
never  to  learn  any  imperfect  truths  :>-anything  which  does  not  tend 
to  that  point  (exact  and  permanent  truth)  to  which  all  our  know- 
ledge ought  to  tend,  as  we  said  concerning  astronomy.  Now 
those  who  cultivate  mnsic  take  a  very  different  course  from  this. 
You  may  see  them  taking  immense  pains  in  measuring  musical  notes 
and  intervals  by  the  ear,  as  the  astronomers  measure  the  heavenly 
motions  by  the  eye. 

''Yes,  says  Glancon,  they  apply  their  ears  close  to  the  instrument, 
as  if  they  could  catch  the  note  by  getting  near  to  it,  and  talk  of 
some  kind  of  recurrences^*.  Some  say  they  can  distinguish  an 
interval,  and  that  this  is  the  smallest  possible  interval,  by  which 
others  are  to  be  measured ;  while  others  say  that  the  two  notes  ara 
identical:  both  parties  alike  Judging  by  the  ear,  not  by  the 
intellect. 

«  You  mean,  says  Socrates,  those  fine  musicians  who  tortare  their 
notes,  and  screw  their  p^s,  and  pinch  their  strings,  and  speak  of 
the  resulting  sounds  in  grand  terms  of  art.  We  will  leave  them, 
and  address  our  inquiries  to  our  other  teachers,  the  Pythagoreans.** 

The  expressions  about  the  small  interval  in  Glauoon*s  speech 
appear  to  me  to  refer  to  a  curious  question,  which  we  know  vras 
discussed  among  the  Greek  mathematicians.    If  we  take  a  keyed 
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Inttrnment,  and  ascend  from  a  key  note  bj  two  octaves  and  a  third, 
(■ay  from  Ai  to  C^)  we  arriTe  at  the  same  nominal  note,  as  if  we 
aseend  four  times  by  hjijih  (Ai  to  ^1,  J?i  to  Ba»  B^  to  F^,  J,  to  C3). 
Hence  one  party  might  call  this  the  same  note.  But  if  the  Oc- 
taves, Fifths,  and  Third  be  perfectly  trne  intervals,  the  notes 
arrived  at  in  the  two  ways  will  not  be  really  the  same.  (In  the  one 
ease,  the  note  is  }  x  4  x  f ;  in  the  other  f  x  {  x  f  x  f ;  which  are  ^ 
and  If,  or  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  80).  This  small  interval  by  which 
the  two  notes  really  differ,  the  Greeks  called  a  Comma,  and  it  was 
the  smallest  musical  interval  which  they  recognized.  Plato  disdains 
to  see  anything  important  in  this  controversy;  though  the  con- 
troversy itself  is  really  a  curious  proof  of  his  doctrine,  that  there 
is  a  mathematical  truth  in  Harmony,  higher  than  instrumental 
exactness  can  reach.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  musical  teachers  are  defective  in  the  same  way  as  the 
astronomical.  They  do  indeed  seek  numbers  in  the  harmonic  notes, 
which  the  ear  perceives :  but  they  do  not  ascend  from  them  to  the 
Problem,  What  are  harmonic  numbers  and  what  are  not,  and  what 
is  the  reason  of  each  *'  "  ?  ^'  That,  says  Glauoon,  would  be  a  sub- 
lime inquiry." 

Have  we  in  Harmonics,  as  in  Astronomy,  anything  in  the  succeed- 
ing History  of  the  Science  which  illustrates  the  tendency  of  Plato's 
thoughts,  and  the  value  of  such  a  tendency  ? 

It  is  plain  that  the  tendency  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
induced  Kepler  to  call  his  work  on  Astronomy  Barmonice  Mundi; 
and  which  led  to  many  of  the  speculatioii  of  that  work,  in  which 
harmonical  are  mixed  with  geometrical  doctrines.  And  if  we  are 
disposed  to  Judge  severely  of  such  speculations,  as  too  fondfnl  for 
sound  philosophy,  we  may  recollect  that  Newton  himself  seems  to 
haTO  been  willing  to  find  an  analogy  between  harmonic  numbers 
and  the  different  coloured  spaces  in  the  spectrum. 

But  I  will  say  f^nkly,  that  I  do  not  belieTC  there  really  exists 
any  harmonical  relation  in  either  of  these  cases.  Nor  can  the  prob- 
lem proposed  by  Plato  be  considered  as  having  been  solved  since  his 
time,  any  further  than  the  recurrence  of  vibrations,  when  their  ratios 
are  so  simple,  may  be  easily  conceived  as  affecting  the  ear  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  imperfection  of  musical  scales,  which  the 
comma  indicates,  has  not  been  removed ;  but  we  may  say  that,  in 
the  case  of  this  problem,  as  in  the  other  ultimate  Platonic  problems, 
the  duplication  of  the  cube  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the 
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impossibility  of  a  solation  has  been  already  estabUshed.  The  prob- 
lem of  a  perfect  musical  scale  is  impossible,  because  do  power  of  3 
can  be  equal  to  a  power  of  3 ;  and  if  we  fhrtber  take  the  multiplier 
5,  of  course  it  also  cannot  bring  about  an  exact  equality.  This  impos- 
sibility of  a  perfect  scale  being  recognised,  the  practical  problem  is 
what  is  the  system  of  temperamtwt  which  will  make  the  scale  best 
suited  for  musical  purposes;  and  this  problem  has  been  yery  folly 
discussed  by  modem  writers. 
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ON  PLATO'S  NOTION  OF  DIALECTIC. 

{Cam.  PhU.  Soc.    May  7,  1855.) 


rPHE  surrey  of  tbe  soiences,  arithmetio,  plane  geometry,  solid 
-*-  geometry,  astronomy  and  harmonics— which  is  contained  in  the 
seventh  Boole  of  the  Bepublic  (§  6 — 12),  and  which  has  been  dis- 
cossed  in  the  preceding  paper,  represents  them  as  instraments  in 
an  edacation,  of  which  the  end  is  something  maoh  higher — as  steps 
in  a  progression  which  is  to  go  further.  **Do  you  not  know,"  says 
Socrates  (§  12),  *<that  all  this  is  merely  a  prelnde  to  the  strain 
which  we  baye  to  learn  ?*'  And  what  that  strain  is,  be  forthwith 
proceeds  to  indicate.  *'That  these  sciences  do  not  saflBce,  you 
most  be  aware :  for->tho8e  who  are  masters  of  snch  sciences—do 
they  seem  to  yon  to  be  good  in  dialectic?  (ieivol  6ia\eKTiKol 
tlyai;)* 

**  In  tmtb,  says  Glanoon,  they  are  not,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
so  Ikr  as  I  have  fsllen  in  with  them." 

''And  yet,  said  I,  if  persons  cannot  give  and  receive  a  reason, 
they  cannot  attidn  that  knowledge  which,  as  we  have  said,  men 
ought  to  have.** 

Here  it  is  erident  that  ''to  give  and  to  receive  a  reason,"  is  a 
phrase  employed  as  coindding,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  with  being 
"good  in  dialectic;**  and  accordingly,  this  is  soon  after  asserted  in 
another  form,  the  verb  being  now  used  instead  of  the  adjective. 
"It  is  dialectic  discussion  (t6  dta\eye<r0at,)  which  executes  the 
strain  which  we  have  been  preparing.'*  It  is  further  said  that  it  is 
a  progress  to  clear  intellectual  light,  which  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
gress of  bodUy  vision  in  proceeding  from  the  darkened  cave  de- 
scribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Book  to  the  light  of  day.  This 
progress,  it  is  added,  of  course  you  call  DialecHe  (dtaXeirrtKnv). 

Plato  further  says,  that  other  sciences  cannot  properly  be  called 
sciences.  They  begin  from  certain  assumptions,  and  give  us  only 
the  consequences  which  follow  from  reasoning  on  such  assumptions. 
But  these  assumptions  they  cannot  prove.  To  do  so  is  not  in  the 
province  of  each  science.    It  belongs  to  a  higher  science :  to  the 
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sdenoe  of  Real  Existences.  Yon  call  the  man  Dialectical,  who  re- 
quires a  reason  of  the  essence  of  each  thing^ 

And  as  Dialectic  gives  an  aocoont  of  other  real  existences,  so 
does  it  of  that  most  important  reality,  the  true  g^ide  of  Life  and  of 
Philosophy,  the  Real  Good.  He  who  cannot  follow  this  through 
all  the  windings  of  the  battle  of  Life,  knows  nothing  to  any  pur- 
pose. And  thus  Dialectic  is  the  pinnacle,  the  top  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  the  sciences  '• 

Dialectic  is  here  defined  or  described  by  Plato  according  to  the 
guXQeet  with  which  it  treats,  and  the  ol^eet  with  which  it  is  to  be 
pursued :  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  Dialectic 
appears  rather  to  imply  a  certain  method  of  investigation ; — to  de- 
scribe the  form  rather  than  the  matter  of  discussion ;  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  compare  these  different  accounts  of 
Dialectic. 

{Pheedrus,)  One  of  the  cardinal  passages  on  this  Point  is  in  the 
Phedrus,  and  may  be  briefly  quoted.  Phiedms,  in  the  Dialogue 
which  bears  his  name,  appears  at  first  as  an  admirer  of  Lysias,  a 
celebrated  writer  of  orations,  the  contemporary  of  Plato.  In  order 
to  expose  this  writer^s  style  of  composition  as  frigid  and  shallow,  a 
specimen  of  it  is  given,  and  Socrates  not  only  criticises  this,  but 
deli? ers,  as  rival  compositions,  two  discourses  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  these  ducourses,  given  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  tha 
first  is  animated  and  vigorous;  the  second  goes  still  further,  and 
clothes  its  meaning  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  poetical  and  mythical 
images.  PhaBdrus  acknowledges  that  his  favourite  is  outshone; 
and  Socrates  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  real  superiority  of  hia 
own  discourse  consists  in  its  having  a  dialectical  structure,  beneath 
its  outward  aspect  of  imagery  and  enthusiasm.  He  says:  ($  109, 
Bekker.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  all  the  dia- 
courses  was  Zooe,  under  certain  supposed  conditions.) 

<<The  rest  of  the  performance  may  be  taken  as  play:  but  there 
were,  in  what  was  thus  thrown  out  by  a  random  impulse,  two 
features,  of  which,  if  any  one  could  reduce  the  effect  to  an  art, 
it  would  be  a  very  agreeable  and  useful  task. 

*•  What  are  they  ?  Phsadrus  asks. 

<<In  the  first  place,  Socrates  replies,  the  taking  a  connected  view 
of  the  scattered  elements  of  a  sutject,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  one 
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Idea;  and  that  to  give  a  definition  of  the  snbject,  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  what  we  are  speaking  of ;  as  was  then  done  in  regard  to  Love, 
A  definition  was  given  of  it,  what  it  is:  whether  the  definition 
was  good  or  bad,  at  any  rate  tiMre  was  a  definition.  And  hence,  in 
wliat  followed,  we  were  able  to  say  what  was  clear  and  consistent 
with  itself. 

^  And  what,  Phedms  asks,  was  the  other  feature? 

^The  di?iding  the  subject  into  kinds  or  elements,  according  to 
the  natnre  of  the  thing  itself : — not  breaking  its  natural  mem- 
bers, like  a  bad  carrer  who  cannot  hit  the  joint.  So  the  two  dis- 
courses which  we  hare  delivered,  took  the  irrational  part  of  the 
mind,  as  their  common  subject;  and  as  the  body  has  two  different 
sides,  the  right  and  the  left,  with  the  same  names  for  its  parts ;  so 
the  two  disconrses  took  the  irrational  portion  of  man ;  and  the  one 
took  the  lefb-hand  portion,  and  divided  this  again,  and  again  sub- 
divided it,  till,  among  the  subdivisiona,  it  found  a  left-handed  kind 
of  Love,  of  which  nothing  but  ill  was  to  be  said.  While  the  dis- 
course that  followed  out  the  right-hand  side  of  phrenzy,  (the 
irrational  portion  of  man's  nature,)  was  led  to  something  which 
bore  the  name  of  Lwe  like  the  other,  but  which  is  divine,  and  was 
praised  as  the  source  of  the  greatest  blessing." 

''Now  I,"  Socrates  goes  on  to  say,  ^'am  a  great  admirer  of  these 
processes  of  division  and  comprehension,  by  which  I  endeavour  to 
speak  and  to  think  correctly.  And  if  1  can  find  any  one  who  is 
able  to  see  clearly  what  is  by  nature  reducible  to  one  and  mani- 
fested in  many  elements,  1  follow  his  footsteps  as  a  divine  g^ide. 
Those  who  can  do  this,  I  call — whether  rightly  or  not,  God  knows 
— 4>ut  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  them  diaUcHeal 
men." 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  purpose  whether  either  of 
the  discourses  of  Socrates  in  the  Phiedrus,  or  the  two  together,  as 
is  here  assumed,  do  contain  a  just  division  and  subdivision  of  that 
part  of  the  human  soul  which  is  distingi^shable  from  Reason,  and 
do  thus  exhibit,  in  its  true  relations,  the  affection  of  Love.  It  is 
evident  that  division  and  subdivision  of  this  kind  is  here  presented 
as,  in  Plato*s  opinion,  a  most  valuable  method;  and  those  who 
could  successfully  practise  this  method  are  those  whom  he  admires 
as  dialectical  men.    This  is  here  his  DialecHe, 

(Sophistes.)  We  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether  this  method  of 
dividing  a  subject  as  the  best  way  of  examining  it,  be  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  more  fully  explained  than  it  is  in 
the  PhsBdrus;  or  whether  any  rules  are  given  for  this  kind  of 
Dialectic. 
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To  this  we  maj  reply,  that  in  the  Dialogue  entitled  The  Sophist, 
a  method  of  diTiding  a  subject,  in  order  to  examine  it,  if  explained 
and  exemplified  with  extraordinary  copiontness  and  ingenoity. 
The  object  propoied  in  that  Dialogne  is,  to  define  what  a  Sophist 
is ;  and  with  that  riew,  the  principal  speaker,  (who  is  represented 
as  an  Eleatic  stranger,)  begins  by  first  exemplifying  what  is  hit 
method  of  framing  a  definition,  and  by  applying  it  to  define  an 
Angler,  The  oourse  followed,  though  it  now  reads  like  a  borieeqae 
of  philosophical  methods,  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  bona 
fide  attempt  to  be  philosophical  and  methodical    It  proceeds  thus: 

<*  We  have  to  inquire  concerning  Angling,  Is  it  an  Art?  It  is. 
Now  what  kind  of  art  ?  All  art  is  an  art  of  making  or  an  art  of 
getting :  {PoitHe  or  KieHe.)  It  is  Ktetio.  Now  the  art  of  getting, 
is  the  art  of  getting  by  exchange  or  by  capture:  (Metabletie  or 
ChirotU,)  Getting  by  capture  is  by  contest  or  by  chaee :  (AgomHie 
or  ThereuHe,)  Getting  by  chase  is  a  chase  of  lifeless  or  of  liTing 
things:  (the  first  has  no  name,  the  second  is  Zoatheric)  The  chase 
of  living  things  is  the  chase  of  land  animals  or  of  water  animals : 
{Petotherie  or  Enygrotheric)  Chase  of  water  animals  is  of  birda 
or  of  fish:  {Omithothereutie  and  Halieutie,)  Chase  of  fish  is  by 
inclosing  or  by  striking  them :  {Hereoiherie  or  Plectie.)  We  strike 
them  by  day  with  pointed  instruments,  or  by  night,  using  torches: 
(hence  the  diTision  AnhistreuHe  and  Pyreutic,)  Of  Ankistreutic,  one 
kind  consists  in  spearing  the  fish  downwards  from  above,  the  other 
in  twitching  them  upwards  flrom  below :  (these  two  arts  are  TrUh' 
dontio  and  AMpalieuiie,)  And  thus  we  have,  what  we  sought,  the 
notion  and  the  description  of  angling:  namely  that  it  is  a  Ktetic, 
Chirotic,  Thereutic,  Zootheric,  Enygrotherie,  Halieutie,  Pleetio, 
Ankistreutic,  Aspalientic  Art." 

Several  other  examples  are  given  of  this  ingenious  mode  of  deflni. 
tion,  but  they  are  all  introduced  with  reference  to  the  definition  of 
the  Sophist.  And  it  will  further  illustrate  this  method  to  show 
how,  according  to  it,  the  Sophist  is  related  to  the  Angler. 

The  Sophistical  Art  is  an  art  of  getting,  by  capture,  living  things, 
namely  men.  It  is  thns  a  Rtetic,  Chirotic,  Thereutic  art,  and  so  far 
AgreeB  with  that  of  the  Angler.  But  here  the  two  arts  diverge, 
since  that  of  the  Sophist  is  Pexotheric,  that  of  the  Angler  Enygro- 
therie. To  determine  the  Sophist  still  more  exactly,  observe  that 
the  chase  of  land  animals  is  either  of  tame  animals  (including  man) 
or  of  wild  animals :  (  ffemeroiherie  and  Agriotheric. )  The  chase  of 
tame  animals  is  either  by  violence,  (as  kidnapping,  tyranny,  and  war 
in  general,)  or  by  persuasion,  (as  by  the  arts  of  speech;)  that  is,  it 
Is  Biaiotherie  or  PUhamtrgic    The  art  of  persuasion  is  a  private  oir 
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A  piibllo  proceeding:  (IdhthereuHe  or  Demosioihereuiie.)  The  art  of 
priYftte  persuasion  is  aooompanied  with  the  giTing  of  presents,  (as 
lovers  do,)  or  with  the  receiTing  of  pay :  (thus  it  is  Dorophorie  or 
MiMthanuMHe,)  To  recei?e  pay  as  the  result  of  persuasion,  is  the 
course,  either  of  those  who  merely  earn  their  bread  by  supplying 
pleasure,  namely  flatterers,  whose  art  is  Hedyniie;  or  of  those  who 
profess  for  pay  to  teach  Tirtne.  And  who  are  they  ?  Plainly  the 
Sophists.  And  thus  Sophistic  Is  that  kind  of  Ktetic,  Chirotic, 
Thereutio,  Zootherio,  Pezotheric,  Hemerotheric,  Pithannrgic,  Idio- 
thereutic^  Misthamentic  art,  which  professes  to  teach  virtue,  and 
takes  money  on  that  acooant. 

The  same  process  is  pursued  along  several  other  Hoes  of  inquiry : 
and  at  the  end  of  each  of  them  the  Sophist  is  detected,  involved  in 
a  number  of  somewhat  obnoxious  characteristics.  This  process  of 
dirisioB  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  every  step  bifurcate,  or  as  it  is 
called,  dichotomoui.  Applied  as  it  is  in  these  examples,  it  is  rather 
the  Tchide  of  satire  than  of  philosophy.  Yet,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  bifurcate  method  was  admired  by  some  of  the  philosophers  of 
Plato's  time,  as  a  clever  and  effective  philosophical  invention.  We 
mi^  the  more  readUy  believe  this,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
persons  of  our  own  time,  who  has  come  nearer  than  any  other  to 
the  ancient  heads  of  sects  in  the  submission  with  which  his  followers 
have  accepted  his  doctrines,  has  taken  up  this  Dichotomous  Method, 
and  praised  it  as  the  only  phOoeophical  mode  of  dividing  a  sub- 
ject I  refer  to  Bfr  Jeremy  Bentham's  Chrestomathia  (published 
originally  in  1816),  in  which  this  exhaustive  bifurcate  method,  as  he 
calls  it,  was  applied  to  classify  sciences  and  arts,  with  a  view  to  a 
scheme  of  education.  How  exactly  the  method,  as  recommended  by 
him,  agrees  with  the  method  illustrated  in  the  Sophisty  an  examina- 
tion of  any  of  his  examples  will  show.  Thus  to  take  Mineralogy  as 
an  example:  according  to  Bentham,  Ontology  is  Ccenoscopic  or 
Idioseoptc :  the  Idioscopic  is  Somatoscopic  or  Pneumatoscopic;  the 
Somatosoopic  is  Poeoscopic  or  Poioscopic:  Poioscopic  is  Physiur- 
gOBOOpic  or  Anthropurgoscopic:  Physiurgoscopio  is  Uranoscopic  or 
Epigeoscopic :  Epigeosoopic  is  Abioscopic  or  Embioscopic.  And 
thus  Bfineralogy  is  the  Science  Idioscopic,  Somatoscopic,  Poioscopic, 
Physiurgoscopic,  Epigeoscopic,  Abioscopic :  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
sdenoe  which  regards  bodies,  with  reference  to  their  qualities, — 
bodies,  namely,  the  works  of  nature,  terrestrial,  lifeless. 

I  conceive  that  this  Ufbrcate  method  is  not  really  philosophical  or 
valuable:  but  that  is  not  our  business  here.  What  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  whether  this  is  what  Plato  meant  by  the  term  DiaUcHc, 

The  general  description  of  Dialectic  in  the  Sopkitie$  agrees  very 
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oloMly  with  that  qaoted  from  the  Phadnu,  that  it  is  the  aeparatioii 
of  a  subject  according  to  its  natural  diyisions. 

Thus,  see  in  the  Sophist  the  passage  §  83 :  «<  To  diride  a  subject 
according  to  the  kinds  of  things^  so  as  neither  to  make  the  same 
kind  different  nor  different  kinds  identical,  is  the  office  of  the 
Dialectical  Science/'  And  this  is  illustrated  by  obserring  that  it 
is  the  office  of  the  science  of  Grammar  to  determine  what  letters 
may  be  combined  and  what  may  not;  it  is  the  office  of  the  science  of 
Music  to  determine  what  sounds  differing  as  acute  and  grave^  may 
be  combined,  and  what  may  not :  and  in  like  manner  it  is  the  office 
of  the  science  of  Dialectic  to  determine  what  Aruuit  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  subject  and  what  may  not.  And  the  proof  is  still  fur- 
ther explained. 

In  many  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  the  Dialectic  which  Socrates 
is  thus  represented  as  approving,  appears  to  include  the  form  of 
Dialogue,  as  well  as  the  subdividon  cf  the  subject  into  its  yarions 
branches.^  Socrates  is  presented  as  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
this  furm,  that  in  the  Protagoras  (§  66)  he  rises  to  depart,  beeaiue 
his  opponent  will  not  conform  to  this  practice.  And  generally  in 
Plato,  Dialectic  is  opposed  to  Rhetoric,  as  a  string  of  short  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  a  continuous  dissertation. 

Xenophon  also  seems  to  imply  {Mewi»  iv.  6,  11)  that  Socrates 
included  in  his  notion  of  Dialectic  the  form  of  Dialogue  as  well  as 
the  division  of  the  subject. 

But  that  the  method  of  close  Dialogue  was  not  called  DidleOtic 
by  the  author  of  the  SopkUt^  we  have  good  CTidence  in  tlie  work 
itself.  Among  other  notions  which  are  analysed  by  the  biftircate 
dirision  here  exhibited,  is  that  of  getting  by  contest  {AgonUtie, 
previously  giyen  as'a  diyision  of  KUHo),  Now  getting  by  contest 
may  be  by  peaceful  trial  of  superiority,  or  by  fight :  {HamUUUo  or 
Machetio).  The  fight  may  be  of  body  against  body,  or  of  words 
against  words :  these  may  be  called  BiatUc  and  Ampkiibetie,  The 
fight  of  words  about  right  and  wrong,  may  be  by  long  discourses 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  in  judicial  cases;  or  by  short  questioos 
and  answers :  the  former  may  be  called  Dieanio,  the  latter  Anti- 
logic.  Of  these  colloquies,  about  right  and  wrong,  some  are 
natural  and  spontaneous,  others  artificial  and  studied:  the  former 
need  no  special  name;  the  latter  are  commonly  called  Britdo^  Of 
Eristic  colloquies,  some  are  a  source  of  expense  to  those  who  hold 
them,  some  of  gain :  that  is,  they  are  Ckrtmaiapkihoric  or  Ckrema- 
tuHc  :  the  former,  the  occupation  of  those  who  talk  for  pleasure's 
and  for  company's  sake,  is  AdoUiekio,  wasteful  garrulity;  the 
latter,  that  of  those  who  talk  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  Sopkiatic 
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And  thus  Sofdiistio  is  an  art  Eristic,  which  is  part  of  Analogic, 
which  is  part  of  Aniphi»betio,  which  is  part  of  Agonistic,  which  is 
part  of  Chirotic,  which  is  a  part  of  Rtetic.    ( §  23.) 

We  may  notice  here  an  indication  that  satire  rather  than  exact 
reason  directs  these  analyses ;  in  that  Sophistic,  which  was  before 
a  part  of  the  thereuiie  branch  of  ckiroHo  and  ktttic,  is  here  a  part  of 
the  other  branch,  agonutie. 

But  the  remark  which  I  especially  wish  to  make  here  is,  that  the 
art  of  discussing  points  of  right  and  wrong  by  short  questions  and 
answers,  being  here  brought  into  Tiew,  is  not  called  DieUecHe^ 
which  we  might  have  expected;  but  AntiUgic,  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  Author  of  the  Sophist  did  not  understand  by 
Dialectic  such  a  process  as  Socrates  describes  in  Xenophon ;  {Mem, 
lY.  5, 11, 12;)  where  he  says  it  was  called  XHaieetic,  because  it  was 
ibllowed  by  persons  dimtUng  thingt  inio  their  kinds  in  eonvertatian: 
(koip^  pov\9V9c6ui  iiakeyovra's :)  or  such  as  the  Socrates  of  Plato 
insisted  upon  in  the  Protagoras  and  the  Gorgias.  Of  the  two 
elements  which  the  Dialectical  Process  of  Socrates  implied.  Divi- 
sion of  the  subject  and  Dialogue,  the  author  of  the  Sopkities  does 
not  claim  the  name  of  DialecUe  for  either,  and  seems  to  reject  it 
for  the  second. 

But  without  insisting  upon  the  name,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Dichotomous  Method  of  the  Sophtttee  Dialogue,  (I  may  add  of  the 
PoUUcuSy  for  the  method  is  the  same  in  this  Dialogue  also,)  is  the 
method  of  division  of  a  subject  aocordmg  to  its  natural  members,  of 
which  Plato  speaks  in  the  Pkadnu  ? 

If  the  Sophistee  be  the  work  of  Plato,  the  answer  is  difficult 
either  way.  If  this  method  be  Plato*s  Dialectic,  how  came  he  to 
omit  to  say  so  there  ?  how  came  he  even  to  seem  to  deny  it?  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  this  dichotomous  division  be  a  different  pro- 
cess from  the  division  called  Dialectic  in  the  Phsedrus,  had  Plato 
two  methods  of  division  of  a  subject  ?  and  yet  has  he  never  spoken 
of  them  as  two,  or  marked  their  distinction  ? 

This  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
to  which  others,  on  other  grounds,  have  been  led,  that  the  Sophistes, 
though  of  Plato's  time,  is  not  Plato's  work.  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are,^-that  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophistes  are  not  Platonic : 
(the  doctrine  of  Ideas  is  strongly  impugned  and  weakly  defended:) 
Socrates  is  not  the  principal  speaker,  but  an  Eleatic  stranger:  and 
there  is,  in  the  Dialogue,  none  of  the  dramatic  character  which  we 
generally  have  in  Plato.  The  Dialogue  seems  to  be  the  work,  of 
some  Eleatic  opponent  of  Plato,  rather  than  his. 

{Rep,  B.  Yii.)    But  we  oan  have  no  doubt  that  the  Phadrui 
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contains  P]ato*8  real  riew  of  the  natore  of  Dialectic,  as  to  its  form ; 
let  us  see  bow  this  agrees  with  the  riew  of  Dialectic,  as  to  its 
matter  and  object*  g^ven  in  the  seTenth  Book  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  Plato»  Real  Existences  are  the  objects  of  the  exact 
sciences  (as  number  and  6gnre,  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry). 
The  things  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  are  transitory  pheno- 
mena, which  have  no  reality,  because  no  permanence.  Dialectic 
deals  with  Realities  in  a  more  general  manner.  This  doctrine  is 
everywhere  inculcated  by  Plato,  and  particularly  in  this  part  of  the 
Republic,  He  does  not  tell  us  how  we  are  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
higher  realities,  which  are  the  objects  of  Dialectic :  only  he  here 
assumes  that  it  will  result  from  the  education  which  he  enjoins. 
He  says  (§  13)  that  the  Dialectic  Process  (ly  dtaireXrixt;  /ledoiov) 
alone  leads  to  true  science :  it  makes  no  assumptions,  but  goes  to 
First  Principles,  that  its  doctrines  may  be  firmly  grounded :  and 
thus  it  purges  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which  was  immersed  in  barbaric 
mud,  and  turns  it  upward ;  using  for  this  purpose  the  aid  of  the 
sciences  which  have  been  mentioned.  But  when  Glaucon  inquires 
about  the  details  of  this  Dialectic,  Socrates  says  he  will  not  then 
answer  the  inquiry.  We  may  Tenture  to  say,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  that  he  had  any  answer  ready. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  said  about  a  philosophy 
rendering  a  reason  for  the  First  Principles  of  each  Science,  which 
the  Science  itself  cannot  do.  That  there  is  room  for  such  a  branch 
of  philosophy  in  some  sciences,  we  easily  see.  Geometry,  for 
instance,  proceeds  from  Axioms,  Definitions  and  Postulates  ;  but  by 
the  very  nature  of  these  .terms,  does  not  prove  these  First  Prin- 
ciples. These — the  Axioms,  Definitions  and  Postulates, — are,  I 
oonceive,  what  Plato  here  calls  the  Hypotheses  upon  whidi  Geo- 
metry proceeds,  and  for  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  Geometry  to 
render  a  reason.  According  to  him,  it  is  the  business  of  « Dialec- 
tic** to  give  a  just  account  of  these  '< Hypotheses.**  What  then  is 
Dialectic  ? 

(Aristotle.)  It  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Aristotle, 
giving  an  account  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  Plato,  of 
the  nature  of  Dialectic,  is  still  led  in  the  same  manner  to  consider 
Dialectic  as  the  branch  of  philosophy  which  renders  a  reason  for 
First  Principles.  In  the  Topics,  we  have  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween reasoning  demonstrative,  and  reasoning  dialectical:  and  the 
distinction  is  this:— (7V>/>.  1. 1)  that  demonstration  is  by  syllogisms 
from  true  first  principles,  or  from  true  deductions  from  such  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  the  Dialectical  Syllogism  is  that  which  syllogisee 
from  probable  propositions  (if    M6^mv).     And    he  adds   tbat 
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probable  propositions  are  those  which  are  accepted  by  all,  or  by  the 
greatest  part,  or  by  the  wise.  In  the  next  chapter,  he  speaks  of 
the  nses  of  Dialectic,  which,  he  says,  are  three,  mental  discipline, 
debate?,  and  philosophical  science.  And  he  adds  {Top.  i.  2,  6) 
that  it  is  also  osefal  with  reference  to  the  First  Principles  in  each 
Science:  for  from  the  appropriate  Principles  of  each  science  we 
cannot  deduce  anything  concerning  First  Principles,  since  these 
principles  are  the  beginning  of  reasoning.  But  from  the  probable 
principles  in  each  province  of  science  we  must  reason  concerning 
First  Principles :  and  this  is  either  the  peooliar  office  of  Dialectic, 
or  the  office  most  appropriate  to  it;  for  it  is  a  process  of  investigation, 
and  most  lead  to  the  Principles  of  all  methods. 

That  a  demonstrative  science,  as  soch,  does  not  explain  the  origin 
of  its  own  First  Principles,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Geometry  does 
not  ondertake  to  give  a  reason  for  the  Axioms,  Definitions,  and 
Postulates.  This  has  been  attempted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  by  the  Metaphysicians.  But  the  Metaphysics  employed  on 
such  subjects  has  not  commonly  been  called  Dialectic.  The  term 
has  certainly  been  usually  employed  rather  as  describing  a  Method, 
than  as  determining  the  subject  of  investigation.  Of  the  Faculty 
which  apprehends  First  Principles,  both  according  to  Plato  and  to 
Aristotle,  I  will  hereafter  say  a  few  words. 

The  object  of  the  dichotomons  process  pursued  in  the  Sophistes, 
and  its  result  in  each  case,  is  a  Definition.  Definition  also  was  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  inquiries  pursued  by  Socrates,  Induction 
being  the  other ;  and  indeed  in  many  cases  Induction  was  a  series 
of  steps  which  ended  in  Definition.  And  Aristotle  also  taught  a 
peculiar  method,  the  object  and  result  of  which  wa«  the  construc- 
tion of  Definitions: — namely  his  Categories,  This  method  is  one 
of  diYision,  but  very  different  from  the  divisions  of  the  Sophistes. 
His  method  begins  by  di riding  the  whole  subject  of  possible  inquiry 
into  ten  heads  or  Categories — Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  Relation, 
Place,  Time,  Position,  Habit,  Action,  Passion.  These  again  are 
subdivided :  thus  Quality  is  Habit  or  Disposition,  Power,  Affection, 
Form.  And  we  have  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method 
to  the  construction  of  a  Definition  in  the  Ethics ;  where  he  deter- 
mines Virtue  to  be  a  Habit  with  certain  additional  limitations. 

Thus  the  Induction  of  Socrates,  the  Dichotomy  of  the  Eleatics, 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  may  all  be  considered  as  methods  by 
which  we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  Definitions.  If,  by  any 
method,  Plato  could  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  Definition,  or 
rather  of  an  Idea,  of  the  Absolute  Realities  on  which  First  Princi- 
ples depend,  such  a  method  would  correspond  with  the  notion  of 
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Bimlectie  in  the  Rtpublie,  And  if  it  was  a  method  of  diTision  like 
the  Eleatio  or  Aristotelic,  it  would  oorrespond  with  the  notion  of 
Dialectic  in  the  PJuBdnu, 

That  Plato*8  notion,  however,  cannot  have  been  exactly  either  of 
theie  is,  I  think,  plain.  The  oolloqaial  method  of  ttironlating  and 
testing  the  progress  of  the  student  in  Dialectic  is  implied,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  discussion  of  the  effect  of  scientific  study.  And  the 
method  of  Dialogue,  as  the  instrument  of  instruction,  being  thus 
•npposed,  the  continuation  of  the  account  in  the  RepubiiCt  implies 
that  Plato  expected  persons  to  be  made  dialectical  by  the  study  of 
the  exact  sciences  in  a  comprehensive  spirit.  After  insisting  on 
Geometry  and  other  sdenoes,  he  says  {R^.  Tn.  {  16):  ^The 
synoptical  man  is  dialectical ;  and  he  who  is  not  the  one,  is  not 
the  other." 

But,  we  may  ask,  does  a  knowledge  of  sdences  lead  naturally  to 
a  knowledge  of  Ideas,  as  absolute  realities  from  which  First  Prin- 
ciples fiow  ?  And  supposing  this  to  be  true,  as  the  Platonic  Phi- 
losophy supposes,  ia  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  as  the  source  of  moral 
truths,  to  be  thus  attained  to?  That  it  Is,  is  the  teaching  of 
Plato,  here  and  elsewhere;  but  have  the  speculations  of  subsequent 
philosophers  in  the  same  direction  given  any  confirmation  of  this 
lofty  assumption  ? 

In  reply  to  this  inquiry,  I  should  venture  to  say,  that  this 
assumption  appears  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  from 
which  Plato  began  his  speculations,  that  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  all  attempta  to  verify  the  assumption  have  failed. 
What  Plato  added  to  the  Socratic  notion  was,  that  the  inquiry 
after  The  Good,  the  Supreme  Good,  was  to  be  aided  by  the 
analogy  or  suggestions  of  those  sciences  'which  deal  with  necea- 
sary  and  eternal  truths;  the  supreme  good  being  of  the  nature 
of  those  necessary  and  eternal  truths.  This  notion  is  a  striking 
one,  as  a  suggestion,  but  it  has  always  failed,  I  think,  in  the 
attempts  to  work  it  out.  Those  who  in  modem  times,  as  Cudworth 
and  Samuel  Clarke,  have  supposed  an  analogy  between  the  neoes- 
sary  truths  of  Geometry  and  the  truths  of  Morality,  though  they 
have  used  the  like  expressions  concerning  the  one  and  the  other 
class  of  truths,  have  failed  to  convey  clear  doctrines  and  steady  con- 
victions to  their  readers;  and  have  now,  1  believe,  few  or  no 
followers. 

The  result  of  our  Investigation  appears  to  be,  that  though  Plato 
added  much  to  the  matter  by  means  of  which  the  mind  was  to 
be  improved  and  disciplined  in  ito  research  after  Prindplea  and 
Definitions,  he  did  not  establish  any  form  of  Method  aooording 
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to  which  the  inquiry  most  be  oondocted,  and  by  which  it  might 
be  aided.  The  most  de6nite  notion  of  Dialectic  itill  remained 
the  same  with  the  original  informal  Tiew  which  Socrates  had 
taken  of  it,  as  Xenophon  tells  ns,  (Mem.  nr.  5, 11)  when  he  says: 
''He  said  that  Dialectic  (t^  diaXeycvOac)  was  so  called  because 
it  is  an  inqoiry  porsaed  by  persons  who  take  connsel  together, 
separating  the  snbjectt  considered  according  to  their  kinds  (dta- 
Xiyovrat),  He  held  accordingly  that  men  should  try  to  be  well 
prepared  for  such  a  process,  and  should  pursue  it  with  diligence : 
by  this  means,  he  thought,  they  would  become  good  men,  iitted 
for  responsible  offices  of  command,  and  truly  dialectical"  (dtaXcic* 
Tucwrdrovi)*  And  this  is,  I  conoeiTC,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Grote's 
interrogatory  exclamation  (Vol  Tin.  p.  577):  "Surely  the  Ety- 
mology here  gi?en  by  Xenophon  or  Socrates  of  the  word  (dia- 
X^cff^ai)  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory."  The  two  notions, 
of  investigatofy  Dialogue,  and  Distribution  of  notions  according 
to  thefar  kinds,  which  are  thus  asserted  to  be  connected  in  etymology, 
were,  among  the  followers  of  Socrates,  connected  in  fisot;  the 
dialectic  dii^ogue  was  supposed  to  inTolfe  of  eonrse  the  dialeotio 
diTlslon  of  the  subject. 
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OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  ACCORD- 
ING TO  PLATO. 

{Gam,  PhU.  Soc.     Nov.  10,  1856.) 


TN  the  Seventh  Book  of  Plato's  iZcpvft/ic,  we  have  certain  soienoes 
described  as  the  iDstruments  of  a  philosophical  and  intellectiial 
education;  and  we  have  a  certain  other  intellectual  employment 
spoken  of,  namely,  Dialectic,  as  the  means  of  carrying  the  mind 
beyond  these  sciences,  and  of  enabling  it  to  see  the  sonrcea  of 
those  truths  which  the  sciences  assume  as  their  fir»t  principles. 
These  points  have  been  discussed  in  the  two  preceding  papers. 
But  this  scheme  of  the  highest  kind  of  philosophical  education 
proceeds  upon  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  and  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  powers  by  which  we  know ;  which  view  had  been  pre- 
sented in  a  great  measure  in  the  Sixth  Book;  this  view  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  illustrate. 

To  analyse  the  knowing  powers  of  man  is  a  task  so  diflBoult,  thai 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  there  is  much  obscurity  in  this  portion 
of  Plato's  writings.  But  as  a  reason  for  examining  what  be  has 
said,  we  must  recollect  that  if  there  be  in  it  anything  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  true  then,  it  is  true  still ;  and  also,  that  if  we  know 
any  truth  on  that  subject  now,  we  shall  find  something  correspond- 
ing to  that  truth  in  the  best  speculations  of  sagacious  ancient 
writers,  like  Plato.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  Platonic  doctrines  on  this  matter,  and  to  inquire  how  they  ar« 
to  be  expressed  in  modem  phraseology. 

Plato*s  doctrine  will  perhaps  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we 
begin  by  considering  the  diagram  by  which  he  illustrates  the 
different  degrees  of  knowledge '.  He  sets  out  from  the  distinction 
of  visible  and  intelligible  things.  There  are  visible  objects,  squares 
and  triangles,  for  instance  ;  but  these  are  not  the  squares  and  tri- 
angles about  which  the  Geometer  reasons.  The  exactness  of  his 
reasoning  does  not  depend  on  the  exactness  of  his  diagrama.    H« 

1  PoL  vL  5  19. 
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reasons  from  cert«in  mental  squares  and  triangles,  as  he  conceives 
and  understands  them.  "Thus  there  are  visible  and  there  are 
intelligible  things.  There  is  a  visible  and  an  intelligible  world': 
and  there  are  two  different  regions  about  which  our  Icnowledge  is 
concerned.  Now  take  a  line  divided  into  two  unequal  segments  to 
represent  these  two  regions :  and  again,  divide  each  segment  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  parts  of  each  segment  are  to  represent  differences 
of  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  the  visible  world  these  parts 
are  things  and  images.  Bjr  images  I  mean  shadows,  and  reflections 
in  water,  and  in  polished  bodies;  and  bj  things,  I  mean  that  of 
which  these  images  are  the  resemblances;  as  animals,  plants, 
things  made  by  man.  This  difference  corresponds  to  the  difference 
of  Knowledge  and  mere  Opinion  ;  and  the  Opinable  is  to  the  Know^ 
able  as  the  Image  to  the  Reality.'* 

This  analogy  is  assented  to  by  Glaocon;  and  thus  there  is  as- 
sumed a  ground  for  a  further  construction  of  the  diagram. 

"Now,**  he  says,  "we  have  to  divide  the  segment  which  repre- 
sents Intelligible  Things  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  have  divided 
that  which  represents  Visible  Things.  The  one  part  must  repre- 
sent the  knowledge  which  the  mind  gets  by  dealing  as  it  were  with 
images,  and  by  reasoning  downwards yhMR  Principles;  the  other 
that  which  it  has  by  dealing  with  the  Ideas  themselves,  and  going 
U>  First  Principles. 

'*The  one  part  depends  upon  assumptions  or  hypotheses*,  the 
other  is  unhypothetical  or  absolute  truth. 

"One  kind  of  Intelligible  Things,  then,  is  Conceptions;  for  in- 
stance, geometrical  conceptions  of  figures,  by  means  of  which  we 
reason  downwards,  assuming  certain  First  Principles. 

**  Now  the  other  kind  of  Intelligible  Things  is  this :— that  which 
the  Reason  includes  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  reasoning,  when  it 


s  He  adds,  ''This  oraton,  this  viai-  the  three  kinds  of  angles  (right,  acute, 

ble  world,  I  will  not  say  has  any  and  obtuse);  and  figures,  (as  a  trian- 

connexion    with  ouranon^   heaven,  gle,  a  square,)  and  the  like."    I  say 

that  1  may  not  be  accused  of  playing  his  "hypotheses"  are  the  Definitions 

upon  words."  and  Postulates,  not  the  Axionu:  for 

s  It  is  plain  that  Plato,  by  Hypo-  the  Axioms  of  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 

iheses,  in  this  place,  means  the  usual  metiy  belong  to  the  Higher  Faculty, 

foundations  of  Arithmetic  and  Geo-  which  ascends  to  First  Principles, 

metry;  namely.  Definitions  and  Pos-  But  this  Faculty  operates  rather  in 

tnlatea.     He  says  tliat  "  the  arith-  using  these  axioms  than  in  enundat- 

nwtidans  and  geometers  take  as  hypo-  log  them.    It  knows  them  implicitly 

tiieses  (vm^crot)  odd  and  even,  and  rather  than  expresses  them  explicitly. 
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regards  the  assumptions  of  the  Sciences  as,  what  thej  are,  assump- 
tions only;  and  uses  them  as  occasions  and  starting  points,  that 
from  these  it  may  ascend  to  the  ahtolute^  {dvinr69eTO¥f  unhy- 
pothetical,)  which  does  not  depend  upon  assumption,  but  is  the 
origin  of  scientific  truth.  The  Reaeon  takes  hold  of  this  first  prin- 
ciple of  truth ;  and  aTailing  itself  of  all  the  connections  and  rela- 
tions of  this  principle,  it  proceeds  to  the  conclusion ;  using  no 
sensible  image  in  doing  this,  but  contemplating  the  Ideas  alone ; 
and  with  these  Ideas  the  process  begins,  goes  on,  and  terminatee/* 

This  acoount  of  the  matter  will  probably  seem  to  require  at  least 
fhrther  explanation ;  and  that  accordingly  is  acknowledged  in  the 
Dialogue  itself.    Glaucon  says : 

"I  apprehend  your  meaning  in  a  certain  degree,  but  not  very 
clearly,  for  the  matter  is  somewhat  abstruse.  You  wish  to  prore 
that  the  knowledge  which,  by  the  Reason,  we  acquire,  of  Real 
Existence  and  Intelligible  Things,  is  of  a  higher  degree  of  certainty 
than  the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  what  are  commonly  called 
Sciences.  Such  sciences,  you  say,  baye  certain  assumptions  for 
their  I)a8es;  and  these  assumptions  are,  by  the  students  of  such 
sciences,  apprehended,  not  by  Sense  (that  is,  the  Bodily  Senses), 
but  by  a  Mental  Operation, — by  Conception.  But  inasmuch  as 
such  students  ascend  no  higher  than  the  assumptions,  and  do  not  go 
to  the  First  Principles  of  Truth,  they  do  not  seem  to  you  to  hate 
true  knowledge— intuitive  insight— Abtt#— on  the  subject  of  their 
reasonings,  though  the  subjects  are  intelligible,  along  with  their 
principle.  And  you  call  this  habit  and  practice  of  the  Geometers 
and  others  by  the  name  Conception,  not  InUntion*;  taking  Coo- 
ception  to  l>e  something  between  Opinion  on  the  one  side,  and 
Intuitive  Insight  on  the  other." 

"You  have  explained  it  well,  said  I.  And  now  consider  the 
four  sections  (of  the  line)  of  which  we  hare  spoken,  as  corresponding 
to  four  affections  in  the  mind.  Intuition,  the  highest;  Conception, 
the  next;  the  third.  Belief;  and  the  fourth.  Conjecture  (ttom 
likenesses);  and  arrange  them  in  order,  so  that  they  may  have  more 
or  less  of  certainty,  as  their  objects  hare  more  or  less  of  truth  K 


*  6uit>oi«M  ciAA*  ov  vovy, 

«  The  Disgrsm,  ss  here  described,  would  be  this: 


InUlUffiUe  World. 

rUfbk  Wori<L 

Intuitfon. 

Conception. 

Things. 
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"I  understand,  said  he.  I  agree  to  what  70Q  saj,  and  I  arrange 
them  as  jon  direct.*' 

And  so  the  Sixth  Book  ends:  and  the  Seventh  Book  opens 
with  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Care,  in  which  men  are  confined, 
and  see  all  external  objects  only  bj  the  shadows  which  thej  cast 
on  the  walls  of  their  prison.  And  this  imperfect  knowledge  of 
things  is  to  the  tme  rision  of  them,  which  is  atuined  by  those 
who  ascend  to  the  light  of  day,  as  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  men  is 
to  the  knowledge  attainable  by  those  whose  minds  are  purged  and 
illnminated  by  a  true  philosophy. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the  part  of  PIato*s  specnlationa 
which  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  the  division  of  our  knowing  faculties,  we  may  understand, 
and  may  in  a  great  degree  accept,  Plato's  scheme.  We  have  already 
(in  the  preceding  papers)  seen  that,  by  the  knowledge  of  real 
things,  he  means,  in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  universal 
and  necessary  truths,  such  as  Geometry  and  the  other  exact  sciences 
deal  with.  These  we  call  sciences  of  Demonstration;  and  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  the  knowledge  which  constitutea 
•neh  sciences  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the  Senses,  by  Ex- 
perience or  mere  Observation.  This  distinction  of  Demonstrative 
and  Empirical  knowledge  is  a  cardinal  point  in  Plato*s  scheme 
also;  the  former  alone  being  allowed  to  deserve  the  name  of 
Knowledge,  and  the  latter  being  only  Opinion.  The  Objects  with 
which  Demonstration  deals  may  be  termed  Conceptions,  and  tha 
objects  with  which  Observation  or  Sense  has  to  do,  however 
much  speculation  may  reduce  them  to  mere  Sensations,  are  commonly 
described  as  Things.  Of  these  Things,  there  may  be  Shadows  or 
Images,  as  Plato  says;  and  as  we  may  obtain  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge,  namely  Opinion  or  Belief,  by  seeing  the  Things  them- 
selves, we  may  obtain  an  inferior  kind  of  Opinion  or  Belief  by  seeing 
their  Images,  which  kind  of  opinion  we  may  for  the  moment  call 
Cot^eetwre.  Whether  then  we  regard  the  distinctions  of  knowledge 
itsdf  or  of  the  objects  of  it,  we  have  three  terms  before  us. 

If  we  consider  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  they  are 

Demonstration:  Belief:  Conjecture: 

If  the  objects  of  this  knowledge,  they  are 

Conceptions :  Things :  Imagea. 


Plato  supposes  the  whole,  and  each  of  the  two  parts,  to  be  divided  in  the 
ssme  rstio,  in  order  that  the  an/alogy  of  the  division  in  eadi  case  msj  be 
represented. 
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Bat  io  each  of  these  Series,  the  first  term  it  eyidently  wanting :  for 
DemonstratioD  supposes  Principles  to  reanon  firom.  Conoeptiona 
suppose  some  basis  in  the  mind  which  gives  them  their  eiidence. 
What  then  is  the  first  term  iu  each  of  these  two  Series? 

The  Principles  of  Demonstration  must  be  seen  bj  Intuition, 

Conceptions  derive  their  properties  fh)m  certain  powen  or 
attributes  of  the  mind  which  we  may  term  Ideas, 

Therefore  the  two  series  are 

Intuition :  Demonstration :  Belief:  Conjecture. 
Ideas:  Conceptions:  Things:  Images. 
Plato  further  teaches  that  the  two  former  terms  in  each  Series 
belong  to  the  Intelligible,  the  two  ktter  to  the  Visible  World: 
and  he  supposes  that  the  ratio  of  these  two  primary  segments 
of  the  line  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  in  which  each  segment*  is 
dirided«. 

In  using  the  term  Ideas  to  describe  the  mental  sources  firom 
which  Conceptions  derive  their  validity  in  demonstration,  I  am 
employing  a  phraseology  which  I  hare  already  introduced  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  But  independently  altogether 
of  this,  I  do  not  see  what  other  term  could  be  employed  to  denote 
the  mental  objects,  attributes,  or  powers,  whatever  they  be,  from 
which  Conceptions  derive  their  evidence,  as  Demonstrative  Truths 
derive  their  evidence  from  Intuitive  Truths. 

That  the  Scheme  just  presented  is  Plato's  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
I  do  not  conceive  there  can  be  any  doubt.  There  is  a  little  want 
of  precision  in  his  phraseology,  arising  from  his  mixing  together 
the  two  series.    In  fact,  his  final  series 

Nocsis:  Dianoia:  PisHs:  Eikasia; 
is  made  by  putting  in  the  second  place,  instead  of  Demonstration, 
which  is  the  process  pursued,  or  Science,  which  is  the  knowledge 
obtained.  Conception,  which  is  the  olfjeet  with  which  the  mind 
deals.  Such  deviations  from  exact  symmetry  and  correlation  in 
speaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  almost  unavoidable  in 
every  language.  And  there  is  yet  another  source  of  such  Snao- 
curacies  of  language;  for  we  have  to  speak,  not  only  of  the 
process  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  the  objects  with  whldi 
the  mind  deals,  but  of  the  Faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
thus  employed.     Thus  Intuition  b  the  Process;  Ideas  are   the 


«  The  foursegmentsmightbe  884: 2:3:1;  or  889:6:6:4;  or  generally, 
\Ba:ar:ar:  af*. 
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Object,  in  the  first  term  of  our  leries.  The  Faculty  also  we 
may  call  InhtiHon;  but  the  Greek  offers  a  distinction.  Noetis 
is  the  Proceu  of  lotuicioD;  but  the  Faculty  is  Nout,  If  we. 
wish  to  preserre  this  distinction  in  English,  what  must  we  call 
the  Faculty?  I  eonceive  we  must  call  it  the  Intuitive  Reason^  a 
term  weU  known  to  onr  older  philosophical  writers ?.  Again: 
taking  the  second  term  of  the  series,  Demonstration  is  the  process. 
Science,  the  result;  and  ConcepOont  are  the  objects  with  which 
the  mind  deals.  But  what  is  the  Faculty  thus  employed?  What 
is  the  Faculty  employed  in  Demonstration?  The  same  philosophical 
writers  of  whom  I  spoke  would  have  answered  at  once,  the  Die- 
atrtive  Reason;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  even  now,  we  can  suggest 
any  better  term.  The  Faculty  employed  in  acquiring  the  two  lower 
kinds  of  knowledge,  the  Faculty  which  deals  with  Things  and 
their  Images  is,  of  course^  Sense,  or  Sensation, 

The  assertion  of  a  Faculty  of  the  mind  by.  which  it  appre- 
hends Truth,  which  Faculty  is  higher  than  the  DiBcursive  Reason, 
as  the  Truth  apprehended  by  it  is  higher  than  mere  Demonstrative 
Truth,  agrees  (as  it  will  at  once  occur  to  several  of  my  readers) 
with  the  doctrine  taught  and  insisted  upon  by  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  And  so  far  as  he  was  the  means  of  inculcating 
this  doctrine,  which,  as  we  see,  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  I 
might  add,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  many  other  philosophers,  let  him 
have  due  honour.  But  in  his  desire  to  impress  the  doctrine  upon 
men*s  minds,  he  combined  it  vrith  several  other  tenets,  which  will 
not  bear  examination.  He  held  that  the  two  Faculties  by  which 
these  two  kinds  of  truth  are  apprehended,  and  which,  as  I  have 
said,  our  philosophical  writers  call  the  Intuitive  Recuon  and  the 
Discursive  Reason,  may  be  called,  and  ought  to  be  called,  respectively, 
The  Reason  and  The  Understanding  ;  and  that  the  second  of  these 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  Instinct  of  animals,  so  as  to  be  something 
intermediate  between  Reason  and  Instinct.  These  opinions,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  are  altogether  erroneous.  The  Intuitive  Reason  and 
the  Discursive  Reason  are  not,  by  any  English  writers,  called  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding;  and  accordingly,  Coleridge  has 
bad  to  alter  all  the  passages,  namely,  those  taken  from  Leighton* 
Harrington,  and  Bacon,  from  which  his  exposition  proceeds.  The 
Understanding  is  so  £sr  from  being  especially  the  Discursive  or 


Hence  the  mind  Beason  receives 
Intuitive  or  DiscuislTe. 
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Reasoninjif  Faculty,  that  it  ig,  in  anireraal  usage,  and  bj  onr  best 
writers,  opposed  to  the  Discursive  or  Reasoning  Faculty.  Thus  this 
is  expressly  declared  by  Sir  John  Dayis  in  his  poem  On  the  Immor- 
talUy  of  the  Soul,    He  says,  of  the  soul, 

When  she  rates  things,  and  mores  flrom  ground  to  ground. 
The  name  of  Reason  (Ratio)  she  scquires  from  this : 

But  when  by  reason  she  truth  hath  found. 
And  standeth  fl](^  she  Understanding  ia 

Instead  of  the  Reason  being  fixed,  and  the  Understanding  discnr- 
sire,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  the  Reason  is  distinctively  discursive; 
that  is,  it  obtains  conclusions  by  running  from  one  point  to  another. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  Discursus  ;  or,  taking  the  full  term,  i>£«. 
eursus  Rationis^  Discourse  of  Reason.  Understanding  is  fixed,  that 
is,  it  dwells  upon  one  view  of  a  subject,  and  not  upon  the  steps  by 
which  that  view  is  obtained.  The  verb  to  recuon,  implies  the  sub- 
stantive, the  lUcLSon,  though  it  is  not  coextensive  with  it :  for  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  the  Intuitive  Reason  as  well  as  the  Discursive 
Reason.  But  it  is  by  the  Faculty  of  Reason  that  we  are  capable  of 
reasoning;  though  undoubtedly  the  practice  or  the  pretence  of  rea- 
soning may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  at  variance  with  reason  in 
the  more  familiar  sense  of  the  term ;  as  is  the  case  also  in  French. 
MoU^re*s  Crisale  says  (in  the  Femmes  Savantes), 

Baisonher  est  Temploi  de  toute  ma  malson, 
Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  Baison. 

If  Hr.  Coleridge^s  assertion  were  true,  that  the  Understanding  is 
the  discursive  and  the  Reason  the  fixed  faculty,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  The  Understanding  is  the  faculty  by  vfhich  we 
reason,  and  the  Reason  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  understand,  Bnt 
this  is  not  so. 

Nor  is  the  Understanding  of  the  nature  of  Instinct,  nor  does  it 
approach  nearer  than  the  Reason  to  the  nature  of  Instinct,  but  the 
contrary.  The  Instincts  of  animals  bear  a  very  obscure  resem- 
blance to  any  of  man's  speculative  Faculties;  bnt  so  far  as  there  is 
any  such  resemblance.  Instinct  is  an  obscure  image  of  Reason,  not 
of  Understanding.  Animals  are  said  to  act  as  if  they  reasoned, 
rather  than  as  if  they  understood.  The  verb  understand  u  especially 
applied  to  man  as  distinguished  from  animals.  Mr.  Coleridge  tells 
a  tale  from  Huber,  of  certain  bees  which,  to  prevent  a  piece  of 
honey  from  falling,  balanced  it  by  their  weight,  while  they  built  a 
pillar  to  support  if.  They  did  this  by  Instinct,  not  understanding 
what  they  did  ;  men,  doing  the  same,  would  have  understood  what 
they  were  doing.   Our  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  making 
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it  the  special  dlftinotion  of  mao  and  aoimalt,  that  JU  has  UmUr^ 
tUmding  and  thej  have  not,  ipeakt  quite  consUtentlj  with  good 
philoeophj  and  |i^ood  English. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  object  in  hit  speculations  is  nearlj  the  same  as 
Plato's;  nameljy  to  declare  that  there  is  a  tmth  of  a  higher  kind 
than  can  be  obtained  bj  mere  reasoning ;  and  also  to  claim,  as  por- 
tions of  this  higher  tmth,  certain  fundamental  doctrines  of  Morality. 
Among  these,  &tr.  Coleridge  places  the  Authority  of  Conscience, 
and  Plato,  the  Supreme  Good.  Mr.  Coleridge  also  holds,  as  Plato 
held,  that  the  Reason  of  man,  in  its  highest  and  most  comprebensiTe 
form,  is  a  portion  of  a  Supreme  and  Universal  Reason ;  and  leads  to 
Truth,  not  in  Tirtue  of  its  special  attributes  in  each  person,  but  by 
its  own  nature. 

Many  of  the  opinions  which  are  combined  with  these  doctrines, 
both  in  PUto  and  in  Coleridge,  are  such  as  we  should,  I  think,  find 
it  imposdble  to  accept,  upon  a  careful  philosophical  examination  of 
them ;  but  on  these  I  shsJl  not  here  dwelL 

I  will  only  further  obserre,  that  if  any  one  were  to  doubt  whether 
the  term  Nov*  is  rightly  rendered  Intuitive  Reason,  we  may  find 
proof  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  rendering  in  the  remarkable  discus- 
sion concerning  the  Intellectual  Yirtnes,  which  we  have  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  It  can  hardly  be  qnestion- 
ed  that  Aristotle  had  in  his  mind,  in  writing  that  passage,  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  as  expounded  in  the  passage  just  examined,  and 
similar  passages.  Aristotle  there  says  that  there  are  five  Intellec- 
tual Virtues,  or  Faculties  by  which  the  Mind  aims  at  Truth  in 
asserting  or  denying: — namely.  Art,  Science,  Prudence,  Witdom, 
Nous,  In  this  enumeration,  passing  over  Art,  Prudence,  and  Wis- 
dom, as  rirtues  which  are  mainly  concerned  from  practical  life,  we 
haTe,  in  the  region  of  speculative  Truth,  a  distinction  propounded 
between  Science  and  Nout :  and  this  distinction  is  further  explained 
(c.  6)  by  the  remarks  that  Science  reasons  Mrith  Principles ;  and  that 
these  Principles  cannot  be  given  by  Science^,  because  Science  reasons 
from  them;  nor  by  Art,  nor  Prudence,  for  these  are  conversant  with 
matters  contingent,  not  with  matters  demonstrable ;  nor  can  the 
First  Principles  of  the  Reasonings  of  Science  be  given  by  Wisdom, 
for  Wisdom  herself  has  often  to  reason  from  Principles.  Therefore 
the  First  Principles  of  Demonstrative  Reasoning  must  be  given  by 
a  peculiar  Faculty,  Nout.  As  we  have  said.  Intuitive  Reason  is  the 
most  appropriate  English  term  for  this  Faculty. 

The  view  thus  given  of  that  higher  kind  of  Knowledge  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  place  above  ordinary  Science,  as  being  the 
Knowledge  of  and  Faculty  of  learning  First  Principles,  will  enable 
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us  to  explain  some  expressions  which  might  otherwise  be  misander- 
stood.  Socrates,  in  the  conclading  part  of  this  Sixth  Book  of  the 
Republic,  says,  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  *^  that  of  which  the 
Reason  (Xoyo«)  takes  hold,  in  virtue  of  its  power  of  reasofdng^y 
Here  we  are  plainly  not  to  understand  that  we  arrive  at  First  Prin- 
ciples hy  reasoning :  for  the  rery  opposite  is  tme,  and  is  here  tanght ; 
— namely,  that  First  Principles  are  not  what  we  reason  to,  bat  what 
we  reason /rom.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  plainly  is,  that  First 
Principles  are  those  of  which  the  Beason  takes  hold  in  virtue  of  its 
power  of  reasoning  ; — they  are  the  conditions  which  mast  exist  in 
order  to  make  any  reasoning  possible : — they  are  the  propositions 
which  the  Reason  must  iuTolve  implicitly,  in  order  that  we  may 
reason  explicitly; — they  are  the  intoitiTe  roots  of  the  dialectical 
power. 

In  accordance  with  the  Tiews  now  explained,  Plato's  Diagram 
may  be  thus  farther  expanded.  The  term  li4a  is  not  used  in  this 
part  of  the  Republic  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in  its  peculiar 
Platonic  sense  in  the  Tenth  Book. 


Intelligible  World,    yoifror. 

Visible  World.  hpnH^. 

Ol^eet.. 

Ideas 
'Mai 

Conceptions 

Things 
^<3a  ic.tA. 

Images 

Process. 

Intoition 

Demonstration 
hrurrriiiri 

BeUef 

Cot^jectore 

FacuUy, 

Intuitire  Beaaon 

Discm^ve  Reason 
Adyo« 

Sensation 

*  ri  Tov  BiaXiiy99$<u  dvi^ci. 
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CRITICISM  OF  ARISTOTLFS  ACCOXJ]!TT  OF 
INDUCTION. 

(Cam,  FhU,  Soe.    Feb.  11,  1850.) 


rPHE  CaiDl>ridge  Philosophioal  Sodety  has  willingly  admitted 
•^  amoDg  its  prooeediDgs  not  only  contribntions  to  science,  bnt  also 
to  the  philosophy  of  science;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
willingness  will  not  be  less  if  the  speonlations  ooncerning  the  philo- 
sophy of  science  which  are  offered  to  the  Society  involTe  a  reference 
to  ancient  anthors.  Indoction,  the  process  by  which  general  tmths 
are  collected  from  particular  examples,  is  one  main  point  in  sneh 
philosophy :  and  the  comparison  of  the  yiews  of  Induction  enter- 
tained by  ancient  and  modem  writers  has  already  attracted  mnch 
notice.  I  do  not  intend  now  to  go  into  this  subject  at  any  length ; 
bnt  there  is  a  cardinal  passage  on  the  subject  in  Aristotle's  AnalyHet, 
(Amafyt,  Prior,  n.  2S)  which  I  wish  to  explain  and  discuss.  I  will 
first  translate  it,  making  such  emendations  as  are  requisite  to  render 
it  intelligible  and  consistent,  of  which  I  shall  aftcorwards  giye  an 
account. 

I  will  number  the  sentences  of  this  chapter  of  Aristotle  in  order 
that  I  may  afterwards  be  able  to  refer  to  them  readily. 

1 1.  **  We  must  now  proceed  to  observe  that  we  haTC  to  examine 
not  only  syllogisms  according  to  the  aforesaid  Jigure$, — syllogisms 
logical  and  demonstrative,— but  also  rhetorical  syllogisms^—and, 
speaking  generally,  any  kind  of  proof  by  which  belief  is  influenced, 
foUowing  any  method. 

1 2.  "All  belief  arises  either  from  Syllogism  or  flrom  Induction : 
[we  must  now  therefore  treat  of  Induction.] 

§8.  *<  Induction,  and  the  InductiTe  Syllogism,  is  when  by  means  of 
one  extreme  term  we  infer  the  other  extreme  term  to  b^  true  of  the 
middle  term. 

{  4.  *  Thus  if  ii,  C,  be  the  extremes,  and  S  the  mean,  we  have 
to  show,  by  means  of  C,  that  A  is  true  of  B. 

G  Q 
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%6,  "  Thos  let  A  be  Umg-Uved;  B,  that  wkiek  has  no  galU 
bladder;  and  C,  paiticalar  loiig4iTed  aoimali,  as  tifphant,  horte^ 

J  6.  "  Tben  ererj  C  ii  il,  for  all  the  animals  aboTe  named  are 
long-liTed. 

I  7.  *<  Also  OTery  C  is  B,  for  all  those  animals  are  destitute  of 
gall-bladder. 

$8.  ''If  then  B  and  C  are  conTortible,  and  the  mean  (B)  doee 
not  extend  farther  than  extreme  (C),  it  neeessarilj  follows  that 
erery  ^  is  ^. 

S  9.  "For  it  was  shown  before,  that,  if  any  two  things  be 
troe  of  the  same,  and  if  either  of  them  be  oonyertlble  with  the  ex- 
treme, the  other  of  the  things  predicated  is  troe  of  the  oonTortible 
(extreme). 

g  10.  **  Bat  we  mast  conceive  that  C  consists  of  a  collection  of 
all  the  particolar  cases ;  for  lodaotion  is  applied  to  all  the  cases. 

S  11.  «  Bat  snch  a  syllogism  is  an  inference  of  a  first  troth  and 
immediate  proposition. 

1 12.  "  For  when  there  is  a  mean  term,  there  is  a  demonstrative 
syllogism  through  the  mean ;  but  when  there  is  not  a  n»ean,  there  is 
proof  by  Induction. 

g  13.  ''  And  in  a  certain  way,  Induction  is  oontraiy  to  Syllogism ; 
for  Syllogism  proves,  by  the  middle  term,  that  the  extreme  is  true  of 
the  third  thing :  but  Induction  proves,  by  means  of  the  third  thing, 
that  the  extreme  is  true  of  the  mean. 

1 14.  **  And  Syllogism  concluding  by  means  of  a  middle  term  is 
prior  by  nature  and  more  usual  to  us ;  but  the  proof  by  loduetioo, 
is  more  Innunoas.** 

I  thinlL  that  the  chapter,  thus  interpreted,  is  quite  coherent  and 
intelligible;  although  at  first  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion, 
from  the  author  sometimes  saying  that  Induction  is  a  kind  of  Syllo- 
gism, and  at  other  times  tliat  it  is  not.  The  amount  of  the  doctrina 
Uthis. 

When  we  collect  a  general  proposition  by  Induction  firom  par« 
ticular  cases,  as  for  instance,  that  all  animals  destitute  of  gall- 
bladder {acholout),  are  longp-lived,  (if  this  proposition  were  true,  of 
which  hereafter,)we  may  express  the  process  in  the  form  of  a  Syllo- 
ginn,  if  we  will  agree  to  make  a  colleotion  of  particular  oases  our 
middle  term,  and  assume  that  the  proposition  in  which  the  second 
extreme  term  occurs  is  convertible.  Thus  the  known  proposHioiia 
are 

Elephant,  horse,  mule,  &e.,  are  long-lived. 
Elephant,  hone,  mule,  Ac.,  are  adioUms. 
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Bnt  if  we  tnppote  that  the  latter  proposition  ia  coDTertible,  we 
•hall  have  these  propoaittons : 

Elephant,  horse,  mole,  fte.,  are  long-li?  ed. 

All  acholons  animals  are  elephant,  horse,  mole,  Ssc, 
from  whence  we  infer,  qnite  rigorously  as  to  Jbrm, 

All  acholons  animals  are  long-liTed. 
This  mode  of  putting  the  IndnotiTo  inference  shows  both  the 
strong  and  the  wealc  point  of  the  illustration  of  Induction  by  means 
of  Syllogism.  The  strong  point  is  this,  that  we  make  the  inference 
perfect  as  to  form,  by  indnding  an  indefinite  collection  of  particular 
cases,  elephant,  horse,  mule,  Ac,  in  a  single  term,  C.  The  Syllo* 
gism  then  is 

All  Care  long-liTsd* 

All  acholons  animals  are  C. 

Therefore  all  acholons  animals  are  long-liTsd. 
The  weak  point  of  this  illustration  is,  that,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  when  the  number  of  actual  cases  is  necessarily  indefinite, 
the  representation  of  them  as  a  single  thing  iuTolres  an  unauthorized 
step.  In  order  to  give  the  reasoning  which  really  passes  in  the 
mind,  we  must  say 

Elephant,  horse,  &e.,  are  long-lired. 

All  acholons  animals  are  a$  elephant,  horse,  &c.. 

Therefore  all  acholons  animals  are  long-liTed. 
This  *'  (u"  must  be  introduced  in  order  that  the  <<all  C"  of  the 
first  proposition  may  be  justified  by  the  "C"  of  the  second. 

This  step  is,  I  say,  necessarily  unauthorized,  where  the  number  of 
particular  cases  b  indefinite;  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  species 
of  acholons  animals.  We  do  not  know  how  many  such  species  there 
are,  yet  we  wish  to  be  able  to  assert  that  iUl  acholons  animals  are 
long-lired.  In  the  proof  of  such  a  proposition,  put  in  a  syllogistic 
form,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  logical  defect;  and  the  aboTe  dis- 
cussion shows  that  this  defect  is  the  substitution  of  the  proposition, 
"  All  acholons  animals  are  at  elephant,  &c.,"  for  the  conTerse  of 
the  experimentally  proTed  proposition,  **  elephant,  &c.,  are  acholons." 
In  instances  in  which  the  number  of  particular  cases  is  limited, 
the  necessary  existence  of  a  logical  flaw  in  the  syllogistic  translation 
of  the  process  is  not  so  CTident.  But  in  truth,  such  a  flaw  exists  in 
all  cases  of  Induction  proper ;  (for  Induction  by  mere  eRumeraHon 
can  hardly  be  called  JmbtcHon),  1  will,  howerer,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  instance  of  a  celebrated  proposition  which  has  often 
been  taken  as  an  example  of  Induction,  and  in  which  the  number  of 
particular  cases  is,  or  at  least  is  at  present  supposed  to  be,  limited. 
Kepler's  laws,  for  instance  the  law  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses^ 
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may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  Induction.  The  law  was  inferred, 
we  will  suppose,  from  an  examination  of  the  orbits  of  Mars,  Earth, 
Venus.  And  the  syllogistic  illustration  which  Aristotle  giTes,  will, 
with  the  necessary  addition  to  it,  stand  thus, 

Biars,  Earth,  Venus  describe  ellipses. 

Mars,  Earth,  Venus  are  planets. 
Assuming  the  conTertibility  of  this  last  proposition,  and  Us  univer^ 
sality,  (which  is  the  necessary  addition  in  order  to  make  Aristotle's 
sylloginn  Talid)  we  say 

All  the  planets  are  as  Mars,  Earth,  Venus. 
Whence  it  follows  that  all  the  planets  describe  ellipses. 

If,  instead  of  this  assumed  uniTersality,  the  astronomer  had  made 
a  real  enumeration,  and  had  established  the  fact  of  each  particular, 
he  would  be  able  to  say 

Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Earth,  Venus,  Mercury,  describe 
elUpses. 

Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Earth,  Venus,  Mercury  are  all  the 
planets. 
And  he  would  obriously  be  entitled  to  conrert  the  second  propod- 
tion,  and  then  to  conclude  that 

All  the  planets  describe  ellipses. 
But  then,  if  this  were  given  as  an  illustration  of  Induction  by 
means  of  syllogism,  we  should  hare  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  conclusion  that  <*  all  the  planets  describe  ellipses,"  adds  nothing 
to  the  major  proposition,  that  *'  8.,  J.,  M.,  £.,  V.,  m.,  do  so.*'  It  is 
merely  the  same  proposition  expressed  in  other  words,  so  long  as 
8.,  J.,  M.,  E.,  v.,  m.,  are  supposed  to  be  all  the  planets.  And  in 
the  next  place  we  have  to  make  a  remark  which  is  more  important ; 
that  the  minor,  in  such  an  example,  must  generally  be  either  a  yery 
precarious  truth,  or,  as  appears  in  this  case,  a  transitory  error.  For 
that  the  planets  known  at  any  time  are  ail  the  planets,  must  always 
be  a  doubtful  assertion,  liable  to  be  OTerthrown  to-night  by  an  astro* 
Domical  observation.  And  the  assertion,  as  reoeiired  in  Kepler's 
time,  has  l>een  overthrown.  For  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Earth, 
Venus,  Mercury,  are  not  all  the  planets.  Not  only  have  several  new 
ones  been  discovered  at  intervals,  as  Uranus,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pallas^ 
Vesta,  but  we  have  new  ones  discovered  every  day ;  and  any  conda- 
sioo  depending  upon  this  premiss  that  A,  B,  C,  2>,  E,  F,  G,  J7,  to 
Z  are  all  the  planets,  is  Ukely  to  be  falsified  in  a  fisw  years  by  the 
discovery  of  A',  B\  C,  &o.  If,  therefore,  this  were  the  syllogistio 
analysis  of  Induction,  Kepler*s  discovery  rested  npon  a  false  propo- 
sition; and  even  if  the  analysis  were  now  made  confnrmable  to  our 
present  knowledge,  that  induction,  analysed,  as  above,  would  itill 
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inToWe  &  propotition  which  to-morrow  may  show  to  bo  false.  Bat 
Tot  DO  one,  I  suppose,  doubts  that  Kepler*s  disoorery  was  really  a 
discoTery — the  establishment  of  a  scientifio  truth  on  solid  grounds; 
or,  that  it  is  a  scientifio  truth  for  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  are 
eonstantly  diMjorering  new  planets.  Therefore  the  syllogistic  ana- 
lysis of  it  DOW  discussed  (namely,  that  which  introduces  simple  enu- 
meration as  a  step)  is  not  the  right  analysis,  and  does  not  represent 
the  grounds  of  the  Inductif e  Truth,  that  all  the  planets  describe 
ellipses.  « 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  planets  discoTored  since  Kepler's  time 
conform  to  his  law,  and  thus  confirm  his  disooTcry.  This  we  grant : 
but  they  only  eoi^rm  the  disooTcry,  they  do  not  make  it;  they  are 
not  its  groundwork.  It  was  a  discovery  before  these  new  cases 
were  known;  it  was  an  inductive  truth  without  them.  StUl,  an 
objector  might  urge,  if  any  one  of  these  new  planets  had  contradict- 
ed the  law,  it  would  haye  overturned  the  discovery.  But  this  is  too 
boldly  said.  A  discovery  which  is  so  precise,  so  complex  (in  the 
phenomena  which  it  explains),  so  supported  by  innumerable  observa* 
tions  extending  through  space  and  time,  is  not  so  easily  OTortumed . 
If  we  find  that  Uranas,  or  that  Bnoke's  comet,  deviates  from  Kep- 
ler's and  Newton's  laws,  we  do  not  infer  that  these  laws  must  be 
fidse;  we  say  that  there  must  be  some  disturbing  cause  in  these 
cases.  We  seek,  and  we  find  these  disturbing  causes :  in  the  case  of 
Uranus,  a  new  planet;  in  the  case  of  £ncke*s  comet,  a  resisting 
medium.  Even  in  this  case  therefore,  though  the  number  of  parti- 
culars is  limited,  the  Induction  was  not  made  by  a  simple  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  particulars.  It  was  made  from  a  few  cases,  and  when 
the  law  was  discerned  to  be  true  in  these,  it  was  extended  to  all;  the 
conversion  and  assumed  universality  of  the  proposition  that  "these 
are  planets,**  giving  us  the  proposition  which  we  need  for  the  syllo- 
gistic exhibition  of  Induction,  «all  the  planets  are  as  these.** 

I  venture  to  say  farther,  that  it  is  plain,  that  Aristotle  did  not 
regard  Induction  as  the  result  of  simple  enumeration.  This  is  plain, 
in  the  first  place,  from  his  example.  Any  proposition  with  regard 
to  a  specia}  class  of  animals,  cannot  be  proved  by  simple  enumera- 
tion :  for  the  number  of  particular  cases,  that  is,  of  animal  species 
in  the  class,  is  indefinite  at  any  period  of  soological  discovery,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  infinite.  In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  says  (§  10 
of  the  above  extract), "  We  must  conceive  that  C  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  partKular  cases ;  for  induction  is  applied  to  all  the 
cases."  We  must  conceive  (vo«&v)  that  C  in  the  major,  consists  of  all 
the  cases,  in  order  that  the  conclusion  may  be  true  of  all  the  cases ; 
but  we  cannot  observe  all  the  cases.  But  the  evident  proof  that 
Aristotle  does  not  contemplate  in  this  chapter  an  Induction  by  shn- 
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pie  enameration,  ii  the  contrast  in  whieh  he  phues  Indaction  and 
Syllogism.  For  Indnction  by  simple  enameration  stands  in  no  eon- 
tnst  to  Syllogism.  The  Syllogism  of  snoh  Indnotion  is  quite  logi- 
cal and  condorire.  Bat  Indaction  from  a  comparatiTely  small  num- 
ber of  particular  cases  to  a  general  law,  does  stand  in  opposition 
to  Syllogism.  It  gives  us  a  truth,— a  truth  which,  as  Aristotle 
says  (g  14),  is  more  luminous  than  a  truth  prored  syllogistioally, 
though  Syllogism  may  be  more  mOural  and  uiuai.  It  gives  us  (§  11) 
immediate  propositions,  obtained  directly  from  obserration,  and  not 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning :  ''first  truths,"  the  principles  from  which 
syllogistic  reasonings  may  b%  deduced.  The  Syllogism  proves  by 
means  of  a  middle  term  (|  13)  that  the  extreme  is  true  of  a  third 
thing :  thus,  {aeholaus  being  the  middle  term) : 

Acholons  animals  are  long-lived : 

All  elephants  are  acfaolous  animab : 

Therefore  all  elephants  are  long-lived. 
But  Induction  proves  by  means  of  a  third  thing  (namely,  particular 
oases)  that  the  extreme  is  true  of  the  mean ;  thus  {aeholou$f  still 
being  the  middle  term) 

Elephants  are  long-lived : 

Elephants  are  acholons  animsli ; 

Therefore  acholons  animals  are  long-lived. 
It  may  be  objected,  such  reasoning  as  this  is  quite  Incondnsive : 
and  the  answer  is,  that  this  is  precisely  what  we,  and  as  I  believe, 
Aristotle,  are  here  pointing  out.  Induction  is  inconclusive  a$  rsa- 
tcming*  It  is  not  reasoning:  it  is  another  way  of  getting  at  truth. 
As  we  have  seen,  no  reasoning  can  prove  such  an  inductive  truth  as 
this,  that  all  planets  describe  eHipses.  It  is  known  from  observation, 
but  it  is  not  dtmcfnttraied.  Nevertheless,  no  one  doubts  its  uni- 
versal truth,  (except,  as  aforesaid,  when  disturbing  causes  interveneX 
And  thence.  Induction  is,  as  Aristotle  says,  opposed  to  syllogistic 
reasoning,  and  yet  is  a  means  of  discovering  truth :  not  only  so,  but 
a  means  of  discovering  primary  truths,  immediatdy  derived  from 
observation. 

I  have  elsewhere  taught  that  all  Induction  involves  a  OmeepHon 
of  the  mind  applied  to  facts.  It  may  be  asked  whether  this  applies 
In  such  a  case  as  that  given  by  Aristotle.  And  I  reply,  that 
Aristotle*s  instance  is  a  very  instructive  example  of  what  I  mean. 
The  Conception  which  is  applied  to  the  fiwts  in  orde^to  make  the 
Induction  possible  is  the  want  of  the  gall-Uadder ;— and  Aristotle 
supplies  us  vrith  a  special  terra  for  this  oonception;  ackokm$\  But, 


t  This  tennoociin  in  other  parts  of  Ailstotis.   Bee  the  additional  Nota^ 
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it  may  b«  laid,  that  the  animali  obeerred,  the  elephant,  hone,  mole, 
fte^  are  aoholoos,  ie  a  mere  f&ct  of  obsenration,  Dot  a  Oonoeptioa* 
I  reply  that  it  is  a  SeUeted  Fact,  a  fact  lelected  and  compared  in 
•ereral  casee,  which  ia  what  we  mean  by  a  Cone^fiian,  That  there 
la  needed  for  tnoh  selection  and  comparison  a  certain  activity  of  the 
mind,  is  eTident ;  bat  this  also  may  become  more  dear  by  dwelling 
a  little  fiuiher  on  the  snbject.  Suppose  that  Aristotle,  having  a 
desire  to  know  what  dass  of  animals  are  long-lived,  had  dissected 
for  that  purpose  many  animals;  elephants,  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  deer  and  the  like.  How  many  resemblances,  how  many  dif- 
ferences, mnst  he  have  obserred  in  thehr  anatomy  I  He  was  very 
likely  long  in  fixing  npon  any  one  resemblance  which  was  common 
to  all  the  long-lived.  Probably  he  tried  several  other  characters* 
befbre  he  tried  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  ^—per- 
haps,  trying  snch  characters,  he  found  them  succeed  for  a  few  cases, 
and  then  fail  in  others,  so  that  he  had  to  rtrject  them  as  useless  for 
his  purpose.  All  the  while,  the  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  in  the 
long-lived  animals  was  a  Ikct :  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  him,  because 
he  had  not  selected  it  and  drawn  it  forth  from  the  mass  of  other 
facts.  He  was  looking  for  a  mean  term  to  connect  his  first  extreme, 
Itmg-Uoed^  vrith  his  second,  the  special  cases.  He  sought  this  mid- 
dle term  in  the  entrails  of  the  many  animab  which  he  used  as 
extremes:  it  waa  there,  but  he  could  not  find  it  The  fsct  existed, 
but  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  Induction,  because  it  did 
not  become  a  special  Conception  in  his  mind.  He  considered  the 
animals  in  various  points  of  view,  it  may  be,  as  ruminant*  as 
homed,  as  hoofed,  and  the  contrary;  but  not  as  achoUnu  and  the 
contrary.  When  he  looked  at  animals  in  that  point  of  view,— 
when  he  took  up  that  character  as  the  ground  of  distinction,  he 
forthvrith  imagined  that  he  found  a  separation  of  long-lived  and 
short-lived  animals.  When  that  Fact  became  a  Conception,  he  ob- 
tained an  inductive  truth,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  inductive  proposition. 
He  obtained  an  inductive  propositioa  by  applying  the  Conception 
ackolaus  to  his  observation  of  animals.  This  Conception  divided 
them  into  two  classes;  and  these  classes  were,  he  fsnded, long-lived 
and  short«lived  respectively.  That  it  was  the  Conception,  and  not 
the  Fact  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  his  inductive  proposition,  is 
further  plain  from  this,  that  the  supposed  Fact  is  not  a  fact. 
Acholous  animals  are  not  longer-lived  than  others.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  is  no  character  of  longevity.  It  is 
true,  that  in  one  fiuniliar  dass  of  animals,  the  herbivorous  kind, 
there  is  a  sort  of  first  seeming  of  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  asserted 
rule:  for  the  horse  and  mule  which  have  not  the  gall-bladder  art 
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loDger-liTed  than  the  oo#»  theep,  and  goat,  which  haTt  it.  Bat  if 
we  portae  the  iuTeatigation  further,  the  mle  aoon  ftdla.  The  deer- 
tribe  that  want  the  gall-bladder  are  not  longer-lited  than  the  other 
mminating  animalf  which  hare  it.  And  as  a  eonipleaoua  evidence 
of  the  folsity  of  the  mle,  man  and  the  elephant  are  perhaps,  for 
their  size,  the  longest-lired  animals,  and  of  these,  man  has,  and  the 
elephant  has  not,  the  organ  in  question.  The  indnctiTe  proposition, 
then,  is  fidse;  but  what  we  have  mainly  to  consider  is,  where  the 
fidlaey  enters,  according  to  Aristotle's  analjsb  of  Induction  into 
Syllogism.  For  the  two  premisses  are  stili  true ;  that  elephants,  Ae., 
are  long-lived;  and  that  elephants,  Ac,  are  acholous.  And  it  ia 
plain  that  the  Cillacy  comes  in  with  that  conversion  and  generalin- 
tion  of  the  latter  proposition,  which  we  have  noted  as  necessary  to 
Aristotle's  illustration  of  Induction.  When  we  say  **  All  acholous 
aoimals  are  as  elephants,  ftc,**  that  Is,  as  those  in  their  biological 
conditions,  we  say  what  is  not  true.  Aristotle*s  condition  (|  8)  is 
not  complied  with,  that  the  middle  term  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  extreme,  for  the  character  aekohus  does  extend  beyond  the 
elephant  and  the  animab  bi<^ogicaUy  resembling  it ;  it  extends  to 
deer,  &c.,  which  are  not  like  elephants  and  horses,  in  the  point  in 
question.  And  thus,  we  see  that  the  assumed  conversion  and 
generalization  of  the  minor  proposition,  is  the  seat  of  the  fallacy  of 
false  Inductions,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  the  peculiar  logical  character  of 
true  Inductions. 

As  true  Inducttre  Propositions  cannot  be  logically  demonstrated 
by  syllogistic  roles,  so  they  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  rule.  Thero 
is  no  formula  for  the  discovery  of  IndnctiTe  truth.  It  is  cangfat  by 
n  peculiar  sagacity,  or  power  of  divination,  for  which  no  precepts 
can  be  given.  But  from  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  this  saga* 
city  shows  itself  in  the  diicoveiy  of  propositions  which  are  both 
tme^  and  eowoertihU  in  the  sense  above  explained.  Both  these  steps 
may  ht  difficult  The  former  is  often  very  laborious :  and  when  the 
labour  lias  been  expended,  and  a  true  proposition  obtained,  it  may 
turn  out  uielees,  because  the  proposition  is  not  convertible.  It  was 
a  matter  of  g^reat  labour  to  Kepler  to  prove  (firom  calculation  of 
observatioos)  tliat  Bfars  moyes  elliptically.  Before  he  proved  thla, 
he  had  tried  to  prove  many  similar  propositions  >-tliat  Biars  moved 
according  to  the  *<  bisection  of  the  eccentricity,**— according  to  the 
<<  vicarious  hypothesis,"— according  to  the  *<  physical  hypothecs,**— 
and  the  like;  but  none  of  these  was  found  to  be  exactly  true.  The 
proposition  that  Mars  moyes  elliptioally  was  proved  to  be  true. 
But  still,  there  was  the  questioo,  Is  it  coovertibler  Do  all  the 
planets  move  as  Mars  moves?    This  was  proved,  (suppose,)  to  be 
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trne,  for  the  Earth  and  Venni.  Bat  still  the  qaestion  remaioB,  Do 
all  the  planets  moTO  as  liars,  Earth,  Yenns,  do  ?  The  indactlTe 
generalising  impulse  boldlj  answers,  Yes,  to  this  qaestion;  though 
the  rales  of  Syllogism  do  not  aathorise  the  answer,  and  though  there 
remain  ontried  cases.  The  indactiTe  Philosopher  tries  the  cases  as 
tut  as  they  occur.  In  order  to  confirm  his  proTious  oonviction ;  bat 
if  he  had  to  wait  for  belief  and  oonTiodon  till  he  had  tried  erery 
ease,  he  neyer  could  hare  belief  or  couTiction  of  snch  a  proposition 
at  all.  He  is  prepared  to  modify  or  add  to  his  Indactife  truth 
aooording  as  new  cases  and  new  obserrations  instruot  him ;  but  he 
does  not  foar  that  new  cases  or  new  obserrations  will  overturn  an 
inductive  proposition  established  by  exact  comparison  of  many  com- 
plex and  Tarious  phenomena. 

Aristotle*s  example  offers  somewhat  similar  reflections.  He  had 
to  establish  a  proposition  concerning  long-lired  animals,  which 
should  be  true,  and  shonld  be  susoeptible  of  generalized  oouTersion. 
To  prove  that  the  elephant,  horse  and  mule  are  destitute  of  gall- 
bladder required,  at  least,  the  labour  of  anatomising  those  animals 
in  the  seat  of  that  organ.  But  this  labour  was  not  enough ;  for  he 
would  find  those  animals  to  agree  in  many  other  things  besides  in 
being  acholons.  He  must  have  selected  that  character  somewhat  at 
-  a  venture.  And  the  guess  was  wrong,  as  a  little  more  labour  would 
have  shown  him;  if  for  instance  he  bad  dissected  deer :  for  they  are 
acholons,  and  yet  short-lived.  A  trial  of  this  kind  would  have  shown 
him  that  the  extreme  term,  acholous,  did  extend  beyond  the  mean, 
namely,  animals  such  as  elephant,  horse,  mule ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  conversion  was  not  allowable,  and  that  the  Induction  was  unten- 
able. In  truth,  there  is  no  relation  between  bile  and  longevity*, 
and  this  example  given  by  Aristotle  of  generalixation  from  induction 
is  an  unfortunate  one. 


s  Mr.  Owen,  to  whom  I  am  In-  Intestine:  there  is  no  relation  be- 
debted  for  the  phyiiologicsl  part  of  tween  natural  longevity  and  bile, 
this  critidim,  tells  me,  **  AU  mam-  Neither  has  the  presence  or  absence 
malia  have  bile,  the  oamivora  in  of  the  gall-bladder  any  connexion 
greater  proportion  than  the  herbi-  with  sga  Han  and  the  elephant  are 
vera:  the  gall-bladder  is  acompsra-  perhaps  for  their  sise  the  longest 
ttvely  unimportant  aooesaoiy  to  the  lived  animals,  and  the  Utest  at  com- 
bUiaiy  ^»paratas;  adjusting  it  to  ing  to  maturity:  one  has  the  gall- 
certain  modlfloations  of  stomach  and  bladder,  and  the  other  not" 
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In  diwnisaing  thlipa«age  of  Aristofle,  I  haTe  made  two  altera- 
tioDs  in  the  text,  one  of  which  is  neoenary  on  aeoonnt  of  the  fiust ; 
the  other  on  accoant  of  the  sense.  In  the  reoeiTed  text,  the  parti- 
cnlar  examples  of  long-lired  animals  given  are  man,  horse,  and  mole 
(i<pi*  (p  M  r,  t6  KaddKatrrow  /laxpSpiop,  olow  dwdptowot,  Kal  Xirwot, 
Kal  t}/iloirov).  And  it  is  afterwards  said  that  all  these  are  aeholous: 
(dWd  Kal  t6  B,  t6  fiij  Sx"*^  X**^''"*  '"'^vrl  ^apx^t  ftp  P.)  But 
man  hat  a  gall-bladder :  and  the  fisot  was  well  known  in  Aristotle's 
time,  for  instance,  to  Hippocrates ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
Aristotle  would  haTe  made  the  mistake  which  the  text  contains. 
But  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mistake ;  if  not  of  the  transcriber,  of  Aristotle ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  the  passage,  without  correcting 
the  mistake.  The  substitution  of  iXttpat  for  d»dpiMro9  makes  the 
reasoning  coherent;  but  of  course,  any  other  aeholous  long-liTcd 
animal  would  do  so  equally  well. 

The  other  emendation  which  I  haTe  made  is  in  §  6.  In  the  re- 
oeived  text  {  6  and  7  stand  thus : 

6.  Then  every  C  is  il^  for  every  aeholaui  mimal  it  long-lived 
(jtp  dij  P  BXtf  VTapxei  rd  A,  irap  yap  rd  dxoXov  fioKpSptoif)* 

7.  Also  cTcry  C  is  ^,  for  all  C  is  destitute  of  bUe. 

Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  says  Aristotle,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, that  erery  S  iM  A  (rd  A  rap  B  v-irdpxeiif)  that  is,  that  evenf 
aeholom  ammal  U  long-lived.  But  this  conclusion  is,  according  to 
the  common  reading,  identical  with  the  major  premiss ;  so  that  the 
passage  is  manifestly  corrupt.  I  correct  it  by  substituting  for 
dxokov^  P ;  and  thus  reading  nrap  yap  t6  P  /toKpSfitop  '*  for  OTery 
C  is  long-IiTed : "  Just  as  in  the  parallel  sentence,  7,  we  hare  dWd 
Kal  t6  B,  rd  fiij  ix"*''  X^^^^t  ▼<urrl  (nrdpxet  Ttf  P.  In  this  way 
the  reasoning  becomes  quite  clear.  The  corrupt  substitution  of 
dxo^<»'^  ^oi*  P  xnay  ^^^  t>^'>  made  in  Tarious  ways ;  which  I  need 
not  suggest.  As  my  business  is  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
as  it  makes  no  sense  without  the  change,  and  yery  good  sense  with 
it,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  make  the  emendation.  And  these  emenda- 
tions being  made,  Aristotie's  view  of  the  nature  and  force  of  In- 
duction becomes,  I  think,  perfectiy  dear  and  TerfinstructiTe. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTE. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  this  Memoir  the  following  remarks, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Edleston,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

SeTeral  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Aristotle  have  7  instead  of 
dxo\o»  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  above  paper:  ex.  gr.i 

(1)  The  edition  printed  at  Basle,  1539  (after  Erasmus) :  "  t6  7.'* 

(2)  Basn  (Erasmus)  lff50.    «Tdy." 

(3)  Bnrana's  Latin  yersion,  Yenet.  1553,  has  "  omne  enim  C 
longsTum." 

(4)  Sylburg,  Francf.  1587  *'t6  7*'  is  printed  in  brackets  thus : 
**[T6y^T6dxoKow.'' 

(5)  So  also  in  Casanbon's  edition,  1590. 

(6)  Casanb.  1605  '*  t6  y,"  (though  the  Latin  rerrion  has  ^  Tacaos 
bile;")  not  "  [t6  y\  t6  dxoXov,"  as  the  edition  of  1590. 

(7)  In  the  edition  printed  Aurel.  Allobr.  1607,  *'  [t6  7]  t6 
<rxoXov/'asin(4)and(5). 

(8)  Da  yal*s  editions,  Paris,  1619, 1629, 1654  "t6  7,"  though  in 
Paoius's  translation  in  the  a<iyacent  column  we  find  "  yacans  bile." 

(9)  In  the  critioal  notes  to  Waits*s  edition  of  the  Organon  (Lip9. 
1844)  it  is  stated  that  **^o§tdxo\o¥  doL  7.  n,"  implying  apparently, 
that  in  the  MS.  marked  n,  the  letter  7,  which  had  been  originally 
written  after  &x^\o^*  ^^  ^^^^^  erased. 

The  following  passages  throw  light  upon  the  question  whether 
d»Bpi0ito9  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  retained  in  the  passage  dis- 
cussed in  the  Memoir. 

(A)  Aristot.  De  ArdmaJibui  Histor.  n.  15, 9  (Bekk.),  tup  /liv 
^morSKtov  xoi  Trrpairodmv  S\a<l>w  obx  ix"*^  [X^^"'*']  ^^^  '"'P^iy 

iri  di  Xtnroi,  6p9V9,  Bv<n,   <^micn   koX  twit  ii&v  htoi 'Ex^^  ^^ 

Kol  b  i\4<l>a9  t6  ijirtip  dx""^***^  M^''>  jc.t.X. 

(B)  Conf.  lb.  1. 17, 10, 11.  (In  the  beginning  of  Chap.  16,  he 
says  that  the  external  fiopuz  of  man  are  yvtipifia,  ^^xd  d*  ivrb^ 
Tobvairriov,  'Ay vuerra  ydp  i(m  ftdXirra  td  twit  dv^ptiirttv, 
«0T«  d«t  irp69  xd  Twv  dXXmv  fiSpia  %<iav  dvdyovras  vKOTreTv,**,..) 

(C)  Id  2>«  Part*  Afdmal,  it.  2, 2.  rd  ijAp  ydp  5Xcm  obK  ^fi 
XoXifir,  oto¥  Xmroi  koX  6p€^9  koI  5iro«  Kal  iXa^pot  Kal  xf><$(.»*«. 
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*E»  dk  Toit  ye»9(ri  toT«  ahroX^  to  itkv  ^X^"'  <^al¥€raiy  to.  i*  obx 
Ixeiv,  oXov  ip  TiS  T»v  fiv£p,  Todrwv  3*  i<rrl  koX  6  dvdpwTroi' 
ivioi  fihv  yap  tpalvovrai  Ixoirret  X*'^'!*'  ^^  '''*'*'  »7'"'OTt>«,  Ivtoi  ^ 
o6ic  i}(pvTet,  Aid  Kol  yivtrai  <£/i^t<r/3ifrn<rt«  irtpl  3Xov  tov  yi- 
irows*  ol  y«^  iprvx^vret  hnrorepwaovv  ^x****^*  ^V^  xorreav  ^o- 
Xafi/3avov<riv  cJc  dtrdirrmv  ix6vTnv 

(D)  lb.  %  11,  Ai^  «ca2  x**/'*^^"**''****  X^ow<rt  twm  dpx'o^^'^v  cl 
<pdcK0UT€9  atrtov  elptu  rod  ir\elm  {^  xp6¥0¥  t6  fin  ix'^^  X^* 
XfiV,  fi\i^avT€^  hrl  rd  fitiuvxa  Kal  to«  i\d(f>ovf  ravra  yap 
dxoXd  re  xal  {^  irokbv  xP^pov,  "Bri  di  xal  rd  fin  ewpafUpa 
inr*  iKttpap  bri  ovk  ix^i  X^^'i'^*  ^^^^  d€\4>l9  Kal  K<£/ii)Xo«,  xal 
ravra  rvyxdpti  fiaxpSfiia  5pra,    BGkoyov  ydp,  ic.t.X. 

(E)  The  elephant  and  man  are  mentioned  together  as  long- 
liTed  animala  {De  Long,  et  Breo»  VUa,  iy.  2,  and  De  GtneraL  Aid' 
nuU.  lY.  10,  2.) 


The  following  is  the  import  of  these  passages: 

{A)  **  Of  Tiviparoos  qaadmpeds,  the  deer,  roe,  horse,  mole,  asa, 
seal,  and  some  of  the  swine  have  not  the  gall-bladder.  ... 

The  elephant  also  has  the  liver  Yrithont  gall-bladder,  &c" 

(B)  **  The  external  parts  of  man  are  well  known :  the  internal 
parts  are  far  firom  being  so.  The  parts  of  man  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unknown;  so  that  we  must  judge  concerning  them  by  refer- 
ence to  the  analogy  of  other  animals.  ...*' 

(  C)  "  Some  animals  are  altogether  destitute  of  gall-bladder,  as 
the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ass,  the  deer,  the  roe...Bnt  in  some  kinds 
it  appears  that  some  have  it,  and  some  have  it  not,  as  the  mice  kind. 
And  among  these  is  man;  for  some  men  appear  to  have  a  gall- 
bladder on  the  liver,  and  some  not  to  have  one.  And  thus  there  to 
a  donbt  as  to  the  species  in  general;  for  those  who  have  happened 
to  examine  examples  of  either  kind,  hold  that  all  the  cases  are  of 
that  kind." 

(D)  **  Those  of  the  ancients  speak  most  plausibly,  who  say  that 
the  absence  of  the  gall-bladder  to  the  cause  of  long  life ;  looking 
at  animato  with  uncloven  hoof,  and  deer :  for  these  are  destitute  of 
gall-bbiddery  and  live  a  long  time.  And  further,  those  animato  in 
which  the  ancients  had  not  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that 
tliey  have  not  the  gall-bladder,  as  the  dolphin,  and  the  camel,  are 
also  long-lived  animato." 
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It  appeart,  from  these  panages,  that  Arfttotle  was  aware  that 
some  penoDi  had  asserted  man  to  haye  a  gall-bladder,  but  that  he 
also  oonoefred  this  not  to  be  nnlTersally  trae.  He  may  have  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  the  opposite  case  was  the  more  nsnal, 
and  may  have  written  dvQpwitot^  in  the  passage  which  I  have  been 
discussing.  Another  mistake  of  his  is  the  reclconing  deer  among 
long-lived  animals. 

It  appears  probable,  from  the  context  of  the  passages  (C)  and 
(D),  that  the  oonjectnre  of  a  connexion  between  absence  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  length  of  life  was  suggested  by  some  snch  notion 
as  this :— that  the  gall,  from  its  bitterness^  is  the  oanse  of  irritation, 
mental  and  bodily,  and  that  irritation  is  adTcrse  to  longerity.  The 
opinion  is  ascribed  to  "the  ancients,"  not  claimed  by  Aristotle  as 
his  own. 
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ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ANTITHESIS  OP 
PHILOSOPHY. 

{Cam.  Phil  Soc    Feb.  5,  1844.) 


!•  A  LL  penons  who  have  attended  in  any  degree  to  the  riews 
-^  generally  corrent  of  the  nature  of  reasoning  are  familiar 
with  the  distinction  of  necettary  truths  and  truths  of  eaperienee; 
and  few  snch  persons*  or  at  least  few  students  of  mathematics, 
require  to  have  this  distinction  explained  or  enforced.  All  geome- 
tricians are  satisfied  that  the  geometrical  truths  with  which  they 
are  conversant  are  necessarily  true:  they  not  only  are  true,  bat 
they  must  be  true.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  being  understood, 
and  the  proof  being  gone  through,  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
roust  be  assented  to.  That  parallelograms  upon  the  same  base  and 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  ;~that  angles  in  the  same 
segment  are  equal ; — these  are  propositions  which  we  learn  to  be 
true  by  demonstrations  deduced  from  definitions  and  axioms;  and 
which,  when  we  have  thus  learnt  them,  we  see  could  not  be  other- 
wise. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  truths  which  we  learn 
from  experience;  as  for  instance,  that  the  stars  rcTolve  round  the 
pole  in  one  day;  and  that  the  moon  goes  through  her  phases  from 
full  to  full  again  in  thirty  days.  These  truths  we  see  to  be  true ; 
but  we  know  them  only  by  experience.  Men  never  could  have 
disooTcred  them  without  looking  at  the  stars  and  the  moon;  and 
haying  so  learnt  them,  still  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  they  are 
necessarily  true.  For  aught  we  can  see,  things  might  have  been 
otherwise;  and  if  we  had  been  placed  in  another  part  of  the  solar 
system,  then,  according  to  the  opinions  of  astronomers,  experieooe 
would  have  presented  them  otherwise. 

2.  I  take  the  astronomical  truths  of  experience  to  contrast  with 
the  geometrical  necessary  truths,  as  being  both  of  a  fistmiliar  defi- 
nite sort ;  we  may  easOy  find  other  examples  of  both  kinds  of  troth. 
The  truths  which  regard  numbers  are  necessary  truths.  It  is  a 
neoessary  truth,  that  27  and  38  are  equal  to  65;  that  half  the  sum 
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of  two  nnmben  added  to  half  their  difference  ia  equal  to  the 
greater  niimber.  On  the  other  hand,  that  sugar  will  disiolre  in 
water;  that  plants  cannot  Utc  without  light;  and  in  short,  the 
whole  body  of  our  knowledge  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  the 
other  inductiTO  sciences,  consists  of  truths  of  experience.  If  there 
be  any  science  which  offer  to  us  truths  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  with 
regard  to  which  we  may  for  a  moment  doubt  whether  they  are 
necessary  or  experiential,  we  will  defer  the  consideration  of  them 
till  we  have  marked  the  distinction  of  the  two  kinds  more  clearly. 

8.  One  mode  in  which  we  may  express  the  difference  of  necessary 
truths  and  truths  of  experience,  is,  that  necessary  truths  are  those 
of  which  toe  ecamot  dMneUy  conceive  the  contrary.  We  can  yery 
readily  conceiTe  the  contrary  of  experiential  truths.  We  can 
conceife  the  stars  moyiog  about  the  pole  or  across  the  sky  in  any 
kind  of  cmres  with  any  yelocities;  we  can  conoeive  the  moon 
always  appearing  during  the  whole  month  as  a  luminous  disk,  as 
she  might  do  if  her  light  were  inherent  and  not  borrowed.  But 
we  cannot  concei?e  one  of  the  parallelograms  on  the  same  base 
and  between  the  same  parallels  larger  than  the  other ;  for  we 
find  that,  if  we  attempt  to  do  this,  when  we  separate  the  paral« 
lelog^rams  into  parts,  we  have  to  conceiTe  one  triangle  larger  than 
another,  both  haying  all  their  parts  equal;  which  we  cannot 
conceiye  at  all,  if  we  concei?e  the  triangles  distinctly.  We  make 
thb  impossibility  more  dear  by  conceiying  the  triangles  to  be 
placed  so  that  two  udes  of  the  one  cohicide  with  two  sides  of 
the  other;  and  it  is  then  seen,  that  in  order  to  conceiye  the  tri- 
angles unequal,  we  must  conceive  the  two  bases  which  haye  the 
same  extremities  both  ways,  to  be  different  lines,  though  both 
stndght  lines.  This  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye :  we  assent  to  the 
impossibility  as  an  axiom,  when  it  is  expressed  by  saying,  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space ;  and  thus  wo  cannot  distinctly 
eonoeiye  the  contrary  of  the  proposition  just  mentioned  respecting 
parallelograms. 

4.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  applying  this  distinction,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  terms  of  it; — that  we  cannot  distinctly  conceive  the  con- 
trary of  a  necessary  truth.  For  in  a  certain  loose,  indistinct  way, 
persons  oonceive  the  contrary  of  necessary  geometrical  truths,  when 
they  erroneously  conceive  false  propositions  to  be  true.  Thus, 
Hobbes  erroneously  held  tliat  he  had  discovered  a  means  of  geo- 
metrically doubling  the  cube,  as  it  ia  called,  tliat  is,  finding  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines ;  a  problem  which  can* 
not  be  solyed  by  plane  geometry.  Hobbes  not  only  proposed  a 
construction  for  this  purpose,  but  obstinately  maintained  tliat  it 
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was  right,  when  it  had  been  prored  to  be  wrong.  Bat  then,  the 
discossion  showed  how  indistinct  the  geometrical  conceptions  of 
Hobbes  were ;  for  when  his  critics  had  proved  that  one  of  the  lines 
in  his  diagram  wonld  not  meet  the  other  in  the  point  which  his 
reasoning  supposed,  but  in  another  point  near  to  it ;  he  maintained, 
in  reply,  that  one  of  these  points  was  large  enough  to  indnde 
the  other,  so  that  they  might  be  considered  as  the  same  point. 
Such  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  opposite  of  a  geometrical  tmth, 
forms  ho  exception  to  the  assertion,  that  this  opposite  cannot  be 
distinctly  concdved. 

5.  In  lilce  manner,  the  indistinct  conceptions  of  children  and  of 
mde  savages  do  not  iovalidate  the  distinction  of  necessary  and  ex* 
periential  truths.  Cluldren  and  savages  maice  mistakes  even  vHth 
regard  to  numbers;  and  might  easOy  happen  to  assert  that  27 
and  88  are  equal  to  63  or  64.  But  such  mistakes  cannot  make 
such  arithmetical  truths  cease  to  be  necessary  truths.  When  any 
person  conceives  these  numbers  and  their  addition  distinctly,  by  re- 
solving them  into  parts,  or  in  any  other  way,  he  sees  that  their  sum 
is  necessarily  65.  If,  on  the  ground  of  the  possibQity  of  children 
and  savages  conceiving  something  different,  it  be  held  that  this  is 
not  a  necessary  tmth,  it  must  be  held  on  the  same  ground,  that 
it  is  not  a  necessary  tmth  that  7  and  4  are  equal  to  11 ;  for  children 
and  savages  might  be  found  so  unfamiliar  vrith  numbers  as  not  to 
reject  the  assertion  that  7  and  4  are  10,  or  even  that  4  and  3  are  6, 
or  8.  But  I  suppose  tliat  no  persons  would  on  such  grounds  hold 
that  these  arithmetical  troths  are  troths  known  ooly  by  ezpe* 
rience. 

6.  Necessary  troths  are  established,  as  baa  already  been  said, 
by  demonstration,  proceeding  from  definitions  and  axioms,  accord- 
ing to  exact  and  rigorous  inferences  of  reason.  Troths  of  expert* 
ence  are  collected  from  what  we  see,  also  according  to  infer^iees 
of  reason,  but  proceeding  in  a  less  exact  and  rigorous  mode  of 
proof.  The  former  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  Ideas  whkh 
we  have  in  our  minds :  the  latter  depend  upon  the  appearances  or 
phenomena,  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses.  Necessary 
troths  are  formed  from  our  thoughts,  the  elements  of  the  world 
within  us ;  experiential  truths  are  coUeoted  fr^m  things,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world  vrithont  us.  The  troths  of  experience,  as  they 
appear  to  us  in  the  external  world,  we  call  Facts;  and  when  we 
are  able  to  find  among  our  ideas  a  train  which  will  conform  them- 
selves to  the  apparent  fkots,  we  call  this  a  Theory. 

7.  This  distinction  and  opposition,  thus  expressed  in  various 
forms;  as  Necessary  and  Experiential  Troth,  Ideas  and  Senses, 
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Thoughts  and  Things,  Theory  and  Fact,  maj  be  termed  the 
FtmdamenUU  AjiiUhesis  of  Philosophy ;  for  almost  all  the  discos* 
sions  of  philosophers  have  been  employed  in  asserting  or  denying, 
explaining  or  obscoriog  this  antithesis.  It  may  be  expressed  in 
many  other  ways;  bat  is  not  difficult,  under  all  these  different 
forms,  to  recognize  the  same  opposition :  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  it  under  its  Tarioos  forms,  with  corresponding  modifica- 
tions. Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  antithesis  agrees  with 
that  of  Reasoning  and  Observation :  again,  it  is  identical  with  the 
opposition  of  Reflection  and  Sensation;  again,  sensation  deals 
with  Objects ;  facts  inToWe  Objects,  and  generally  all  things  with* 
ODt  us  are  Objects: — Objects  of  sensation,  of  obserration.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  ourselves  who  thus  observe  objects,  and  in  whom 
sensation  is,  may  be  called  the  Subjects  of  sensation  and  observa- 
tion. And  this  distinction  of  Subject  and  Object  is  one  of  the  most 
general  ways  of  expressing  the  fundamental  antithesis,  although 
not  yet  perhaps  quite  familiar  in  English.  I  shall  not  scruple 
however  to  speak  of  the  Subjective  and  Objective  element  of  this 
antithesis,  where  the  expressions  are  convenient. 

8.  All  these  forms  of  antithesis,  and  the  familiar  references  to 
them  which  men  make  in  all  discussions^  show  the  fundamental 
and  necessary  character  of  the  antithesis.  We  can  have  no  know- 
ledge without  the  union,  no  philosophy  without  the  separation,  of 
the  two  elements.  We  can  have  no  knowledge,  except  we  have 
both  impressions  on  our  senses  from  the  world  without,  and 
thoughts  from  our  minds  within  : — except  we  attend  to  things,  and 
to  our  ideas ; — except  we  are  passive  to  receive  impressions,  and 
active  to  compare,  combine,  and  mould  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  philosophy  seeks  to  distinguish  the  impressions  of  our  senses 
fh>m  the  thoughts  of  our  minds ; — ^to  point  out  the  difference  of 
ideas  and  things ; — ^to  separate  the  active  from  the  passive  faculties 
of  our  being.  The  two  elements,  sensations  and  ideas,  are  both 
requisite  to  the  existence  of  our  knowledge,  as  both  matter  and 
form  are  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  body.  But  philosophy 
considers  the  matter  and  the  form  separately.  The  properties  of 
the  form  are  the  subject  of  geometry,  the  properties  of  the  matter 
are  the  subject  of  chemistry  or  mechanics. 

9.  But  though  philosophy  considers  these  elements  of  know- 
ledge separately,  they  cannot  really  be  separated,  any  more  than 
can  matter  and  form.  We  cannot  exhibit  matter  without  form,  or 
form  withdtit  matter;  and  just  as  little  can  we  exhibit  sensations 
without  ideas,  or  ideas  without  sensations ;— the  passive  or  tha 
active  faculties  of  the  mind  detached  from  each  other. 
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In  OTerj  act  of  m j  knowledge,  ibere  most  be  oonoerned  the 
things  whereof  I  know,  and  thoughts  of  me  who  know:  I  most 
both  pasdydy  reoelTe  or  hare  recei?ed  fanpreaions,  and  I  mnst 
aetirelj  combine  them  and  reason  on  them.  No  apprehen^n  of 
things  is  pnrelj  ideal :  no  experience  of  external  things  is  pnreiy 
aensationaL  If  they  be  conoeiTed  as  things,  the  mind  mast  have 
been  awakened  to  the  conviction  of  things  by  sensation :  if  they  be 
€omeeioed  as  things,  the  expressions  of  the  senses  most  have  been 
bound  together  by  conceptions.  If  we  think  ot  any  thing,  we  most 
recognise  the  exutence  both  of  thoughts  and  of  things.  7!le 
/kndamental  antithuis  ofphilosophg  is  an  antithesis  of  insiparabU 


10.  Not  only  cannot  these  elements  be  separately  exhibited,  bnt 
they  cannot  be  separatdy  oonoeiTed  and  described.  The  descrip- 
tion of  them  must  always  imply  their  relation ;  and  the  names  by 
which  they  are  denoted  will  consequently  always  bear  a  relatiTc 
significance.  And  thus  the  terms  which  denote  theJkndamenttU  im^ 
Hthesis  of  philosophy  cannot  he  applied  absolutely  and  erebisivelg 
in  any  case.  We  may  illostrate  this  by  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  common  modes  of  expressing  the  antithesis  of  which  we  speak. 
The  terms  Theory  and  Fact  are  often  emphatically  used  as  opposed 
to  each  other:  and  they  are  rightly  so  used.  But  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  absolutely  in  any  case.  This  is  a  Fact  and  not  a 
Theory;  this  is  a  Theory  and  not  a  Fact,  meaning  by  Theory,  true 
Theory.  Is  it  a  fsct  or  a  theory  that  the  stars  appear  to  rcTolve 
round  the  pole  ?  Is  it  a  fact  or  a  theory  that  the  earth  is  a  globe 
rcToIving  round  its  axis  ?  Is  it  a  fact  or  a  theory  that  the  earth 
rcTolTCS  round  the  sun?  Is  it  a  fact  or  a  theory  that  the  sun 
attracts  the  earth?  Is  it  a  factor  a  theory  that  a  loadstone  attracts 
a  needle  ?  In  all  these  cases,  some  persons  would  answer  one  way 
and  some  persons  another.  A  person  who  has  never  watched  the 
stars,  and  has  only  seen  them  from  time  to  time,  considers  their 
circular  motion  round  the  pole  as  a  theory.  Just  as  he  considers  the 
motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  as  a  theory,  or  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  inferior  planeu  round  the  sun  in  the  Bodiac  A 
person  who  has  compared  the  measures  of  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  who  knows  that  these  measures  cannot  be  conceived  dis- 
tinctly without  supposing  the  earth  a  globe,  considers  its  globular 
form  a  fact,  just  as  much  as  the  square  form  of  his  chamber.  A 
person  to  whom  the  grounds  of  believing  the  earth  to  revolve  round 
iu  axis  and  round  the  sun,  are  as  familiar  as  the  grouhds  for  be- 
lieving the  movements  of  the  mail-coaches  in  tliis  oountiyy  con- 
ceives the  former  e?ents  to  be  fiMtSy  Just  as  steadily  as  the  .latter. 
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And  a  person  who,  believing  the  fkct  of  the  earth's  annual  motion, 
refers  it  distinctly  to  iu  mechanical  course,  conoeiTes  the  ton's 
attraction  as  a  feet,  Just  as  he  conoeiTes  as  a  foct  the  action  of  the 
wind  which  tnms  the  sails  of  a  mill.  We  see  then,  that  in  these 
oases  we  cannot  apply  absolutely  and  exdusirely  either  of  the  terms, 
Pact  or  Theofy.  Theory  and  Fact  are  the  elements  which  cor- 
respond to  our  Ideas  and  our  Senses.  The  Pacts  are  &cts  so  &r  as 
the  Ideas  have  been  combined  with  the  sensations  and  absorbed 
in  them:  the  Theories  are  Theories  so  far  as  the  Ideas  are  kept 
distinct  from  the  sensations,  and  so  &r  as  it  is  considered  as  still 
a  question  whether  they  can  be  made  to  agree  with  them.  A  true 
Theory  is  a  tact,  a  Fact  is  a  familiar  theory. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  terms  Reasoning  and  Obserya- 
tion ;  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  very  distinct.  Our  obsemu 
tion  of  the  world  without  us,  our  reasonings  in  our  own  minds, 
appear  to  be  clearly  separated  and  opposed.  But  yet  we  shall  find 
that  we  cannot  apply  these  terms  absolutely  and  excIusiTely.  I  see 
a  book  lying  a  few  feet  from  me :  is  this  a  matter  of  observation? 
At  first,  perhaps,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  clearly  is  so. 
But  yet,  all  of  us,  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  process  of 
Tision,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
distance  of  objects,  and  to  judge  them  to  be  distant  objects  at  all, 
know  that  this  judgment  inToWes  inferences  drawn  from  various 
sensations;— from  the  impressions  on  our  two  eyes;— from  our 
muscular  sensations;  and  the  like.  These  inferences  are  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning,  as  much  as  when  we  judge  of  the  distance 
of  an  object  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  by  looking  at  it  from  differ- 
ent points,  and  stepping  the  distance  between  them.  Or  again:  we 
observe  the  setting  sun  illuminate  a  gOded  weatheroock ;  but  this  ii 
as  much  a  matter  of  reasoning  as  when  we  observe  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  infer  that  she  is  illuminated  by  the  sun.  All  ob- 
servation involves  inferences,  and  inference  is  reasoning. 

11.  Even  the  simplest  terms  by  which  the  antithesis  is  expressed 
cannot  be  applied :  ideas  and  sensations,  thoughts  and  things,  sub« 
ject  and  object,  cannot  in  any  case  be  applied  absolutely  and  ex* 
dnsively.  Our  sensations  require  ideas  to  bind  them  together, 
namely,  ideas  of  space,  time,  number,  and  the  like.  If  not  so 
bound  together,  sensations  do  not  give  us  any  apprehension  of 
things  or  objects.  All  thhigs,  all  objects,  must  exist  in  space  and 
In  time — must  be  one  or  many.  Now  space,  time,  number,  are  not 
sensations  or  things.  They  are  something  different  from,  and  op- 
posed to  sensations  and  things.  We  haye  termed  them  ideae.  It 
may  be  said  they  are  rdoHons  of  things,  or  of  sensations.    Bui 
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granting  this  form  of  expression,  still  a  relation  is  not  a  thing 
or  a  sensation;  and  therefore  we  must  still  have  another  and 
opposite  element,  along  with  onr  sensations.  And  yet,  though 
we  haye  thus  these  two  elements  in  every  act  of  perception,  we 
cannot  designate  any  portion  of  the  act  as  absolutely  and  ezclu- 
sively  belonging  to  one  of  the  elements.  Perception  involves  sen- 
sation, along  with  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  the  lilce ;  or,  if  any 
one  prefers  the  expression,  involves  sensations  along  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  relations.  Perception  is  sensation,  along  with  such 
ideas  as  make  sensation  into  an  apprehension  of  things  or  objects. 

12.  And  as  perception  of  objects  implies  ideas,  as  observation 
implies  reasoning ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  ideas  cannot  exist  where 
sensation  has  not  been :  reasoning  cannot  go  on  when  there  has  not 
been  previous  observation.  This  is  evident  from  the  necessary 
order  of  development  of  the  human  faculties.  Sensation  necessa- 
rily exists  from  the  first  moments  of  our  existence,  and  is  constantly 
at  work.  Observation  begins  before  we  can  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  any  reasoning  which  is  not  involved  in  observation.  Hence, 
at  whatever  period  we  consider  our  ideas,  we  must  consider  them 
as  having  been  already  engaged  in  connecting  onr  sensations,  and 
as  modified  by  this  employment.  By  being  so  employed,  onr  ideas 
are  unfolded  and  defined,  and  such  development  and  definition 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  ideas  themselves.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive space  without  boundaries  or  forms ;  now  forms  involve  sen- 
sations. We  cannot  conceive  time  without  events  which  mark 
the  course  of  time;  but  events  involve  sensations.  We  cannot 
conceive  number  without  conceiving  things  which  are  numbered; 
and  things  imply  sensations.  And  the  forms,  things,  events,  which 
are  thus  implied  in  our  ideas,  having  been  the  objects  of  sense- 
tion  constantly  in  every  part  of  our  life,  have  modified,  unfolded 
and  fixed  onr  ideas,  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot  estimate,  but 
which  we  must  suppose  to  l>e  essential  to  the  processes  which  at 
present  go  on  in  onr  minds.  We  cannot  say  that  objects  create 
ideas;  for  to  perceive  objects  we  must  already  have  ideas.  But  we 
may  say,  that  objects  and  the  constant  perception  of  objects  have  so 
far  modified  our  ideas,  that  we  cannot,  even  in  thought,  separate 
our  ideas  from  the  perception  of  objects. 

We  cannot  say  of  any  ideas,  as  of  the  idea  of  space,  or  time,  or 
number,  that  they  are  absolutely  and  exclusively  ideas.  We  cannot 
conceive  what  space,  or  time^  or  numl>er  would  be  in  onr  minds, 
if  we  had  never  perceived  any  thing  or  things  in  space  or  time. 
Wo  cannot  conceive  ourselves  in  such  a  condition  as  never  to  have 
perceived  any  thing  or  things  in  space  or  time.    But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  jost  as  little  can  we  conoeiTe  onraelTes  becoming  acquainted 
with  apace  and  time  or  nambera  as  objects  of  sensation.  We  can- 
not reason  without  having  the  operations  of  onr  minds  affected  by 
prerioQs  sensations;  but  we  cannot  conceiTe  reasoning  to  be  merely 
a  series  of  sensations*  In  order  to  be  used  in  reasoning,  sensa- 
tion must  become  observation ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  observation 
already  involves  reasoning.  In  order  to  be  connected  by  our  ideas, 
sensations  must  be  things  or  objects,  and  things  or  objects  already 
include  ideas.  And  thus,  as  we  have  said,  none  of  the  terms  by 
which  the  fundamental  antithesis  is  expressed  can  be  absolutely 
and  exclusively  applied. 

13.  I  now  proceed  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  suggested  by 
the  views  which  have  thus  been  presented.  And  first  I  remark, 
that  since,  as  y^e  have  just  seen,  none  of  the  terms  which  express 
the  fundamental  antithesis  can  be  applied  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively, the  absolute  application  of  the  antithesis  in  any  particular 
case  can  never  be  a  conclusive  or  immoveable  principle.  This 
remark  is  the  more  necessary  to  be.  borne  in  mind,  as  the  terms  of 
this  antithesis  are  often  used  in  a  vehement  and  peremptory  man- 
ner. Thus  we  are  often  told  that  such  a  thing  is  a  Feiet  and  not  a 
Theory,  vrith  all  the  emphasis  which,  in  speaking  or  writing,  tone 
or  italics  or  capitals  can  give.  We  see  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  when  this  is  urged,  before  we  can  estimate  the  truth,  or  the 
value  of  the  assertion,  we  must  ask  to  whom  is  it  a  fact?  what 
habits  of  thought,  what  previous  information,  what  ideas  does  it 
imply,  to  oonceive  the  fact  as  a  fact?  Does  not  the  apprehension 
of  the  fact  imply  assumptions  which  may  wjth  equal  justice  be 
ealled  theory,  and  which  are  perhaps  false  theory?  in  which  case, 
the  fact  is  no  fsct.  Did  not  the  ancients  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
earth  stood  still,  and  the  stars  moved?  and  can  any  fact  have 
stronger  apparent  evidence  to  justify  persons  in  asserting  it  empha- 
tically than  this  had  ?  These  remarks  are  by  no  means  urged  in 
order  to  show  that  no  fact  can  be  certainly  known  to  be  true ;  but 
only  to  show  that  no  fact  can  be  certainly  shown  to  be  a  fact 
merely  by  calling  it  a  fact,  however  emphatically.  There  is  by  no 
means  any  ground  of  general  skepticism  with  regard  to  truth 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  combination  of  two  ele- 
ments in  all  onr  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  ideas  are  requisite 
to  the  essence,  and  things  to  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  in  every 
case.  The  proportions  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  examples  of 
knowledge  respecting  onr  ideas  of  space  and  number,  with  regard 
to  which  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  doctrines  of  astronomy 
are  examples  of  truths  not  less  obtain  respecting  the  external  world. 
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H.  I  remark  fuiber,  that  since  in  erery  act  of  knowledge, 
obeerration  or  perception,  both  the  elements  of  the  fundamental 
antithesis  are  inyc^yed,  and  inydved  in  a  manner  inseparable  even 
in  our  conceptions,  it  must  always  be  possible  to  deriye  one  of  these 
elements  from  the  other,  if  we  are  satisfied  to  aceept,  as  proof  of 
snch  derivation,  that  one  always  co-exists  with  and  implies  the 
other.  Thus  an  opponent  may  say,  that  onr  ideas  of  space,  time, 
and  number,  are  deriTcd  from  onr  sensations  or  perceptions,  because 
we  never  were  -in  a  condition  in  which  we  had  the  ideas  of  space 
and  time,  and  had  not  sensations  or  perceptions.  But  then,  we 
may  reply  to  this,  that  we  no  sooner  perceive  objects  than  we  per- 
ceive them  as  existing  in  space  and  time,  and  therefore  the  ideas  of 
space  and  time  are  not  derived  from  the  perceptions.  In  the  same 
manner,  an  opponent  may  say,  that  all  knowledge  which  is  iuTolved 
in  our  reasonings  is  the  result  of  experience;  for  instance,  our 
knowledge  of  geometry.  For  every  geometrical  principle  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  experience  as  true;  beginning  with  the  simplest, 
from  which  all  others  are  derived  by  processes  of  exact  reasoning. 
But  to  this  we  reply,  that  experience  cannot  be  the  origin  of  such 
knowledge;  for  though  experience  shows  that  such  principles  are 
true,  it  cannot  show  that  they  must  be  true,  which  we  also  know. 
We  ncTer  have  seen,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  two  straight  lines 
inclosing  a  spaoe;  but  we  yenture  to  say  further,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation,  that  we  never  shall  see  it ;  and  if  any  one  were 
to  tell  us  that,  according  to  his  experience,  such  a  form  was  often 
seen,  we  should  only  suppose  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  of.  No  number  of  acts  of  experience  can  add  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect;  which  shows  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  made  up  of  acts  of  experiencOi  We  cannot  test 
audi  knowledge  by  experience;  for  if  we  were  to  try  to  do  so,  we 
must  first  know  that  the  lines  with  which  we  make  the  trial  an 
straight;  and  we  have  no  test  of  straightness  better  than  thk,  that 
two  such  lines  cannot  indoee  a  space.  Since  then,  experience  can 
neither  destroy,  add  to,  nor  test  onr  axiomatic  knowledge,  such 
knowledge  cannot  be  derived  ihmi  experience.  Since  no  one  act  of 
experience  ean  affect  oar  knowledge^  no  numbers  of  acts  of  expe- 
rience can  make  it. 

15.  To  this  a  reply  has  been  offered,  that  it  is  a  diaraoterMo 
property  of  geometric  forms  that  the  ideas  of  them  exaotiy  reeesoble 
the  sensations;  so  that  these  ideas  are  as  fit  subjects  of  experi- 
mentation as  the  realities  themselves;  and  that  by  such  experi- 
mentation we  learn  the  truth  of  the  axioms  of  geometry.  I  might 
Teiy  reasonably  ask  those  who  use  this  language  to  explain  how  a 
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particular  dan  of  ideas  can  be  said  to  resemble  sensations;  how,  if 
they  do,  we  can  Icnow  it  to  be  so;  how  we  can  prove  this  resem- 
blance to  belong  to  geometrical  ideas  and  sensations;  and  how  it 
comes  to  be  an  especial  characteristic  of  those.  Bot  I  will  put  the 
argument  in  another  waj.  Experiment  can  onlj  show  what  is, 
not  what  mnst  be.  If  experimentation  on  ideas  shows  what  mnst 
be,  it  is  different  fkt»m  what  is  oommonlj  called  experience. 

I  may  add,  that  not  only  the  mere  use  of  our  senses  cannot  show 
that  the  axioms  of  geometry  must  be  tme,  bnt  that,  withoot  the 
light  of  our  ideas,  it  cannot  even  show  that  they  ore  true.  If  we 
had  a  segment  of  a  circle  a  mfle  long  and  an  inch  wide,  we  should 
have  two  lines  inclosing  a  space;  bnt  we  could  not,  by  seeing  or 
touching  any  part  of  either  of  them,  discover  that  it  was  a  bent  line. 

16.  That  mathematical  truths  are  not  derived  from  experience 
is  perhaps  still  more  evident,  if  greater  eridence  be  possible,  in  the 
case  of  numbers.  We  assert  that  7  and  8  are  15.  We  find  it  so,  if 
we  try  with  counters,  or  in  any  other  way.  But  we  do  not,  on  thai 
account,  say  that  the  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience.  We 
refer  to  our  conceptions  of  seven,  of  eight,  and  of  addition,  and  as 
soon  as  we  possess  these  conceptions  distinctly,  we  see  that  the 
sum  must  be  fifteen.  We  cannot  be  said  to  make  a  trial,  for  we 
should  not  believe  the  apparent  result  of  the  trial  if  it  were  different. 
If  any  one  were  to  say  that  the  multiplication  table  is  a  table  of 
the  results  of  experience,  we  should  know  that  be  could  not  be 
able  to  go  along  with  us  in  our  researches  into  the  foundations  of 
human  knowledge ;  nor,  indeed,  to  pursue  with  success  any  specu- 
lations on  the  subject. 

17.  AttempU  have  also  been  made  to  explain  the  origin  of 
axiomatic  truths  by  referring  them  to  the  association  of  ideas.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  oases  in  which  the  word  ottoeiaHon  lias  been 
applied  so  widely  and  loosely,  that  no  sense  can  be  attached  to  it. 
Those  who  have  written  with  any  degree  of  distinctness  on  the 
subject,  have  truly  taught,  that  the  habitual  association  of  the  ideas 
leads  us  to  believe  a  connexion  of  the  things:  but  they  have  never 
told  us  that  this  association  gave  us  the  power  of  forming  the  ideas. 
Association  may  determine  belief,  bnt  it  cannot  determine  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  conceptions.  The  African  king  did  not  believe  that 
water  could  become  solid,  because  he  had  never  seen  it  in  that 
state.  Bnt  that  accident  did  not  make  It  impossible  to  conceive  it 
so,  any  more  than  it  is  impossible  tor  vaio  conceive  ftowa  quick- 
diver,  or  melted  diamond,  or  liquefied  air;  which  we  may  never 
have  seen,  bnt  have  no  difficulty  in  oonoeiving.  If  there  were  a 
tropical  philosopher  reaUy  incapable  of  conceiving  water  solidified. 
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he  most  have  been  brought  into  that  mental  condition  by  abstrnse 
apeonUtions  on  the  necessary  relations  of  solidity  and  fluidity,  not 
by  the  association  of  ideas. 

18.  To  return  to  the  resnlts  of  the  nature  of  the  Fundamental 
Antithesis.  As  by  assuming  uniTcrsal  and  indissoluble  connexion 
of  ideas  with  perceptions,  of  knowledge  with  experience,  as  an 
eyidence  of  derivation,  we  may  assert  the  former  to  be  derived  from 
the  latter,  so  might  we,  on  the  same  ground,  assert  the  latter  to  be 
derived  from  the  former.  We  see  all  forms  in  space;  and  we 
might  hence  assert  all  forms  to  be  mere  modifications  of  our  idea 
of  space.  We  see  all  events  happen  in  time;  and  we  might  hence 
assert  all  events  to  be  merely  limitations  and  boundary- marks  of 
our  idea  of  time.  We  conceive  all  collections  of  things  as  two  or 
three,  or  some  other  number:  it  might  hence  be  asserted  that  we 
have  an  original  idea  of  number,  which  is  reflected  in  external 
things.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  we  are  met  at  once  by  the 
impossibility  of  this  being  a  complete  account  of  our  knowledge. 
Our  ideas  of  space,  of  time,  of  number,  however  distinctly  reflected 
to  us  with  limitations  and  modifications,  must  be  reflected,  limited 
and  modified  by  something  different  trom  themselves.  We  must 
have  visible  or  tangible  forms  to  limit  space,  perceived  events  to 
mark  time,  distinguishable  objects  to  exempliQr  number.  But  still, 
in  forms,  and  events,  and  objects,  we  have  a  Imowledge  which  they 
themselves  cannot  give  us.  For  we  know,  without  attending  to 
them,  that  whatever  they  are,  they  will  conform  and  roust  conform 
to  the  truths  of  geometry  and  arithmetic*  There  is  an  ideal  por* 
tion  in  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world ;  and  if  we  were 
tesolved  to  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  one  of  its  two  antithetical 
elements,  we  might  say  that  all  our  Icnowledge  consists  in  the  rela- 
tion of  our  ideas.  Wherever  there  is  necessary  tmtb,  there  must 
be  something  more  than  sensation  can  supply :  and  the  necessary 
truths  of  g^metry  and  arithmetic  show  us  that  our  knowledge  of 
objects  in  space  and  time  depends  upon  necessary  relations  of  ideas, 
whatever  other  element  it  may  involve. 

19.  This  remark  may  be  carried  much  fdrther  than  the  domain 
of  geometry  and  arithmetic  Our  knowledge  of  matter  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  altogether  derived  from  the  senses.  Tet  we 
cannot  derive  from  the  senses  our  knowledge  of  a  truth  which  we 
accept  as  universally  certain ;— namely,  that  we  cannot  by  any  pro- 
cess add  to  or  diminish  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world.  This 
truth  neither  is  nor  can  be  derived  ftx>m  experience ;  for  the  experi- 
ments which  we  make  to  verify  it  pre-suppose  its  truth.  When 
the  philosopher  was  asked  what  waa  the  weight  of  smoke,  ha  bada 
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the  ioquirer  Bobtraot  the  weight  of  the  ashes  from  the  weight  of 
the  tnei,  Efery  one  who  thinks  dearly  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  matter,  assents  to  the  justice  of  this  replj :  and  this,  not 
becanse  any  one  had  found  by  trial  that  snch  was  the  weight  of  the 
smoke  prodnced  in  combustion,  but  because  the  weight  lost  was 
assumed  to  have  gone  into  some  other  form  of  matter,  not  to  have 
been  destroyed.  When  men  began  to  use  the  balance  in  chemical 
analysis,  they  did  not  prove  by  trial,  but  took  for  granted,  as  self- 
evident,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  must  l>e  found  in  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  the  elements.  Thus  it  is  inyolved  in  the  idea  of 
matter  that  its  amount  continues  unchanged  in  all  changes  which 
take  place  in  its  consistence.  This  is  a  necessary  truth :  and  thns 
our  knowledge  of  matter,  as  collected  from  chemical  experiments, 
is  also  a  modification  of  our  idea  of  matter  as  the  material  of  the 
world  incapable  of  addition  or  diminution. 

30.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  mecha<- 
Hical  properties  of  matter.  Our  knowledge  of  these  is  reduced,  in 
our  reasonings,  to  principles  which  we  call  the  laws  of  motion. 
These  laws  of  motioni  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show',  depend 
upon  the  idea  of  Cause,  and  involve  necessary  truths,  which  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  idea  of  cause; — namely,  that  every 
change  of  motion  must  have  a  cause — ^that  th^  effect  is  measured 
by  the  cause  ;-'that  re-action  is  equal  and  opposite  to  action. 
These  principles  are  not  derived  from  experience.  No  one,  I  sup- 
pose, would  derive  from  experience  the  principle,  that  every  event 
must  have  a  cause.  Every  attempt  to  see  the  traces  of  cause  in 
the  world  assumes  this  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  anterior  to  experience;  for  I  have  already,  I  hope, shown, 
that  neither  of  the  two  elements  of  our  knowledge  is,  or  can  be, 
anterior  to  the  other.  But  the  two  elements  are  co-ordinate  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind;  and  the  ideal  element  may  be 
•aid  to  be  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  with  the  more  propriety 
of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is  the  relation  of  ideas. 
The  other  element  of  knowledge,  in  which  sensation  is  concerned, 
and  which  embodies,  limits,  and  defines  the  necessary  truths  which 
express  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  may  be  properly  termed  ex- 
perience; and  I  have,  in  the  discussion  just  quoted,  endeavoured 
to  show  how  the  principles  concerning  mechanical  causation, 
which  I  have  just  stated,  are,  by  observation  and  experiment, 
Hmited  and  defined,  so  that  they  become  the  laws  of  motion. 
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And  thoi  we  see  that  such  knowledge  is  derWed  from  ideas,  in 
a  sense  quite  as  general  and  rigoron%  to  say  the  least,  as  that 
in  which  it  is  derifed  firom  experienoe. 

21.  I  will  take  another  example  of  this;  although  it  is  one  lesa 
fiuniliar,  and  the  oonsideration  of  it  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult 
and  obscure.  The  objects  whidi  we  find  in  the  world,  for  in« 
stance,  minerals  and  plants,  are  of  different  kinds;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  kinds,  thej  are  called  bj  Tarioua  names,  by  means  of 
which  we  know  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  them.  The 
discrimination  of  these  kinds  of  obrjects,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent forms  and  other  properties,  is  the  business  of  chemistry  and 
botany.  And  this  business  of  discrimination^  and  of  consequent 
classification,  has  been  carried  on  from  the  first  periods  of  the 
deyelopment  of  the  human  mind,  by  an  industrious  and  compre- 
hensive series  of  observations  and  experiments ;  the  only  way  in 
which  any  portion  of  the  task  could  have  been  effected.  But  as  the 
foundation  of  all  this  labour,  and  as  a  neoessary  assumption  during 
every  part  of  its  progpress,  there  has  been  in  men's  minds  the 
principle,  that  objects  are  so  distingushable  by  resemblances  and 
differences,  that  they  may  be  named,  and  known  by  their  names. 
This  principle  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  Kame;  and  without 
it  no  progpress  could  have  been  made.  The  principle  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :— Intelligible  Names  of  kinds  are  possible.  If 
we  suppose  tliis  not  to  be  so,  language  can  no  longer  exists  nor 
could  the  business  of  human  life  go  on.  If  instead  of  having 
certain  definite  kinds  of  minerals,  gold,  iron,  copper  and  the  like, 
of  which  the  external  forms  and  characters  are  constantly  con* 
nected  with  the  same  properties  and  qualities,  there  were  no  con- 
nexion between  the  appearance  and  the  properties  of  the  object;—* 
if  what  seemed  externally  iron  might  turn  out  to  resemble  lead  in 
its  hardness;  and  what  seemed  to  be  gold  daring  many  trials, 
might  at  the  next  trial  be  found  to  be  like  copper;  not  only  all  the 
uses  of  these  minerals  would  fail,  but  they  would  not  be  distin- 
guishable kinds  of  tilings,  and  the  names  vrould  be  unmeaning. 
And  if  this  entire  uncertainty  as  to  kind  and  properties  prevailed 
tot  all  objects,  the  world  would  no  longer  be  a  world  to  which  lan- 
guage was  applioaUe.  To  man,  thus  unable  to  distinguish  objects 
into  kinds,  and  call  them  by  names,  all  knowledge  would  be  im- 
possible, and  all  definite  apprehension  of  external  objects  would 
fade  away  into  an  inoonceivikble  oonftision.  In  the  yery  apprehen- 
sion  of  objects  as  intelligibly  sorted,  there  is  involved  a  principle 
which  springs  within  us,  contemporaneous,  in  its  efficacy,  vrith  our 
first  intelligent  perception  of  the  kinds  of  things  of  which  the  world 
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W«  ■■ninci  as  a  neeenary  basis  of  our  knowledge,  that 
things  are  of  definite  kinds;  and  the  aim  of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
other  sdenoes  is,  to  find  marks  of  these  kinds ;  and  along  with 
these,  to  kam  their  definitely-disthigaished  properties.  Even  here, 
therefore,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  our  knowledge  eomes  from 
experience  and  obaerration,  we  cannot  proceed  without  a  neces- 
sary truth  deiiTed  from  our  ideas,  as  our  fkmdamental  principle 
of  knowledge. 

32.  What  the  marks  are,  which  distinguish  the  constant  differ- 
ences of  kinds  of  things  (definite  marlu,  selected  from  among  many 
unessential  appearances),  and  what  their  definite  properties  are, 
when  tliey  are  so  distinguished,  are  parts  of  our  knowledge  to 
be  learnt  from  obserration,  by  Tarious  processes;  for  instance, 
among  others,  by  chemical  analysis.  We  find  the  differences  of 
bodies,  as  shown  by  such  analysis,  to  be  of  this  nature : — Uiat  there 
areirarious  elementary  bodies,  which,  combining  in  different  definite 
proportions,  form  kinds  of  bodies  definitely  different.  But,  in  arriv- 
ing  at  this  condnsion,  we  introduce  a  new  idea,  that  of  Elementary 
Composition,  which  is  not  extracted  from  the  phenomena,  but  sup- 
plied by  the  mind,  and  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  phenomena 
intelligible.  That  this  notion  of  elementary  composition  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  chemical  plienomena  of  combustion,  mixture,  &o.  as 
merely  an  obeerred  tivet,  we  see  from  this ;  that  men  had  in  ancient 
times  performed  many  experiments  in  which  elementary  composition 
was  concerned,  and  had  not  seen  the  fact.  It  ncTcr  was  truly  seen 
till  modem  times;  and  when  seen,  it  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole 
body  of  known  (Iscts.  Tliis  idea  of  elementary  composition,  then,  is 
supplied  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  make  the  facts  of  chemical  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  intelligible  as  analysis  and  synthesis.  And  this 
idea  being  so  supplied,  there  enters  into  our  knowledge  along  with 
it  a  corresponding  neoessary  principle; — That  the  elementary  com- 
position of  a  body  determines  its  kind  and  properties.  This  is,  I 
say,  a  principle  assumed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  idea  of  composi- 
tion, not  a  reeuH  of  experience ;  for  when  bodies  haTc  been  divided 
into  their  kinds,  we  take  for  granted  that  the  analysis  of  a  single 
specimen  may  serre  to  determine  the  analysis  of  all  bodies  of  the 
same  kind:  and  without  this  assumption,  chemical  knowledge  with 
r^ard  to  the  Itinds  of  bodies  would  not  be  possible.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  take  only  one  experiment  to  determine  the  composition 
of  any  particular  kind  of  body,  because  we  hsTC  a  thousand  experi- 
menu  to  determine  tliat  bodies  of  the  same  kind  have  the  same 
composition.  But  thte  is  not  so.  Our  belief  in  the  principle  that 
bodies  of  the  same  kind  have  the  same  composition  is  not  established 
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by  experiments,  bat  is  assumed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
ideas  of  Kind  and  of  Composition.  If,  in  onr  experiments,  we 
found  that  bodies  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  kind  had  not  the  same 
composition,  we  should  not  at  all  doubt  of  the  principle  just  stated, 
but  conclude  at  once  that  the  bodies  were  not  of  the  same  Idnd; — 
that  the  marks  by  wliich  the  kinds  are  distinguished  had  been 
wrongly  stated.  This  is  what  ha^Tery  frequently  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  investigations  of  chemists  and  mineralogists.  And 
thus  we  have  it,  not  as  an  experiential  fact,  but  as  a  necessary 
principle  of  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  Elementary  Composition 
of  a  body  determines  its  Kind  and  Properties. 

23.  How  bodies  differ  in  their  elementary  composition,  experi- 
ment must  teach  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  experiment  has 
taught  us.  But  as  we  have  also  said,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
this  difference,  kinds  must  be  definite,  in  order  that  lang^uage  may 
be  possible:  and  hence,  whatever  be  the  terms  in  which  we  are 
taught  by  experiment  to  express  the  elementary  composition  of 
bodies,  the  result  must  be  conformable  to  this  principle.  That  the 
differences  of  elementary  oomposition  are  definite.  The  law  to 
which  we  are  led  by  experiment  is,  that  the  elements  of  bodies 
continue  in  definite  proportions  according  to  weight.  Experiments 
add  other  laws;  as  for  instance,  that  of  multiple  proportions  in 
different  kinds  of  bodies  composed  of  the  same  elements ;  but  of 
these  we  do  not  here  speak. 

24.  We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  in  our  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
chembtry,  and  the  like,  there  are  involved  certain  necessary  princi- 
ples, derived  from  our  ideas,  and  not  from  experience.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  objected,  that  the  parts  of  onr  knowledge  in  which  these 
principles  are  involved  has,  in  historical  fact,  all  been  acquired  by 
experience.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  the  like,  have  all  become  known  by  experiment  and 
observation ;  and  so  far  from  being  seen  as  necessary  truths,  have 
been  discovered  by  long-continued  labours  and  trials,  and  through 
innumerable  vicissitudes  of  confusion,  error,  and  imperfect  truth. 
This  is  perfectly  true:  but  does  not  at  all  disprove  wlut  has  been 
said.  Perception  of  external  objects  and  experience,  experiment 
and  observation  are  needed,  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  to  supply  the 
objective  element  of  all  knowledge — to  embody,  limit,  define,  and 
modify  our  ideas;  but  this  intercourse  with  objects  is  also  requisite 
to  unfold  and  fix  onr  ideas  themselves.  As  we  have  already  said, 
ideas  and  facts  can  never  be  separated.  Our  ideas  cannot  be  exer- 
cised and  developed  in  any  other  form  than  in  their  combinatiou 
with  facts,  and  therefore  the  trials,  corrections,  controyersies,  by 
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which  the  matter  of  onr  knowledge  is  collected,  ii  also  the  only  way 
in  which  the  form  of  it  can  be  rightly  fashioned.  Experience  is 
requisite  to  the  deamess  and  distinctness  of  our  ideas,  not  becanse 
they  are  deriTed  fh)m  experience^  but  becanse  they  can  only  be 
exercised  upon  experience.  And  this  consideration  sufficiently  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  experiment  and  observation  have  been  the 
means,  and  the  only  means,  by  which  men  have  been  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  reality,  however,  the  neces- 
sary principles  which  flow  from  our  ideas,  and  which  are  the  basis 
of  sudi  knowledge,  have  not  only  been  inevitably  assumed  in  the 
course  of  such  investigations,  but  have  been  often  expressly  pro- 
mulgated in  words  by  dear-minded  philosophers,  long  before  their 
true  interpretation  was  assigned  by  experiment.  Thb  has  happened 
with  regard  to  such  prindples  as  those  above  mentioned;  That  every 
CTent  must  have  a  cause;  That  reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
action;  That  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world  cannot  be  in- 
creased or  diminished :  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
simUar  enunciations  of  the  other  principles  above  mentioned;^ 
That  the  kinds  of  things  have  definite  differences,  aud  that  these 
differences  depend  upon  their  elementary  composition.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  the  necessary  principles  which 
are  involved  in  those  laws  of  nature  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge 
become  then  only  dearly  known,  when  the  laws  of  nature  are  dis- 
covered which  thus  involve  the  necessary  ideal  element. 

25.  But  since  this  is  allowed,  it  may  be  further  asked,  how  we 
are  to  distinguish  between  the  necessary  prindple  which  is  derived 
from  our  ideas,  and  the  law  of  nature  which  is  learnt  by  experience. 
And  to  this  we  reply,  that  the  necessary  prindple  may  be  known  by 
the  condition  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  such 
principles  :...that  it  is  impossible  distinctly  to  conceive  the  contrary. 
"We  cannot  concdve  an  event  without  a  cause,  except  we  abandon 
all  distinct  idea  of  cause;  we  cannot  distinctly  conceive  two  straight 
lines  inclosing  space;  and  if  we  seem  to  conceive  this,  it  is  only 
because  we  conceive  indistinctly.  We  cannot  conceive  5  and  3 
making  7  or  9 ;  if  a  person  were  to  say  that  he  could  conceive  this, 
we  should  know  that  he  was  a  person  of  immature  or  rude  or  be- 
wildered ideas,  whose  conceptions  had  no  distinctness.  And  thus 
we  may  take  it  as  the  mark  of  a  necessary  truth,  that  we  cannot 
eonoetve  the  contrary  distinctly. 

26.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  test  of  distinct  conception  (since 
it  is  upon  the  distinctness  of  conception  that  the  matter  depends  )> 
we  may  consider  what  answer  we  should  give  to  this  question  if  it 
were  asked  with  regard  to  the  truths  of  geometry.    If  we  doubted 
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whether  anyone  had  these  distinot  conceptions  whidi  enable  him  to 
see  the  necessary  nature  of  geometrical  truth,  we  should  inquire  if 
he  could  understand  the  axioms  as  axioms,  and  could  follow,  as 
demonstrative,  the  reasonings  which  are  founded  upon  them.  If 
this  were  so,  we  should  be  ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had  distinct 
ideas  of  space,  In  the  sense  now  supposed.  And  the  same  answer 
may  be  given  in  any  other  case.  That  reasoner  has  distinct  concep- 
tions of  mechanical  causes  who  can  see  the  axioms  of  mechanics  as 
axioms,  and  can  follow  the  demonstrations  derived  firom  them  as 
demonstrations.  If  it  be  said  that  the  science,  as  presented  to  him, 
may  be  erroneously  constructed;  that  the  axioms  may  not  be  axioms, 
and  therefore  the  demonstrations  may  be  futile,  we  still  reply,  that 
the  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to  geometry:  and  yet  that  the 
possibility  of  this  does  not  lead  us  to  doubt  either  of  the  truth  or  of 
the  necessary  nature  of  the  propositions  contained  in  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. "We  may  add  farther,  that  although,  no  doubt,  the  authors 
of  elementary  boolcs  may  be  persons  of  confused  minds,  who  present 
as  axioms  what  are  not  axiomatic  truths;  yet  that  hi  general,  what 
is  presented  as  an  axiom  by  a  thoughtful  man,  though  it  may  indudo 
some  false  interpretation  or  application  of  our  ideas,  will  also  gene- 
rally include  some  principle  which  really  is  necessarily  true,  and 
which  would  still  be  inrolved  in  the  axiom,  if  it  were  corrected 
so  as  to  be  true  instead  of  fslse.  And  thus  we  still  say,  that  if 
in  any  department  of  science  a  man  can  conoeive  distinctiy  at  all^ 
there  are  principles  the  contrary  of  which  he  cannot  distinctiy  oon- 
oeive,  and  which  are  therefore  necessary  truths. 

27.  But  on  this  it  may  be  asked,  whether  truth  can  thus  depend 
upon  the  particular  state  of  mind  of  the  person  who  contemplates 
it ;  and  whether  that  can  be  a  necessary  truth  which  is  not  so  to  all 
men.  And  to  this  we  again  reply,  by  referring  to  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  It  is  plain  that  truths  may  be  necessary  truths  which 
are  not  so  to  all  men,  when  we  include  men  of  oonfttfed  and  per- 
plexed intellects;  for  to  such  men  it  is  not  a  neoessary  truth  that 
two  straight  lines  cannot  indose  a  space,  or  that  14  and  17  are  31. 
It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  to  such  men  it  does  not 
appear  a  neoessary  truth  that  reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
action,  or  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished.  And  this  view  of  knowledge  and  truth 
does  not  make  it  depend  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  student,  any 
more  than  geometrical  knowledge  and  geometrical  truth,  by  the 
confession  of  all,  depend  upon  that  state.  We  know  that  a  man 
cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  geometry  without  so  much  of  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  the  science,  and  so  much  of  care  in  the 
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maoagement  of  his  own  thoaghts,  as  b  roqaisHe  to  keep  his  ideas 
distinct  and  dear.  But  we  do  not,  on  that  aooonnt,  think  of  main* 
taining  that  geometrical  truth  depends  merely  upon  the  state  of 
the  student's  mind.  We  conoeive  that  he  knows  St  because  it  is 
true,  not  that  it  is  true  because  he  knows  it.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  attention  and  care  and  repeated  thought  should  be  requisite  to 
the  clear  apprehension  of  truth.  For  such  care  and  such  repetition 
are  requisite  to  the  distinctness  and  clearness  of  our  ideas :  and  jet 
the  relations  of  these  ideas,  and  their  consequences,  are  not  pro- 
duced bj  the  efforts  of  attention  or  repetition  which  we  exert. 
Tbej  are  in  themselres  something  which  we  may  disoover,  but 
cannot  make  or  change.  The  idea  of  space,  for  instance,  which  is 
tiie  basis  of  geometiy,  cannot  give  rise  to  anj  doubtful  propositions. 
What  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  space  cannot  be  truly  obtained 
from  our  ideas  by  any  efforts  of  thought  or  curiosity;  if  we  blunder 
into  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  space,  our  know* 
ledge,  so  far  as  this  goes,  is  no  knowledge:  any  more  than  our 
obserration  of  the  external  worid  would  be  knowledge,  if,  firom 
baste  or  inattention,  or  imperfection  of  sense,  we  were  to  mistake 
the  object  which  we  see  before  us. 

28.  But  further:  not  only  has  truth  this  reality,  which  makes  it 
independent  of  our  mistakes,  that  it  must  be  what  is  really  con- 
sistent with  our  ideas ;  but  also,  a  further  reality,  to  which  the 
term  is  more  obviously  applicable,  arising  from  the  principle  already 
explained,  that  ideas  and  perceptions  are  inseparable.  For  since, 
when  we  contemplate  our  ideas,  they  have  been  frequently  em- 
bodied and  exemplified  in  objects,  and  thus  have  been  fixed  and 
modified;  and  since  this  compound  aspect  is  that  under  which  we 
oonstantly  have  them  before  us,  and  free  fh>m  which  they  cannot 
be  exhibited;  our  attempts  to  make  our  ideas  dear  and  distinct 
will  constantly  lead  us  to  contemplate  them  as  they  are  manifested 
in  those  external  forms  in  which  they  are  involTcd.  Thus  in  study- 
ing geometrical  truth,  we  shall  be  led  to  contemplate  it  as  exhi- 
bited in  visible  and  tangible  figures; — ^not  as  if  these  could  be 
sources  of  truth,  but  as  enabling  us  more  readily  to  compare  the 
aspects  which  our  ideas,  applied  to  the  world  of  objects,  may 
assume.  And  thus  we  have  an  additional  indication  of  the  reality 
of  geometrical  truth,  in  the  necessary  possibility  of  its  bdng  eapable 
of  bdng  exhibited  in  a  vinble  or  tangible  form.  And  yet  even  this 
test  by  no  means  supersedes  the  necessity  of  distinct  ideas,  in  order 
to  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  truth.  For  in  the  case  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube  by  Hobbes,  mentioned  above,  the  diagram  which 
he  drew  made  two  points  appear  to  ooindde,  which  did  not  really. 
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and  bj  the  nature  of  our  idea  of  space,  coincide;  and  thus  con* 
firmed  him  in  liis  error, 

Thtu  the  inseparable  ruOure  of  ike  Fundamental  AnHihesis  of 
Jdecu  and  Things  gives  reality  to  our  knowledge,  and  makes  objec- 
five  reality  a  corrective  of  our  subjective  imperfections  in  the  pursuii 
of  knowledge.  But  this  olfjective  exhibition  of  knowledge  can  by  no 
means  supersede  a  complete  development  of  the  subjective  condition^ 
namely y  distinctness  of  ideas.  And  that  there  is  a  sulfjeetive  condir 
turn,  by  no  means  makes  knowledge  altogether  subjective^  and  thus 
deprives  it  of  reality;  because,  as  we  have  said,  the  sulfjecHve  and 
the  olijective  elements  are  inseparably  bound  together  in  the  funda* 
mental  aniUkesis, 

29.  It  would  be  easy  to  apply  these  remarlcs  to  other  cases,  for 
instance,  to  the  case  of  the  principle  we  bare  just  mentioned,  that 
the  differences  of  elementary  composition  of  different  kinds  of  bodies 
must  be  definite.  We  ha^e  stated  that  thb  principle  is  necessarily 
true; — that  the  contrary  proposition  cannot  be  distinctly  conceifed. 
But  by  whom?  £?idently,  according  to  the  preceding  reasoning,  by 
a  person  who  distinctly  conceives  Kinds,  as  marked  by  intelligible 
names,  and  Composition,  as  determining  the  kinds  of  bodies.  Per- 
sons new  to  chemical  and  clasaificatory  science  may  not  possess 
these  ideas  distinctly;  or  rather,  cannot  possess  them  distinctly; 
and  therefore  cannot  apprehend  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the 
opposite  of  the  above  principle;  just  as  the  schoolboy  cannot  appre- 
hend the  impossibility  of  the  numbers  in  his  multiplication  table 
being  other  than  they  are.  But  this  inaptitude  to  conceive,  in 
either  case,  does  not  alter  the  necessary  character  of  the  truth : 
although,  in  one  case,  the  truth  is  obvious  to  all  except  schoolboys 
and  the  like,  and  the  other  is  probably  not  clear  to  any  except  those 
who  have  attentively  studied  the  philosophy  of  elementary  com- 
positions. At  the  same  time,  this  difference  of  apprehension  of  the 
truth  in  different  persons  does  not  make  the  truth  doubtful  or 
dependent  upon  personal  qualifications ;  for  in  proportion  as  per- 
sons attain  to  distinct  ideas,  they  will  see  the  truth ;  and  cannot, 
with  such  ideas,  see  anything  as  truth  which  is  not  truth.  When 
the  relations  of  elements  in  a  compound  become  as  familiar  to  a 
person  as  the  relations  of  factors  in  a  multiplication  table,  he  will 
then  see  what  are  the  necessary  axioms  of  chemistry,  as  he  now  sees 
the  necessary  axioms  of  arithmetic 

30.  There  is  also  one  other  remark  which  I  will  here  make.  In 
the  progress  of  science^  both  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  are 
constantly  expanded  and  augmented.  By  the  exercise  of  observm* 
tion  and  experiment,  we  have  a  perpetual  accumulation  of  facts,  the 
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materials  of  knowledge,  the  objectiTe  element.  By  thought  and 
discussion,  we  hare  a  perpetual  derelopment  of  man*B  ideas  going 
on :  theories  are  fhimed,  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  shaped  into 
form ;  the  subjectiTO  element  is  eroWed  ;  and  by  the  necessary 
coincidence  of  the  objective  and  snbjeotiTe  elements,  the  matter  and 
the  form,  the  theory. and  the  facts,  each  of  these  processes  furthers 
and  corrects  the  other:  each  element  moulds  and  unfolds  the  other. 
Now  it  follows,  fh>m  this  constant  dcTelopment  of  the  ideal  portion 
of  our  knowledge,  that  we  shall  constantly  be  brought  in  riew  of 
new  Necessary  Principles,  the  expression  of  the  conditions  belong- 
ing to  the  Ideas  which  enter  into  our  expanding  knowledge.  These 
principles,  at  first  dimly  seen  and  hesitatingly  asserted,  at  last  be« 
come  clearly  and  plainly  self-evident.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  motion.  Such  may 
soon  be  the  case  with  the  principles  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  chemistry.  Such  may  hereafter  be  the  case  with 
the  principles  which  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
connected  and  related  polarities  of  chemistry,  electricity,  gaWaoism, 
magnetism.  That  knowledge  is  possible  in  these  cases,  we  know ; 
that  our  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to  principles,  gradually  more 
simple,  we  also  know ;  that  we  have  reached  the  last  stage  of 
simplicity  of  our  principles,  few  cultivators  of  the  subject  will  be 
disposed  to  maintain;  and  that  the  additional  steps  which  lead 
towards  very  simple  and  general  principles  will  also  lead  to  prin- 
ciples  which  recommend  themselves  by  a  kind  of  axiomatic  charac- 
ter, those  who  Judge  from  the  analogy  of  the  past  history  of  science 
will  hardly  doubt.  That  the  principles  thus  axiomatic  in  their 
form,  do  also  express  some  relation  of  our  ideas,  of  which  experi- 
ment and  observation  have  given  a  true  and  real  interpretation, 
is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  establish  and  illns- 
trate  in  the  most  clear  and  undoubted  of  the  existing  sciences ;  and 
the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  in  those  cases  seems  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable, and  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  such  is  the  universal 
type  of  the  progress  of  science.  Such  a  doctrine,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  is  closely  connected  with  the  views  here  presented  of  the 
nature  of  the  Fundamental  Antithesis  of  Philosophy,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
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REMARKS  ON  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY  OF  THE  INDXTCTIVE  SCIENCES. 


Trinity  Lodge,  April  llih,  1844. 

Mt  Dbab  Hbbsohxl, 

"DEING  abont  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  paper  on  a  philosophical 
-^  question  jnst  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  onr  Cambridge 
Society,  I  am  tempted  to  add,  as  a  prifate  commnnication,  a  tew 
Bemarks  on  another  aspect  of  the  same  question.  These  Remarics 
I  thinlc  I  may  properly  address  to  you.  They  will  refer  to  an 
Article  in  the  Quarterly  Retfiew  for  June,  1841,  respecting  my 
History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ;  and  without 
assigning  any  other  reason,  I  may  say  that  the  interest  I  know  yon 
to  take  in  speculations  on  such  subjects  makes  me  confident  that 
yon  will  giro  a  reasonable  attention  to  what  I  may  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  that  Article.  With  the  BcTiewal  itself,  I  am  so  fisr 
ftrom  having  any  quarrel,  that  when  it  appeared  I  received  it  as 
affording  all  that 'I  hoped  firom  Public  Criticism.  The  degree  and 
the  kind  of  admiration  bestowed  upon  my  works  by  a  writer  so 
fiuniliar  with  science,  so  comprehensive  in  his  views,  and  so  equit- 
able in  his  decisions,  as  the  Reviewer  manifestly  was,  I  accepted 
as  giving  my  work  a  stamp  of  acknowledged  value  which  few  other 
hands  could  have  bestowed. 

You  may  periiaps  reooUect,  however,  that  the  Reviewer  dissented 
altogether  from  some  of  the  general  views  which  I  had  maintained, 
and  especially  firom  a  general  view  which  is  also,  in  the  main, 
that  presented  in  the  accompanying  Memoir,  namely,  that,  besides 
Facts,  Ideas  are  an  indispensable  source  of  our  knowledge;  that 
Ideas  are  the  ground  of  necessary  truth;  that  the  Idea  of  Space,  in 
particular,  is  the  ground  of  the  necessary  truths  of  geometry.  This 
question,  and  especially  as  limited  to  the  last  form,  will  be  the  sub- 
Ject  of  my  Remarks  in  the  first  place ;  and  I  wish  to  consider  the 
Reviewer*s  objections  with  the  respect  which  their  subtlety  and 
depth  of  thought  well  deserve. 
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The  Reriewer  i&aket  objeotioDi  to  th«  accoimt  which  I  haT« 
given  of  the  lonroe  whence  geometrical  truth  derives  its  charaoters 
of  being  necessary  and  universal;  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  meta- 
physicians who  deny  those  characters  to  the  truths  of  geometry. 
He  allows  in  the  most  ample  manner  that  the  truths  of  geometry 
an  necessaiy.  The  question  between  us  therefore  is  from  what 
this  character  is  derived.  The  Reviewer  prefers,  indeed,  to  have  it 
considered  that  the  question  is  not  concerning  the  necessity,  but,  as 
he  says,  the  umversality  of  these  truths;  or  rather,  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  our  conviction  of  their  universality.  He  might  have 
said,  with  equal  justice,  the  nature  and  grounds  of  our  conviction 
of  their  necessity.  For  his  objection  to  the  term  necettUp  In  this 
case  **  that  all  the  propositions  about  realities  are  necessarily  true, 
shice  every  reality  must  be  consistent  with  itself,'*  (p.  206)— does  not 
apply  to  our  conviction  of  necessity,  since  we  may  not  be  able  to 
see  what  are  the  properties  of  real  things;  and  therefore  may  have 
BO  conviction  of  their  necessity.  It  may  be  a  necessary  property  of 
salt  to  be  soluble,  but  we  see  no  sudi  necessity;  and  therefore  the 
assertion  of  such  a  property  is  not  one  of  the  necessary  truths  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned.  But  to  turn  back  to  the  necessary 
or  universal  truths  of  geometry,  and  the  ground  of  those  attributes : 
The  main  difforence  between  the  Author  and  the  Beviewer  is 
brought  into  view,  when  the  Beviewer  discusses  the  g^eral  argu- 
ment which  I  had  used,  in  order  to  show  that  truths  which  we  see 
to  be  necessaiy  and  universal  cannot  be  derived  from  experience. 
The  argument  is  this,— - 

**  Experience  must  always  consist  of  a  limited  numbw  of  observa« 
tions;  and  liowever  numerous  these  may  be,  they  can  show  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  infinite  number  of  cases  in  which  the  experiment 
has  not  been  made....Trttths  can  only  be  known  to  be  general,  not 
nniversal,  if  they  depend  upon  experience  alone.  Experience  can* 
not  bestow  that  universality  which  she  herself  cannot  have;  nor 
that  necessity  of  which  she  has  no  comprehension."  {PhiL  1.  pp. 
60, 6L) 

Here  is  that  which  must  be  considered  as  the  cardinal  argument 
on  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  important  to  attend  to  the  answer 
which  the  Beviewer  makes  to  it.    He  says,— 

**  We  conceive  that  a  full  answer  to  this  argument  is  afforded  by 
the  nature  of  the  inductive  propensity,— by  the  hrreeistible  impulse 
of  the  mind  to  generalise  ad  it^htUmn,  when  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  UmitatioB  or  opposition  offers  itself  to  the  imagination ;  and  by 
our  involuntary  application  of  the  law  of  continuity  to  fill  up,  by 
tha  same  Ideal  substance  of  truth,  every  interval  which  nncontra* 
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dieted  experience  may  have  left  blank  in  our  indnctire  condlosioD." 
(p.  207.) 

Now  here  we  haTe  two  rival  expianationi  of  the  same  thing,-' 
the  conriction  of  the  uniTerBality  of  g^metrical  troths.  The  one 
explanation  is,  that  this  universality  is  imposed  upon  snch  truths 
by  their  involring  a  certain  element,  derived  from  the  universal 
mode  of  activity  of  the  mind  when  apprehending  such  truths,  which 
element  I  have  termed  an  Idea.  The  other  explanation  is,  that  this 
universality  arises  from  the  inductive  propensUif^from  the  irruiH^ 
ible  impulse  to  generalize  ad  inJinitum^fTom  the  involuntary  appH- 
cation  of  the  law  o/eontinuity^from  iht/Uling  up  all  intervals  with 
the  same  i<ieal  substance  0/ truth* 

With  regard  to  these  two  explanations,  I  may  observe,  that  so 
far  as  they  are  thus  stated  they  do  not  necessarily  differ.  They 
both  agree  in  expressing  this ;  that  the  ground  of  the  universality 
of  geometrical  truths  is  a  certain  law  of  the  mind's  activity,  which 
determines  its  procedure  when  it  is  concerned  in  apprehending  the 
external  world.  One  explanation  says,  that  we  impress  upon  the 
external  world  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  and  thus  believe  more 
than  we  see, — the  other  says,  that  we  have  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  introduce  into  our  conviction  a  relation  between  what  we  do 
observe  and  what  we  do  not,  namely,  to  generalise  ad  infinitum 
from  what  we  do  see.  One  explanation  says,  that  we  perceive  all 
external  objects  as  included  in  absolute  ideal  space, — the  other, 
that  we  fill  up  the  intervals  of  the  objects  which  we  perceive  with 
the  same  ideal  substance  of  truth.  Both  sets  of  expressions  may 
perhaps  be  admissible;  and  if  admitted,  may  be  understood  as  ex- 
pressing  the  same  opinions,  or  opinions  which  have  much  in  com- 
mon. The  Author*s  expressions  have  the  advantage,  which  ought 
to  belong  to  them,  as  th^  expressions  employed  in  a  systematic 
work,  of  being  fixed  expressions,  technical  phrases,  intentionally 
selected,  uniformly  and  steadily  employed  whenever  the  occasion 
recurs.  The  Reviewer*s  expressions  are  more  lively  and  figurative, 
and  such  as  well  become  an  occasional  composition;  but  hardly 
such  as  could  be  systematically  applied  to  the  subject  in  a  regular 
treatise.  We  could  not,  as  a  standard  and  technical  phrase,  talk  of 
filling  up  the  intervals  of  observation  with  the  same  ideal  substance 
of  truth ;  and  the  inevitable  impulse  to  generalixe  would  hardly 
sufficiently  express  that  we  generalize  according  to  a  certain  idea, 
namely,  the  idea  of  space.  Perhaps  that  which  is  suggested  to  ua 
as  the  common  import  of  the  two  sets  of  expressions  may  be  oon« 
veyed  by  some  other  phrase,  in  a  manner  free  from  the  objeetiona 
vhich  lie  against  both  the  Author's  and  the  Critic's  terms.  Periu^ 
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the  mental  idea  goTerning  our  experience^  and  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  generalise  onr  obserration,  maj  both  be  superseded  by  oar 
speaking  of  a  law  of  the  mind's  aeOmty,  which  is  really  implied  in 
both.  There  operates,  in  obserring  the  external  world,  a  law  of 
the  mind*8  actifity,  by  which  it  connects  its  obserrations;  and  this 
law  of  the  mind's  aotiTity  may  be  spolcen  of  either  as  the  idea  of 
space,  or  as  the  irresistible  impnlse  to  generalize  the  relations  of 
space  which  it  obserres.  And  this  expression — the  laws  of  the 
tnmTs  aeHvity — thus  opposed  to  that  merely  passire  function  by 
which  the  mind  receiTcs  the  impressions  of  sense,  may  be  applied  to 
other  ideas  as  well  as  to  the  idea  of  space,  and  to  the  impulse  to 
generalize  in  other  truths  as  well  as  those  of  geometry. 

So  finr,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Author  and  the  Critic  may  be  brought 
into  much  nearer  agreement  than  at  first  seemed  likely,  with  regard 
to  the  grounds  of  the  necessity  and  uniTersality  in  our  knowledge. 
But  cTen  if  we  adopt  this  conciliatory  suggestion,  and  speak  of  the 
necessity  and  unirersality  of  certain  truths  as  arising  from  the  laws 
of  the  mind*8  actiTity,  we  cannot,  without  producing  great  con- 
fusion, allow  ourselves  to  say,  as  the  Critic  says,  that  these  truths 
are  thus  derived  from  experiencBf  or  from  obiervoHan,  It  will,  I 
say,  be  found  fittol  to  all  philosophical  precision  of  thought  and 
language,  to  say  that  the  fundamental  truths  of  geometiy,  the 
axioms,  with  the  conric^on  of  their  necessary  truth,  are  derived 
from  experience.  Let  us  take  any  axiomatic  truth  of*  geometry, 
and  ask  ourselves  if  this  is  not  so. 

It  is,  for  example,  an  axiom  in  geometry  that  if  a  straight  line 
eat  one  of  two  parallel  straight  lines,  it  must  cut  the  other  also. 
Is  this  truth  derived  or  derivable  from  observation  of  actual  parallel 
lines,  and  a  line  cutting  them,  exhibited  to  our  senses  ?  Let  those 
who  say  that  we  do  acquire  this  truth  by  observation,  imagine 
to  themselves  the  mode  in  which  the  observation  must  be  made. 
We  have  before  us  two  parallel  straight  lines,  and  we  see  that  a 
straight  line  which  outs  the  one  cuts  the  other  also.  We  see  this 
again  in  another  case,  it  may  be  the  angles  and  the  distances  being 
different,  and  in  a  third,  and  in  a  fourth ;  and  so  on;  and  generalise 
ing,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  believe  the  assertion  to  be  universally 
true.  But  can  any  one  really  imagine  this  to  be  the  mode  In  which 
we  arrive  at  this  truth?  ''We  see,*'  says  this  explanation,  **two 
parallel  straight  lines,  cut  by  a  third."  But  how  do  we  know  that 
the  observed  lines  are  parallel?  If  we  apply  any  test  of  parallelism, 
we  must  assume  some  property  of  parallels,  and  thus  involve  some 
axiom  on  the  subject,  whidi  we  have  no  more  right  to  assume  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration.    We  should  thus  destroy  ouc 
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ezplABAtioii  as  an  aoeonnt  of  the  mode  of  arriTing  at  independent 
geometrical  axioms.  Bat  probably  those  who  would  give  snob  an 
explanation  wonld  not  do  this.  Thej  wonld  not  suppose  that  in 
obserring  this  property  of  parallels  we  try  by  measurement  whether 
the  lines  are  paralleL  They  wonld  say,  I  oonoeiTe,  that  we  suppose 
lines  to  be  parallel,  and  that  then  we  see  that  the  straight  line 
which  outs  the  one  must  cut  the  other.  That  when  we  make  this 
supposition,  we  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  is 
certain.  But  what  I  haTO  to  remaric  is,  that  this  befaig  so,  the  con. 
elusion  is  the  result,  not  of  obsenration,  but  of  the  hypothesis. 
The  geometrical  truth  here  spoken  of,  after  this  admission,  no 
longer  flows  ftrom  experience,  but  from  supposition.  It  is  not  that 
we  atcertatn  the  lines  to  be  parallel,  and  then  Jbtd  that  they  have 
this  property:  but  we  si^ipoM  the  lines  to  be  parallel,  and  tAcrf/S»rs 
they  hare  this  property.    This  is  not  a  truth  of  experience. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  so  erident  that  it  cannot  have  been  orer* 
looked  by  a  Tory  acute  reasonsr,  sndi  as  you  describe  your  Critic  to 
be.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  answer  wliich  he  gives  to  so 
palpable  an  objection  as  this?  How  does  he  understand  his  asser- 
tion that  we  learn  the  truth  of  geometrical  axioms  from  experience 
(p.  206),  so  as  to  make  it  tenable  on  his  own  principles?  What 
account  does  he  give  of  the  origin  of  such  axioms  which  makes  them 
in  any  sense  to  be  derived  from  experience? 

In  Justice  to  the  Reriewer*s  fldmeas  (which  is  nnimpeachabla 
throughout  his  argumentation)  it  must  be  stated  that  he  does  giro 
an  account  in  which  he  professes  to  show  how  this  is  done.  And 
the  main  step  of  his  explanation  consists  in  introducing  the  con^ 
ception  of  iftrscKon,  and  imdy  qfdirtdian,  fle  says  (p.  206),  "  TIm 
Mmiff  of  dineHim,  or  that  we  cannot  march  from  a  given  point  by 
more  than  one  path  direct  io  the  eame  ol^eei,  is  a  matter  of  practical 
experience,  long  before  it  can  by  possibility  become  matter  of  ab* 
street  thought."  We  might  ask  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  how 
this  can  be  a  matter  of  experience,  except  we  have  some  independ- 
ent test  of  directness?  and  we  might  demand  to  know  what  this 
test  is.  Or  do  we  not  rather,  here  as  in  the  other  case^  tmn^oee  the 
directness  of  the  path ;  and  is  not  the  singleness  of  tiie  direet  p«th 
a  consequence,  not  of  its  observed  form,  but  of  its  hypothetica]  di- 
rectness; and  thus  by  no  means  a  result  of  experience?  Bnt  we 
may  put  our  remark  upon  this  deduction  of  the  geometrical  axiom 
in  another  form.  We  generalise,  it  is  said,  the  obeervationa  which 
we  have  made  ever  since  we  were  bom.  Bnt  this  term  "genersliae** 
is  fttf  too  vague  to  pass  for  an  explanation,  without  being  its^  ex- 
phOned.    We  are  hnp^ed  to  believe  that  to  be  tme  in  general 
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which  we  tee  to  be  trae  in  pwtioiilsr.  Bot  bow  do  we  see  any 
truth  7  How  do  we  pick  oat  any  propodtion  with  reipect  to  a 
diagram  which  we  lee  before  nt?  We  see  in  particular,  and  state 
in  general,  some  truth  respecting  straight  lines,  or  parallel  lines,  or 
conoeming  direction.  But  where  do  we  find  the  conception  of 
straightness,  or  parallelism,  or  direction?  These  conceptions  are 
not  upon  the  surface  of  things.  The  child  does  not,  from  his  birth, 
see  straightness  and  parallelism  so  as  to  know  that  he  sees  them. 
How  then  does  his  ezperienoe  bear  upon  a  proposition  in  which 
these  conceptions  are  iuTolved  ?  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
experieDoe  long  before  it  is  a  matter  of  abstract  thought  But  how 
can  there  be  any  experience  by  which  we  learn  these  properties  of 
a  straight  line,  till  our  thoughts  are  at  least  so  abstract  as  to  con- 
ceive what  straightness  is  ?  If  it  be  said  that  this  conceptk>n  grows 
with  our  ezperienoe,  and  is  gradually  unfolded  with  our  unfolding 
materials  of  knowledge,  so  as  to  give  import  and  significance  to 
them :  I  need  make  no  objection  to  such  a  statement,  except  this — 
tliat  this  power  of  unfolding  out  of  the  mind  oonoeptions  which  give 
meaning  to  our  experience,  is  something  in  addition  to  the  mere 
employment  of  our  senses  upon  the  external  world.  It  is  what  I 
hare  called  the  ideal  part  of  our  knowledge.  It  implies,  not  only 
an  impulse  to  generic  from  experience,  but  also  an  impulse  to 
form  conceptions  by  which  gener^isation  is  possible.  It  requires, 
not  only  that  nothing  should  oppose  the  tendency,  but  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  tendency  is  to  operate  should  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  mind's  aotifity;  by  an  internal,  not  by  an  ex- 
ternal agency. 

One  main  ground  on  which  the  Beyiewer  Is  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  and  reject  sereral  of  the  expressions  used  in  the  Philosophj/;^ 
such  as  that  space  is  an  idea,  a  form  of  our  perceptioo,  and  the 
like,— is  this;  that  such  expressions  appear  to  deprife  the  external 
world  of  its  reality;  to  make  it,  or  at  least  most  of  its  properties,  a 
creation  of  the  obserring  mind.  He  quotes  the  following  argument 
which  is  urged  in  the  PkUoiopk^,  in  order  to  prove  that  space  is 
not  a  notion  obtaUied  from  experience:  "Bxperieaoe  gives  us  infor- 
mation conoeming  things  without  us,  but  our  apprehending  them 
as  without  us  takes  for  granted  their  existenoe  in  space.  Experience 
acquaints  us  with  the  fonn,  position,  magnitude,  Ans.  of  particular 
objects,  but  that  they  have  form,  podtion«  magnitude,  pre*supposea 
that  they  are  in  spaoe."  From  this  statement  he  altogether  dissents. 
No,  says  he,  ^the  reason  why  we  apprehend  things  as  without  us  is 
that  they  are  without  us.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  exist  in 
space,  because  they  do  so  exist,  and  because  such  their  existence  is 
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a  mfttter  of  direct  perception,  which  can  neither  be  explained  Id 
Words  nor  contravened  in  imagination :  because,  in  short,  space  is  a 
realiiy,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  conTontion  or  imagination.*' 

Now,  if  bj  calling  space  an  idea,  we  suggest  anj  doubt  of  its 
reality  and  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  we  certainly  run  the 
risk  of  misleading  our  readers;  for  the  external  world  is  real  if 
anything  be  real:  the  bodies  which  exist  in  space  are  things,  if 
things  are  anywhere  to  be  found.  That  bodies  do  exist  in  space, 
and  that  thai  is  the  reason  why  we  apprehend  them  as  existing 
in  space,  I  readily  grant.  But  I  conceiFe  that  the  term  Idea  ought 
not  to  suggest  any  such  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  knowledge  in 
which  it  is  involred.  Ideas  are  always,  in  our  knowledge,  conjoined 
with  facts.  Our  real  knowledge  is  knowledge,  because  it  inTolves 
ideas,  real,  because  it  inrolves  facts.  We  apprehend  things  as  ex. 
isting  in  space  because  they  do  so  exist :  and  our  idea  of  space 
enables  us  so  to  obserre  them,  and  so  to  oonceife  them. 

But  we  want,  further,  a  reason  why,  apprehending  them  as  they 
are,  we  also  apprehend,  that  in  certain  relations  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  (that  two  straight  linear  objects  could  not  inclose  a  space, 
for  instance).  This  circumstance  is  no  way  accounted  for  by  saying 
that  we  apprehend  them  as  they  are;  and  is,  I  presume  to  say,  in- 
explicable,  except  by  supposing  that  it  arises  from  some  property 
of  the  observing  mind :— .an  Idea,  as  I  have  termed  it, — an  irresis- 
tible Impulse  to  generalize,  as  the  Beviewer  expresses  it.  Or,  as 
I  have  suggfested,  we  may  adopt  a  third  phrase,  a  Law  of  the 
mind's  activity :  and  In  order  that  no  question  may  remain,  whe- 
ther we  ascribe  reality  to  the  objects  and  rehitions  which  we  ol>- 
serve,  we  may  describe  it  as  "  a  Law  of  the  mind's  activity  in 
apprehending  what  is."  And  thus  the  real  existence  of  the  object, 
and  the  ideal  element  which  our  apprehension  of  it  introduces, 
would  both  be  clearly  asserted. 

I  am  ready  to  use  expressions  which  recogpoize  the  reality  of  space 
and  other  external  things  more  emphatically  than  those  expressions 
which  I  have  employed  In  the  PhUo9ophy^  if  expressions  can  be 
found  which,  while  they  do  this,  enable  us  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  knowledge,  and  to  analyse  the  structure  of  truth.  It  is,  indeed, 
extremely  difficult  to  find,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  expressions 
which  are  satisfactory.  The  reality  of  the  objects  which  we  per* 
ceive  is  a  profound,  apparently  an  insoluble  problem '.  We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  existence  is  something  different  from  our  know- 


1  These  remarks  were  written  in  1841.   The  aooompaoyiDg  Memdr  ocm* 
tains  a  fturther  dlscasslon  of  this  problem. 
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1«dge  of  existence : — that  which  exiats,  does  not  exist  merely  in  our 
knowing  that  it  does :— troth  is  truth  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
Tet  how  can  we  conceiTO  troth,  otherwise  than  as  something  known  ? 
How  can  we  conceite  things  as  ensting,  withoot  conceiTing  them 
as  objects  of  perception  ?  Ideas  and  Things  are  constantly  opposed, 
yet  necessarily  co-existent.  How  they  are  thos  opposite  and  yet 
identical,  is  the  ultimate  problem  of  all  philosophy.  The  soccessiTe 
phases  of  phUosophy  haTe  consisted  in  separating  and  again  uniting 
these  two  opposite  elements;  in  dwelling  sometimes  upon  the  one 
and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  as  the  principal  or  original  or  only 
element;  and  then  in  disooTcriog  that  such  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  case  was  Insufficient.  Knowledge  requires  ideas.  Reality 
reqnhres  things.  Ideas  and  things  co-exist.  Truth  if,  and  is  known. 
But  the  complete  explanation  of  these  points  appears  to  be  beyond 
our  reach.  At  least  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  our 
philosophy.  The  separation  of  ideas  and  sensations  in  order  to 
disoorer  the  conditions  of  knowledge  is  our  main  task.  How  ideas 
and  sensations  are  united  so  as  to  form  things,  does  not  so  imme- 
diately concern  us. 

I  haTe  stated  that  we  may,  without  giring  up  any  material  por- 
tion of  the  Philosophy  of  Sdenoe  to  which  I  have  been  led, 
express  the  conclusions  in  other  phraseology;  and  that  instead  of 
saying  that  all  our  knowledge  iuTolTcs  certain  Fundamental  Ideas, 
the  sources  from  which  all  uniTersal  truth  is  derited,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  certain  Laws  of  Mental  Actirity  according  to  which 
alone  all-  the  real  relations  of  things  are  apprehended.  If  this 
alteration  in  the  phraseology  will  make  the  doctrines  more  generally 
intelligible  or  acceptable,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
adopted.  But  I  may  remark,  that  a  main  purpose  of  the  Philo^ 
$opklf  waM  not  merely  to  prote  that  there  are  such  Fundamental 
Ideas  or  Laws  of  mental  actirity,  but  to  enumerate  those  of  them 
which  are  infoWed  in  the  existing  sciences ;  and  to  state  the  funda- 
mental truths  to  which  the  fimdamental  ideas  lead.  This  was  the 
ta«k  which  was  attempted;  and  if  this  haTe  been  executed  with  any 
tolerable  success,  it  may  perhaps  be  receiTed  as  a  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  science,  of  which  the  Talue  is  not  small,  in  what- 
CTor  tenns  it  be  expressed.  And  this  enumeration  of  fundamental 
ideas,  and  of  trutlis  deriTcd  from  them,  must  haTe  something  to 
oorrespond  to  it,  in  any  other  mode  of  expressing  that  riew  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  which  we  are  led  to  adopt.  If  instead  of 
FimdammUU  Ideat^  we  speak  of  Impulses  of  generalisation,  or  of 
Zai0#  of  menial  aetivUf,  we  must  stQl  distinguish  such  Impulses, 
•r  foeh  Laws,  according  to  the  distinctiont  of  ideas  to  which  the^ 
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•nrrey  of  tddnoe  l6d  ns.  We  thall  thus  have  a  series  of  groups  of 
Laws,  or  of  oUsses  of  generalising  Impulses,  oorresponding  to  the 
series  of  Fundamental  Ideas  already  giren.  If  we  employ  the 
leugusge  of  the  Retiewer,  we  shall  haTO  one  generalising  Impulse 
which  suggests  relations  of  Bpaoe;  another  which  directs  us  to 
properties  of  Numbers ;  another  which  deals  with  Time;  another 
with  Cause:  another  which  groups  objects  according  to  Likeness; 
another  which  suggests  a  purpose  as  a  necessary  relation  among 
them;  to  which  may  be  added,  CTcn  while  we  confine  ourselTos  to 
the  physical  sdencee,  scTeral  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  PAtto- 
saphjf.  Now  when  the  fundamental  conditions  and  elements  of 
truth  are  thus  arranged  into  groups,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
consequence  to  decide  whether  each  group  shall  be  said  to  be  bound 
together  by  an  idea  or  by  an  impulse  of  generalisation;  as  it  is  to 
see  that,  if  this  happen  in  virtue  of  ideas,  here  are  so  many  distinct 
ideas  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  science^  and  giro  unifsfsality 
to  its  matter;  and  again,  if  this  hiH[>pen  in  virtue  of  an  irresistible 
impulse  of  generalisation  in  each  ease,  we  have  so  many  different 
kinds  of  impulses  of  generalisation.  The  main  purpose  in  the 
Philosophy  was  to  analyse  soientifie  truth  into  its  conditions  and 
elements;  and  I  did  not  content  myself  with  saying  that  those  ele- 
ments are  Sensations  and  Ideas;  the  Ideas  being  that  element 
which  makes  uniTsrsal  knowledge  conceiTable  and  possible.  I  went 
further:  I  enumerated  the  Ideas  which  thus  enter  into  science.  I 
showed  that  in  the  sciences  which  I  passed  in  review,  the  meet 
acute  and  profound  inquirers  had  taken  tot  granted  that  certain 
truths  in  each  sdenoe  are  of  universal  and  necessary  validity,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  select  the  idea  in  which  this  universality  and 
necessity  resided,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  other  ideas  inv<dved 
in  other  sdeaces.  If  therefore  it  be  thought  bettsr  to  say  that  thoee 
principles  In  eaoh  science  upon  which,  as  upon  the  asdoms  in  geo* 
metry,  the  universality  and  necessity  of  soientifie  truth  depends,  are 
arrived  at,  not  by  ideas,  but  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  generaU- 
sation,  those  who  employ  such  phraseology,  if  they  make  a  ckasifi- 
cation  of  such  impulses  oorresponding  to  my  classification  of  Ideas, 
will  still  adopt  the  greater  part  of  my  philosophy,  altering  on^  the 
phraseology.  Or  if,  as  I  suggested.  Instead  of  ^^Fundamental 
Ideas,"  we  use  the  phrase  *<Law8  of  Mental  Activity,*  then  our 
primary  intellectual  Code— the  Constitution  of  our  mbids,  as  it 
may  be  termed— will  consist  of  a  Body  of  Laws  of  which  the  Titles 
correspond  with  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  Philosophy, 

My  object  was,  from  the  virritings  of  the  most  sagacious  and  pro* 
found  philosophers  who  have  laboured  on  eaoh  scieooe^  to  ettsaei 
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•Qch  a  code,  such  a  cooBtitittion.  If  I  haje  in  any  degree  lacceeded 
Id  this,  the  result  must  have  a  realitj  and  a  Talae  independentlj  of 
all  forms  of  expression.  Still  I  do  not  thinlc  that  any  language  can 
ever  serre  for  such  legislation,  in  which  the  two  elements  of  truth 
are  not  dlstingoished.  ETcn  if  we  adopt  the  phraseology  which  I 
have  just  employed,  we  shall  ha?e  to  recollect  that  Law  and  Fact 
most  be  kept  distinot,  and  that  the  Constitation  has  its  Principles 
as  wdl  as  its  Histoiy. 

Bnt  1  will  not  longer  detain  yon  by  seeking  other  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  Fundamental  Antithesis  to  which  the  accompanying 
Memoir  refers.  The  Bemarks  which  I  here  send  yon  were  written 
three  years  ago,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Beview  which  1  have 
quoted.  If  I  succeed  in  obtaining  for  them  a  few  minutes*  atten- 
tion from  you  and  a  few  other  friends,  I  shall  be  glad  that  they 
ha?e  been  preserved. 

I  am,  my  dear  Herschel, 

always  truly  yours, 

W.  WHEWKLL. 

P.S.  I  have  abstained  frt>m  sending  you  a  large  portion  of  my 
Bemarks  as  originally  written.  I  had  gone  on  to  show  that,  in 
my  PkUosapky,  I  had  not  only  enumerated  and  analysed  a  great 
number  of  different  Fundamental  Ideas  which  belong  to  the  different 
existing  sdencee,  but  that  I  had  also  shown  in  what  manner  these 
ideas  entw  into  their  respective  sciences;  namely,  by  the  statement 
or  use  of  A'^^^mr,  which  involve  the  ideas,  and  which  form  the  bads 
of  eaoh  sdenoe  when  systematicaUy  exhibited.  A  number  of  these 
Axioms  belonging  to  most  of  the  physical  sciences,  are  stated  in  the 
PkUosopky.  I  might  have  added  also  that  I  have  attempted  to  clas- 
sify the  historical  steps  by  which  such  Axioms  are  brought  into 
view  and  applied.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these 
points,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  and  the  agreement 
between  the  Beviewer  and  me. 

&r  John  F.  W.  Hersekel,  Bart.  ^0. 
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OF    THE    TRANSFORMATION    OF    HYPO- 
THESES IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCK 

{Gam.  PhU.  Soe.    May  19,  1861.) 


1.  T^HE  history  of  science  suggests  the  reflection  that  it  is  Tery 
^  diffioalt  for  the  same  person  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice 
to  two  conflicting  theories.  Talce  for  example  the  Cartesian  hypo- 
thesis of  vortices  and  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  nniversal  gravi- 
tation. The  adherents  of  the  earlier  opinion  rdsisted  the  evidence 
of  the  Newtonian  theory  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  and  captions- 
ness  which  now  appears  to  us  quite  marvellous :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Newtonians,  fAcy  have 
been  unwilling  to  allow  any  merit  at  all  to  the  doctrine  of  vortices. 
It  cannot  but  seem  strange,  to  a  calm  observer  of  such  changes, 
that  in  a  matter  which  depends  upon  mathematical  proofii,  the 
whole  body  of  the  mathematical  world  should  pass  over,  as  in  this 
and  similar  cases  they  seem  to  have  done,  from  an  opinion  con- 
fidently held,  to  its  opposite.  No  doubt  this  must  be,  in  part, 
ascribed  to  the  lasting  effects  of  education  and  early  prejudice. 
The  old  opinion  passes  away  with  the  old  generation :  the  new 
theoi7  grows  to  its  full  vigour  when  its  congenital  disciples  grow 
to  be  masters.  John  Bernoulli  continues  a  Cartesian  to  the  last; 
Daniel,  his  son,  is  a  Newtonian  from  the  first.  Newton's  doctrlnea 
are  adopted  at  once  in  England,  for  they  are  the  solution  of  a  pro* 
blem  at  which  his  contemporaries  have  been  labouring  for  years. 
They  find  no  adherents  in  France,  where  Descartes  is  supposed  to 
have  already  explained  the  constitution  of  the  world;  and  Fon- 
tenelle,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  dies  a 
Cartesian  seventy  years  after  the  publication  of  Newton's  Primcijpia. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  opinions  are  held,  both  before  and  after  a  scientifio  revolu- 
tion :  but  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  perhaps  the  most  instructive 
aspect  of  the  subject.     There  is  another  feature  in  the  change* 
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Which  explains,  In  some  degree,  how  it  is  possible  that,  in  subjects, 
mainly  at  least  mathematical,  and  therefore  claiming  demonstrative 
eridence,  mathematicians  should  hold  different  and  even  opposite 
opinions.  And  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  point  out  this 
feature  In  the  socoessions  of  theories,  and  to  illustrate  it  bj  some 
prominent  examples  drawn  from  the  history  of  science. 

2.  The  feature  to  which  I  refer  is  this ;  that  when  a  prevalent 
theory  is  found  to  be  untenable,  and  consequently,  is  succeeded  by 
a  different,  or  even  by  an  opposite  one,  the  change  is  not  made 
suddenly,  or  completed  at  once,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
tenacious  adherents  of  the  earlier  doctrine ;  but  is  effected  by  a 
transformation,  or  series  of  transformations,  of  the  earlier  hypo- 
thesis, by  means  of  which  it  is  gradually  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  second;  and  thus,  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trine are  able  to  go  on  as  if  still  asserting  their  first  opinions,  and 
to  continue  to  press  their  points  of  advantage,  if  they  have  any, 
against  the  new  theory.  They  borrow,  or  imitate,  and  in  some 
way  accommodate  to  their  original  hypothesis,  the  new  explana- 
tions which  the  new  theory  gives,  of  the  observed  facts ;  and  thus 
they  maintain  a  sort  of  verbal  consistency;  till  the  original  hypo- 
thesb  becomes  inextricably  confused,  or  breaks  down  under  the 
weight  of  the  auxiliary  hypotheses  thus  fastened  upon  it,  in  order 
to  make  it  consistent  with  the  facts. 

This  often-occurring  course  of  events  might  be  illustrated  from 
the  history  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics, 
as  Is  well  known.  But  my  present  purpose  is  to  give  one  or  two 
brief  Illustrations  of  a  somewhat  similar  tendency  from  other  parts 
of  scientifio  history;  and  in  the  first  place,  fh>m  that  part  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  the  battle  of  the  Cartesian  and  New- 
tonian systems. 

3.  The  part  of  the  Cartesian  system  of  vortices  which  Is  most 
fismiliarly  known  to  general  readers  is  the  explanation  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets  by  supposing  them  carried  round  the  sun  by  a  kind  of 
whirlpool  of  fluid  matter  In  which  they  are  immersed :  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  motions  of  the  satellites  round  their  primaries  by 
similar  subordhiate  whirlpools,  turning  round  the  primary,  and 
carried,  along  with  it,  by  the  primary  vortex.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  part  of  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  which  was 
considered  quite  as  important  as  the  cosmical  explanation,  was  the 
explanation  which  it  was  held  to  afford  of  terrestrial  grarity.  Ter- 
restrial grarity  was  asserted  to  arise  from  the  motion  of  the  vortex 
of  subtle  matter  which  revolved  round  the  earth's  axis  and  filled 
the  surrounding  space.    It  was  maintained  that  by  the  rotation  of 
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raoh  a  Tortez,  the  parUoIei  of  the  subtle  matter  would  exert  a 
centrifagal  force,  and  bj  virtue  of  that  fbroe»  tend  to  recede  ttom 
the  oentw:  and  it  wai  held  that  all  bodies  which  were  near  the 
earth,  and  therefore  immersed  in  the  Tortez,  would  be  pressed  to- 
wards the  center  by  the  e£Fort  of  the  subtle  matter  to  recede  firom 
the  center  ^. 

These  two  assumed  effects  of  the  Cartesian  yortioes--to  carry 
bodies  in  their  stream,  as  straws  are  earned  round  by  a  whirlpool, 
and  to  press  bodies  to  the  center  by  the  centrifugal  effort  of  the 
whirling  matter— must  be  considered  separately,  because  they  were 
modified  separately,  as  the  progress  of  discussion  drore  the  Carte* 
sians  firom  point  to  point.  The  former  effect  indeed,  the  dragging 
force  of  the  Tortex,  as  we  may  call  it,  would  not  bear  working  out 
on  mechanical  principles  at  all;  for  as  soon  as  the  law  of  motion 
was  acknowledged  (which  Descsrtes  himself  was  one  of  the  loudest 
in  proclaiming),  that  a  body  in  motion  keeps  all  the  motion  which  it 
has,  and  receives  in  addition  all  that  is  impressed  upon  it;  as  soon, 
in  short,  as  philosophers  r^ected  the  notion  of  an  inertness  in 
matter  which  constantly  retards  its  moTements,— it  was  plain  that 
a  planet  perpetually  dragged  onwards  in  its  orbit  by  a  fluid  moving 
quicker  than  itself,  must  be  perpetoally  accelerated ;  and  therefore 
could  not  follow  those  constantly-recurring  cycles  of  quicker  and 
slower  motion  which  the  planets  exhibit  to  us. 

The  Cartesian  mathematicians,  then,  left  untouched  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  planets;  and,  dinging  to 
the  assumption  that  a  vortex  would  produce  a  tendency  of  bodies 
to  the  center,  made  various  successive  efforts  to  construct  their 
vortices  in  such  a  manner  that  the  centripetal  forces  produced  by 
them  should  coincide  with  those  which  the  phenomena  required, 
and  therefore  of  course,  in  the  end,  with  those  which  the  Newtonian 
theory  asserted. 

In  truth,  the  Cartesian  vortex  was  a  bad  piece  of  machinery  for 
producing  a  central  force :  firom  the  first,  objections  were  made  to 
the  sufficiency  of  its  mechanism,  and  most  of  these  objections  were 
very  unsatisfactorily  answered,  even  granting  the  additional  machi- 
nery which  its  defenders  demanded.  One  formidable  oljection  was 
soon  started,  and  continued  to  the  last  to  be  the  torment  of  the 
Cartesians.  If  terrestrial  gravity,  it  was  urged,  arise  from  the 
centrifugal  force  of  a  vortex  whidi  revolves  about  the  earth's  axis» 
terrestrial  gravity  ought  to  act  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 


>  Cartes.  Princl^  Ir.  33. 
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enrth'f  mxit,  inttatd  of  tending  to  the  earth's  center.  This  objec* 
tion  wss  taken  I17  James  Bemonlli',  and  by  Hojghens*  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  Descartes's  Prineipia.  Hnyghens  (who 
adopted  the  theory  of  Tortioes  with  modifications  of  his  own)  sup- 
poses  that  there  are  particles  of  the  fluid  matter  which  moTe  about 
the  earth  in  erery  possible  direction,  within  the  spherical  space 
which  includes  terrestrial  objects;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  motions  being  in  spherical  surfSsoee  concentric  with  the  earth, 
produces  a  tendency  towards  the  earth's  center. 

This  was  a  procedure  tolerably  arbitrary,  but  it  was  the  best 
wfaleh  could  be  done.  Saurin,  a  little  later^,  gave  nearly  the  same 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  solution,  identifying  a  Tortez  of 
some  kind  with  a  central  force,  made  the  hypothesis  of  Tortices 
applicable  whererer  central  forces  existed;  but  then,  in  return,  it 
depriTcd  the  image  of  a  Tortez  of  all  that  deamess  and  simplicity 
which  had  been  its  first  great  recommendation. 

But  still  there  remained  difficulties  not  less  formidable.  Accord- 
ing to  this  explanation  of  grarity,  since  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
the  earth's  center  arose  from  the  superior  centriftigal  force  of  the 
whirling  matter  which  pushed  them  inward  as  water  pushes  a  light 
body  upward,  bodies  ought  to  tend  more  strongly  to  the  center  in 
proportion  as  they  are  less  dense.  The  rarest  bodies  should  be  the 
heaYiest ;  contrary  to  what  we  find. 

Descartes's  orighial  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  a  certain  degree 
of  ingenuity.  According  to  him  {Princip,  lY.  28)  a  terrestrial  body 
consists  of  particles  of  the  third  element,  and  the  more  it  has  of  such 
particles,  the  more  it  excludes  the  parts  of  the  eeUtHal  matter, 
ftom  the  revolution  of  which  matter  graTity  arises ;  and  therefore 
the  denser  is  the  terrestrial  body,  and  the  hearier  it  will  be. 

But  though  this  might  satisfy  him,  it  could  not  satisfy  the  mathe- 
maticians  who  followed  hfan,  and  tried  to  reduce  his  system  to 
calculation  on  mechanical  principles.  For  how  could  they  do  this, 
if  the  celestial  matter,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  phenomena  of 
fbroe  and  motion  were  produced,  was  so  entirely  different  ftt>m 
ordinary  matter,  which  alone  had  supplied  men  with  experimental 


s  Jac  Beraoulli,  NowedUs  Phuea  Bolflnger,  in  2726  (Acad.  Fetrop.), 

fur  le  Sydime  de  M.  DtxaHu,  op.  t  conceiyed  that  by  making  a  sphere 

I.  pi  239  (168Q.  rerolye  at  the  same  time  about  two 

*  DtlaCaiMedf  2aPeMni(icr(z68g),  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 

pi  Z35.  CTeiy  particle  would  describe  a  great 

«/ouniaZdet&mmi^  1703.   MIm.  circle;  bat  this  is  not  sa 
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UlnstratioDf  of  mechanical  principles?  Id  order  that  the  celestial 
matter,  bj  its  wiiirling,  might  prodace  the  graritj  of  heavy  bodies, 
it  was  mechanically  necessary  that  it  must  be  Tery  dense ;  and  deme 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ;  for  it  was  by  regarding  density 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  that  the  mechanical  necessity  had 
been  established. 

The  Cartesians  tried  to  eaoape  this  result  (Hoyghens,  Petanteur^ 
p.  161,  and  John  Bemonlli,  NouveUet  PeiuUt,  Art.  81)  by  saying 
that  there  were  two  meanings  of  daaiij/  and  rarity;  that  some 
flnids  might  be  rare  by  baring  their  particles  hr  asnnder,  others,  by 
baring  their  particles  Tery  small  though  in  contact.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  they  could,  as  persons  well  acquainted  with 
mechanical  principles,  satisfy  themseWes  with  this  distinction ;  for 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  mechanical  effect  of  any  por- 
tion of  fluid  depends  upon  the  total  mass  moTod,  not  on  the  size  of 
its  particles. 

Attempts  made  to  exemplify  the  Tortices  experimentally  only 
showed  more  clearly  the  force  of  this  difficulty,  fluyghens  had 
found  that  certain  bodies  immersed  in  a  whirling  fluid  tended  to 
the  center  of  the  vortex.  But  when  Sanlmon*  a  little  later  made 
similar  experiments,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  the 
heaviest  bodies  had  the  greatest  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis 
of  the  vortex.  ''The  result  is,"  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy 
(Fontenelle)  says,  "exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  could  have 
wished,  for  the  [Cartesian]  system  of  grarity :  but  we  are  not  to 
despair;  sometimes  in  such  researches  disappointment  leads  to  ulti- 
mate success." 

But,  passing  by  this  difficulty,  and  assuming  that  in  some  way  or 
other  a  centripetal  force  arises  from  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
vortex,  the  Cartesian  mathematicians  were  naturally  led  to  calcu- 
late the  circumstances  of  the  vortex  on  mechanical  principles ;  espe- 
cially Huygbens,  who  had  successfully  studied  the  subject  of  centri- 
fugal force.  Accordingly,  in  liis  little  treatise  on  the  Caiut  qf 
OravUaHon  (p.  143),  he  calculates  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  matter  of 
the  vortex,  and  finds  that,  at  a  point  in  the  equator,  it  is  17  times 
the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  stream  of 
fluid,  dense  enough  to  produce  the  grarity  of  bodies  by  its  centri- 
fugal force,  moving  with  a  velocity  17  times  that  of  the  earth  (and 
therefore  moving  round  the  earth  in  85  minutes),  does  not  sweep 


»  AcwL  Par.  1714,  Hitt.  p.  lod 
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an  terrestrial  objects  before  it.  Bat  to  this  Hnyghens  had  already 
replied  (p.  137),  that  there  are  particles  of  the  fluid  moTing  in  all 
direcHons,  and  therefore  that  thej  neutralize  each  other*s  action,  so 
fkr  as  lateral  motion  is  oonoemed. 

And  thns,  as  earlj  as  this  treatise  of  Hnjghens,  that  Is,  In  three 
years  from  the  publication  of  Newton*8  PrwcipiOy  a  Tortex  is  made 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  some  machinery  or  other  for  producing 
a  central  force.  And  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  Huyghens  com- 
mends (p.  105),  as  confirming  his  own  calculation  of  the  Telocity  of 
his  Tortez,  Newton's  proof  that  at  the  Moon's  orbit  the  centripetal 
force  is  equal  to  the  centrifiigal;  and  that  thus,  this  force  is  less 
than  the  centripetal  force  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

John  Bernoulli,  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  far  less  clearness 
and  less  candour,  has  treated  the  hypothesis  of  yortices  as  being 
principally  a  hypothetical  eause  of  central  force.  He  had  repeated 
occasions  given  hfan  of  propounding  his  inventions  for  propping  up 
the  Cartesian  doctrine,  by  the  subjects  proposed  for  prizes  by  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  which  competition  Cartesian  specu- 
lations were  favourably  received.  Thus  the  subject  of  the  Prize 
Essays  for  1790  was,  the  explanation  of  the  Elliptical  Form  of  the 
planetary  orbits  and  of  the  Motion  of  their  Aphelia,  and  the  prize 
was  assigned  to  John  Bernoulli,  who  gave  the  explanation  on  Car- 
tesian principles.  He  explains  the  elliptical  figure,  not  as  Descartes 
himself  had  done,  by  supposing  the  vortex  which  carries  the  planet 
round  the  sun  to  l>e  itself  squeezed  into  an  elliptical  form  by  the 
pressure  of  contiguous  vortices ;  but  he  supposes  the  planet,  while 
it  is  carried  rouod  by  the  vortex,  to  have  a  limited  oscillatory 
motion  to  and  from  the  center,  produced  by  its  being  originally, 
not  at  the  distance  at  which  it  would  float  in  equilibrium  in  the 
vortex,  but  above  or  below  that  point.  On  this  supposition,  the 
planet  would  oscillate  to  and  from  the  center,  Bernoulli  says,  like 
the  mercury  when  deranged  in  a  barometer:  and  it  is  erident  that 
such  an  oscillation,  combined  with  a  motion  round  the  centert 
might  produce  an  oval  curve,  either  with  a  fixed  or  with  a  move« 
able  aphelion.  All  this  however  merely  amouots  to  a  possibility 
that  the  oval  wuty  be  an  ellipse,  not  to  a  proof  that  it  will  be  so ; 
nor  does  Bernoulli  advance  farther. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  vortices  should  be  atyusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  account  for  Kepler's  laws ;  and  this  was  to  be  done 
by  making  the  velocity  of  each  stratum  of  the  vortex  depend  In 
a  suitable  manner  on  its  radius.  The  Abb^  de  Moliires  attempted 
this  on  the  suppodtion  of  elliptical  vortkes,  but  could  not  reconcile 
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Kepler^s  first  two  laws,  of  equal  eUiptical  areas  in  equal  timei^  with 
his  third  law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes 
of  the  mean  distances*.  Bernoulli,  with  his  circular  Tortioes,  could 
accommodate  the  Telodties  at  different  distances  so  that  they  should 
explain  Kepler*s  laws.  He  pretended  to  proTe  that  Newton's  in- 
Testigatfons  respecting  yortices  (in  the  ninth  Section  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Prineipia)  were  mechanically  erroneous;  and  in  truth, 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  besides  seTeral  arbitrary  assumptions,  there 
are  some  errors  of  reasoning  in  them.  Bnt  for  the  most  part,  the 
more  enlightened  Cartesians  were  content  to  accept  Newton*s  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  motions  and  forces  of  the  solar  system  as  part  of  their 
scheme;  and  to  say  only  that  the  hypothesis  of  vortices  explained 
the  origin  of  the  Newtonian  forces ;  and  that  thus  theirs  was  a 
philosophy  of  a  higher  kind.  Thus  it  is  asserted  {Mim.  Acad,  17di), 
that  M.  de  Molieres  retains  the  beautiful  theory  of  Newton  en* 
tire,  only  he  renders  it  in  a  sort  less  Newtonian,  by  disentangling 
it  fh>m  attraction,  and  transferring  it  from  a  -vacuum  into  a  plenum. 
This  plenum,  though  not  its  native  region,  frees  it  from  the  need  of 
attraction,  which  is  all  the  better  fbr  it.  These  points  were  the 
main  charms  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  in  the  eyes  of  its  followers; 
— ^the  getting  rid  of  attractions,  which  were  represented  as  a  rerival 
of  the  Aristotelian  '^occult  qualities,"  '^substantial  forms,**  or 
whatever  else  was  the  most  disparaging  way  of  describing  the  bad 
philosophy  of  the  dark  ages  7;— and  the  providing  some  material 
intermedium,  by  means  of  which  a  body  may  affect  another  at  % 
distance;  and  thus  avoid  the  reproach  urged  against  the  Newton- 
ians, that  they  made  a  body  act  where  it  was  not.  And  we  are  the 
leas  called  upon  to  deny  that  this  last  feature  in  the  Newtonian 
theory  was  a  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  Newton  himself  was  never 


*  Aoad.  Par.  1733.  motions  of  the  primaiy  planets,  sH 
f  Acad.  So.  1709.  If  we  abandon  the  motions  of  the  satellites,  and  all 
the  (dear  principles  of  medumics,  the  the  motions  of  rotation,  Induding 
writer  says,  **  touts  la  huni^  qae  that  of  the  son,  sre  in  the  same  direo- 
nous  poovoDS  avoir  est  (teinte,  et  tion,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane; 
nous  voilik  replongte  de  noavean  fMts  whidi  have  been  ux)ged  by  La- 
dans  les  andennes  tenSbres  dn  Peri-  place  as  so  strongly  recommending 
patetisme,  dont  le  Ciel  nous  veollle  the  Kebulsr  Hypothesis;  and  that 
preserverl"  hypothesis  is,  in  trath,  a  hypothesis 
It  was  also  ottjeeted  to  the  New-  of  vortiees  reqMcttng  the  orifkt^  of 
tonlaa  system,  that  it  did  not  account  the^TStsmoftiieworid. 
for  the  remadtaUe  Cscti^  that  all  the 
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unwilling  to  allow  that  gravitj  might  bo  merely  an  e£Fect  produced 
by  some  ulterior  osuae. 

With  such  admissions  on  the  two  sides,  it  is  plain  that  the  New- 
tonian and  Cartesian  systems  would  coincide,  if  the  hypothesis  of 
Tortiees  could  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  force 
of  gravitation.  All  attempts  to  do  this,  bowerer,  fisiled :  and 
even  John  Bernoulli,  the  most  obstinate  of  the  mathematical  cham- 
pions of  the  vertices,  was  obliged  to  give  them  up.  In  his  Prise 
Essay  for  17S4,  (on  the  Inclinations  of  the  Planetary  Orbits^)  he 
says  (Art.Tni.)f  *'  The  gravitation  of  the  Planets  towards  the  center 
of  the  Sun  and  the  weight  of  bodies  towards  the  center  of  the  earth 
has  not,  for  its  cause,  either  the  attraction  of  M.  Newton,  or  the 
centrifugal  fDrce  of  the  matter  of  the  vortex  according  to  M.  Des- 
cartes ;  *  and  he  then  goes  on  to  assert  that  these  forces  are  pro- 
duced by  a  perpetual  torrent  of  matter  tending  to  the  center  on 
all  sides,  and  carrying  all  bodies  with  it  Such  a  hypothesis  is  very 
difficult  to  refhte.  It  has  been  taken  up  in  more  modem  times  by 
Le  Sage',  with  some  modifications;  and  may  be  made  to  accouot 
for  the  principal  facts  of  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  hypothesis  ii^  the  overwhelming 
thought  of  the  whole  universe  filled  with  torrents  of  an  invisible  but 
material  and  tangible  substance,  rushing  in  every  direction  in  infi- 
nitely prolonged  straight  lines  and  with  immense  velocity.  Whence 
can  such  matter  come^  and  whither  can  it  go?  Where  can  be  its 
perpetual  and  infinitely  distant  fountain,  and  where  the  ocean  into 
which  it  pours  itself  when  its  iofinite  course  is  ended  ?  A  revolv- 
iog  whirlpool  is  easily  conceived  and  easily  supplied;  but  the 
central  torrent  of  Bernoulli,  the  infinite  streams  of  particles  of 
Le  Sage,  are  an  explanation  far  more  inconodvable  than  the  thing 
explained. 

But  however  the  hypothesis  of  vortices,  or  some  hypothesis  sub- 
stituted for  it,  was  acyusted  to  explain  the  fscts  of  attraction  to 
a  center,  this  was  really  nearly  all  that  was  meant  by  a  vortex 


s  NowodJU  Fhytique  C^lede,  O^  i,  at  least  rendered  evident  Bernoulli's 

iiJL  p.  163.  ezplaaation  consists  in  supposing  the 

The  deviation  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  have  a  sort  of  leeway  {dS- 

planets  from  the  plane  of  the  sun's  rim  da  ooiMeam)  in  the  stream  of 

equator  was  of  course  a  difiUmltj  in  the  vortex. 

the  system  which  supposed  that  they  »  See  Hid.  8c  Ideat,  b.  ilL  e.  ix. 

were  carried  round  by  the  vortices  Art  7. 
which  the  snn's  rotation  caused,  or 
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or  a  "tonrbillon,"  when  the  system  was  applied.  Thas  in  the  case 
of  the  last  act  of  homage  to  the  Cartesian  theory  which  the  French 
Academy  rendered  in  the  distribution  of  its  prizes,  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Cartesian  Essay  in  1741  (along  with  three  Newtonian 
ones)  as  worthy  of  a  prize  for  an  explanation  of  the  Tides;  the 
difference  of  high  and  low  water  was  not  explained,  as  Descartes 
has  explained  it,  by  the  pressure,  on  the  ocean,  of  the  terrestrial 
vortex,  forced  into  a  strait  where  it  passes  under  the  Moon;  but 
the  waters  were  supposed  to  rise  towards  the  Moon,  the  terrestrial 
Tortex  being  disturbed  and  broken  by  the  Moon,  and  therefore  less 
effectife  in  forcing  them  down.  And  in  giving  an  account  of  a 
Tourmaline  ^m  Ceylon  (Acad.  Sc.  1717),  when  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained  that  it  attracts  and  repels  substances,  the  writer  adds,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ''It  would  seem  that  it  has  a  vortex."  As 
another  example,  the  elasticity  of  a  body  was  ascribed  to  vortices 
between  its  particles:  and  in  general,  as  I  have  said,  a  vortex 
implied  what  we  now  imply  by  speaking  of  a  central  force. 

4.  In  the  same  manner  vortices  were  ascribed  to  the  Magnet, 
in  order  to  account  for  its  attractions  and  repulsions.  But  we  may 
note  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  special  turn  to  the  hypothesis 
of  vortices  as  applied  to  this  subject,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  transition  may  be 
made  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  rival  hypotheses. 

If  iron  filings  be  brought  near  a  magnet,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  assume  the  position  which  its  polar  action 
assigns  to  them ;  (for  instance,  by  strewing  them  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  while  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  are  close  below  the  paper;) 
they  will  arrange  themselves  in  certain  curves,  each  proceeding 
from  the  N.  to  the  8.  pole  of  the  magnet,  like  the  meridians  in 
a  map  of  the  globe.  It  is  easily  shown,  on  the  supposition  of 
magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  that  these  magnetic  curvet^  as 
they  are  termed,  are  each  a  curve  whose  tangent  at  every  point  is 
the  direction  of  a  small  line  or  particle,  as  determined  by  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  two  poles.  But  if  we  suppose  a 
magnetic  vortex  constantly  to  fiow  out  of  one  pole  and  into  the 
other,  in  streams  which  follow  sucl^  curves,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
vortex,  being  supposed  to  exercise  material  pressure  and  impulse, 
would  arrange  the  iron  filings  in  corresponding  streams,  and  would 
thus  produce  the  phenomenon  which  I  have  described.  And  the 
hypothesis  of  centred  torrents  of  Bernoulli  or  Le  Sage  which  I  have 
referred  to,  would,  in  its  application  to  magnets,  really  become  this 
hypothesis  of  a  magnetic  vortex,  if  we  further  suppose  that  the 
matter  of  the  torrents  which  proceed  to  one  pole  and  from  the 
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other,  miogles  its  streuns,  so  as  at  each  point  to  prodooe  a  stream 
io  the  resulting  direction.  Of  coarse  we  shall  hare  to  suppose  two 
sets  of  magnetic  torrents  ;~a  boreal  torrent,  proceeding  to  the 
north  pole,  and  from  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet;  and  an  austral 
torrent  proceeding  to  the  sonth  and  Arom  the  north  pole: — and 
with  these  suppositions,  we  make  a  transition  ftrom  the  hypothesis 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  to  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  vortices, 
or  at  least,  torrents,  which  determine  bodies  to  their  magnetic 
positions  bj  impulse. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  this  as  in  the  other  case, 
when  we  follow  the  hypothesis  of  impulse  into  detail,  it  will  need  to 
be  loaded  with  so  many  subsidiary  hypotheses,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate it  to  the  phenomena,  that  it  will  no  longer  seem  tenable. 
But  the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis  in  its  first  application  cannot 
be  denied:— ^or,  it  may  be  obserred,  the  two  oppotUe  streams 
would  counteract  each  other  so  as  to  produce  no  local  moHon, 
only  direction.  And  this  case  may  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
other  suggestions  of  forces  acting  in  cnrre  lines,  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  discerned  in  magnetic  and  electric  phe- 
nomena. Probably  such  curve  lines  will  all  be  found  to  be  only 
resulting  lines,  arising  from  the  direct  action  and  combination  of 
elementary  attraction  and  repulsion. 

6.  There  is  another  case  in  which  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  mode  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  rival 
theories;  namely,  in  the  case  of  the  emission  theory  and  the  un- 
dulation theory  of  Light.  Indeed  several  steps  of  such  a  transi- 
tion have  already  appeared  in  the  history  of  optical  speculation ; 
and  the  conclusive  objection  to  the  emission  theory  of  light,  as 
to  the  Cartesian  theory  of  vortices,  is,  that  no  amount  of  additional 
hypotheses  will  reconcile  it  to  the  phenomena.  Its  defenders  had 
to  go  on  adding  one  piece  of  machinery  after  another,  as  new 
classes  of  fitcts  came  into  view,  till  it  became  more  complex  and 
unmecbanical  than  the  theory  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics  at  its 
worst  period.  Otherwise,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  emission  theory  from  migrating  into  the  undulatory 
theory,  and  as  the  theory  of  vortices  did  into  the  theory  of  attrac- 
tion. For  the  emissionists  allow  that  rays  may  intafere;  and 
that  these  interferences  may  be  modified  by  alternate  ./!(#  in  the 
rays;  now  these  fits  are  already  a  kind  of  unduiaium.  Then  again 
the  phenomena  of  polarised  light  show  that  the  fits  or  undulations 
must  have  a  irantverte  character :  and  there  is  no  reason  why  emit- 
ted rays  should  not  be  subject  to  Jits  of  transverse  modification  as 
well  as  to  any  other  fits.  In  short,  we  may  add  to  the  emitted  rays 
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of  the  one  theory,  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  the  nndala- 
tions  of  the  other,  and  thna  accoont  for  all  the  phenomena  on  the 
emiuion  theory;  with  this  limitation  only,  that  the  emission  will 
have  no  share  in  the  explanation,  and  the  undolatioos  will  have 
the  whole.  If,  instead  of  oonceiTing  the  nnirerse  Ml  of  a  tta- 
Htmary  ether,  we  suppose  it  to  be  full  of  etherial  particles  moving 
in  STery  direction ;  tJkd  if  we  suppose,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
otlMT,  this  ether  to  be  susceptible  of  undulations  proceeding  from 
every  luminous  point;  the  results  of  the  two  hypotheses  will  be  the 
same ;  and  all  we  shall  haTO  to  say  is,  that  the  supposition  of  the 
emissive  motion  of  the  particles  is  superfluous  and  useless. 

S,  This  view  of  the  manner  in  which  rival  theories  pass  into  one 
another  appears  to  be  so  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have  only  slightly 
attended  to  the  history  of  science,  that  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  examples. 

It  might  be  said,  for  instance,  by  such  persons ^<^,  ''Either  the 
planets  are  not  moved  by  vortices,  or  they  do  not  move  by  the  law 
by  wliich  heavy  bodies  fiill.  It  is  impossible  that  both  opinions  can 
be  true."  But  it  appears,  by  what  has  been  sidd  above,  tiiat  the 
Cartesians  did  hold  both  opinions  to  be  true;  and  one  with  Just  as 
much  reason  as  the  other,  on  their  assumptions.  It  might  be  said 
in  the  same  manner,  "  Either  it  is  false  that  the  planets  are  made  to 
describe  their  orUts  by  the  above  quasi-Cartesian  theory  of  Ber- 
■ouUi,  or  it  is  tUse  that  they  obey  the  Nevrtonian  theory  of  gravi- 
tatioa"  But  this  would  be  said  quite  erroneously ;  for  if  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Bernoulli  be  true,  it  is  so  beoause  it  agrees  in  its  result 
vrith  the  theory  of  Nevrton.  It  is  not  only  posrible  that  both 
opinions  may  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  first  be  so,  the 
second  is.  It  might  be  said  again,  ^'  Either  the  planets  describe 
theb  orbits  by  an  inherent  virtue,  or  according  to  the  Newton 
theory.^  But  this  again  would  be  erroneous,  for  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  decided  nothing  as  to  whether  the  force  of  gravitation 
was  inherent  or  not.  Cotes  held  that  it  was,  though  Newton 
strongly  protested  against  being  supposed  to  hold  such  an  opinion. 
The  word  hUtereKi  b  no  part  of  the  physioal  theory,  and  will  be 
asserted  or  denied  according  to  our  metaphysical  views  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  matter  and  force. 

Of  oourse,  the  possibility  of  two  rival  hypotheses  being  true, 
ime  of  which  takes  the  explanation  a  step  higher  than  the  other, 
is  not  affected  by  the  impossibility  of  two  contradictory 


10  See  Miirs  Logic,  tqL  L  p.  311.  and  ed. 
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tioni  of  the  $aamit  order  of  generality  bdng  both  trne.  If  there 
be  a  new-diicoTered  comet,  and  if  one  astronomer  asserts  that 
it  will  retnm  once  in  every  twenty  years,  and  another,  that  it 
will  retnm  once  in  erery  thirty  years,  both  cannot  be  right. 
But  if  an  astronomer  says  that  though  its  interral  was  in  the  last 
instance  SO  years,  it  will  only  be  90  years  to  the  next  return,  in 
consequence  of  perturbation  and  resistance,  he  may  be  perfectly 
right. 

And  thus,  when  different  and  rital  explanations  of  the  same 
phenomena  are  held,  till  one  of  them,  though  long  defended  by 
ingenious  men,  is  at  last  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  pressure  of 
facts,  the  defeated  hypothesis  is  transformed  before  it  is  extin- 
guished. Before  it  has  disappeared,  it  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
hare  all  palpable  falsities  squeesed  out  of  it,  and  subsidiary  prori- 
rions  added,  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  phenomena.  It  has, 
in  short,  been  penetrated,  infiltrated,  and  metamorphosed  by  the 
surrounding  medium  of  truth,  before  the  merely  arbitrary  and  erro* 
neons  residuum  has  been  finally  ejected  out  of  the  body  of  perma« 
nent  and  oertain  knowledge. 
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ON  HEGEL'S  CRITICISM  OP  NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA. 

{Gam.  PhU.  Soc.    May  21,  1849.) 


T^HE  Newtonian  doctrine  of  oniTorsal  gniTitation,  u  the  caose  of 
-L  the  motions  which  take  place  in  the  solar  system,  is  so  entirelj 
established  in  our  minds,  and  the  fisUacy  of  all  the  ordinary  argu- 
ments against  it  is  so  clearly  understood  among  us,  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  deemed  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  such  questions  in 
this  place,  so  far  as  physical  truth  is  concerned.  But  since  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  there  are  teachers  of  philosophy  whose  reputation 
and  influence  are  Tery  great,  and  who  are  sometimes  referred  to 
among  our  own  countrymen  as  the  authors  of  new  and  Taluable 
views  of  truth,  and  who  yet  reject  the  Newtonian  opinions,  and  deny 
the  Talldity  of  the  proofs  commonly  given  of  them,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  attend  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  declarations  of  such 
teachers,  as  a  feature  in  the  present  condition  of  European  philo* 
sophy.  I  the  more  readily  assume  that  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  will  not  thinlc  a  communication  on  such  a  subject  devoid  of 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  £svourable  reception  which  it  has 
given  to  philosophical  speculations  still  more  abstract,  which  I  have 
on  prerious  occasions  offered  to  it.  I  will  therefore  prooeed  to 
malce  some  remarks  on  the  opinions  concerning  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  delivered  by  the  celebrated  Hegel,  of  Beriio, 
than  whom  no  philosopher  in  modem,  and  perhaps  hardly  any  even 
in  ancient  times,  has  had  his  teaching  received  with  more  reverential 
submission  by  his  disciples,  or  been  followed  by  a  more  numerous 
and  zealous  band  of  scholars  bent  upon  diffusing  and  applying  his 
principles. 

The  passages  to  which  I  shall  principally  refer  are  taken  from  one 
of  his  works  which  is  called  ihe  Eneyel^p<Bdia  (EocyklopSdie),  of 
which  the  First  Part  is  the  Science  of  Logic,  the  Second,  the  PhUoeopkf 
of  Nature,  the  Third,  the  Phiiosophp  of  Spirit,    The  Second  Part» 
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with  which  I  am  here  ooneerned,  has  for  an  aliier  title,  Lectures  on 
Natural  Pkilaeophy  (VorlesuDgen  iiber  Nator-philoeophie),  and 
would  through  its  whole  exteut  offer  abundant  material  for  criticism, 
bj  referring  it  to  principles  with  which  we  are  here  familiar :  but  I 
shall  for  the  present  confine  myself  to  that  part  which  refers  to  the 
subject  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  Newtonian  Doctrine  of  GraTi- 
tation,  §  909,  270,  of  the  work.  Nor  shall  I,  with  regard  to  this 
part,  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  continuous  and  complete  criticism 
of  all  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  but  only  such  speci- 
mens, and  such  remarks  thereon,  as  may  suffice  to  show  in  a  general 
manner  the  Talne  and  the  character  of  HegePs  declarations  on  such 
questions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  here  any  opinion  upon  the 
value  and  character  of  Hegel's  philosophy  in  general :  but  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  that  some  impression  on  that  head  may  be  suggested 
by  the  examination,  here  offered,  of  some  points  in  which  we  can  * 
have  no  doubt  where  the  truth  lies ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded 
that  a  like  examination  of  many  other  parts  of  the  Hegelian 
Eneyclop<tdia  would  not  confirm  the  impression  which  we  shall 
receive  from  the  parts  now  to  be  considered. 

Hegel  both  criticises  the  Newtonian  doctrines,  or  what  he  states 
as  such ;  and  also,  not  denying  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
which  he  refers  to,  for  instance  Kepler*s  laws,  offers  his  own  proof 
of  these  laws.  I  shall  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  each  of  these 
portions  of  the  pages  before  me.  And  I  would  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  where  I  may  happen  to  put  my  remarks  in  a  short,  and 
what  ntay  seem  a  peremptory  form,  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  sanng 
time ;  knowing  that  among  us,  upon  subjects  so  familiar,  a  few 
words  will  suffice.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  take  passages  i^om 
Hegel,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  but  in  the  order  in 
which  they  best  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say.  I  shall  do  Hegel  no 
injustice  by  this  mode  of  proceeding :  for  I  will  annex  a  faithful 
translation,  so  far  as  I  can  make  one,  of  the  whole  of  the  passages 
referred  to,  with  the  context. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  that  a  German,  or  indeed  any  lover  of 
science,  should  speak  with  admiration  of  the  discovery  of  Kepler*s 
laws,  as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Astronomy,  and  a  glorious 
distinction  to  the  discoverer.  But  to  say  that  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
cot ery  of  the  proof  of  these  laws  has  been  unjustly  transferred  f^om 
Kepler  to  Newton,  is  ({vM%  another  matter.  This  is  what  Hegel 
says  (a)^  And  we  have  to  consider  the  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  saying  so. 

1  These  letters  refer  to  passsges  in  the  Translation  snnexed  to  this  Memolxw 
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He  says  (fr)  that  **it  ib  allowed  by  mathematioiAiis  that  tiie  Vtw- 
tonian  Fommla  may  be  derived  from  the  K^lerian  law8,^and  hence 
he  seems  to  infer  that  the  Newtonian  law  is  not  an  additional  tmth. 
That  is,  he  does  not  allow  that  the  disooTery  of  the  came  whioh 
produces  a  oertain  phenomenal  law  is  anything  additional  to  the 
discovery  of  the  law  itself. 

''The  Newtonian  formula  may  be  derived  firom  the  Kepleriaa 
law."  It  was  professedly  so  derived;  ^bnt  derived  by  introducing 
the  Idea  of  Foree^  which  Idea  and  its  consequences  were  not  intro- 
duced and  developed  till  after  Kepler*s  time. 

"  The  Newtonian  formula  may  be  derived  from  the  Kepleriaa 
law."  And  the  Keplerian  law  may  be  derived,  and  was  derived, 
from  the  observations  of  the  Greek  astronomers  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  but  was  not  the  less  a  new  and  great  disoorery  on  that 
account. 

But  let  us  see  what  he  says  further  of  this  derivation  of  the  New- 
tonian ''formula**  from  the  Keplerian  Law.  It  is  evident  that  by 
calling  it  h/brmuia,  he  means  to  imply,  what  he  also  asserts,  that  it 
is  no  new  law,  but  only  a  new  form  (and  a  bad  one)  of  a  previously 
known  truth. 

How  is  the  Newtonian  <<  formula,*'  that  is,  the  law  of  the  Inyerse 
squares  of  the  central  force,  derived  from  the  Kepleriaa  law  of  the 
cubes  of  the  distances  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  tfanes  P 
This,  says  Hegel,  is  the"  immediate  derivatkm."   (e)..-By  Kepler's 

law,  A  being  the  distance  and  7*  the  periodic  time,  ^  is  constant 

But  Newton  calls  •=-  universal  gravitation ;  whence  it  easily  follows 

that  gravitation  is  inversely  as  A*. 

This  is  Hegel*8  way  of  representing  Newton's  proof.  Reading 
it,  any  one  who  had  never  read  the  Prindpia  might  suppose  that 

Newton  defined  gravitation  to  be  =.    We,  who  have  read  the 

Prindpia^  know  that  Newton  provet  that  in  cireles,  the  central 

firee  (not  the  mdversal  graoUatum)  is  as  -s^:  that  he  proves  this, 

by  setting  out  from  the  idea  of  force,  as  that  whidi  deflects  a  body 
from  the  tangent,  and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line:  and  that  in 
this  way,  he  passes  firom  Kepler's  laws  of  mere  motion  to  his  own 
law  of  Force. 

But  Hegel  does  not  see  any  value  in  this.  Such  a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  he  says  (Q  "  offers  to  us  a  tangled  web,  formed 
of  the  Lines  of  the  mere  geometrical  construcUou,  to  whioh  a 
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physioal  meaning  of  Independent  forces  ia  giren."  That  a  measttre 
of  forces  iBjbundUk  raoh  lines  as  the  sagitta  of  the  arc  described  in 
a  giren  time,  (not  such  a  meaning  arbitrarily  given  to  them,)  is 
certainly  tme,  and  is  very  distinctly  prored  in  Newton,  and  in  all  our 
elementary  books. 

Bnt,  says  Hegel,  as  Airther  showing  the  artificial  natnre  of  the 
Nowtonian  formnl»,  (h)  "Analysis  has  long  been  able  to  derire  the 
Kewtonian  expression  and  the  laws  therewith  connected  oat  of  the 
Form  of  the  Keplerian  Laws;"  an  assertion,  to  Tcrify  which  he 
refers  to  Franccenr's  MUanique.  This  is  apparently  in  order  to  show 
that  the  "  lines  *'  of  the  Newtonian  constmction  are  saperflaoos. 
We  know  Tery  well  that  analysis  does  not  always  refer  to  risible 
representations  of  such  lines :  bat  we  know  too,  (and  Francceor 
would  testify  to  this  also,)  that  the  analytical  proofii  contain  eqoi- 
Talents  to  the  Newtonian  lines.  We,  in  this  place,  are  too  familiar 
with  the  snbstitation  of  analytical  for  geometrical  proofs,  to  be  led 
to  suppose  that  snch  a  sabstitation  affects  -the  snbstance  of  the 
troth  proTod.  The  oonTersion  of  Newton's  geometrical  proofli  of 
his  disooTeries  into  analytical  processes  by  sncceeding  writers,  has 
not  made  them  cease  to  be  discoreries:  and  accordingly,  those 
who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  share  in  sach  a  conTersion, 
have  been  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Newton's  genius  and  good 
fortune. 

So  much  for  Newton*s  qomparison  of  the  Forces  in  different  cir- 
eular  orbits,  and  for  Hegel's  power  of  understanding  and  criticising 
It.  Now  lot  us  look  at  the  motion  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
elliptical  orbit,  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  valne  of  Hegel's 
criticism.  In  an  elliptical  orbit  the  Telodty  alternately  increases 
and  diminishes.  This  follows  necessarily  from  Kepler's  law  of  the 
equal  description  of  the  areas,  and  so  Newton  explains  it.  Begel, 
howerer,  treats  of  this  acceleration  and  retardation  as  a  separate 
foot,  and  talks  of  another  explanation  of  it,  founded  upon  Centri- 
petal and  Centrifogal  Force  (o).  Where  he  finds  this  explanation , 
I  know  not;  certainly  not  in  Newton,  who  in  the  second  and  third 
section  of  the  Prinoipia  explains  the  Tariation  of  the  Telodty  in  a 
quite  different  manner,  as  I  have  said ;  and  nowhere,  I  think,  em- 
ploys centrifogal  force  in  his  explanations.  However,  the  notion 
of  centrifugal  as  acting  along  with  centripetal  foree  is  introduced 
in  some  treatises,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  used  with  perfect  truth 
and  propriety.  How  for  Hegel  can  Judge  when  it  is  so  used,  we 
may  see  from  what  he  says  of  the  confusion  produced  by  such  an 
explanation,  which  is,  he  says,  a  maximum.  In  the  first  place,  he 
speaks  of  the  motioa  being  nmfornUy  accelerated  and  retarded  ill 
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mn  eHiptioal  orbit,  which,  in  any  exact  ose  of  the  word  um/brmiyp 
it  is  not.  Bat  passing  by  this,  he  proceeds  to  criticise  an  explana- 
tion, not  of  the  variable  Telocity  of  the  body  in  its  orbit,  but  of  the 
alternate  aocess  and  recess  of  the  body  to  and  from  the  center.. 
Let  us  OTerloolc  this  confusion  also,  and  see  what  is  the  Talue  of  his 
criticism  on  the  explanation.  He  says  (p),  *'  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, in  the  motion  of  a  planet  from  the  aphelion  to  the  p^- 
hellon,  the  centrifugal  is  less  than  the  centripetal  force;  and  in  the 
perihelion  itself  the  centripetal  force  is  supposed  suddenly  to 
become  greater  than  the  centrifugal;**  and  so,  of  course,  the  body 
re-ascends  to  the  aphelion. 

Now  I  will  not  say  that  this  explanation  has  ncTer  been  given  in 
a  book  professing  to  be  scientific;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  given ; 
and  it  never  can  have  been  given  but  by  a  very  ignorant  and  foolish 
person.  It  goes  upon  the  utterly  unmechanical  supposition  that 
the  approach  of  a  body  to  the  center  at  any  moment  depends  solely 
upon  the  excess  of  the  centripetal  over  the  centrifugal  force;  and 
reversely.  But  the  most  elementary  Icnowledge  of  mechanics  shows 
us  that  when  a  body  is  moving  obliquely  to  the  distance  from  the 
center,  it  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  the  center  in  virtue  of  this 
obliquity,  even  if  no  force  at  all  act.  And  the  total  approach  to 
the  center  is  the  approach  due  to  this  cause,  plus  the  approach  due 
to  the  centripetal  force,  minus  the  recess  due  to  the  centrifugal  force. 
At  the  aphelion,  the  centripetal  is  greater  than  the  centrifugal 
force;  and  hence  the  motion  becomes  oblique;  and  then,  the  body 
approaches  to  the  center  on  bath  accounts,  and  approaches  on 
account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  path  even  when  the  centrifugal  has 
become  greater  than  the  centripetal  force,  which  it  becomes  before 
the  body  reaches  the  perihelion.  This  reasoning  is  so  elementary, 
that  when  a  person  who  cannot  see  this,  writes  on  the  subject  with 
an  air  of  authority,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  but  to  point  out 
the  oversight  and  leave  it. 

But  there  is,  says  Hegel  (q),  another  way  of  explaining  the  mo- 
tion by  means  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces.  The  two  forces 
are  supposed  to  increase  and  decrease  gradually,  according  to  dif- 
ferent  laws.  In  this  case,  there  must  be  a  point  where  they  are  equal, 
and  in  equilibrio ;  and  this  being  the  case,  they  will  always  continue 
equal,  for  there  will  be  no  reason  for  their  going  out  of  equilibrium. 

This,  which  is  put  as  another  mode  of  explanation,  is,  in  feuit,  the 
same  mode;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  centrifugal  force,  which 
is  less  than  the  centripetal  at  the  aphelion,  becomes  the  greater  of 
the  two  before  the  perihelion ;  and  there  is  an  intermediate  position, 
at  which  the  two  forces  are  equal.    But  at  this  point,  is  there  no 
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reason  wh  j,  being  eqnal,  the  forces  should  become  anequal  7  Reason 
abundant :  for  the  bodj,  being  there,  moves  in  a  line  obliqne  to  the 
distance,  and  so  changes  its  distance;  and  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifngal  force,  depending  upon  the  distance  bj  different  laws,  thej 
forthwith  become  unequal.  ' 

But  these  modes  of  explanation,  by  means  of  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  and  their  relation,  are  not  necessary  to  Newton*8 
doctrine,  and  are  nowhere  used  by  Newton ;  and  undoubtedly  much 
confusion  has  been  produced  in  other  minds,  as  well  as  Hegel's,  by 
speaking  of  the  centrifugal  force,  which  is  a  mere  intrinsic  geome- 
trical result  of  a  body's  curvilinear  motion  round  a  center,  in  con- 
junction with  centripetal  force,  which  is  an  extrinsic  force,  acting 
upon  the  body  and  urging  it  to  the  center.  Neither  Newton,  nor 
any  intelligent  Newtonian,  ever  spoke  of  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal force  as  two  distinct  forces  both  extrinsic  to  the  motion, 
which  Hegel  accuses  them  of  doing,  (n) 

I  have  spoken  of  the  third  and  second  of  Kepler's  laws;  of  New- 
ton's explanations  of  them,  and  of  Hegel's  criticism.  Let  us  now, 
in  the  same  manner,  consider  the  first  law,  that  the  planets  move 
in  ellipses.  Newton's  proof  that  this  was  the  result  of  a  central 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  was  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  at  which  his  contemporaries  had  laboured  in  vain, 
and  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  an  important  step.  '*  But,"  says 
Hegel,  (d)  '*  the  proof  gives  a  conic  section  generally,  whereas  the 
main  point  which  ought  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  path  of  the  body 
is  an  ellipse  only,  not  a  circle  or  any  other  conic  section.*'  Cer- 
tainly if  Nevrton  had  proved  that  a  planet  cannot  move  in  a  circle, 
(which  Hegel  says  he  ought  to  have  done),  his  system  would  have 
perplexed  astronomers,  since  there  are  planets  which  move  in  orbits 
hardly  distinguishable  from  circles,  and  the  variation  of  the  extre- 
mity lh>m  planet  to  planet  shows  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  excentricity  vanishing  and  the  orbit  becoming  a  circle. 

"But,*'  says  Hegel  again,  (e)  '*the  conditions  which  make  the 
path  to  be  an  ellipse  rather  than  any  other  conic  section,  are  empi- 
rical and  extraneous; — the  supposed  casual  strength  of  the  im- 
pulsion originally  received."  Certainly  the  circumstances  which 
determine  the  amount  of  excentricity  of  a  planet's  orbit  are  de-  * 
rived  firom  experience,  or  rather,  observation.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
Newton's  system  to  determine  ^  priori  what  the  excentricity  of  a 
planet's  orbit  must  be.  A  system  that  professes  to  do  this  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  very  different  from  his.  And  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  excentricity  is  derived  from  observation,  it  is,  in  that  sense, 
empirical  and  casual.    The  strength  of  the  original  impulsion  is  • 
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hypothetical  and  fanpartial  way  of  expretdng  this  renilt  of  obaerra- 
tioD.  And  as  we  see  no  reason  why  the  ezcentrioity  should  be  of 
any  certain  magnitnde,  we  see  none  why  the  fraction  which  ex- 
presses the  exoentricity  should  not  beoome  as  large  as  unity,  thafc 
Is,  why  the  orbit  should  not  beoome  a  parabola;  and  aooordinglyy 
some  of  the  bodies  which  reToWe  about  the  same  appear  to  move 
in  orbits  of  this  form :  so  little  is  the  motion  in  an  ellipse,  as  Hegel 
says,  (/)  "the  only  thing  to  be  proTcd." 

But  Hegel  himself  has  offered  proof  of  Kepler^s  laws,  to  which, 
considering  his  objections  to  Newton's  proofs,  we  cannot  help 
turning  with  some  curiosity. 

And  first,  let  us  look  at  the  proof  of  the  Proposition  which  we 
have  been  considering,  that  the  path  of  a  planet  is  necessarily  an 
ellipse.  I  will  translate  Hegel's  language  as  well  as  I  can;  but 
without  answering  for  the  correctness  of  my  translation,  since  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  conform  to  the  first  condition  ot  transla- 
tion, of  being  intelligible.  The  translation  howerer,  such  as  it 
is,  may  help  us  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  validity  and  Talne  of 
Hegel's  proofii  as  compared  with  Newton's,   (r) 

"For  absolutely  uniform  motion,  the  circle  is  the  only  pa^.... 
The  circle  is  the  line  returning  into  itself  in  whidi  all  the  radii 
are  equal;  there  is,  for  it,  only  one  determining  quantity,  the 
radius. 

"  But  in  free  motion,  the  determination  according  to  space  and 
to  time  come  into  yiew  with  differences.  There  must  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  spatial  aspect  in  itself,  and  therefore  the  form  re- 
quires two  determining  quantities.  Hence  the  form  of  the  path 
returning  into  itself  is  an  ellipse." 

Now  eren  If  we  could  regard  this  as  reasoning,  the  conclusion 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  follow.  A  curve  returning  into 
itself  and  determined  by  two  quantities,  may  have  innumerable 
forms  besides  the  ellipse;  for  instance,  any  aval  form  vrfaatevef^ 
besides  that  of  the  conic  section. 

But  why  must  the  curve  be  a  curve  returning  into  itself?  Hegel 
has  professed  to  prove  this  previously  (m)  from  *<the  detmnination 
of  parUcularity  and  individuality  of  the  bodies  in  general,  so  that 
they  have  partly  a  center  in  themselves,  and  partly  at  the  same 
time  their  center  in  another.*'  Without  seeking  to  find  any  predse 
meaning  in  this,  we  may  ask  whether  it  proves  the  imposdbility  of 
the  orbits  vrith  moveable  apses,  (which  do  not  return  into  tiiem* 
selves,)  such  as  the  planets  (afflscted  by  perturbations)  really  do 
describe,  and  such  as  we  know  that  bodies  must  describe  in  aD 
oases,  except  when  the  force  varies  exactly  aa  the  square  of  the 
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distonoe  ?    It  appean  to  do  so :  and  it  proTes  this  impossibility  of 
known  UcU  at  least  as  mueh  as  it  proves  anything. 

Let  ns  now  look  at  Hegel's  proof  of  Kepler's  second  law,  that 
the  elliptical  sectors  swept  by  the  radins  vector  are  proportional  to 
the  time.    It  is  this :  (#)• 

**  In  the  circle,  the  arc  or  angle  which  is  indnded  by  the  two 
radii  is  independent  of  them.  Bat  in  the  motion  [of  a  planet]  as 
determined  by  the  conception,  the  distance  ftK>m  the  center  and  the 
arc  ran  over  in  a  certain  time  mnst  be  compounded  in  one  deter- 
mination, and  mnst  make  out  a  whole.  This  whole  is  the  sector, 
a  space  of  two  dimensions.  And  hence  the  arc  is  essentially  a 
Function  of  the  radins  vector;  and  the  former  (the  arc)  being 
oneqaal,  brings  with  it  the  inequality  of  the  radii." 

As  was  said  in  the  former  case,  if  we  could  regard  this  as  reason- 
ing, it  would  not  prove  the  conclusion,  but  only,  that  the  arc  is 
somefimeHan  or  cihtr  of  the  radii 

Hegel  indeed  ofPers  (i)  a  reason  why  there  must  be  an  arc  in- 
volved. This  arises,  he  says,  from  "  the  determinateness  [of  the 
nature  of  motion],  at  one  while  as  time  in  the  root,  at  another 
while  as  space  in  the  square.  But  here  the  quadratic  character  of 
the  space  is,  by  the  returning  of  the  line  of  motion  into  itself, 
limited  to  a  sector." 

Probably  my  readers  have  had  a  sufficient  specimen  of  Hegel's 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  matters.  I  will  however  add  his  proof 
of  Kepler's  third  law,  that  the  cubes  of  the  distances  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  times. 

Hegel's  proof  in  this  case  (a)  has  a  reference  to  a  previous  doc- 
trine concerning  flailing  bodies,  in  which  time  and  space  have,  he 
says,  a  relation  to  each  other  as  root  and  square.  Falling  bodies 
however  are  the  case  of  only  kaif-firee  motion,  and  the  determina- 
tion is  incomplete. 

**  But  in  the  case  of  absolute  motion,  the  domain  of  Jree  masses, 
the  determination  attains  its  totality.  The  time  as  the  root  is  a 
mere  empirical  magnitude:  but  as  a  component  of  the  developed 
Totality,  it  is  a  Totality  in  itself:  it  produces  itself,  and  therein  has 
a  reference  to  itself.  And  in  this  process,  Time,  being  itself  the 
dimensionless  element,  only  comes  to  a  formal  identity  with  itself 
and  reaches  the  square:  Space,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  positive 
external  relation,  comes  to  Uie  full  dimensions  of  the  conception  of 
space,  that  is,  the  cube.  The  Realization  of  the  two  conceptions 
(space  and  time)  preserves  their  original  di£Ference.  This  is  the 
third  Keplerian  law,  the  relation  of  the  Cubes  of  the  distances  to 
the  iquarea  of  the  tiines." 
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"  And  this,"  he  adds,  (v)  with  remarkable  complacency, ''  repre« 
senU  simply  and  immediately  the  retuon  of  the  thing: — ^while  on 
the  contrary,  the  Newtonian  Formula,  by  means  of  which  the  Law 
is  changed  into  a  Law  for  the  Force  of  Gravity,  shows  the  distortion 
and  Inversion  of  Reflexion,  which  stops  half-way." 

I  am  not  able  to  assign  any  precise  meaning  to  the  Reflexion, 
which  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  condemnation,  applicable  especially 
to  the  Newtonian  doctrine.  It  is  repeatedly  applied  in  the  same 
manner  by  HegeL  Thus  he  says,  (g)  **  that  what  Kepler  expresses 
in  a  simple  and  sublime  manner  in  the  form  of  Laws  of  the  Celes- 
tial Motions,  Newton  has  metamorphosed  into  the  Reflexion-Form 
of  the  Force  of  Gravitation." 

Though  Hegel  thus  denies  Newton  all  merit  with  regard  to  the 
explanation  of  Kepler^s  laws  by  means  of  the  gravitation  of  the 
planets  to  the  sun,  he  allows  that  to  the  Keplerian  Laws  Newton 
added  the  Principle  of  Perturbations  (A).  This  Principle  he  accepts 
to  a  certain  extent,  transforming  the  expression  of  it  after  his 
peculiar  fashion.  '*'  It  lies/*  he  says,  (/)  **  in  this :  that  matter  in 
general  assigns  a  center  for  itself:  the  collective  bodies  of  the  sys- 
tem recognise  a  reference  to  their  sun,  and  all  the  individual  bodies, 
according  to  the  relative  positions  into  which  they  are  brought  by 
their  motions,  form  a  momentary  relation  of  their  gravity  towards 
each  other." 

This  must  appear  to  ns  a  very  loose  and  insuflBcient  way  of 
stating  the  Principle  of  Perturbations,  but  loose  as  it  is,  it  reoognises 
that  the  Perturbations  depend  upon  the  gravity  of  the  planets  one 
to  another,  and  to  the  sun.  And  if  the  Perturbations  depend  upon 
these  forces,  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  one  who  allows  this 
will  deny  that  the  primary  undisturbed  motions  depend  upon  these 
forces,  and  must  be  explained  by  means  of  them ;  yet  this  is  what 
Hegel  denies. 

It  is  evident,  on  looking  at  Hegel's  mode  of  reasoning  on  such 
subjects,  that  his  views  approach  towards  those  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Aristotelians;  according  to  which  motions  were  divided  into  na- 
iural  and  unncUural; — the  celestial  motion*  were  circular  and  uni- 
form in  their  nature; — and  the  like.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  show  how  completely  Hegel  adheres  to  these  andent 
views,  by  an  extract  from  the  additions  to  the  Articles  on  Celes- 
tial Motions,  made  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Eneydopct^Ua,  He 
says  (uj), 

«  The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  a  being  pulled  thto 
way  and  that,^as  is  imagined  (by  the  Newtonians).  They  go  ahng, 
as  the  ancients  said,  lihe  blessed  gods.    The  celestial  conformity  it 
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not  fuch  a  odo  as  has  the  principle  of  rest  or  motion  external  to 
itself.  It  is  not  right  to  say  because  a  stone  is  inert,  and  the  whole 
earth  consists  of  stones,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  earth,  therefore  the  hearenly  bodies  are  inert. 
This  conclusion  makes  the  properties  of  the  whole  the  same  as 
those  of  the  part.  Impulse,  Pressure,  Resistance,  Friction,  Pulling, 
and  the  like,  are  valid  only  for  other  than  celestial  matter.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  different  doctrine  firom 
that  of  Newton. 

I  will  only  add  to  these  specimens  of  Hegel's  physics,  a  specimen 
of  the  logic  by  which  he  refutes  the  Newtonian  argument  which 
has  just  been  adduced ;  namely,  that  the  oelestial  bodies  are  matter, 
and  that  matter,  as  we  see  in  terrestrial  matter,  is  inert.  He 
says  («), 

« Doubtless  both  are  matter,  as  a  good  thought  and  a  bad  thought 
are  both  thoughts;  but  the  bad  one  is  not  therefore  good,  because 
it  is  a  thought.'* 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  MEMOIR  ON  HEGEL'S  CRITICISM 
OF  NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA. 


HsGEL.  Eneyclopadia  (2nd  Ed.  1827),  Part  xi.  p.  250. 
C.     Ahaolute  MecJbcmics, 


p  RAYITATION  is  the  true  and  determinate  conception  of  ma- 
^  terial  Corporeity,  which  (Conception)  is  realized  to  the  Idea  (zur 
Idee).  General  Corporeity  is  separable  essentially  into  particular 
Bodies,  and  connects  itself  with  the  Element  of  Individuality  or 
subjectivity,  as  apparent  (phenomenal)  presence  in  the  Motion, 
which  by  this  means  is  inunediately  a  system  of  several  Bodies, 

Universal  gravitation  must,  as  to  itself,  be  recognised  as  a  pro- 
found thought,  although  it  was  principally  as  apprehended  in  the 
sphere  of  Reflexion  that  it  eminently  attracted  notice  and  confi- 
dence on  account  of  the  quantitative  determinations  therewith  con- 
nected, and  was  supposed  to  find  its  confirmation  in  ExperivMwU 
(Erfahrung)  pursued  from  the  Solar  System  down  to  the  phenomena 
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of  Capillary  Tubes.— But  Gravitation  contradicts  immediately  the 
Law  of  Inertia,  for  in  yirtue  of  it  (GraTitation)  matter  tends  out  of 
iisdfto  the  other  (matter).— In  the  Conception  of  Weight,  there 
are,  as  has  been  shown,  inToWed  the  two  elements— ^elf-existence, 
and  Continuity,  which  takes  away  self-existence.  These  elements 
of  the  Conception,  howcTer,  experience  a  fate,  as  particular  forces, 
corresponding  to  Attractire  and  Repulsive  Force,  and  are  thereby 
apprehended  in  nearer  determination,  as  Centripetal  and  Centri' 
JUgtU  Force,  which  (Forces)  like  weight,  act  uponBodiety  hidepend- 
ent  of  each  other,  and  are  supposed  to  come  in  contact  accidentally 
in  a  third  thing.  Body.  By  this  means,  what  there  is  of  profound 
in  the  thought  of  universal  weight  is  again  reduced  to  nothing; 
and  Conception  and  Beason  cannot  make  their  way  into  the  doc- 
trine  of  absolute  motion,  so  long  as  the  so  highly-prised  discoveries 
of  Forces  are  dominant  there.  In  the  conclusion  which  contains  the 
Idea  of  Weight,  namely,  [contains  this  Idea]  as  the  Conception 
which,  in  the  case  of  motion,  enters  into  external  Reali^  through 
the  particularity  of  the  Bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  into  this 
[Reality]  and  inta  their  Ideality  and  self -regarding  Reflexion, 
(Reflexion-in-rioh),  the  rational  identity  and  inseparability  of  the 
elements  is  involved,  which  at  other  times  are  represented  as  inde- 
pendent. Motion  Itself,  as  such,  has  only  its  meaning  and  existence 
in  a  system  of  eetmal  bodies,  and  those,  such  as  stand  in  relation  to 
ead)  othec  according  to  different  determinations. 

§27Qi 

Ai  to  what  eonoems  bodies  in  which  the  conception  of  gravity 
(weight)  is  realized  free  by  itself,  we  say  that  they  have  far  the 
determinations  of  their  different  nature  the  elements  (momente)  of 
their  conception.  One  [conception  of  this  kind]  b  the  wnvertal 
center  of  the  abstract  reference  [of  a  body]  to  itself.  Oppodte  to 
this  [conception]  stands  the  immediate,  extrinsic,  centerless  /lu 
dividualiiy,  appearing  as  Corporeity  similarly  independent.  Those 
[Bodies]  however  which  are  particular,  which  stand  in  the  determi- 
nation of  extrinsic,  and  at  the  same  time  of  intrinsic  relation,  are 
centers  for  themselves,  and  [also]  have  a  reference  to  the  first  as  to 
their  essential  unity. 

The  Planetary  Bodies,  as  the  immediately  concrete,  ar« 
in  their  existence  the  most  complete.  Men  are  accustomed 
to  take  the  Sun  at  the  most  excellent,  inasmuch  as  the  under- 
standing prefers  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  in  like 
manner  the  fixed  stan  are  esteemed  higher  than  the  Bodies 
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of  the  Solar  System.  Centerless  Corporeity,  as  belonging  to 
externality,  naturally  separates  itself  into  the  opposiUon  of  the 
lunar  and  the  cometary  Body.  The  laws  of  absolutely  free 
motion,  as  is  well  known,  were  discorered  by  Kepler; — a  dis* 
coTery  of  immortal  fiune.  Kepler  has  proved  these  laws  in 
this  sense,  that  for  the  empirical  data  he  found  their  general 
expression.     Since  then,  it  has  become  a  common  way  of 

(a)  speaking  to  say  that  Newton  first  found  out  the  proof  of  these 
Laws.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  fame  has  been  more  un- 
justly transferred  from  the  first  discorerer  to  another  person. 
On  this  subject  I  make  the  following  remarks. 

1.    That  it  is  allowed  by  Mathematicians  that  the  New- 
tonian  Formula  ntay  l>e  derived  fh>m  the  Keplerian  Laws. 

(b)  The  completely  immediate  derivation  is  this:   In  the  third 

(r)  Keplerian  Law,  =^  is  the  constant  quantity.    This  being  put 

A  A*  A 

as  —^^- ,  and  calling,  with  Newton,  —  universal  Gravita- 
tion, his  expression  of  the  effect  of  gravity  in  the  reciprocal 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances  is  obvious. 

(d)  2.  That  the  Newtonian  proof  of  the  Proposition  that  a  body 
subjected  to  the  Law  ot  Gravitation  moves  about  the  Central 
body  in  an  Ellipse,  gives  a  Come  SecHon  generally,  while  the 
main  Proposition  which  ought  to  be  proved  Is  that  the  fall 
of  such  a  Body  is  not  a  Circle  or  any  other  Cotdc  Section, 
but  an  Ellipse  only.  Moreover,  there  are  objections  which 
may  be  made  against  this  proof  in  itself  (Princ^  Math.  L  1. 
Sect  II.  Prop.  1) ;  and  although  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 

(e)  Newtonian  Theory,  analysis  has  no  longer  any  need  of  it. 
The  conditions  which  in  the  sequel  make  the  path  of  the 
Body  to  a  determinate  Conic  Section,  are  referred  to  an  em- 
piricai  dronmstance,  namely,  a  particular  position  of  the  Body 
at  a  determined  moment  of  time,  and  the  casual  strength  of  an 

(/)  imjm^non  whieh  it  is  supposed  to  hav» received  originally;  so 
that  the  dronmstance  which  makea  the  Curve  be  an  Ellipse, 
which  ak>ne  ought  to  be  the  thing  proved,  is  extraneous  to  the 
Formula. 

8.   That  the  Newtonian  Law  of  the  so-called  Force  of  Gra- 
vitation is  in  like  manner  only  proved  from  experience  by 
Induction. 
ig)      The  sum  of  the  difference  is  this,  that  what  Kepler  ex- 
pressed in  a  dmple  and  sublime  manner  in  the  Form  of  Laws 
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ofihe  CeleHial  Motions,  Newton  has  metamorphosed  into  the 
Reflection-Form  of  the  Force  of  Oravitation.  If  the  New- 
tonian Form  has  not  only  its  convenience  hut'  its  necessity 
in  reference  to  the  analytical  method,  this  is  only  a  difference 

(A)  of  the  mathematical  formuls ;  Analysis  has  long  been  able  to 
derive  the  Newtonian  expression,  and  the  Propositions  there- 
with connected,  ont  of  the  Form  of  the  Eeplerian  Laws;  (on 
this  subject  I  refer  to  the  elegant  exposition  in  Franeenir*s 

(i)  Traiti  EUm,  de  Micanique,  Liv.  ii.  Ch.  xi.  n.  4.)— .The  old 
method  of  so-called  proof  is  conspicnons  as  offering  to  ns  a 
tangled  web,  formed  of  the  Lines  of  the  mere  geometrical 
construction,  to  which  a  physical  meaning  of  independent 
Forces  is  g^ven ;  and  of  empty  Reflexion -determinations  of 
the  already  mentioned  Accelerating  Force  and  Vis  Inertia, 
and  especially  of  the  relation  of  the  so-called  g^ritation  itself 
to  the  centripetal  force  and  centrifugal  force,  and  so  on. 

The  remarlcs  which  are  here  made  wonld  undoubtedly  hare 
need  of  a  farther  explication  to  show  how  well  founded  they 
are:  in  a  Compendium,  propositions  of  this  kind  which  do  not 
agree  with  that  which  is  assumed,  can  only  have  the  shape  of 
assertions.  Indeed,  since  they  contradict  such  high  authori- 
ties, they  must  appear  as  something  worse,  as  presumptuous 
assertions.  I  will  not,  on  this  subject,  support  myself  by  say- 
ing, by  the  bye,  that  an  Interest  in  these  subjects  has  occupied 
me  for  25  years;  but  it  is  more  precisely  to  the  purpose  to 
remarlc,  that  the  distinctions  and  determinations  which  Ma- 
thematical Analysis  introduces,  and  the  course  which  it  must 
take  according  to  its  method,  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  a  physical  reality  must  have.  The  Presuppositions,  the 
Course,  and  the  Results,  which  the  Analysis  necessarily  has 
and  gires,  remain  quite  extraneous  to  the  considerations  which 
determine  the  physical  ralue  and  the  signification  of  those  de- 
terminations and  of  that  course.  To  this  it  is  that  attention 
should  be  directed.  We  have  to  do  with  a  consciousness 
relative  to  the  deluging  of  physical  Mechanics  with  an  tneon- 
ceivable  (unsSglichen)  Metaphysic,  which — contrary  to  ex- 
perience and  conception — has  those  mathematical  determina- 
tions alone  for  its  source. 

It  is  recognized  that  what  Newton — ^besides  the  foundation 
of  the  analytical  treatment,  the  development  of  which,  by  the 
bye,  has  of  itself  rendered  superfluous,  or  indeed  rejected 
much  which  belonged  to  Newton's  essential  Principles  and 
glory — has  added  to  the  Eeplerian  Laws  is  the  Principle  of 
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Periurbaiiont,—^  Priaoiple  whose  importancd  we  may  here 
accept  thus  far  (hier  in  sofem  anzufubreQ  ist);   namely,  so 

{k)  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  Proposition  that  the  so-called  attrac- 
tion is  an  operation  of  all  the  indiridaal  parts  of  bodies,  as 

{I)  being  material.  It  lies  in  this,  that  matter  in  general  assigns 
a  center  for  itself  (sioh  das  eentmm  setzt),  and  the  figure  of 
the  body  is  an  element  in  the  determination  of  its  place ;  that 
collective  bodies  of  the  system  recognize  a  reference  to  their 
Snn  (sich  ihre  Sonne  setsen),  but  also  the  indiTidoal  bodies 
themselTcs,  according  to  the  relative  position  with  regard  to 
each  other  into  wliich  they  come  by  their  general  motion, 
form  a  momentary,  relation  of  their  gravity  (schwere)  towards 
each  other,  and  are  related  to  each  other  not  only  in  abstract 
spatial  relations,  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  themselves  a 
joint  center,  which  however  is  again  resolved  [into  the  general 
center]  in  the  universal  system. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  features  of  the  path,  to  show  how 
the  Aindamental  determinations  of  Free  Motion  are  connected 
with  the  Conception,  cannot  here  be  undertaken  in  a  satisfac- 
tory and  detailed  manner,  and  must  therefore  be  left  to  its  fste. 
The  proof  firom  reason  of  the  quantitative  determinations  of 
free  motion  can  only  rest  upon  the  detertninoHons  of  Conoep- 
Hone  of  space  and  time,  the  elements  whose  relation  (intrinsic 
not  extrinsic)  motion  is. 

(m)      That,  in  the  firtt  ptace^  the  motion  in  general  is  a  motion 

•  rehaminff  into  itttff,  is  founded  on  the  determination  of  parti- 
cularity and  individuality  of  the  bodies  in  general  (§369),so  that 
partly  they  have  a  center  in  themselves,  and  partly  at  the  same 
time  their  center  in  another.  These  are  the  determinations  of 
Conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of  the  false  representatives 

(m)  of  Centripetal  Force  and  CentriAigal  Force,  as  if  each  of 
these  were  self-existing,  extraneous  to  the  other,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  as  if  they  only  came  in  contact  in  their 
operations  and  consequently  extemaUy,  They  are,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  Lines  which  must  be  drawn  for 
the  mathematical  determinations,  transformed  into  physical 
realities. 

Further,  this  motion  is  tadformly  aeetUrtded,  (and— as 
returning  into  itself— in  turn  uniformly  retarded).  In  motion 
Mefreey  Time  and  Space  enter  as  different  things  which  are  to 
make  themselves  effective  in  the  determination  of  the  motion 

(e)  (I  266,  note).  In  the  so-called  ExpUmaHon  of  the  uniformly 
aceeierated  and  retarded  motion,  by  means  of  the  alternate 
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deoreaae  and  increase  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Centripetal 
Force  and  Centrifogal  Force,  the  am/i<«toii  which  the  aaramp- 
tion  of  each  independent  Forces  produces  is  at  its  greatest 

(p)  height  According  to  this  explanation,  in  the  motion  of  a 
Planet  from  the  Aphelion  to  the  Perihelion,  the  eentriftigal 
is  les$  than  the  centripetal  force,  and  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
Perihelion  itself,  the  centrifugal  force  is  supposed  to  become 
greater  than  the  centripetal.  For  the  motion  firom  the  Peri- 
helion to  the  Aphelion,  this  representation  makes  the  forces 
pass  into  the  opposite  relation  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  snch  a  sudden  oonyereion  of  the  preponderance 
which  a  force  has  obtained  over  another,  into  an  inferioiitj  to 
the  other,  cannot  be  anything  taken  out  of  the  nature  of 
Forces.  On  the  contrary  it  must  be  concluded,  that  a  pre- 
ponderance which  one  Force  has  obtained  over  another  must 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  must  go  onwards  to  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  other  Force,  and  the  motion  must  either, 
by  the  Preponderance  of  the  Centripetal  Force,  proceed  till  it 
ends  in  rest,  that  is,  in  the  Collision  of  the  Planet  with  the 
Central  Body,  or  till  by  the  Preponderance  of  the  Centriftigal 

(q)  Force  it  ends  in  a  straight  line.  But  now,  if  in  place  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  conTcrsion,  we  suppose  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  Force  in  question,  then,  since  rather  the  other  Force 
ought  to  be  assumed  as  increasing,  we  lose  the  opposition 
which  is  assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation ;  and  if  the 
increase  of  the  one  is  assumed  to  be  different  fh>m  that  of  tl^ 
other,  (which  is  the  case  in  some  representations,)  then  there 
is  found  at  the  mean  distance  between  the  apsides  a  point  in 
which  the  Forces  are  in  equUibrio,  And  the  transition  of  the 
Forces  out  of  Equilibrium  is  a  thing  just  as  little  without  any 
sufficient  reason  as  the  aforesaid  suddenness  of  iuTenion. 
And  in  the  whole  of  thii  kind  of  explanation,  we  see  that  the 
mode  of  remedying  a  bad  mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  leads 
to  newer  and  greater  confusion. — A  similar  confusion  makes 
,  its  appearance  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that 
the  pendulum  oscillates  more  slowly  at  the  equator.  This 
phsnomenon  is  ascribed  to  the  Centrifugal  Force,  which  it  is 
asserted  must  then  be  greater ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
may  just  as  well  ascribe  it  to  the  augmented  graTity,  inasmuch 
as  that  holds  the  pendulum  more  strongly  to  the  perpendi- 
cular line  of  rest. 
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1240. 

(r)  And  now  first,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Farm  qf  Hke  Path, 
the  OreU  only  can  be  oonceiTed  as  the  path  of  an  absolutely 
wUform  motion.  Conceivable,  as  people  express  it,  no  donbt 
it  is,  that  an  increasing  and  diminishing  motion  should  take 
place  in  a  circle.  Bnt  this  conceiTableness  or  possibilitj  means 
only  an  abstract  capability  of  being  represented,  which  leaves 
out  of  nght  that  Determinate  Thing  on  which  the  question 
toms. 

The  Circle  is  the  line  returning  into  itself  in  which  all  the 
radii  are  equal,  that  is,  it  is  completely  determined  by  means  of 
the  radios.  There  is  only  one  Determination,  and  that  is  the 
v)hole  Determination. 

Bat  in  free  motion,  in  which  the  Determinations  according 
to  space  and  according  to  time  come  into  Tiew  with  Differ- 
ences, in  a  qualitative  relation  to  each  other,  this  Relation 
appears  in  the  spatial  aspect  as  a  Dfffirenee  thereof  in  itself, 
which  therefore  requires  two  Determinations.  Hereby  the 
Form  of  the  path  returning  into  itself  is  essentially  an 
Ellipse, 

(s)  The  abstract  Determinateness  which  produces  the  circle 
appears  also  in  this  way,  that  the  arc  or  angle  which  is  in- 
cluded by  two  Radii  is  independent  of  them,  a  magnitude  with 
regard  to  them  completely  empirical.  But  since  iu  the  motion 
as  determined  by  the  Conception,  the  distance  from  the 
center,  and  the  arc  which  is  run  oyer  in  a  certain  time,  must 
be  comprehended  in  one  determinateness,  [and]  make  out  a 
whole,  this  is  the  sector,  a  space-determination  of  two  dimen- 
sions: in  this  way,  the  arc  is  essentially  a  Function  of  the 
Radius  Vector ;  and  the  former  (the  arc)  being  unequal,  brings 
with  it  the  inequality  of  the  Radii.  That  the  determination 
with  regard  to  the  space  by  means  of  the  time  appears  as  a 
Determination  of  two  Dimensions, — as  a  Superfides-Determi- 

(/)  nation  ,-Higrees  with  what  was  said  before  (§  266)  respecting 
Falling  Bodies,  with  regard  to  the  exposition  of  the  same 
Determinateness,  at  one  while  as  Time  in  the  root,  at  another 
while  as  Space  in  the  Square.  Here,  howerer,  the  Quadratic 
character  of  the  space  is,  by  the  returning  of  the  Line  of 
motion  into  itself,  limited  to  a  Sector.  These  are,  as  may  be 
seen,  the  general  principles  on  which  the  Keplerian  Law,  that 
in  equal  times  equal  sectors  are  cut  off,  rests. 

This  Law  becomes,  as  is  clear,  only  the  relation  of  the  arc 
to  the  Radius  Vector,  and  the  Time  enters  there  as  the  abstract 
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Uoitj,  in  which  the  different  Sectors  are  compared,  because 
as  Unity  it  is  the  Determining  Element.  Bat  the  ftirther 
relation  is  that  of  the  Time,  not  as  Unity,  bnt  as  a  Quantity 
in  general,— as  the  time  of  Bevolntion— to  the  magnitude  of 
the  Path,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  distance  from  the 
center.  As  Boot  and  Square,  we  saw  that  Time  and  Space 
had  a  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  case  of  Falling  Bodies,  the 
case  of  half.free  motion— because  that  [motion]  is  determined 
on  one  side  by  the  conception,  on  the  other  by  external 
[condUiofu].    Bnt  in  the  case  of  absolute  motion— the  domain 

(m)  of  free  masses— the  determination  attains  its  Totality.  The 
Time  as  the  Boot  is  a  mere  empirical  magnitude ;  but  as  a 
component  (moment)  of  the  developed  Totality,  it  is  a  Total- 
ity  in  itself— it  produces  itself,  and  therein  has  a  reference  to 
itself;  as  the  Dimensionless  Element  in  itself,  it  only  comes 
to  a  formal  identity  with  itself,  the  Square ;  Space,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  positive  Distribution  (aussereinander) 
[comes]  to  the  Dimension  of  the  Conception,  the  Cube.  Thdr 

(v)  Bealization  preserres  their  original  difference.  This  is  the 
third  Keplerian  Law,  the  relation  of  the  Cubes  of  the  Dis* 
tanees  to  the  Squares  of  the  Times  /—a  Law  which  is  so  great 
on  this  account,  that  it  represents  so  simply  and  immediately 
Reason  as  belonging  to  the  thing :  while  on  the  contrary  the 
Newtonian  Formula,  by  means  of  which  the  Law  is  changed 
into  a  Law  for  the  Force  of  Ortmij,  shows  the  Distortion, 
Perrersion  and  Inversion  of  Reflexion  which  stops  half-way. 

Additions  to  new  Edition.    §269. 

The  center  has  no  sense  without  the  circumference,  nor  the 
circumference  without  the  center.  This  makes  all  physical 
hypotheses  vanish  which  sometimes  proceed  from  the  oenter, 
sometimes  frt>m  the  particular  bodies,  and  sometimes  assign 
this,  sometimes  that,  as  the  original  [cause  of  motion]... It  is 
silly  (IKppisch)  to  suppose  that  the  centrifugal  force,  as  a 
tendency  to  fly  off  in  a  Tangent,  has  been  produced  by  a 
lateral  projection,  a  projectile  force,  an  impulse  which  tiiey 
have  retained  ever  since  they  set  out  on  their  Journey  (von 
Hans  aus).  Such  casualty  of  the  motion  produced  by  ex- 
ternal causes  belongs  to  inert  matter ;  as  when  a  stone  fitften- 
ed  to  a  thread  which  is  thrown  transversely  tries  to  fly 
firom  the  thread.  We  are  not  to  talk  in  this  way  of  Forces. 
If  we  will  speak  of  Force,  there  is  one  Force,  whoee  elements 
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do  not  draw  bodies  to  different  lidet  as  if  they  were  two 
(w)  Forces.  The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  a  being 
palled  this  way  or  that,  such  as  is  thns  imagined;  it  is  firee 
motion :  they  go  along,  as  the  ancients  said,  as  blessed  Gods 
(sie  gehen  als  selige  Gdtter  einher).  The  celestial  corporeity 
is  not  such  a  one  as  has  the  principle  of  rest  or  motion  ex- 
ternal to  itself.  Beoaose  stone  in  inert,  and  all  the  earth 
consbts  of  stones,  and  the  other  heayenly  bodies  are  of  the 
same  nature^— is  a  oondosion  which  makes  the  properties  of 
the  wliole  the  same  as  those  of  the  part.  Impulse,  Pressure, 
Resistance^  Friction,  Pulling,  and  the  like,  are  Talid  only  for 
(x)  an  existence  of  matter  other  than  the  celestial.  Doubtless 
that  which  is  common  to  the  two  is  matter,  as  a  good  thought 
and  a  bad  thought  are  both  thoughts ;  but  the  bad  one  is  not 
therefore  good,  because  it  is  a  thought. 
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DEMONSTEATION  THAT  ALL  MATTER  IS 
HEAVY. 

{Cam.  Phil.  Soc.    Feb.  22, 184L) 


T^HE  discnsnon  of  the  natare  of  the  grounds  mod  prooft  of  the 
^  most  genera]  propositions  which  the  phjsicil  sciences  include, 
belongs  rather  to  Metaphysics  than  to  that  conrse  of  experimental 
and  mathematical  investigation  by  which  the  sciences  are  formed. 
Bat  such  discussions  seem  by  no  means  unfitted  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  cultivators  of  physical  science.  The  ideal,  as  well  as 
the  experimental  side  of  our  knowledge  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  scrutinized,  in  order  that  its  true  import  may  be  seen;  and 
this  proTince  of  human  speculation  has  been  perhaps  of  late  un- 
justly  depreciated  and  neglected  by  men  of  science.  Yet  it  can  be 
proseeuted  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  them  only :  for  no 
one  can  speculate  securely  and  rightly  respecting  the  nature  and 
proofs  of  the  truths  of  science  without  a  steady  possession  of  some 
large  and  solid  portions  of  such  truths.  A  man  must  be  a  mathe* 
matician,  a  mechanical  philosopher,  a  natural  historian,  in  order 
that  he  may  philosophize  well  concerning  mathematics,  and  me- 
chanics,  and  natural  history;  and  the  mere  metaphysician  who 
without  such  preparation  and  fitness  sets  himself  to  determine 
the  grounds  of  mathematical  or  mechanical  truths,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  will  be  liable  to  be  led  into  error  at  every 
step.  He  must  speculate  by  means  of  general  terms,  which  he  will 
not  be  able  to  use  as  instruments  of  discovering  and  conveying 
philosophical  truth,  because  he  cannot,  in  his  own  mind,  habitually 
and  familiarly,  embody  their  import  in  special  examples. 

Acting  upon  such  views,  I  have  already  laid  before  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Cambridge  essays  on  such  subjects  as  I  here  refer 
to;  especially  a  memoir  **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Truth  of  the  Laws 
of  Motion,"  whioh  was  printed  by  the  Society  in  its  Transactlona. 
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This  memoir  appean  to  bare  excited  in  other  placet,  notice  of  rach 
a  kind  as  to  show  that  the  minds  of  many  specnlatiTe  persons  are 
ready  for  and  inclined  towards  the  discussion  of  snch  questions. 
I  am  therefore  the  more  willing  to  bring  nnder  consideration 
another  subject  of  a  kind  closely  related  to  the  one  jnst  men- 
tioned. 

The  general  questions  which  all  such  discussions  sugg^t,  are 
(in  the  existing  phase  of  English  philosophy)  whether  certain  pro- 
posed scientific  truths,  (as  the  laws  of  motion,)  be  mcestary  truths; 
and  if  they  are  necessary,  (which  I  haTe  attempted  to  show  that  in 
a  certain  sense  they  are,)  on  vfhxt  ground  their  necessity  rests. 
These  questions  may  be  discussed  in  a  general  form,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  show.  But  it  may  be  instructiTC  also  to 
follow  the  general  arguments  into  the  form  which  they  assume  in 
special  cases;  and  to  exhibit,  in  a  distinct  shape,  the  incongruities 
into  which  the  opposite  false  doctrine  leads  us,  when  applied  to  parti- 
cular examples.  This  accordingly  is  what  I  propose  to  do  in  the 
present  memoir,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  stated  at  the  head 
of  this  paper,  namely,  that  aU  matter  is  heavy. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  a  doctrine  altogether  untenable  to 
assert  that  this  proposition  is  a  necessary  truth :  for,  it  may  be 
urged,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  matter  which  is  not 
heavy;  so  that  matter  without  weight  is  a  conception  not  incon- 
sistent with  itself;  which  it  must  be  if  the  reverse  were  a  necessary 
truth.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  possibility  of  conceiving  matter 
without  weight  was  shown  in  the  controversy  which  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  the  phlogiston  theory  of  chemical  composition ;  for 
some  of  the  reasoners  on  this  subject  asserted  phlogiston  to  be  a 
body  with  positive  levity  instead  of  gravity,  which  hypothesis,  how- 
ever false,  shows  that  such  a  supposition  is  possible.  Again,  it 
may  be  said  that  weiglU  and  inertia  are  two  separate  properties 
of  matter:  that  mathematioians  measure  the  quantity  of  matter 
by  the  inertia,  and  that  we  learn  by  experiment  only  that  the 
weight  is  proportional  to  the  inertia ;  Newton*s  experiments  with 
pendulums  of  different  materials  having  been  made  with  this  very 
object 

I  proceed  to  reply  to  these  arguments.  And  first,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  conceiving  matter  without  weight,  and  the  argument 
thence  deduced,  that  the  universal  gravity  of  matter  is  not  a  neces- 
sary truth,  I  remark,  that  it  is  indeed  just,  to  say  that  we  cannot 
even  distinctly  conceive  the  contrary  of  a  necessary  truth  to  be 
true ;  but  that  this  impossibility  can  be  asserted  only  of  those  per- 
fectly^ distinct  conceptions  which  result  firom  a  complete  devdop- 
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ment  of  the  fbndameotal  idea  and  its  conseqaencei.  Till  we  reach 
this  stage  of  development,  the  obscority  and  indistinctness  may 
prerent  our  perceiving  absolute  contradictions,  though  thej  exist. 
We  have  abundant  store  of  examples  of  this,  even  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic;  where  the  truths  are  universally  allowed  to  be  neces- 
sary,  and  where  the  relations  which  are  impossible,  are  also  incon- 
ceivable,  that  is,  not  conceivable  distinctly.  Such  relations,  though 
not  distinctly  conceivable,  still  often  appear  conc^vable  and  pos- 
sible, owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  our  ideas.  Who,  at  the  first 
outset  of  his  geometrical  studies,  sees  any  impossibility  in  suppos- 
ing the  side  and  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  have  a  common  mea- 
sure ?  Yet  they  can  be  rigorously  proved  to  be  incommensurable, 
and  therefore  the  attempt  distinctly  to  conceive  a  common  measure 
of  them  must  fail.  The  attempts  at  the  geometrical  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  supposed  solutions,  (as  that  of  Hobbes,)  have 
involved  absolute  contradictions;  yet  thto  has  not  prevented  their 
being  long  and  obstinately  entertained  by  men,  even  of  minds  acute 
and  clear  in  other  respects.  And  the  same  might  be  shewn  to 
be  the  case  in  arithmetic  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  we  cannot, 
from  the  supposed  possibility  of  conceiving  matter  without  weight, 
infer  that  the  contrary  may  not  be  a  necessary  truth. 

Our  power  of  judging,  from  the  compatibility  or  incompatibility 
of  our  conceptions,  whether  certain  propositions  respecting  the 
reUtions  of  ideas  are  true  or  not,  must  depend  entirely,  as  I  have 
said,  upon  the  degree  of  development  which  such  ideas  have  under- 
gone in  our  minds.  Some  of  the  relations  of  our  conceptions  on 
any  subject  are  evident  upon  the  first  steady  contemplation  of  the 
fundamental  idea  by  a  sound  mind :  these  are  the  axioms  of  the 
subject.  Other  propositions  may  be  deduced  fh>m  the  axioms  by 
strict  logical  reasoning.  These  propositions  are  no  less  neeet$arjf 
than  the  axioms,  though  to  common  minds  their  eoidenee  is  very 
different.  Tet  as  we  become  familiar  with  the  steps  by  which  these 
ulterior  truths  are  deduced  from  the  axioms,  their  truth  also  be- 
comes evident,  and  the  contrary  becomes  inconceivable.  When  a 
person  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  first  twenty-sbi  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid,  and  not  till  then,  it  becomes  evident  to  him,  that 
parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal ;  and  he  cannot  even  conceive  the  contrary.  When  he 
has  a  little  further  cultivated  his  geometrical  powers,  the  equality 
of  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the 
squares  on  the  sides,  becomes  also  evident;  the  steps  by  which  it  is 
demonstrated  being  so  familiar  to  the  mind  as  to  be  apprehended 
without  a  conscious  act    And  thus,  the  contraiy  of  a  neo^ssary 
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truth  cannot  be  distinctly  conceived ;  bnt  the  incapacity  of  forming 
tach  a  conception  is  a  condition  which  depends  npon  cnldTation, 
being  intiniately  connected  with  the  power  of  rapidly  and  clearly 
perceiTing  the  connection  of  the  necessary  truth  under  consideration 
with  the  elementary  principles  on  which  it  depends.  And  thus, 
again,  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  absolute  impossibility  of  oonceiving 
matter  without  weight;  but  then,  this  impossibility  may  not  be 
apparent,  till  we  have  traced  our  fundamental  conceptions  of  matter 
into  some  of  their  consequences. 

The  question  then  occurs,  whether  we  can,  by  any  steps  of  rea- 
soning, point  out  an  inoonsistency  in  the  conception  of  matter 
without  weight.  This  I  oonceive  we  may  do,  and  this  I  shall 
attempt  to  show. 

The  general  mode  of  stating  the  argument  is  this  u^iht  quantity 
of  matter  is  measured  by  those  sensible  properties  of  matter  which 
undergo  quantitatiye  addition,  subtraction  and  difision,  as  the  mat- 
ter is  added,  subtracted  and  dirided.  The  quantity  of  matter  can- 
not be  known  in  any  other  way.  But  this  mode  of  measuring  the 
quantity  of  matter,  in  order  to  be  true  at  all,  must  be  uniTcrsally 
true.  If  it  were  only  partiaUy  true,  the  limits  within  which  it  is 
to  be  applied  would  be  arbitrary;  and  therefore  the  whole  proce- 
dure would  be  arbitrary,  and,  as  a  method  of  obtaining  philosophi- 
cal truth,  altogether  futile. 

We  may  unfold  this  argument  farther.  Let  the  contrary  be  sup- 
posed, of  that  which  we  assert  to  be  true :  namely,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  while  all  other  kinds  of  matter  are  heavy  (and  of  course 
heary  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter),  there  b  one  kind  of 
matter  which  is  absolutely  destitute  of  weight;  as,  for  instance, 
phlogiston,  or  any  other  element.  Then  where  this  vfiightleu 
element  (as  we  may  term  it)  is  mixed  with  weighty  elements,  we 
shall  have  a  compound,  in  which  the  weight  to  no  longer  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter.  If,  for  example,  2  measures  of 
heavy  matter  unite  with  one  measure  of  phlogiston,  the  weight  is 
as  2,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  as  8.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore, 
the  weight  ceases  to  be  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter. 
And  as  the  proportion  of  the  weighty  and  the  weightless  matter 
may  vary  in  innumerable  degrees  in  sudi  compounds,  the  weight 
affords  no  criterion  at  all  of  the  quantity  of  matter  in  them.  And 
the  smallest  admixture  of  the  weightless  element  to  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  weight  from  being  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  quan- 
tity of  matter. 

But  on  thto  hypothesto,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  such  com- 
pounds from  bodies  constoting  purely  of  heavy  matter  ?    How  are 
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we  to  satisfy  ounelyes  that  there  is  not,  io  every  body,  some  admix- 
tore,  small  or  great,  of  the  weightless  element?  If  we  call  this 
element  phhgisUm,  how  shall  we  know  that  the  bodies  with  which 
we  Iiave  to  do  are,  any  of  them,  absolutely  free  from  phlogiston  ? 

.We  cannot  refer  to  the  weight  for  any  snoh  assurance;  for  by 
supposition  the  presence  and  absence  of  phlogiston  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  weight.  Nor  can  any  other  properties  secure  us  at 
least  from  a  very  small  admixture;  for  to  assert  that  a  mixture  of 
1  in  100  or  1  in  10  of  phlogiston  would  always  manifest  itself  in 
the  properties  of  the  body,  must  be  an  arbitrary  procedure,  till  we 
hare  prored  this  assertion  by  experiment :  and  we  cannot  do  this 
till  we  hare  learnt  some  mode  of  measuring  the  quantities  of  matter 
in  bodies  and  parts  of  l>odie8;  wliioh  is  exactly  what  we  question 
the  possibility  of,  in  the  present  hypothesis. 

Thus,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  element,  phlogiston^ 
devoid  of  weight,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  every  body  does  not  con- 
tain some  portion  of  this  element;  while  we  see  that  if  there  be  an 
admixture  of  such  an  element,  the  weight  is  no  longer  any  criterion 
of  the  quantity  of  matter.  And  fhus  we  have  proved,  that  if  there 
be  any  kind  of  matter  which  is  not  heavy,  the  weight  can  no  longer 
avail  us,  in  any  case  or  io  any  extenit  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  matter. 

I  may  remark,  that  the  same  conclusion  is  easily  extended  to  the 
case  in  which  phlogiston  is  supposed  to  have  absolute  levity;  fbr  in 
that  case,  a  certain  mixture  of  phlogiston  and  of  heavy  matter 
would  have  no  weight,  and  might  be  substituted  for  phlc^ton  in 
the  preceding  reasoning. 

I  may  remark,  also,  that  the  same  conclusion  would  follow  by 
the  same  reasoning,  if  any  kind  of  matter,  instead  of  being  void  of 
weight,  were  heavy,  hideed,  but  not  so  heavy,  hi  proportion  to  its 
quantity  of  matter,  as  other  kinds. 

On  all  these  hypotheses  there  would  be  no  possil^Iity  of  measur- 
ing quantity  of  matter  by  we^ht  at  all,  in  any  case,  or  to  any  extent. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  we  have  not  yet  reduced  the  hypothe- 
sis of  matter  without  weight  to  a  eontradiction ;  for  that  mathe- 
maticians measure  quantity  of  matter,  not  by  weight,  but  by  the 
other  property,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  inertia. 

To  this  I  reply,  that,  practieally  speaking,  quantity  of  matter  is 
Always  measured  by  weight,  both  by  mechanicians  and  chemists : 
and  as  we  have  proved  that  this  procedure  is  utterly  insecure  in  all 
cases,  on  the  hypothesis  of  we^htless  matter,  the  practice  rests 
upon  a  conviction  that  the  hypothesis  is  false.  And  yet  the  prac- 
tice is  universal.    Every  experimenter  measures  quantity  of  nutter 
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bj  the  balance.  No  one  has  eTer  thonght  of  measuring  qnantitjr  of 
matter  bj  its  inertia  praotieally:  no  one  has  oonstmcted  a  measure 
of  quantity  of  matter  in  which  the  matter  prodnces  its  indications 
of  quantity  by  its  motion.  When  we  ha^e  to  take  into  account  the 
inertia  of  a  body,  we  inquire  what  its  weight  is,  and  assume  tliis  as 
the  measure  of  the  inertia;  but  we  never  take  the  contrary  course, 
and  ascertain  the  inertia  first  in  order  to  determine  by  that  means 
the  weight. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Is  it  not  then  true,  and  an  important 
scientific  truth,  that  the  quanHiy  ofmaUer  is  measured  by  the 
inertia?  Is  it  not  true,  and  proTcd  by  experiment,  that  the  weight 
is  proportional  to  the  inertia  f  If  this  be  not  the  result  of  Newton's 
experiments  mentioned  above,  what,  it  may  be  demanded,  do  they 
prove  ? 

To  these  questions  I  reply :  It  is  true  that  quantity  of  matter  is 
measured  by  the  inertia,  for  it  is  true  that  inertia  is  as  the  quantity. 
of  matter.  This  truth  is  indeed  one  of  the  laws  of  motion.  That 
weight  is  proportional  to  inertia  is  proved  by  experiment,  as  far  as 
the  laws  of  motion  are  so  proved :  and  Newton's  experiments  prove 
one  of  the  laws  of  motion,  so  fisr  as  any  experiments  can  prove 
them,  or  are  needed  to  prove  them. 

Tliat  inertia  is  proportional  to  weight,  is  a  law  equivalent  to  that 
law  which  asserts,  that  when  pressure  produces  motion  in  a  given 
body,  the  velocity  produced  in  a  given  time  is  as  the  pressure.  For 
if  the  velocity  be  as  the  pressure,  when  the  body  is  given,  the 
velocity  will  be  constant  if  the  inertia  also  be  as  the  pressure.  For 
the  inertia  is  understood  to  be  that  property  of  bodies  to  which, 
ceteris  paribue^  the  vdodty  impressed  is  unernly  proportional.  One 
body  has  twice  as  much  inertia  as  another,  if,  when  the  same  force 
acts  upon  it  for  the  same  time,  it  acquires  but  half  the  vdooity. 
This  is  the  ftmdamental  conception  of  inertia. 

In  Newton's  pendulum  experiments,  the  pressure  producing  mo* 
tion  was  a  certain  resolved  part  of  the  weight,  and  was  proportional 
to  the  weight.  It  appeared  by  the  experiments,  that  whatever  were 
the  material  of  which  the  pendulum  was  formed,  the  rate  of  oscil- 
lation was  the  same;  that  is,  the  vdodty  acquired  was  the  same. 
Hence  the  inertia  of  the  different  bodies  must  liave  been  in  each 
ease  as  the  weight :  and  thus  this  assertion  is  true  of  all  dlffeient 
kinds  of  bodies. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  assertion,  that  inertia  is  nnivemQy 
proportional  to  weight,  is  equitalent  to  the  law  of  motion,  that  the 
velocity  is  as  the  pressure.  The  conception  of  inertia  (of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  the  ftindamental  conception  is,  that  the  felodty 
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Impressed  is  inverselj  proportional  to  the  inertia,)  oonnects  the 
two  propositions  so  as  to  make  tbem  identioal. 

Hence  our  argument  with  regard  to  the  unlTersal  gniitj  of 
matter  brings  ns  to  the  above  law  of  motion,  and  is  proved  by 
Newton*8  experiments  in  the  same  sense  in  which  that  law  of  mo- 
tion is  so  proved. 

Perhaps  some  persons  might  oonceire  that  the  identity  of  weight 
and  inertia  is  obvioos  at  once ;  for  both  are  merely  resistance  to 
motion;— inertia,  resistance  to  all  motion  (or  change  of  motion) — 
wdght,  resistance  to  motion  upwards. 

Bat  there  is  a  difference  in  these  two  kinds  of  resistance  to 
motion.  Inertia  is  instantaneous,  weight  is  oontinuons  resistance. 
Any  momentary  impulse  which  acts  upon  a  free  body  overcomes  its 
inertia,  for  it  changes  its  motion ;  and  this  change  once  effected, 
the  inertia  opposes  any  'return  to  the  former  condition,  as  well  as 
any  additional  change.  The  inertia  is  thus  overcome  by  a  momen- 
tary force.  But  the  weight  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  continnous 
force  like  itself.  If  an  impulse  act  in  opposition  to  the  weight,  it 
may  for  a  moment  neutralize  or  overcome  the  weight;  but  if  it  be 
not  continued,  the  weight  resumes  its  effect,  and  restores  the  con- 
dition which  existed  before  the  impulse  acted. 

But  weight  not  only  produces  rest,  when  it  is  resisted,  but  mo- 
tion, when  it  is  not  resisted.  Weight  is  measured  by  the  reaction 
which  would  balance  it;  but  when  unbalanced,  it  produces  motion, 
and  the  velocity  of  this  motion  increases  constantly.  Now  what 
determines  the  velocity  thus  produced  in  a  given  time,  or  its  rate  of 
increase?  What  determines  it  to  have  one  magnitude  rather  than 
another?  To  this  we  must  evidently  reply,  the  inertia.  When 
weight  produces  motion,  the  inertia  Is  the  reaction  which  makes  the 
motion  determinate.  The  accumulated  motion  produced  by  the 
action  of  unbalanced  weight  is  as  determinate  a  condition  as  the 
equilibrium  produced  by  balanced  weight.  In  both  cases  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  acted  on  is  determined  by  the  opposition  of  the 
action  and  reaction. 

Hence  inertia  is  the  reaction  which  opposes  the  weight,  when 
unbalanced.  But  by  the  conception  of  action  and  reaction,  (as 
mutually  determining  and  determined,)  they  are  measured  by  each 
other:  and  hence  the  ineHia  is  necessarily  proportional  to  the 
weight  * 

But  when  we  have  reached  this  conclusion,  the  original  objection 
may  be  again  urged  against  it.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  must  be 
some  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  for  it  proves  a  state  of  things  to  be 
necessary  when  we  can  so  easily  conceive  a  contrary  state  of  things. 
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It  it  denied,  the  opponent  may  ask,  that  we  can  readUj  Imagine 
a  state  of  things  in  which  bodies  have  no  wdght?  Is  not  the 
nniform  tendency  of  all  bodies  in  the  same  direction  not  only  not 
necessary,  bnt  not  eren  tme  ?  For  they  do  in  reality  tend,  not 
with  eqnal  forces  in  parallel  Unes,  bat  to  a  center  with  nneqaal 
forces,  according  to  their  position :  and  we  can  conceiTO  these 
differences  of  intensity  and  direction  in  the  force  to  be  greater 
tlian  they  really  are;  and  can  with  equal  ease  suppose  the  force  to 
disappear  altogether. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  certainly  we  may  conceite  the  weight' of 
bodies  to  Tary  in  intensity  and  direction,  and  by  an  additional  effort 
of  imagination,  may  ooncdve  the  weight  to  vanish :  bnt  that  in  all 
these  suppositions,  even  in  the  extreme  one,  we  must  suppose  the 
rule  to  be  universal.  If  any  bodies  have  weight,  aU  bodies  must 
hate  weight.  If  the  direction  of  weight  be  different  in  different 
points,  this  direction  must  still  vary  according  to  the  law  of  eon- 
Uwdty  ;  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  intensity  of  the  weight.  For  if 
this  were  not  so,  the  rest  and  motion,  the  Telocity  and  direction, 
the  permanence  and  change  of  bodies,  as  to  their  mechanical  con- 
dition, would  be  arbitrary  and  incoherent :  they  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  mechanical  ideas;  that  is,  not  to  ideas  at  all:  and  hence 
these  eonditions  of  objects  would  in  flust  be  inconceivable.  In 
order  that  the  universe  may  be  possible,  that  is,  may  fall  under  the 
conditions  of  intelligible  conceptions,  we  must  be  able  to  conceive  a 
body  at  rest.  But  the  rest  of  bodies  (except  in  the  absolute  nega- 
tion of  all  force)  implies  the  equilibrium  of  opposite  forces.  And 
one  of  these  opposite  forces  must  be  a  general  force,  as  weight,  in 
order  that  the  universe  may  be  governed  by  general  conditions. 
And  this  general  force,  by  the  eonoeption  of  force,  may  prodace 
notion,  as  well  as  equilibrium;  and  this  motion  again  must  be 
determined,  and  determined  by  general  conditions;  which  cannot 
be,  except  the  communication  of  motion  be  regulated  by  an  inertia 
proportional  to  the  weight. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  Is  it  then  pretended  that  Newton's  experi- 
ment, by  which  it  was  intended  to  prove  inertia  proportional  to 
weight,  does  really  prove  nothing  but  what  may  be  demonstrated  H 
priori  f  Could  we  know,  without  experiment,  that  all  bodies,^- 
gold,  faron,  wood,  cork, — have  inertia  proportional  to  their  weight  ? 
And  to  this  we  reply,  that  experiment  holds  the  same  place  in  the 
establishment  of  this,  as  of  the  other  fundamental  doctrines  of 
mechanics.  Intercourse  with  the  external  world  is  requisite  for 
developing  our  ideas ;  measurement  of  phenomena  is  needed  to  fix 
our  conceptions  and  to  render  them  precise :  bnt  the  result  of  our 
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•zperimental  Btndiet  it,  that  we  rMu^  a  podtioii  in  which  onr  con- 
Tioiiont  do  not  rest  upon  experiment.  We  learn  by  obserration 
truths  of  which  we  afterwards  see  the  neoessitj.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  laws  of  motion,  as  I  hare  repeatedly  endearoored  to  show. 
The  same  will  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  proposition,  that 
bodies  of  different  lunda  have  their  inertia  proportional  to  their 
weight. 

For  bodies  of  th§  same  kind  hare  their  inertia  proportional  to 
their  weight,  both  qoantities  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter.  And  if  we  oompress  the  same  quantity  of  matter  into  half 
the  space,  neither  the  weight  nor  the  inertia  is  altered,  because 
these  depend  on  the  quantity  of  matter  alone.  Bat  in  this  way  we 
obtain  a  body  of  Mee  ih§  dauity ;  and  in  the  same  manner  we 
obtain  a  body  of  any  other  density.  Therefore  whateter  be  the 
density,  the  inertia  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter.  But 
the  mechanical  relations  of  bodies  cannot  depend  upon  any  dif- 
ference of  khtdf  tsteept  a  diffsrenee  of  density.  For  if  we  suppose 
any  fundamental  diffsrenoe  of  mechanical  nature  in  the  particles  or 
component  elements  of  bodies,  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
of  arbitrary,  and  therefore  impossible,  results,  which  we  deduced 
from  this  supposition  with  regard  to  weight  Therefore  all  bodies 
of  different  density,  and  hence,  all  bodies  whataver,  must  hare  their 
inertia  proportional  to  their  weight. 

Henoe  we  see^  that  the  propositions,  that  all  bodies  wn  heary, 
and  that  inertia  is  proportional  to  weight,  neeessarily  follow  flrom 
those  fundamental  ideas  which  we  unaToidably  employ  in  all  attempts 
to  reason  concerning  the  mechanical  relations  of  bodies.  This  con- 
clusion may  perhaps  appear  the  more  startling  to  many,  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  that  ftindamental  ideas  and 
their  relations  should  be  self-eridaot  at  onr  first  contemplation  of 
them.  This,  however,  is  fsr  firom  being  the  case,  as  I  hare  already 
shown,  it  is  not  thsfirH^  but  the  most  complete  and  developed 
condition  of  our  conceptions  which  enables  us  to  see  what  are 
axiomatic  truths  in  each  provinoe  of  human  speeulatioa.  Onr  fun- 
damental ideas  are  necessary  oonditions  of  knowledge,  universal 
forms  of  intuition,  inherent  types  of  mental  development;  they 
may  even  be  termed,  if  any  one  chooses,  results  of  connate  intel- 
lectual tendencies;  but  we  cannot  term  them  hmaU  ideas,  without 
calling  up  a  huge  array  of  false  opinions.  For  innate  ideas  were 
considered  as  capable  of  composition»  but  by  do  means  of  simplifica- 
tion: as  most  perfect  in  their  original  conditieo;  as  to  be  found,  if 
any  where,  in  the  most  uneducated  and  most  uneultiTated  minds; 
•8  the  same  in  ail  ages,  nations,  and  stages  of  iateUectnal  culture^ 
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SB  capable  of  being  referred  to  at  once,  and  made  the  bads  of  onr 
reasonings,  without  any  special  acnteness  or  effort:  in  all  which 
drcamstances  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  wliich  we  have  spoken, 
are  opposed  to  Innate  Ideas  so  understood. 

I  shall  not,  howcTcr,  here  prosecute  this  subject  I  will  only 
remark,  that  Fundamental  Ideas,  as  we  view  them,  are  not  only 
not  innate,  in  any  usual  or  usefbl  sense,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
uHiaude  elements  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  the  results  of  our 
analysis  so  &r  as  we  have  yet  prosecuted  it;  but  they  may  them- 
selves  subsequently  be  analysed.  It  may  hereafter  appear,  that 
what  we  haTc  treated  as  different  Fundamental  Ideas  luiTe,  in  fiusty 
a  connexion,  at  some  point  below  the  structure  which  we  erect 
upon  them.  For  instance,  we  treat  of  the  mechanical  ideas  of  force, 
matter,  and  the  like,  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  substance.  Tet 
the  principle  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  matter  by  its  weight, 
which  we  have  deduced  from  mechanical  ideas,  is  applied  to  deter- 
mine the.  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies. 
The  idea  of  substance  supplies  the  axiom,  that  the  whole  quantity 
of  matter  of  a  compound  body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  quantities 
of  matter  of  its  elements.  The  mechanical  ideas  of  force  and  matter 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  quantity  both  of  the  whole  and  its  parts 
must  be  measured  by  their  weights.  Subdanee  may,  for  some  pur- 
poses, be  described  as  that  to  which  properties  belong ;  matter  in 
like  manner  may  be  described  as  that  which  resists  force.  The 
former  invokes  the  Idea  of  permanent  Being;  the  latter,  the  Idea 
of  Causation.  There  may  be  some  elcTated  point  of  view  from 
which  these  ideas  may  be  seen  to  run  together.  But  eren  if  this  be 
so,  it  will  by  no  means  affect  the  validity  of  reasonings  founded 
upon  these  notions,  when  duly  determined  and  developed.  If  we 
once  adopt  a  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  which  makes  neoee- 
sary  truth  possible  at  all,  we  need  be  little  embarrassed  by  finding 
how  closely  connected  different  necessary  trutlis  are;  and  how  often, 
in  exploring  towards  thehr  roots,  different  branches  appear  to  spring 
from  the  same  stem* 
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Edition,  with  AddJtloni.    Orown  8to.  price  6«. 

The  S88AT8  end  OOlTTBIBimOVS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  Uniform  Cabinet 
Bdttion,  in  crown  Sro* !'~~ 

Becreettoni  of  a  Oonntry  Pturson.    TwoSeriee,  8«.6tf.eMh. 

The  Oommon-plAce  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.    U,  6d. 

Leimne  Hoon  in  Town.     8«.  M, 

The  AntomnHoUdim  of  a  Country  PaiBon.    9*,M. 

Seeslde  Hnslngs  on  Snodays  and  Week-Days.    8«.  Bd. 

Tbe  Grarer  Thoughte  of  a  Country  Parson.    Three  Series,  S«.  dd,  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,    is,  td., 

Sunday  Aftemooos  in  the  Parish  Church  of  a  UnlTcnity  City.    Zs,  94. 

LesBons  of  Middle  Age.    Si,M, 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  Ci^  Pulpit.    9t,  94, 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths.    Zs,94. 

Present-day  Thoughts.    9t,fkL 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities.    9*,  94, 

8H0BT  8TTn>IB8  on  6BBAT  SITBJECTS.  Br  Jamwb  Axtbont 
Fboudb,  MJL  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  OoIL  Oxford.  9  too.  crown  8to.  price  134. 
or  S  Tols.  demy  8T0.  price  244.    Third  Series  in  the  press. 

SXLBCnOHS  firom  the  WBITIHeS  of  LOBD  KACAITLAT.    Edited, 
with   Occasional  Explanatory  Notes,    by  Oboboi  Oro  Trxtxltak,  MP. 
Grown  8to.  price  <U. 
LOBD  1CACAVLAT8  USOXLLAHBOVS  WBiriBeS  :— 
LoiUBT  BDinoii.   9  Tols.  8to.  Portrait,  SU. 
PvoPLiTaBDinoN.   1  toL  orown  8to.  4«.  <d. 

LOBD  KACAVLATS IDSCBLLAHBOVS  WBiriBOS  and  8PXBCHBS. 

SruDBii'f  BDinoH,  in  orown  8to.  price  6s. 

The  Ber.  8TDVXT  SXITH'S  KISCBLLAHBOXrS  W0BK8;  including 
his  Contributions  to  the  AfindnrvA  JZMinp.   Orown  8to.<«. 

The  WIT  and  WISDOM  of  the  Ber.  8YDVXT  BIOTH ;  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  OonTsnation.    16mo.  St,  9d, 

The  BOLIPSB  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligiona  Sceptic  By 
Hkhbt  B0GEB8.   Latest  Edition.    Fop.  Sro.  price  8s. 

DZFBBOB  of  the  BCLIP8E  of  FAITH,  by  its  Author ;  a  iqjoinder  to 
Dr.  Newman's  Jtcp^.   Latest  Editton.   Vbp  Sro.  price  8«.  <<l. 
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CHIPS  l!ro«  a  0SBMiJr  WOBKSEOP;  Enays  on  the  SoMiet  of 
TteHgicm,  on  Mvttiology,  Traditions,  and  Cnstomg,  and  on  tbA  SolAnoe  d  Lan- 
gnage.    By  F.  Max  KOuLm,  M^  4o.   4  toIb.  8to.  £S.  18«. 


AVALT8I8  of  tlM  PHEVOXSHA  of  the  HUICAV  MUTB.     By 

Jambb  Kill.  A  New  Editdon,  with  Notes,  mustrattre  and  Critical*  bf 
▲lexavdib  Badt,  Akdeew  FncDLAiSB,  and  aaoBOK  Gboti.  Idited,  wttii 
additional  Notes,  laj  John  Stoabt  IOlLp    8  toIs.  8to.  price  saf. 

An  INTBODVOnaN  to  HEITTAL  PHIL080PHT,  on  the  Indnetiye 
Mekhod.    By  J.  D.  KobUL,  K^  LL  J).    8to.1S«. 

PHILOSOPHY  WITHOTTT  ASSITXPTIOHS.  By  the  Ber.  T.  P. 
KTRnfAK,  JtJEL,S.  Bector  of  Ozoft,  near  Warrington.    8to.  lOt.  BeU 

The  8EH8S8  and  the  IHTELLSOT.  By  Albxakdhh  Baik,  MJ). 
FzofeflsorofLogiolnthennivezaityaCAlMideeo.   Third  Bdltion.   8fo.lS«. 

The  EXOnOHS  and  the  WILL.  By  Albxakdbb  Bain,  LLJD.  Pro- 
fessor of  Logio  in  the  Univerdty  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Bdltion,  thocoogfaly 
revised,  and  in  great  pert  re-written.    Sro.  price  16<. 

XSHTAL  and  XOBAL  SCIEVCE:  a  Compendimn  of  Psychology 
and  Bthios.  Bj  the  same  Anthor.  Third  Edition.  Grown  Bro,  ie«.  «rf.  % 
eeparately:  PabtL  jrMte/iSn0M(,««.6d.   PABTn.JroralficiMee,4i.<<l. 

APPABITIOVS  ;  a  Nanative  of  Facts.  By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Satilb, 
If  Jl.  Anthor  of  *  The  Troth  of  the  Bible  *  &o.    Grown  8to.  price  if.  6<i. 

HiriCE'S  TREATISE  of  HITICAH  EATITBE,  Edited,  with  Notes 
&0.  by  T.  H.  QRKBir,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  GoU.  and  T.H.  OBoa,Mlow 
and  Tutor,  Queen's  GoU.  Oxf ocd.    2  vols,  frob  Ms, 

E8SATS  XOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBABT.    By  Datid  Huicb. 
Bj  the  same  Editors.    S  toIs.  8vo.  prioe  S8«. 
V*  The  above  form  a  oomplete  and  uniform  Edition  of  Datid- Hu^bTs 
Philosophical  Works. 

The  PHIL080PHT  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
liental.  Moral,  and  Sooial  Sdenoe.   By  Ghablbb  Brat.   8to.9«. 


Astronomy  y  Meteorology  J  Popular  Geography^  &c. 

BBTHETiETS  ASTBOVOHT.  Rerised  and  partly  re-written  by  J.  W, 
8rcBB8,  D  J).  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  BBumrow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Boyal  of  Ireland.    Grown  8to,  U, 

OXTTLIVES  of  ASTBONOXT.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  TTmwnraT.,  Bart. 
ILA.   Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    Square  orown  8to.  W, 

ESSAYS  on  ASTBOHOXY,  a  Series  of  Papers  onHaneti  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Sun-sunoundingSpaoe,  Stars  and  Star-Glondleta ;  with  a  Diasertatloa 
on  the  Transit  of  Venus.  By  B.  A.  Pbooxob,  BJl,  With  Plates  and  Wood- 
outs.    8vo.  12«. 

THE  TBAHSITS  of  YEN  US ;  a  Popular  Aoooimt  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits,  from  the  first  observed  by  Horrooks  A.D.  1689  to  the  Transit  of 
A.D.9013.  ByE.A.PROOioB,B^  Second  Edition,  with  MPUtea  (13  ooloaxwO 
and  88  Woodoals.    Gkown 8to*  9$,9tL 
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Tke  ITHIYSBSB  aad  the  COlOVe  TBAV8IT8  :  Presenting  Be- 
SMTohM  Inio  and  NewYlewt  respecting  the  Oonititotlon  of  the  flearens; 
together  with  an  InTostigation  of  the  Oonditiona  of  the  Ooming  Transits  of  Temu. 
By  B.  A.  Pbooiob,  B.A.    With  »  Oharta  and  22  Woodcuts.    8ro.l6«. 

The  XOOV ;  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Soenerj,  and  Physical  Condition. 
^  B.  A.  Pbooiob,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Oharts,  Woodoots,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Orown  Sro.  16$, 

The  SXnX;  BTJLXB,  UeHT,  FIBS,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLAVBTABT 

STSTBIL    By  B.  ▲.  Pbooiob,  B^    Third  Edition,  with  10  Plates  (7  oo- 
loured)  and  107  Figorea  on  Wood.    Grown  8vo.  14«. 

OTHER  WOBLBS  THAH  0TTB8;  the  Htmlity  of  Worlds  Studied 
nnder  the  Light  of  Beoent  Bdentiflo  Besearohea.  By  B.  A.  Pbooiob,  B  JL. 
Third  Bdition,  with  U  ninstrations.    Crown  Sro.  10«.  6d. 

The  0BB8  ABOtnTD  V8;  Familiar  Essajs  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Son  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  B.  A.  Pbootob, 
B.A.    Second  Bdition,  with  Oharts  and  4  Diagrams.    Orown  8yo.  prioe  7«.  6d. 

SATTTEH  and  ito  8T8TEM.  Bj  B.  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  8yo.  with  14 
Plates,  144. 

A  HEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory, 
in  Twelve  Oironlar  Uajpt  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Litended  as  a  Oompanion 
to  'Webb's  Celestial  OMeots  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With  a  Letterpress 
Introdnotlon  on  the  Stody  of  the  Stars,  illostrated  by  S  Diagrams.  By  tt.  A. 
Pbooiob,  B JL    Orown  8to.  6*. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COmiOV  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Ber. 
T.  W.  Wbbb,  K.A.  F3.A.a  Third  Bdition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Maps, 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.   Orown  8to.  price  7«.  M. 

The  XOOE,  and  the  Condition  and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  Bi»cnin>NBiBOH,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Astn>nomical  Society,  Uo,  With  U 
Maps  and  6  Plates.    Hediimi  Sro.  81<.  tfd. 

SCHSLLSVS  SPECTBim  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Sobstanoes  and  the  Physloal  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated by  Jaitb  and  0.  Lassbll;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huoams,  LL.D. 
F.BJ3.    With  is  Plates  (S  coloured)  and  338  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  38«. 

AIB  and  BAIV;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
Bobxbt  AiroDS  SmTH,  Ph.D.  FJL&  F.O J3.    With  8  Dlustrations.    8to.34«. 

AIB  and  ito  BELATIOVS  to  LIFE.  By  W.  N.  Habtlbt,  F.CS. 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  King's  College,  London.  Second  Bdition,  with  66 
Woodcuts.    Small  8T0.tf«. 

DOVE'S  LAW  of  STOBXS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Moremants  of  the  Atmosphere.   Translated  by  B.H.SooTr,lLA.    8T0.10«.6tf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  XODEBH  OEO0BAPHT.    In  81 

entirely  new  Coloared  Maps.    Bdited,  with  an  Clntrodootion,  by  the  Bev.  O. 
BoTLiB,  H«A«  Imperial  8to.  or  Imperial  ito.  fit.  doth. 

The  PXTBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  AHCIENT  OEOOBAPHT,  in  28 

entirely  new  Coloured  Maps.    Bdited  by  the  Ber.  O.  BmuB,  K.A.    Imperial 
8tQ.  or  imperii  4to.  7«.  6<l.  doth. 
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niTH  JOEVSTOrS  OBHSBAL  DICTIOVABT  of  OSOGItAPHT, 

DeMripttYa,  Fhyaloil,  Ststiitioa],  and  Hiatorioal ;  tonning  ft  oomidato  Qiettet 
oftheWorid.  new  BditUm  (1877),  rvriaod  and  ooRceted.   Std.  ptloe  4S«. 

KAinroXB'S  TBSASITBT  of  OEOOBAPHT,  Physical,  ffistorioaL 
Deooripdye^andPoUtioaL  Bdftad  by  W.  Huohk,  F.B.ajl  B«v1aed  Iditlon. 
wlth71Uiwaiidl<PUit«8.    Asi^.  6«.  doth,  or  10«.  6d.  bound  In  oaU. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

TBXT-B00K8    of    8CIEN0X,     KEOHAHIOAL    and    PHTSIOAL^ 

adapted  tor  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Stodents  in  Public  and  Sdenoe  Bohoola. 
The  following  Text-Books  in  this  Series  may  now  be  had:— > 

AiTOBisoH'B  Strength  of  ICaterials,  small  8td.  S«.  6<li 

ABMinntONO's  Oiganlo  Chemistry,  Z*,  6d. 

Babrt'b  Railway  ApiiUancee,  8s.  6d, 

Bloxam'b  Metals,  8«.  M. 

GoooBTifB  Elements  of  Medhaniam,  >«.  U, 

Principles  of  Kechanics,  8«.  W. 

Gbdvir'b  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  8<.  6d. 

jBna!f*B  Electricity  and  MagnetlHm,  Z*,  Sd, 

Kaxwbj.'b  Theorr  of  Heat,  Zt,  6d, 

IfBUiXFiBLO'B  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Kensoration,  St.  M. 

Mn.TJiB'B  Inorganic  Ohemistry.  8<.  Sd. 

Prsbok  &  SrTBWBiGHT'B  Telegraphy,  U.  Zd. 

Bhsllbt'b  Workshop  Applianoea,  Zt.  Zd. 

ThomA'b  8tmctm«l  and  Pbysiologioal  Botany,  6«. 

Thobfb'b  QnantitatiTe  Ghemical  Analysis,  4«.  (kf. 

Tborpb  &  MuiB'B  QoalitatiTe  Analyris,  Z*.  Zd, 

Tiu>Kli'B  Chemical  Philosophy,  Zi,  Zd, 

Ukwih'8  ]£achine  Design,  Zs,  Zd, 

WiiBOH'B  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Zt.  Zd. 
•«•  Other  Text-Books  in  continoation  of  this  Series  are  in  aotive  preparation. 

BLSKEHTABT  TBEATISE  on  PHT8IC8,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gavot^b  iUmmtt  dt  P/nfttqut  hj  B.  ATKcesoif , 
Ph.D.  F.C.8.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  4  Colonied  Plates 
and  796  Woodcnts.    Post  Svo.  IZt, 

VATITEAL  PHIL080PHT  for  GEKEEAL  READEB8  and  TOITHG 

PERSONS ;  being  a  Course  of  Physios  divested  of  Hathemailoal  Formula 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  Uf^.  Translated  from  Gakot'b  Cburt  tf« 
Phptique  and  by  B.  Atkxnboh,  Ph.D.  F.O.S.  Second  Edition,  with  S  Plates 
and  439  Woodcuts.   Crown  8to.  price  It.  Zd. 

ARVOTTS  ELEMENT3  of  PHTSICS  or  NATTTBAL  PHUOSOPHT. 

Seventh  Edition,  edited  by  A.  Baik,  LL.D.  and  A.  S.  Taylob,  MJ>.  FJU8. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  lis.  Zd. 

HELXHOLTZ'S  POPULAB  LSCTUBES  on  8GISHTIFIC  8VBJXCT8. 

Tranidated  by  E.  Atkimbon,  Ph.D.  F.C.8.  Profeeeor  of  Experimental  Science^ 
Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Ttsdall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  12t.  Zd. 

On  the  8EV8ATI0N8  of  TONE  aB  a  PhyBiological  Basia  for  the 
Theory  of  Mudo.  By  Hermakn  L.  F.  Hblmholiz,  K.D.  Profenor  of  Physios 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  sanction,  from  the 
Third  German  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Additional  Appendix,  by 
ALBXAMoa  J.  Ellis,  F JUS.  &c   8vo.  price  86«. 
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The  EISTOBT  of  XODXBV  XV8I0,  a  OonriM  of  Leetues  deUrered 
at  the  Boval  Institatlon  of  Oxeat  Britain.    Br  John  HuiUkB,  Profeeior  of 
Yooal  Mono  in  Qaeenl  CoUoge  and  Bedford  OoUflge^  and  Organist  of  Charter- 
8yo.8«.<d. 


The  TBAV8ITI0V  PEBIOD  of  WTSIOAL  HI8T0BT;  a  Second 
Ooone  of  Leotorei  on  the  History  of  KobIo  tnm  the  Beidnning  of  the  Seren- 
teenthto  the  lOddleof  the  Eighteenth  Centniy,  ddiyered  at  the  Bojal  Ineti- 
totknu   ByJoHHHuLLAH.  8to.  10«.M. 

SOinrD.  By  JoHif  TntDJLLL,  LLJ).  D.CX.  FJtJS.  Third  Editioo, 
inohiding  Becent  Beeearchee  on  Fog-SignalUog ;  Portrait  and  Woodoota. 
Grown  Sm  lOi.  Sd, 

HXAT  a  KOBE  ef  XOTIOH.  By  Jomr  Tthdaxx,  LU).  D.CX. 
F.BJ3.    Fifth  Edition.   Plate  and  Woodoota.  Grown  8to.  10*.  6<li 

COlTTBIBTmOVB  to  XOLECVLAB  PHT8IC8  in  the  DOXAIV  of 

BABIAirrHBAT.    By  J.  Tthdill^  LLJ).  D.OX.  F JLS.   With  S  Platee  and 
tlWoodonts.   8T0.16*. 

BE8EAB0HS8   on  DIAKAOHETIBX  and  1CAGV2.GBT8TALLI0 

AOnON;  indnding  the  Qaeetion  of  Diamagnetio  Polarity.    By  J.  Tthiull 
ILD.  D.G  Ji.  F  JU3.   With  <  plates  and  many  Woodoate.   8to.14«. 

N0TX8  of  a  00UB8B  of  BJSWK  UCTVEE8    on  SLXOTBICAL 

PHBNOHBNA  and  THB0BIE8,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institatton,  a.d.  1870. 
By  John  Ttssali^  LL.D.,  D.C  J*.,  F  JU3.   Grown  Svo.  U.  sewed ;  1$.  Bd,  oloth. 

8IX  LE0T1TBE8  on  LIGHT  deliyered  in  America  in  1872  and  1878. 
By  John  Ttndall,  LLJ).  D.G.L.  F.BA  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
Plate,  and  59  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo.  7s,  64. 

V0TE8  of  a  COTTBSB  of  HIKE  LECTirEE8  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Institatton,  ▲.!>.  1869.  Bj  Jomr  Txitdali.,  LL.D.  D.GJi.  F3.& 
GrownSro.  prioeU.  sewed,  or  1«.6<I.  oloth. 

FBAGXEKTS  of  80ISN0E.  By  John  Ttndaix,  LLJ).  D.C.L.  F.B.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction.    Crown  8to.  10«.  M. 

LIGHT  80ISHCE  for  LEI8VBE  H0VB8;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Sdentiflo  Sol^eots,  Natural  Phenomena,  ftc.  By  B.  A.  Pbootqb, 
BJL    First  and  Beoondfieriee.   Grown  Sro.  7«.  <d.  each. 

A  TBEATI8S  on  ]CAGEEn8X,  General  and  TerrestriaL  By  Huic- 
PflBBT  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C  J<.,  Provost  of  Trini^  College,  Dublin.    8to.  10«.  6d. 

SLEXENTABT   TBEATI8B   on  the  WAYE-THEOBT  of  LIGHT. 

By  HUMPHRBT  Lloto,  D.D.  D.GJi.  Prorost  of  Trinity  College,  DnbUn.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   8to.  price  10«.  <<l. 

The  OOBBELATIOE  of  PHT8ICAL  F0BCE8.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Onoya,  K.A.  F.B.8.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Ooort  of  Common  Pleas.  Blxth 
Edition,  with  other  Contriimtions  to  Bolenoe.   8to.  price  ISs. 

The  OOKPABATIYE  AVATOMTand  PHT8I0L0GT  of  the  YEBTE- 

BBATEANI1CAL8.    By  BiOHikBD  OwBT,  FJIJ3,  D.C  J^  With  M73  Woodoats. 
tT0ls.8TO.£S.18t.6d. 
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PBIHCIPLSS  of  AVnCAL  XS0SAVIC8.  By  the  B«t.  S.  HAuoHToir, 
F.BJ3.  Fellow  of  Trlxu  OolL  DhU.  M.D.  BnU.  And  D-OL.  Ozon.  Siooiid 
Edition,  with  111  lignret  on  Wood.    8T0.3U. 

BOOK0  CLABBIFIIB  and  DS8CBIBED.  Bj  Bbbmhabd  Vor  Corr^. 
«Mgiiaii  Edition,  by  F.  H.  Lawbbigb  ;  with  BngUah,  Q«nnan,  and  Franofa 
^ISwmymei.   Po0t8TO.li«. 

The  AHOIXHT  STOVE  IKPLEHSHTS,  WEAF0H8,  and  OBKA- 

UBNTS  of  OBEJLT  BBITAIN.  ByJoHNBvixs,F.B.&F.a.A«  WifehSPlAtfli 
and  476  Woodoati.    8to.  prioe  38<. 

The  OEOLOOT  of  EKOLAKB  and  WALES;  A  Condse  Aooonnt  of 
the  Litholoffiofil  OharaoterB,  Leading  FoaailB,  and  Economic  Prodnots  of  the 
Books;  witti  Notes  on  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Oonntry.  By  H.  B. 
WooDWABD,  F.O.8.    With  a  Ckdonred  Map  and  S9  Woodonts.    Crown  8to.  14». 

The  PBIIUEVAL  WORLD  of  SWITZEBLAED.  By  Prof etsor  Osrr aij> 
Hob,  of  the  UniTerslty  of  Zmich.  Edited  by  Jammb  Hxtwood,  M^  F,SLB, 
FxQsident  of  the  Statistical  Society.  With  a  Coloured  Map,  19  Plates  in  Litho- 
graphy and  Chromozylograidiy,  and  873  Woodonts.  S  vols.  8to.  28«. 

The  PUZZLE  of  LIPE  and  HOW  it  HAS  BEEH  PITT  TOOSTHEB : 

a  Short  History  of  Y^etable  and  Animal  Life  upcm  the  Earth  from  the  Eadiest 
Times ;  including  an  Account  of  Pre-Historic  Man,  his  Weapons,  Tools,  and 
Works.    ByA.  NI00L8,  F.B.G.S.    With  13  Ulnstmtions.    Crown  8vo.fi#. 

The  OBIOIH  of  CIVILI8ATI0H  and  the  PBIiaTITE  COHDITIOE 

of  MAN ;  Mental  and  Sodal  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  Jomr  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F  JU&    Third  Edition,  with  36  Woodonts.   8vo.l8i. 

BIBLE  ABIMAL8;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Bcriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  OoraL  By  the  Ber.  J.  a. 
Wood,  M.A.  F XJ3.   With  about  113  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8T0.14f. 

HOKSS  WITEOVT  HAHB8 ;  a  Deecription  of  the  Habitationa  of 
A«f«iai«j  dassed  according  to  their  Prindple  of  Constmotion.  By  the  Bev.  J. 
0.  Wood,  MJu  F XA   With  abont  140  Tlgnettes  on  Wood.   8to.  I4f. 


IHSECTS  AT  HOHE ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Britieh  Insects,  their 
Structure.  HaUts,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Ber.  J.  Q,  Wood,  M»A.  f  XJB. 
With  npwazdsoC  700  Dlnstcacioos,    Svo.  prioe  14«. 

IHSECTS  ABBOAB;  a  Popular  Aoeoont  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
etmctnre,  HaUts,  and  Trandbrmations.  ^  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  FJUa  Pdntad 
and  illnstratod  onlfonnly  with  *  Insects  at  Home.'   Sro.  price  14s. 

8TEAH0E  DWELLIHOS;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals.  ahridM  from  *  Homes  without  Hands.'  By  the  Bar.  J.  Q.  Wood, 
M.A.  F  J1.B.   With  about  SO  Woodcut  Ulnstrattons.   Crown  Svo.  price  7$.  6cC 

0X7T  of  BOOBS ;  a  Selection  of  original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  By  the  Ber.  J.  G.  Wood,  M«A^  F.L.a  With  Elevea  lUustrations  from 
Original  Deogns  engraTed  on  Wood  by  O.  Pearson.   Crown  8to.  price  7s.  S^i. 

A  FAKILIAB  HI8T0BT  of  BIBBS.  By  E.  6tai«lst,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.   Serenth  Editiona,  with  Woodonts.    Fop.Ss.6<l. 

KIBBT   and  SPEHOFS  IHTBODBOTIOH   to   EHTOXOLOOT,  or 

Bles^flnti  of  the  Natural  ffistocy  of  Inaeots.   TthBditlon.   Orown0yo.SB. 
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The  8BA  and  iti  LIYUrG  WOHDEES.  By  Dr.  Gsobgb  Habtwio. 
LatMt  rariflod  Bdition.   8to.  with  many  lUiutnaoDB,  10«.  M. 

The  TBOPIOAL  WOBLO.  By  Dr.  Gsobgb  Habtwxo.  WithaboTe  160 
maftzationg.   Latest  roviaed  Bdition.    8vo.  prlot  10«.  <d. 

The  SXTBTEBEAHXAV  WOBLS.  Bj  Dr.  Gibobob  Habtwio.  THth 
tlCapeandabontSOWoodcatSfindiidingSfiillBiseof  page.   Svoi  price  10«.6d. 

The  POLAB  WORLD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Azotic  and  Antarotlo  BeeiaiiB  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Obobgb  Habtwio.  With 
8  Ghxamozylographs,  8  Maps,  and  86  WoodoutB.    870.10f.6dL 

THE  AERIAL  WORLD.  Bj  Dr.  Q.  Habtwig.  New  Edition,  with  8 
Ghiomoxylogzaphg  and  60  Woodcot  lUostrations,    8vo.  price  2U. 

MAinrDER'S  TREASITRT  of  HATTTRAL  HI8T0RT,  or  Fopalar 
Dictionary  of  Bbda,  Beasts,  Flabee,  Beptiles,  Inaeots,  and  Oreeping  Tmngs. 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.    Fop.  8to.  price  6«.  doth,  or  10«.  tcL  boond  in  call 

lCAinrDER'8  8CIEETI7I0  and  LITERABT   TRSA8VRT.     New 

Bdition,  thoroogfaly  reylsed  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  above  1 000 
new  Aztkks,  by  J.  Y.  Jomrsoir.    Fop.  8vo.  9t.  cloth,  or  10«.  Sd,  calf. 

BRAHDFS  DICTIOVART  of  80IENCE,  LITERATUBE,  and  ABT. 

Be-edlted  by  the  Bev.  OBobob  W.  Oox,  KJL.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  OoUege, 
Oxford ;  assisted  by  Oontributors  of  eminent  Sdentiflc  and  literary  Aoqoire- 
menti.    New.Bditton,  revised.    8  vols,  medimn  8vo.  68«. 

HANDBOOK   of  HABDT  TBEE8,  8HBVB8,   and  HEBBA0E0V8 

PLANTS,  oontafaiing  Descriptions,  Native  Oonntries,  &o.  of  a  Selection  of  the 
Best  Spedes  in  Cultivation;  together  with  Oultoral  Details,  Oomparative 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  Ate  Sy  W.  B.  Hshslet.  With 
364  Original  WoodoQts.    Medium  8vo.  12«. 

DE0AI8NE  and  LE  HAOTTTS  0ENEBAL  8T8TEH  of  BOTANT, 

DBSGRIPTIVB  and  ANALYTICAL.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hookbb.  The 
Orders  arranged  after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of 
Oreaft  Britain ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Natnral  Method,  and  other  Additions, 
by  J.  D.  Hookbb,  FJLS.  so.  Second  Thousand,  with  6,600  Woodoats.  Imperial 
8vo.  ZU,  9d, 

THOH^'S  TEXT-BOOK  of   STBUOTTTBAL  and  PHY8I0I0OICAL 

BOTANY.  Trandated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Map  and 
600  Woodcuts.    Small  8vo.6«. 

The  TBEA8irBT  of  BOTANTi  or  Popolar  Dictiona^  of  the  Vegetable 
yfaedftm ;  Indudlng  a  Olossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  iidited  by  J.  Lxmhut. 
FJUa  and  T.  Moobb,  FJi.a  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodonts  and  20  Steel  Flates.   Two  Parts,  Icp.  8vo.  13«.  doth,  or  21«.  oaU. 

The  ELEMENTS    of    BOTANT    for    FAMILIES  and  SqHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moobb,  FX.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  IM  Wood- 
eBtB,S«.  64. 

The  BOSE  AMATEITB'S  OITIDE.  Bj  Thomas  Biybbs.  Fourteenth 
BdltloiL    V€(p»  8vo.  4f. 

LOVDON'S  ENOTCLOPJEDIA  of  PLANTS ;  eomprisiiijg  the  Speciflo 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  fto.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.   With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.42«. 
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Chemistry  and  Physiology. 
nmiODvonov  to  tlie  shtdt  of  CHEKIOAL  PHUOSOPHT; 

the  Prindplet  of  TbMntlcsl  and  Systematio  Ohemlstry.  By  WnjJAM  A.  Tildkv, 
D.SC.  Lond.  F.O.S.  Leotorer  on  ChemiBtry  in  Clifton  College.  With  5  Woodcate. 
SmiUl  8to.  It,  Bd, 

A  DIOnOVABT  of  OHBUSTBT  and  the  Allied  Branchei  of  other 
Botenoee.  By  Hancr  Watis,  F.B.S.  aMtoted  by  eminent  Oontribnton. 
Betm  Yolomee,  mediom  8to.  price  £10.  16«.  9d, 

eVPFIEXBHTABT  YOLTriCE,  completiiig  the  Beooid  of  Chemical 
Diioorery  to  the  year  1876.  [In  preparatiom, 

ILI1ISVT8  of  OHEiaSTBT,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allbk 
|f".T.»n,  icD.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Kinr*!  ColL  London.  Kew 
Bdition.  8  Tols.  8to.  Part  I.  Chbmioal  PiTmoa,  16«.  Part  n. 
IvoBOAHio  Ohxmibtbt,  S1«.  Pabt  m.  OBOAiao  Ohxmxstbt,  New  Edition 
inthei 


SELECT  XETHOBS  in  CHEKCAL  AHALT8I8,  ohiofly  OrOE- 
OAKIC.  By  WXLUAM  Orookbb,  PJUa  With  SS  Woodonte.  Crown  8to. 
price  11«.M. 

A  PBACnCAL  HAHDBOOX  of  DTEIKG  and  CALICO  PBIHTIire. 

By  WiLUAM  Obookmi.  F  Jl.8.    With  1 1  Page  Flatee,  49  l^wdmens  of  Dred  and 
Printed  Fabiice,  and  86  Woodcoti.    8vo.42«. 

ANTHBACEE ;  its  ConstitutioD,  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Deriva- 
tiveii,  indading  Artlftdal  Alizarin,  Anthraptupnrln,  &o.  with  their  Applina- 
tioni  in  Dydng  and  Printing.  By  G.  Aubbbach.  Tranalated  by  W.  Crookxs, 
FJI.S.    8T0.124. 

OXTTLIHES  of  PHTBIOLOGT,  Hunan  and  Oomparative.  Bj  Johx 
Marshatj.,  F.B.C.8.  Snrgeon  to  the  UniTenity  College  Hospital.  9  Tok. 
crown  8T0.  with  123  Woodcnts,  ZU, 

HEALTH  in  the  H0V8E ;  a  Series  of  Leetnree  on  Elementary  Physi- 
01087  in  ite  application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Kan  and  Animals,  ddfTered  to 
the  WiTea  and  Children  of  Working  Ken  in  Leeds  and  Saltaire.  Bj  CATBDOJam 
K.  BuoxTOH.    New  Edition,  teTlsed.    Small  8to.  Woodooti,  Sj. 


The  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  BICTIOEABT  of  ABTI8T8  of  the  EHGLI8H  8CH00L:  Pointers, 
Boolpton,  Axohiteots,  Engraven,  and  Omamentists ;  with  NoUoasof  their  Ltres 
and  Works.   By&BcDaBATX.    8to.164. 

1I00EE*8  lALIA  EOOKH,  an  Oriental  Homance,  Tkkkihl's  Edition, 
.    with  68  ninstrations  from  Original  Drawings,  engrsTed  on  Wood  by  G.  Fbexeon 
and  other  Artists.    Fop.  4to.  2U. 

XOOEE'8  IBI8H  XSL0DIB8,  with  161  Steel  Flatee  from  Original 
Drawings  hy  D.  Kacxibb,  B.A.  and  the  whole  of  the  Text  engraTed  on  the 
Plates.    Si^er-ioyal  8ro.  314. 
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LOBD  XACATTLATS  LAT8  of  AHCIEHT  BOXS.  With  Ninety 
Original  IlliiBtraUonfl  engrared  on  Wood,  chiefly  after  the  Anttqne,  Cioin  Dxaw- 
ingt  I7  G.  SCHABV.    Fcp.4to.21«. 

xnriATTmE  epitiov  of  lobd  kacajjultb  lays  of  ahcisht 

HOME,  with  the  Illostrations  (as  above)  rednoed  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo. 
10«.6<2. 

EALF-HOITB  LS0TTJBE8  on  fho  HISTOBT  and  PBAOTIOB  of  tho 

7INB  and  OBNAMENTAL  ABT8.  By  WiujAM  B.  Boorr.  Third  Bdition, 
with  50  Woodeats.  Grown  Sro.  U,  6d. 

Tho  THBEE  CATHSBBALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PATTL,  in  LOKDOB ; 

their  Hiatory  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Tlrrt  Boilding  in  the  Sixth  Oentiury 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  OathedraU  Bj  William 
Ij(»€HiAir,  F.A.S.    'Vnth  nnmerons  mnstrations.    Sqnare  crown  8to.  SU. 

IB  7AIBTLAHD;  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World.  By  Bichabd 
DoTLB.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  ALLmoHAM.  With  Sixteen  Flates,  containing 
Thirt3r-«lz  Designs  printed  in  Gobors.    Second  Bdition.    Fblio,  price  16*, 

The  BEW  TBSTAXEBT,  illustrated  with  Wood  EngraTingB  after  the 
Barly  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SohooL  Crown  4to.  68«.  c&h,  |^t  top ; 
or  JU,  6t,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

8ACBED  and  LEGEBDABT  ABT.  By  Mbs.  Jaiibsozt.  With  numerous 
Etchings  and  Bngrarings  on  Wood  from  Barly  Miiwa1«,  Hoeaics,  Slominated 
MSS.  and  other  Original  Sonroes. 

LEOEBDS  of  the  8AIBT8  and  XABTTB8.  Latest  Edition,  with  19 
Btohlngs  and  187  Woodcnts.    8  toIs.  sqnare  crown  8to.  81«.  6d. 

LEOEBBS  of  the  KOBASTIC  0BDEB8.  Latest  Edition,  with  11 
Etchings  and  88  Woodcnts.    1  yoL  square  crown  8to.  21«. 

LEGEBDS  of  the  MADOBBA.  Latest  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 
IW  Woodcota.    1  ToL  square  crown  8to.  21«. 

The  HISTOBT  of  OBB  LOBD,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Preenrsors. 
Completed  bj  Lady  Bastlakb.  Latest  Edition,  with  81  Btchlngs  and 
SSlWoodlmts.   2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.42«. 


The  Useful  Arts^  Manufactures^  &c. 

eWILT'8  EBCYCLOPJEDIA  of  ABCHITECTUBE,  with  abore  1,600 
BngraTlngs  on  Wood.  New  Bdition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatt 
PAPW0BiIH«    8vo.  i2s.  6d. 

HIBT8  en  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  BBBBITBBE,  XTPHOLSTEBT, 

and  other  Details.    By  Chablbs  L.  Bastlakb,  Architect.   Third  Bdltioo, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Sqnare  crown  8to.  lit, 

IBDVSTBIAL  CHEXISTBT;  a  Manual  for  Hannfactnrers  and  for 
use  in  CoHeffes  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation  of  Prof  eaaorsStohmann 
and  Bnglers  Qerman  Bdition  of  Fatbm'b  Fr^di  d*  CMmU  IndmlHetU,  by  Dr. 
J.D.Babbt.  Edited  and  supplemented  t7B.H.PAX7L,Ph.D.  8vo.  with  Plates 
andWoodcmts.  llnlkipnsi^ 
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JTBXB  DIOnOVABT  of  ABTS,  XAHUFACTTrBSS,  and  lOHES. 

Serenth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Bobkbt  Hukt,  FJLa  assisted  by 
nnmeitras  Gontxibntors  eminent  in  Sdenoe  and  tbe  Arts,  and  familiar  with 
ICannf  actnzes.    With  abore  3»100  Woodooti.    8  Tola,  medium  8to.  48  6s, 

Vol.  rv.  Supplementary,  completing  all  the  Departments  of  the  Dictionary  to 
the  year  1877,  is  preparing  for  pablication. 

HANDBOOK  of  PBACTIOAL  TELEOEAPHT.  By  R.  S.  Cuixbt, 
Memb.  Inst.  O.B.  Bnglneer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office.  Sixth 
Bditlon,  with  144  Woodcuts  and  6  Plates.    8to.  price  16«. 

BKCTCL0P2DIA  of  CIVIL  ENOnrEEBnTO,  Historical,  Theoretica], 
andPraoticaL    By  B.  Obbst,  O.B.    With  above  8,000  Woodcats.    8to.4S«. 

Tbe  AUATETTE  KECHAKIC8  PBACTIOAL  HAKDBOOK ;  de- 
scribing the  different  Tools  required  in  the  Workshop,  the  uses  of  them,  and  how 
to  use  wem,  with  examples  of  different  kinds  of  work,  dec.  with  full  Doec^ptions 
and  Drawings.    By  A.  H.  O.  Hobsox.    With  88  Woodcnto.    Crown8vo.3«.8<2. 

The  ENOIEEEB^S  VALTIIN0  AS8I8TAHT.  By  H.  D.  Hoskolb, 
Civil  and  Hining  Bngineer,  16  years  Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dean  Foreet  Iron 
Company.    8vo.  llntheprtss. 

The  WUITWOBTH  XEASUBUTO  KACHIHE;  inclnding  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Surface  Plates,  Ganges,  and  other  Measuring  Instruments  made  by 
Sir  Joseph  Whttworth,  Bart.  By  T.  M.  Qoodstb,  M.A.  and  C.  P.  B.  Siibllet, 
C.B.    Fcp.  4to.  with  4  Plates  and  44  Woodcuts.  [.Vearfy  readf. 

TBEATI8E  on  ICILLS  and  XILLWOBK.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbubn, 
Bart.  F.B.S.    New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  823  Woodcuts,    3  vote.  8to.  82i. 

XrSEPlTL  IKPOBXATIOH  for  EHOnrEEBS.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbubk, 
Bart.  F  JLB.  Berlaed  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  8  -vote,  crown  8to.  price  31«^M. 

The  APPUCATIOE  of  CAST  and  WBOV0HT  IBOE  to  Boildinf 

Purposes.  By  Blr  W.  Paibbaibn,  Bart.  F.B.8.  Fourth  Bditlooi  enlanml :  with 
8  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  lOf. 

The  THE0B7  of  STBAIN8  in  0IBDEB8  and  similar  Stmctures, 
with  Obseryatlons.  on  the  application  of  Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials.  By  Bindok  B.  Stonbt,  MJL 
M.  Inst.  CB.    Second  Edition,  royal  8vo.  with  8  Plates  and  138  Woodcuts,  88«. 

A  TBEATI8E  on  the  STEAX  EEOIirE,  in  its  yarioiis  Apnlicatioss 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  ^Bounvi. 
O.B.    With  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  846  Woodcats.    Ato.43c 

CATECHISK  of  the  8TEA1C  EEOIKE,  in  its  varioas  Applieationa  to 
Mines,  Mills.  Steam  Navigation,  Bailways,  and  Agriooltazv.  By  the  saiM 
Author.    With  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6<. 

HAKBBOOK  of  the  8TEAX  EEOIKE.  By  the  same  Author,  forminff 
a  EnrtotheOatediism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wiodooti.   F^9«. 

BOmEtVE'S  BECEKT IXPEOVEXEHTS  in  the  8TEAX  SVOnrB  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  BaUways,  and  A^- 
onUnro.  By  Johh  Borain,  O.B.    With  134  Woodcuts.   Pop.  8?o.  6i.         ^^ 
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LATHES  and  TUSVIKO,  Simpl^  Kecbanical,  and  OrnamentaL  Bj 
W.  HSKBT  KOBTHOOTT.    Seoond  Edition,  with  838  ninstrfttioiu.    Sro.  18«. 

PEAOnCAL  TBEATI8B  on  XSTALLTTBeT,  adapted  from  the  lait 
0«rman  Edition  of  Ttatomct  Kebl'b  MOaOMrm  tar  W.  Cbookb,  F.BJ3. 4o« 
and  E  BOHBie,  FhJ).  ICE    With  9M  Woodoati.    8  Tola.  8vo.  price  £4  19i. 

ICITOEELL'S  lIAinrAL  of  PEACTICAL  ASSATIVe.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  Dieooreriei  incorporated. 
bjW.0BOOKSB,fJU3.    With  189  Woodoota.    8TO.Sl4.6di 

L0VD0V8  EHCTCLOPJEDIA  of  AGEIGlTLTirES :  compming  the 
Lajing-mtt,  ImproTement,  and  Management  of  landed  Property,  and  the  Oaltl- 
ration  and  Boonomy  of  Agrlcnltoral  Prodnoe.    'VHth  I400  Woodcnti,   8to.81«. 

LOVDON'8  EHCTCLOPJEDIA  of  OAEDJ^imie:  oomprising  the 
Theory  and  Practloe  of  Hort!onltare,Floricaltare,  Arboxionltaie.and  Landaoane 
Gardening.    With  1,000  Woodoota.    Sro.SU.  '  ^^ 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

CHEI8TIAV   LIFE,  itf  OOTTESE,    itf   HIEDBAHCE8,    and   ito 

HBLFS;  Bermona  preaohed  moetly  in  the  Oh^iMl  of  Eogby  SchooL    By  the 
lata  THOiiAf  Abkold,  D.D.   8to.7«.<<I. 

CHEISTIAH   LIFE,   its  H0PS8,   ito   FEAE8,   and   ito   CL08E; 

flermons  preaohed  moetly  in  the  Chapel  of  Bogby  8ohooL     By  the  late 
Tbomab  Arnold,  D.D.   8to.7«.  6d. 

8EE1C0E8  ohiefly  on  the  IHTEEPEETAnOE   of   SCEIPTTTEE. 

Qy  the  late  Thomas  Arnold,  DJ>.   8to.  price  7«.  Od. 

8SE1C0E8  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Bngby  School ;  with  an  Addresa 
beftea  Conflxmation.   By  the  late  Thomas  Arnold,  DJ)«   Fbp.8To.8«.64. 

THEEE  E88AT8  on  EELIGIOE:  Nature;  the  Utility  of  Beligion; 
Thelam.   By  John  Stoabt  Miu..   8?o.  price  10<.  Od. 

nrTEODXrcnOV  to  the  8CIEECE  of  EELIGIOE.  Four  Lectures 
deUToed  at  the  Royal  Inatltntlon ;  with  Two  Beeaya  on  Falae  Analogiee  and 
the  Fhiloaophy  of  Mythology.    By  F.  Max  KOllbr,  iLa.   Orown8YO.10f.6d. 

81TPEEVATirEAL  EELIGIOE;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beality  of  Diyine 
Berelation.    Sixth  EditioiL    S  vola.  Sro.  24«. 

SEHIED  the  VEIL;  an  Outline  of  Bible  Metophysics  compared 
with  Andent  and  Modem  Thought.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Qbifftth,  MjL  Pre- 
bendary of  St  Fanl'a.    8to.10<.  (M. 

The  TEISEHT,  the  CEE8CENT,  and  the  CE088;  a  View  of  the 
Beligioaa  History  of  India*  daring  the  Hinda,  Boddhiat,  Mohammedan,  and 
Chrutlan  Periods.  By  the  Bey.  J.  Yauqhan,  Nineteen  Yean  a  MlMlonury  of 
the  C  Jf  .&  in  Calcatta.    8to.  9«.  td. 
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The  PBHUIYE  and  CATHOLIC  7AITH  in  Belation  to  the  Churoli 
of  Bngland.   By  tiie  Ber.  B.  W.  Blyum,  HJL.    8to.  prloe  7«. 

8TH0HT1C8  of  the  OLD  TE8TAXXVT,  their  BBABIH0  on  CHSI8- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PEAOTIOB.  By  the  Bar.  B.  B.  OxBDZaROVS,  ILJu  Sro.  16$, 

An    INTBODirCTIOK  to    the  THXOLOOT    of    the    CEintCH   of 

BKGLANP,  in  an  Bzposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artftolee.    By  the  Ber.  T.  P. 
BoTTLTBES,  IJ:i.D.    Fcp.  8to.  prioo  6«. 

An  EXPOSinOK  of  the  89  ABTICLE8,  Historical  and  DoctxinaL 
By  B.  Habold  Bbownb,  D  J).  Loxd  Biahop  of  Winchester.  8to.  lU, 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  ST.  PAUL,  including  a  New  Endish 
Translation  of  the  Bpistles.  Bj  the  Bey.  W.  J.  Oosttbiabb,  lLA..atid  the  very 
BeT.  John  Saul  Howbon,  DJ5.  Dean  of  Chester.  Copiously  ilhistrated  with 
Landscape  Views,  Mape,  Flans,  Charts,  Coins,  and  Yignettee. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illnstrations,  Maps, 
Landsoapes  on  Steel,  Woodoats,  &0.    2  toIs.  4to.  42«. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and 
Woodonti.    S  Tola,  sqoare  crown  8to.  21«. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Blustnitions 
and  M^ps.    1  ToL  crown  8to.  price  9<. 

BI8T0BT  of  the  BEFOBMATIOV  in  EVEOPE  in  the  TIKE  of 

CALVIN.    By  the  Bey.  J.  H.  Mbrlb  D'AttbionH,  D  J).    Translated  t^  W.  L.  B. 
Catib.    (In  Eight  Vcdnmes.)    7  yols.  8to.  price  £6.  11<. 
Vol.  Vm.  translated  by  W.  L.  R.  Catbb,  completing  the  Bnglish  Edition  of  the 
Bey.  Dr.  D'AumoK^s  History  of  the  BeformaUon  in  the  time  of  Oalvik,  is  in  the 
press. 

KS  W  TE8TAKEVT  COMXEITTAEIES.    By  the  Key.  W.  A.  O'Gonob. 

BJL  Bector  of  Bt.  Shnon  and  St.  Jade,  Manchester,    down  8to. 

Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  price  Zs.  6d. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is.  6d, 
St.  John's  Oospel,  10«.  6d, 

A  CBITICAL  and  OBAKMATICAL  COXKEHTABT  on  ST.  PAUL'S 

Bpistles.   By  0.  J.  Bluoott.  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloncestsr  and  Bristol.  8to« 

OALATIAV S,  Fonrth  Edition,  8«.  ed. 
EPHESIANS,  Fourth  Edition,  Ss.  6d, 
PASTOBAL  EPISTLES,  Fonrth  Edition,  10«.  Bd. 
PHILIPPIAV S,  COLOBSIANS,  and  PHILEKOK,  Third  Edition, 
10«.  M. 
TEESSALOVIAHS,  Third  Edition,  78.  ed. 

mSTOBICAL    LECTTTBES    on    the  LIFE   ef    OVB    LOBD.     By 

O.J.  Bluoott,  DJ>.  Bishop  of  Oloaoester  and  Btlstd.  Sixth  Bdition.  arObUc. 
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EVIDUCX.  of  the  THUTU  of  the  CHBISTIAll  SELIOIOV  derived 
from  the  Literal  FnUUment  of  Propheoy.  B7  Albxahdbb  Kuth,  D.D.  S7th 
BditiOD,  with  Platet,  in  •qwum  Sro.  Ut,  Bd,;  89th Bditlon, in  poife  8to.  U, 

HI8T0ET  of  I8EAXL.  Bj  H.  Ewald,  late  Professor  of  the  Unir.  of 
GOttingen.  Tnuulated  I7  J.  B.  Oabpsmtbb,  IC^i.,  with  »  Frefaoe  by  Bxtboll 
Mabiihiau,  MJL   6  Tok.  8vo.  688. 

The  AVTIQuiTiJsS  of  I8EAXL.  BjHbinbicr  Ewau>,  late  Professor 
of  the  TJnlyerBityof  OiJttlngen.  TnuiBlated  from  the  Qerman  by  Hbnbt  Shain 
SoLLTfMJL.    8T0.  price  12<.  M. 

The  PS0PHST8  and  PEOPHZOT  of  I8BAEL ;  An  Historical  and 
Gritlcel  Inqniij.  By  Dr.  A.  Kmonof,  Prof,  of  TheoL  in  the  Unir.  of  Leyden. 
Truaiaibed  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Ber.  A.  Hilbot,  MJL  with  an  Introduction 
by  J.  MuiR,  D.C  Ji.    8vo.  2l4. 

XTTHOLOOT  among  the  HZBBXWl,  its  Historical  DoTelopment ; 
BeeeazcheB  bearing  on  the  Science  of  Mythology  and  the  Hittory  of  Bellgion. 
By  loNAZ  GoLDZiHBB,  Ph.D.  Member  of  the  Huogarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Txanilated  by  Bussbll  Uabtorlxj,  MJL    8to.  16«. 

The  TBEA8TJBT  of  BIBLS  EHOWLEBOE ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Personi,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Ber.  J.  Atbb,  MJL  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and  nnmezoos 
Woodcuts.    Pq;>.8T0.  price  6«.  doth,  or  10«.6d.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

LSOTiniES  on  the  PEVTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITB  8T0VX. 
By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Coijdiso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.    8yo.  lis, 

ThePEVTATEirCHandBOOKof  JOSHITAOBITICALLTSZAimrED. 

By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  W.  Coldiso,  D  J).  Bishop  of  NataL    Grown  8to.  6t, 

An  nrTBOBirCTIOV  to  the  STin>T  ef  the  HEW  TEBTAKEET, 

Critical,  Bxegetioal,  and  Theological.    By  the  Ber.  S.  Davidson,  D  J).  LL.D. 
S  Tols.  8to.  price  ZQs, 

SOKE  QITESTIOKS  of  the  BAT.  Bj  the  Author  of  <  Amy  Herbert.' 
Crown  8to.  price  Ss,  td, 

THOTTOHTS  for  the  AOE.     Bj  the  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  &o. 

Fop.  8to,  price  Z».  9d, 
PA88IHO  THOTTGHTB  on  BELIOION.    By  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwbll. 

Fcp.  8to.  Zs,  M, 

SELF-EZAMIHATIOK  hefore  COKPIEMATIOK.  By  Euzabbth  M. 
Bmwbll.    3Smo.U.6tf. 

PBEPABATIOV  for  the  HOLT  COUniHIOK ;  the  Derotions  chiefly 
from  the  WoKksoCJmiiTTATLOB.    By  Miss  Bbwill.   83mo.8«. 

LTBA  GEBMAEIOA,  Hymns  translated  from  the  German  hy  Miss 
O.W1XKWOBIH.    Fcp.  8yo.  price  5«. 

SPntlTITAL  80908  for  the  8irEBAT8  and  H0LIBAT8  through- 
onfc  the  Year.    By  J.B.  B.  Mohsill,  LL.D.    Fop.8T0.8«.    18mo.t«. 
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H0VB8  of  THOTTOHT  on  SACBED  THIVOS;  a  Yolnme  of  Sermons. 
By  Jambs  Mabxinbau,  D.D.  LL.D.   Cro^mSro.    7s.  M. 

EKDSAYOVBS  aftor  tho  CHBI8TIAV  LIFS ;  Discoiirseo.  Bj  the 
BeT.J.MAB;mfXAU,LL.D.    Fifth  Bdltlon.    down  Syc  7<.  6<f. 

HTMN8  of  P&AI8S  and  PBATEB.  collected  and  edited  bj  the  Bev. 
J.  Mabiimeau,  LLJ).    Grown  8yo.  4<.  6d.  83mo.l«.6<i. 

The  TTPS8  of  OEVS8I8,  brieflj  considered  as  revealinff  the  Beyelop- 
mentof  HonuuiNatnze-   ByANDBBwJuKBS.  Third  BdUtlon.  &own8To.7i.6c(. 

The  SEOOKD  DEATH  and  the  EEBTITT7TI05  of  ALL  THINGS ; 

with  some  Preliminaiy  Bem*rkB  on  the  Nature  and  Inq>iraUon  of  Holy  SctliH 
tore.    By  Ahdbew  JUKXB.    Fourth  Edition.   Crown  8YOt.8«.6<i. 

WHATSLTS   nrTBGDTrCTOBT    LESSGITS    on    the    CHBISTIAH 

Bridenoes.    ISmo.  M, 

BISHOP  JEBEMY  TATIGB'S  EKTIBE  WOBKS.  With  Life  bj 
BSHOP  Hebbb.  Bevised  and  corrected  by  the  Ber.  C.  P.  Boek.  Oompiete  in 
Ten  Volumes,  8yo.  doth,  price  £6.  is. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 


A  TBAB  in  WEBTEBH  FBAITCE.  By  M.  Bbthav-Edwards.  With 
Frontispiece  View  of  the  Hdtel  de  YUle,  La  Rochelle.    Crown  8vo.  10<.  fid. 

JOTTBNAL  of  a  BESIBEVCE  in  YIEimA  and  BEBLI5  daring  the 
eventful  Winter,  1805-6.  By  the  late  Hekrt  Rbevb,  M.D.  FnbUahed  by  his 
Bon.    Crown  8to.  price  St.  Hd, 

The  IHBIAH  ALPS,  and  How  we  Orossed  them :  being  a  Narrative 
of  Two  Tears'  Besldence  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months*  TOnr 
into  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneeb.  With  niustrations  from  Drawinf^s 
l^  the  A.uthor.   Imperial  8to.  42*, 

TTBGL  and  the  TTBOLESE;  being  an  Acconnt  of  the  People  and 
the  Land,  in  their  Sodal.  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering  Aspects.  By  W.  A.. 
Baxlub  Obohmav.    With  numerous  Illustrations   Crown  8to.  lU. 

*  The  FBOSTY  CATTOASTTS ;  *  An  Account  of  a  Walk  thiongh  Fart  of 
the  Bange,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrus  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Obotb. 
With  Bight  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Crown  8yo.  15<. 

A  THOTrSAHB  MILES  np  the  KILE,  being  a  JOUBKET  throngh 

EGYPT  and  NUBIA  to  the  SECOND  CATARACT  By  Ameua  B.  Bdwabds. 
With  Eighty  niustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  Two  Maps,  Plans, 
Fscsimiles,  ko.   Imperial  8yo.  price  43*, 

OYEB  the  SEA  and  PAB  AWAT;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Ramble 
round  the  World.  By  Thomas  WooDBnrB  Hinchuft,  M.  A.  FJl.a.8.  Preeldeat 
of  the  Alpine  Club.    With  U  full-page  Illustrations.    Medium  8to.  2U 

THBOTTGH  BOSNIA  and  the  HEBZEGGYUTA  on  PGOT  during  the 

IN8T7BRBCTION ;  with  an  Historical  Reriew  of  Bosnia,  and  a  Glimpse  at 
the  Croats,  Blavonians,  and  the  Ancient  RepnbUc  of  Ragusa.  By  A  J.  Bvakb, 
B JL  F.SJL.    Second  Edition,  with  Map  and  68  Wood  Engravings.    8to.  18<. 
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DISCOVEBIES  at  EPHB8U8,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Chreat  Tomple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  Wood.  F.aA.  With  87  Idthographio  Platot 
and  43  SngraTlngB  on  Wood.    Imperial  8vo.  price  63i. 

KSM0BIAL8  of  the  BISOOYEBT  and  EABLT  SETTLEMEVT  of 

the  BERMUDAS  or  SOHERS  ISLANDS,  from  1615  to  1685.  Compiled  from 
the  Colonial  Beoords  and  other  ori3;inal  sooroes.  By  Major-Oeneral  J.  H. 
Lbfbot,  B.A.  C3.  F.B.S.  Ac  Oovemor  of  the  Bermadas.    8to.  with  Hap. 

llniheprtii, 

HALIAV  alps  ;  Sketches  in  the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombazdy, 
the  Trenttno,  and  Yeoetla.  By  Douglas  W.  FRBRHrncLD,  Editor  of  *Tha 
Alpine  JonmaL'    Square  crown  8to.  with  Kape  and  Uiostrations,  price  lU. 


The  BIFLE  and  the  HOUKB  ih  OETLOV.  Bv  Sir  Sahubl  W. 
Bajob,  ILA.  F.B.a.S.    With  Illnstrations.    Crown  8to.  It,  6d. 

EIGHT  TEAB8  in  CSTLOH.  Bj  Sir  Savubl  W.  Bacbb,  M.A. 
F.B.a3.    With  mutrations    Crown  8vo.  It.  6d. 

TWO  YEAB8  Ul  EUI,  a  Descriptive  Narratire  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands;  with  some  Account  of  the  Fortunes  of  Foreign 
Settlera  and  Ck>Ioniit8  up  to  the  Time  of  the  British  Annexation.  By  LnroN 
FOBBBS,  M J).  F JLQJS.    Crown  8to.  8«.  6d. 

VHTBODDEV  PEAKS  and  mSTPBEQUEVTED  YALLETS;  a  Ifid- 
snmmer  RamWe  among  the  Dolomites.  By  AmwjA  b.  Bdwabds.  imth  a 
liap  and  37  Wood  BngrsTings.    Uediam  8to.  21i. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOTTH TAINS ;  Excorsions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Oarnida,  and  FriuU,  1861-1868.  By  J.  ChnAsirr  and  G.  G.  Chubohill,  F JUG.8* 
inth  numerous  Illnstrations.   Square  crown  8to.  Sit. 

The  ALPIITE  CLUB  MAP  of  SWITZEBLAHD,  with  parts  of  the 
Keighbourlng  Countries,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  MQet  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  B. 
C.  NICHOLS,  F.3.A.  F.B.G.S.  In  Four  Sheets,  price  i2«.  or  mounted  in  a  case, 
62t,Sd,  Baoh  Sheet  may  be  had  separately,  price  I2t,  or  motmted  in  acase,  U<. 

MAP  of  the  OHAIH  of  MOVT  BLANO,  firom  an  Actual  Sorrej  in 
1868-1864.  By  Adams-Bxillt,  F.R.G.a  H.A.C.  Published  under  the  An- 
thority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  ChiomoUthography  c  extra  stout  drawing- 
p^jwr  38in.xl7in.  price  lOf.  or  mounted  oa  canyas  in  afolding  ca86,13«.  64I. 

HOW  to  SEE  EOBWAT.  By  Captain  J.  B.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  6  Woodcuts.   Fop.  8to.  price  fii. 

OITIBE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  nse  of  Monntaineere.  By 
Chablb  Pagkb.    With  Map  and  ninstrations.    Crown  8to.  It,  9d, 

The  ALPIHE  OVIBE.  By  John  Ball,  M.B.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alphie  Club.  8  toIs.  post  8to.  Thoroughly  Bevlaed  Editions,  with  Maps 
and  lUostrationa:— I.  Western  Alpi,6t,9<L  II.  Central  Alps,  U,td,  IIL 
JkutemAlpt^lOt^Bd,   Or  in  Ten  Parts,  price  3<.  6cl.  each. 

lETBODUCnOV  on  ALPINE  TEAYELLIHa  in  OEEEEAL,  and  on 

the  Geology  of  Uie  Alps,  price  It,    Bach  of  the  Three  Yolomes  or  Parts  of  the 
Alpine  Qmide  may  be  had  with  this  iKTBODUonoH  prefixed,  price  1«.  extra. 
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Works  of  Fiction. 

The  ATSLISB  du  LT8 ;  or,  an  Art>Stadent  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  th«  Author  of' Mftdemol0«Ua  Moil'    Third  Edition.    1  vol.  cxowa  8to.  6«. 

H0VXL8  and  TALB8.     Bj  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  BBAOOifs- 
nELD.    Oablnefe  Bdhloo,  complete  in  Ten  yoliuaei,orown8TO.pfioe  AS. 


LOTKAIR,<«. 

OowprggBT,  6*. 
Stbh^  $t, 
Takobxd,  Bt. 


HsimnnTA  Tsicflb,6«. 
OoKTABon  Flkkdi a,  &c.  U. 
JLlbot,  Izioh,  &c.  8#. 
TheYoDHa  DnKB»iw.<«. 

YlYIAH  OBXT  6<. 


CABnrST  1DITI05  Of  8T0BIS8  and  TAI.E8  by  Miss  Sbwbix:^ 


Aiir  Hmbbubt,  U,  6d. 

GmTRUDB,  it.  9d, 
Th€  Eabl's  DAUGKna,  Si.  6A 
BzPKaiBNCi  q/'Lira,  3«.  M. 
OuYi  Hall,  3<.  6d. 


IVOBB,  94.  6d. 

Kaiharihs  Asbton,  31.  Sd 
ILlbgabht  PBBonrAL,  St,  Sd, 
LANVTOK  PABSOVAaB,  U.  64. 

Ursula,  Zt.  Od, 


BSCKEB'8  OALLTTS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angostns : 
with  Notes  and  Szcoiboms.    Post  Svo.  7<.  64. 

BSOKEB'8  CEABI0LE8;  a  Tate  illostratiTe  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Anotont  Oieeks :  with  Not«s  and  BzoarraaoB.    Post  8to.  It.  64. 

HIOGLEDT-PiaaLEDT;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody's 
Childreo.  By  the  Btght'Hon.  E.  M.  KiTATOHBULL-HoaiaaBir,  M.P.  With  Nine 
Illustrations  from  Designs  bj  B.  Doyle.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 

WHI8PEBS  from  FAIBTLAVD.  By  the  Riffht  Hon.  E.  H.  Enatch- 
BULL-HuaissiN,  M.P.    With  Nine  Dlnstrations.   Grown  8to.6«. 

The  M0DEB5  iroy£LISr8  LIBBAET.  Each  Work,  in  erown  Sro. 
complete  in  a  Single  Yolnme  :— 

LOTHAIB.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Babl  of  Bbaoonsbisld.    Prioe  2t,  boards,  or 

3a  64.  cloth. 
ATHEBsroNB  Pbiobt,  9«.  bosrds ;  9«.  64.  cloth. 

Bramlbt-Hoobb's  Six  Sistbrs  qf  the  Yallbts,  it,  boards ;  9i.  64.  cloth. 
The  Buboomastbr's  Famxlt,  it,  boards ;  9*.  64.  cloth. 
Elba,  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.    Translated  from  the  Oerman  of  WuHBLXcni 

Yon  HnjiBBN  by  Lady  Wau^aob.    it.  boards ;  it,  64.  doth. 
Hadbkoisbllb  Hobi,  it,  boards ;  it,  64.  cloth. 
liBLTiLLB's  Diobt  Gbamd,  it.  boards ;  it,  64.  cloth. 

—  GL4DIAT0B8,  it  boards ;  it,  64.  doth. 

■  Good  bob  NoTHiiro,  it,  boards ;  it,  64.  cloth. 

Holhbt  Housb,  it,  boards ;  it,  64.  doth. 

— -  iNTBaPBBTBB,  it.  boards ;  it,  64.  cloth. 

I    KiTB  OOTBMTBT,  it,  boards ;  it,  64.  doth. 
-^— «-  QuBBN's  Mabibs,  it,  boards ;  it,  64.  doth. 

Gbnbbal  Boukob,  it.  boards ;  it.  64.  doth. 

TBOLLOFfs  Wabobk,  it.  boardt ;  it.  64.  cloth. 

'Babchcstbr  Towbrs,  it.  boards ;  it.  64.  doth. 

TTkawabbb,  a  Stoxy  of  an  old  French  Town,  it.  boards. ;  it.  64.  doth. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

POEMS.  By  WiLLiAic  B.  Scott.  With  17  Etchings  by  L.  A, 
Taioica  and  W.  B.  Soorr.   down  8to.  154. 

KOOSE'S  ntlSH  MELODIES,  with  161  Steel  Plates  ftom  Original 
DrawtngB  \ff  D.  Macusb,  B.A.  and  the  whole  of  the  Textengrajed  on  the  aame 
Plates    Snper-royal  8vo.  21«. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOKH,  an  Oriental  Bomance,  Tknnibl's  Edition, 
with  68  nioitratlons  from  Original  Dxawtngs,  engiaved  on  Wood  by  O.  Feanon 
and  other  Artists.    "Ecq.  4to.  pnrloe  21«. 

SOUTHETS  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  oopyrlght  Additions.    Medinm  8to.  with  Portrait  and  Ylgnefcte,  14a. 

LATS  of  AV CIEHT  BOME ;  with  IVBT  and  the  ABMADA.    By  the 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Maoaulat.    16mo.  with  Vignettes,  8«.  6d. 

LOBD  MACATTLATB  LATS  of  AHOIEHT  BOME.  With  90  Original 
Uons,  chiefly  after  the  Antique,  engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by 
O.  BOHABV.    Fcp.4to.  31«. 

MIKIATirBE  EDITI05  of  LOBD  MACATTLAT S  LATS  of  AHGIEHT 
BOICB,  with  the  lUnstratitons  (as  above)  rednoed  In  Lithography.  Imperia! 
Idmo.  price  10<.  M, 

The  .BHEID  of  YIBOIL  translated  into  English  Terse.  By  Johv 
ConiiOTON,  M.A.    Crown  8to.9<. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMEB,  Homometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Catlbt» 
Translator  of  Dante's  Comedy,  &;c.    8vo.  IsZ  M, 

HOBATn  OPEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  Beferences  and 
Bnglish  Notes.    Bdited  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Yoiron,  K  JL.    8to.21«.. 

The  LTCIDAS  and  EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS  of  MILTOE.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C.  B.  JnaaAM,  M.A.    Crown  8to.  U,  td, 

BEOWDLP,  a  Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century  (Anglo-Saxon  Text 
and  English  Translation),  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  H^  Univ.  Coll.  Oxford.    8to.  12<. 

BOWDLEB'S  7AMILT  SHAK8PEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8to.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  iu.  Cabinet  Bdition,  with 
the  same  Dlnstrations,  6  toIs.  fop.  8vo.  price  Sl«. 

POEMS.    By  Jbait  InaiiLOW.    2  yols.  fcp.  8to.  price  10«. 

Pirst  Series,  containing  *Drrn>aD,'  *The  Stas*s  Momncsirr,' 
&0.    Sixteenth  Thousand.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6*. 

Second  Series,  <  A  Stobt  of  Doox,*  *  Oiadis  and  her  Island,' 
&0.    Fifth  Thonsand.    Fbp.  8to.  price  5«. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  Fibst  Smoas,  with  nearly  100  Illnstrations, 
engrayed  on  Wood  ^  Daldel  Biothcn.    Fop.  4to.  Sis. 
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Rural  SportSj  &c 


Down  the  EGAD;  or,  Beminiseences  of  a  Gentlemaa  Coachinsii. 
By  0.  T.  8.  BcROR  Btr.tARDSo^r.  Seooad  Bdikton.  with  Twelve  OoUmred 
lUostratlonB  from  Paintings  by  H.  Aiken.    ICediom  8to.  31«. 

AHHALS  of  the  BOAB;  or,  Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage  Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Halvt,  18th  Hiunre.  To  which  are  added,  Eaaayi 
on  the  Boad,  by  NmBOD.  With  8  Woodoats  and  10  Coloured  Illnstratlona. 
Medlom  8to.  3l4. 

SHCYCLOPJBBIA  of  BTTBAL  8P0BT8 ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rioal.  Practical,  and  Doacrlptiye,  of  Hantlng,  Shooting,  Fiahing,  Baolng, 
and  an  other  Baral  and  Athletlo  Sporto  and  PastUnefl.  By  D.  P.  BLAnra. 
With  above  600  Woodoatt  (30  from  Designa  by  JoHV  Lbioh).    Svo.  SU. 

The  7LT-7I8EEB*S  SVTOKOLOaT.  By  Alfred  Boitalds.  With 
ooloored  Bepreaentations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Inaeot.  Sixth  Bditlon, 
with  30  oolonred  Platea.   8to.  14<. 

A  BOOK  on  AITOLIBO ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Fbakcis  Fbakoci.  New  Bdltion,  with  Portrait  and  U 
other  Plates,  plain  and  oolonred.    Poat8vo.I6«. 

WIL00CKS*8  8EA-7I8HEB1CAR';  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  Glance  at  Nets,  and  Bemarks  on  Boats  and  Boating. 
New  Bdltion,  with  80  Woodonte.    Post  8vo.  13«.  9d, 

HOBSES  and  8TABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Frrzwraiux,  XV.  the  King's 
Hnaaars.  With  Twen^-four  Plates  of  TUnstratlons,  oontainlng  very  numerous 
Figures  engraved  on  Wood.   8vo.l0«.6<<« 

The  H0B8F8  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  80UHD.     By   W. 

ICiLU.    With  ninstrations.    Imperial  8vo.  13«.  6<{. 

A  PLAIE  TBEATI8E  on  HOBSE-SHOEIHa.  By  W.  Miuu.  Post 
8vo.  with  mnstiatlona,  S«.  64I. 

8TABLE8  and  8TABLS.FITTIEa8.  By  W.  Milbs,  Imp.  Sto. 
with  18  Plates,!^. 

BEMABK8  on  H0B8E8'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  W. 
MiLiA.    Post  8vo.  1«.  6d, 

The  HOBSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  Wiluax  Yotjatt. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  13«.  61I. 

The  BOO.    By  William  Touatt.    Svo.  with  nnmeroos  Woodents,  6«. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  STomiHEnai.  With  70 
Wood  Bngravlngs.    Square  crown  8vo.  7«.  6cl. 

The  OBETHOTTED.  By  SToincsBNOB.  BeTised  Edition,  with  25 
Portraits  of  Gr^hounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  16«. 

The  OX;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  PartTiri* 
tlon  In  the  Oow.    By  J.  B.  Dobsoh.   Grown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  Ts.  6d. 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


The  THXOET  and  PBAOTIOX  of  BlVKOfff.  By  H.  D.  Macuod, 
KJL  Burlster-At-Lftw.    Third  Bdition.    S  tola.  8to.  S<«. 

The  ELEMSHTS  of  BAHKHTG.  Bj  Hbkbt  Dummro  Maclbod, 
Esq.  M.A.  Barriiter-at>LftW.    Crown  8to.  7<.  M. 

irOtriLOCH'S  DICTIOFABT,  Pmetlcal,  Theoretieal,  and  Historical, 
of  Oommeroe  and  Commercial  Navigation.  New  and  reriaed  Bdition.  8to.  68«. 
Second  Supplement  price  8«.  td. 


Tkb  CABnrET  LAWTBB;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
OiTil,  Criminal,  and  Conatltatlonu :  intended  for  Practical  TJm  and  General 
Infonnation.   Twenty-flfth  Bdition.    Fop.  8to.  price  9«. 


PEWTVEE'8  COMPEEHEHSIYE  8PE0I7IEB;  a  Guide  to  the 
PracUcal  Speciflcatlon  of  erery  kind  of  Bnildlng-Artifloera'  Work,  with  Forms 
ol  Conditions  and  Agreements.    Bdited  by  W.  Youso.    Crown  8to.  U. 

WILLICH'S  POPULAE  TABLES  for  ascertaining  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality  the  Value  of  Llf  ehold,  Leaeehold,  and  Chorch  Property, 
Renewal  Fines,  Bevenlons,  &c. ;  also  Interest,  Legacy,  Snocesaion  Duty,  and 
various  other  osefnlTableii.    Bighth  Edition.    PostSvo.  10«. 

HIET8  to  M0THEE8  on  the  MAKAOEMEITT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Ftoiod  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    New  Bdition,  revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  U,  Bd, 

The  MATEEHAL  MAE AaEKEHT  of  OHILDEEV  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.    By  the  late  Thomas  Bull,  ICD.  New  Bdition,  revised  and  improved. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Si.  Bd, 

nie  THEOET  of  the  MODEEE  SCIEETIFIC  OAVE  of  WHIST. 

By  William  Poub,  F3.8.    Eighth  Bdition,  enlarged.   Fcp.  8vo.  U.  Bd, 

The  COEEECT  CAED ;  or.  How  to  Plaj  at  Whist :  a  Whist  Catechism. 
By  Captain  A.  Campbell- Walkxb,  F.B.Q.S.  late  79ih  Highlanders;  AQthor  of 
•ThaBifle,  its  Theory  and  Practice.'    NewEditJon.    83mo.3«.6<i. 

CHESS  OPEVIEGS.  By  F.  W.  Loncocam,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Bdition  revised.   ]fop.  8vo.  S«.  6d. 

THEEE  HVVDEED  OEIOIEAL  CHESS  PEOBLEMS  and  STVBIES. 

ByJAMBsPxiBCB,M.A.  andW.  T.PoBBCB.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Square 
top,  8vo.  7s.  Bd,    SUFFLBOHT,  price  2t,  Bd, 
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A  PBACnCAL  TBEATI8S  on  BBSWIKO;  with  Formula  for 
Pnblio  Biewen,  and  InitniottoiLi  for  Private  luniliflf .  By  W.  Black.  8to. 
price  10i.6<f. 

MOBEBH  COOKEBT  for  PBIYATE  PAXILISS,  reduced  to  a 
Sysfeem  of  Bm7  Praotloe  in  a  Seriee  of  carefally>te8tod  Beodhpta.  By  BuzA 
AcioM.  Newly  rerriied  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Platea  and  UO  woodonti.  Vpp- 
8to.6«. 

MAirVDEB'S   TBEASTTET   of  XHOWLEBOE  and  LIBBABT  of 

Beteregooe :  oomprldng  an  SnriUh  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  OnlTersal  Oawtteer, 
danloal  IMctionaxy,  CQironology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  mnap^  of  the  Feengrf 
ontal  Tabtoe,  IM.    BeriMd  Bdttton.    Fop.  8to.  <«.  cloth,  or  lOi.  6d.  oalf. 

MAirVDEB'8  BIOOBAPHIOAL  TBEA8VBT.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
strooted,  and  partly  re-written,  with  above  1,600  additional  Memoln,  by  W.  L.  B. 
Caibb.    Fop.8TO.  <«. 

XAUHBEB'S  8CIB5TIPI0  and  LITEBAET  TEEASXTET ;  a  Popular 
Encydopndia  of  Sdenoe,  literature,  and  Art.  Latest  Edition,  in  part  ro-written, 
with  above  1,010  new  artldea,  by  J.  Y.  JoHNSOir.    Fop.  8vo.  tt, 

][AirEDEE*8  TEEA8VEY  of  GEOOEAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  PoUtioaL  Bdited  by  W.  Hughes,  VJLQJS.  With  7  Heps  and 
16  Plates.    Fq;>.  8vo.  6s, 

MAirEDEE'8  HI8T0EI0AL  TEEASTTBT ;  General  Introductory 
OntUneB  of  TTniversal  History,  and  a  Series  of  Separate  Histories.  Bevised  by 
tbe  Bev.  a.  W.  Ck>x,  1C«A.    Fop.  8vo.  6«. 

MAirVBEE'S  TEEA8UET  of  EATBEAL  HISTOET,  or  Popular 
Dictlonazy  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  BeptUes,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Woodcnts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«.  doth. 

MABVBEE'8  TEEA8BET  of  BOTAHT,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom;  indnding  a  Glosaaiy  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  Ldcdlkt,  FJI.B.  and  T.  Hoors,  FX.S.  aralsted  by  eminent  Oontribotoia. 
With  274  Woodcnts  aad  20  Steel  Plates.    Two  Parte,  fcp.  8vo.  12*,  doth. 

MAUEBEE'8  TEEA8BET  of  BIBLE  KKOWLEBaE ;  being  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters  of  which 
mention  Is  made  in  Holy  Scriptore.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  Atril  M.A.  With 
Haps,  16  Plates,  and  nnmeroos  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«.  doth.; 
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